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I—THE SENTIMENT OF RELIGION. 


Ir may be asserted without exaggeration that at the 
present day all systems of religious belief received among 
jus are exposed to a trial such as, until a very recent period, 
few of us imagined to be possible. Books, long revered as 
the express utterances of the Deity, have been reduced by 
critical inquiry either to collections of ill-attested traditions, 
or to compositions which can escape the charge of forgery 
only by taking refuge under the wings of poetry. The sub- 
limest flights of an imagination once considered supernatu- 
ral, dwindle into insignificance before the imaginations of 
size, and distance, and movement, built up by astronomical 
research upon the study and even the observation of infini- 
tesimals ; while our imagination of realized time has been 
widened by geology to a magnitude where the notion that 
“a day of the Lord is as a thousand years” shrivels into 
nothing. At such a time, when the outer world seems in 
danger of overwhelming, by our perceptions of its durability 
and vastness, the diner world, the home of religious faith, 
it seems desirable to take stock of the essential contents of 
this inner world—that universe whence, as Goethe has said, 
in one of those little poems which wed profound philoso- 
phical insight to pithy verse, “springs the laudable custom 
of the nations, that each one calls what he finds best and 
‘worthiest, God—yea, his God; to Him gives over heaven 
and earth, Him fears, and, if possible, loves.”* What is the 


* Im Innern ist ein Universum auch ; 
Daher der Volker léblicher Gebrauch 
Dass jeglicher das Beste was er kennt, 
Es Gott, ja seinen Gott benennt: 
Ihm Himmel und Erden iibergiebt, 
Ihn fiirchtet, und, wo mdglich, liebt. " 
Gott, Gemiith und Welt. 
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2 The Sentiment of Religion. 


true value of this instinctive tendency ? What conclusions 
does it justify? What are the relations between the instine- 
tive tendency and the particular conceptions in which in 
each case it has taken body, and constituted a system of 
religious thought; or, in theological language, between 
religion and dogma? These are questions pressing for an 
answer, the more earnestly, the more ancient forms of belief 
appear to melt away beneath our investigation. It is the 
object of the following observations to give some reply to 
them ; and to point out the solid basis remaining for Faith 
and Hope after all that is perishable in religion is removed. 

Beneath every form of religious thought we find at bottom 
the assumption of the eternal reality of owr own spiritual 
being—the assumption that the intelligent, emotional, tender, 
dignified, self-governing, loving principle which we find 
within ourselves, in more or less perfection, exists also 
without ourselves, not only in the beings resembling our- 
selves whom we meet with upon the earth,—beings who, 
like us, “appear but for a time, and then vanish away,’— 
but also in that external nature which, though itself too 
subject to decay and change, affects us with a sense of per- 
manent endurance far exceeding what belongs to our short- 
lived existence, and with a sense of power immeasurably 
surpassing our individual feebleness. Indeed, in the loftiest 
expressions of this instinctive assumption, we find the rela- 
tions apparently belonging to the inward and the outward 
reversed: that which affects our senses is treated as the 
transitory and perishable, and that of which we are conscious 
only internally as alone free from decay. “Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth and the 
world was made, thou art God, from everlasting and world 
without end.”* “Hast thou not heard, hast thou not known, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary ; there is no search- 
ing of His understanding. He giveth power to the faint ; 
and to those that have no might He increaseth strength.”+ _ 
“The heavens shall vanish away like smoke ; and the earth 
shall wax old like a garment ; and they that dwell therein 
shall die in like manner ; but my salvation shall be for ever, 
and my righteousness shall not be abolished.” t 


* Ps. xc. 2, Prayer-book translation. + Is. xl. 28, 29. + Ise 
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It is true that, in some cases, as for instance in the old 
Greek religion, this sentiment of the permanence of spiri- 
tual being in God is obscured by speculations about the 
origin of things, which led to the notion of a succession of 
divinities, who had come into existence one after the other, 
and had followed each other in the government of the 
world. Still, the actual powers to which the Greeks attri- 
buted the regulation of the Great All, embodied for them, 
no less than Jehovah did for the Jews, the rational, moral 
nature of man ; that being which orders objects for intelli- 
gible ends, and sits in judgment on its own acts. Horace’s 
stanza, 

Quid prius dicam solitis Parentis 

Laudibus, qui res hominum ac deorum, 

Qui mare ac terras variisque mundum 
Temperat horis,* 


conveys, I conceive, a true picture of the feeling prevalent 
among Greeks and Latins on this matter. 

And the Power thus recognized by man’s religious in- 
stinct as the governing principle in the universe, men have 
also conceived to be their God; a Being who cares for 
them ; who will listen to their requests, promote their wel- 
fare, and protect them from evil; who will reward them if 
they please Him by their piety and goodness, and punish 
them if they displease Him by wickedness and impiety. 

These are the two great characters of the religious senti- 
ment, emerging, more or less fully, in all religious systems, 
—the ascription to God of an enduring intelligent moral 
will, and faith in His attention to men and their acts indi- 
vidually. I admit unreservedly the variety of conflicting 
conceptions and unfounded beliefs by or with which both 
phases of this sentiment have been expressed or associated. 
I admit that this conflict of conceptions and want of a solid 
ground for beliefs constitutes a primd facie case in support 
of the objection, often made in the present day, to the reli- 
gious sentiment under every form of conception or mode of 
belief; that a guide who has so continually led those who 
have followed him astray, cannot be trusted at all. The 
criticising reason appears justified, by the confused contest 


‘* What shall I mention before the wonted praise of our Parent, who controls 
the affairs of men and gods, the sea and land, and the universe in its varied 
hours ?’—Odes, i. 12, 13—17. 
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of religious faiths, in saying, Surely the whole group of 
ideas constituting religion must rest on a profound misap- 
prehension of the true nature of things. 

But in thus rejecting the instinct of our natural religious 
sentiment as a guide to the character of the Power by which 
we are sustained, the objectors appear to me to make two 
important oversights. 

1. They overlook the fact that there is a sphere where a 
direct care of God for the individual may be exercised, 
without encountering any of the difficulties attending the 
belief in its exercise in the world of nature, where man has 
in general sought for it—namely, that inner world, of the 
goods which are “not subject to moth and rust,” and where 
no “thieves can break through and steal ;’ and that, within 
this sphere, the accordant testimony of all who have seriously 
made the trial declares this care to be uniformly exercised, 
and asserts that here men may obtain an answer to their 
prayers as certain as is the course of external events when 
determined by the means appropriate to it. 

2. They treat natural instincts as if they were machines 
for grinding out thoughts ready made, and entirely overlook 
the character of the process through which such instincts 
transform themselves into definite conceptions. 

We are accustomed to speak of instincts as unerring im- 
pulses, because we are most struck by them in those cases 
where the subject-matter to which they apply is so limited 
that the intelligent faculty urged by them into action runs, 
so to speak, upon rails, and cannot swerve to right or left. 
But even within the animal world, the higher creatures 
manifest the so-called wonders of instinct very feebly. The 
instincts of a dog, for instance, do not produce anything 
nearly so wonderful as a honeycomb, yet undoubtedly a dog 
has far more general intelligence than a bee. And in man, 
as a rule, instinctive impulses, though they impel him to 
act, by no means assure him against mistakes in his actions. 
Hunger urges us to eat; but it does not tell us whether the - 
food appropriated will prove wholesome. Love will sway 
the whole being of a man and woman; but those whom its 
influence brings together may prove far from suited to each 
other’s society. In truth, there intervenes, more or less, in 
all intelligent creatures, between the impulse and the act 
springing from it, the great faculty of tmagination, to con 
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struct out of the materials furnished by sensation or emo- 
tion the conceptions by which the impelling will may be 
guided in the effort to realize its instinctive tendencies. 
And in proportion to the abundance of material at the com- 
mand of the imagination in any case, and the degree of 
constructive power possessed by it, is its liability to form 
conceptions not really consistent with the nature of things, 
and therefore doomed to perish, sooner or later, before that 
destructive action of the criticising judgment, so terrible to 
every one whose faith in God is bound up with faith in 
some one of the many conceptions by which men have ex- 
pressed their instinctive belief in Him. For the liability to 
error, common to the action of the imagination in every 
case, has especially shewn itself in connection with religious 
sentiment, as must be expected in a matter so vast and 
complicated as is the question of the relations subsisting 
between man and the invisible Author of his being. But 
if this liability to error in the conceptions produced under 
the impulse of an instinctive tendency were a sufficient 
reason for distrusting the tendency, we should be doomed 
to a universal scepticism, and must give up our trust in 
science no less than in religion. For if we ask ourselves 
on what our confidence in the existence around us of a uni- 
verse of objects distinct from the sensations of which we are 
directly conscious depends, the only answer possible is, that 
the instinct of reason refuses to be satisfied by any other 
assumption. Yet, undoubtedly, all our natural conceptions 
about the more striking objects assumed to exist around us 
are subverted by astronomy, and all our common concep- 
tions of the nature of matter are becoming completely re- 
cast by the progress of chemistry and physics; so that if 
mistakes in our conceptions about that which we instinct- 
ively assume to be distinct from ourselves are a proof of its 
non-existence, we must deny existence to the universe as 
well as to its Author. 

That we are at all disposed to apply to the inner world 
a principle which we should at once condemn as absurd if 
applied to the outer world, is due, I conceive, to the extent 
to which the objects of religious faith are associated with 
our emotions. The substance becomes so identified with 
the form, that men feel as if God Himself were disappearing 
when they discover that the imaginations about Him or 
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His acts in which they had trusted are more or less un- 
trustworthy. And therefore it becomes of great importance, 
at the present time, to point out the considerations specially 
adapted to act as a remedy to this paralysis of faith,— 
namely, first, the community of feeling really existing at 
the bottom of the manifold forms of religion which have 
prevailed among men ; and, secondly, the circumstance that 
the difference of these forms is only what, from the consti- 
tution of our minds, we must expect to find; so that, if we 
take our stand on scientific principles, we are justified in 
treating the religious sentiment and the assumptions natu- 
ral to it as conformable to the realities of the universe. I 
say, if we take our stand upon scientific principles, because 
it appears to me that, in the discussion of religious ques- 
tions at present, while full weight is given to the objections 
adducible against the conceptions commonly connected with 
our religious faith from the discoveries of science, the sup- 
port supplied by scientific reasoning to the asswmptions of 
which these conceptions are one form is commonly ignored, 
and thus the strength of religion is obscured by the weak- 
ness of theology. Theologians have set up a Deity “to 
whom nothing is too hard;’ a Deity clothed with what 
they call “omnipotence” and “omniscience ;” attributes 
which, if they are taken to mean anything more than this, 
that in God all power must originate, and from Him all 
knowledge must proceed, are entirely incompatible with 
natural law and order and individual freedom. And the 
reaction against such assumptions inevitably produced by 
the profound study of natural law and order in modern 
times, threatens to deprive their pupils of faith in the Deity 
altogether. The temple of Church-worship and Bible-wor- 
ship, now tottering to its fall, is in danger of involving in 
the crash of its ruins the altar of religious faith, over which 
its ponderous arches have been raised. But the altar rests 
upon the rock of natural truth, while the foundations of 
the temple have been laid upon the shifting sands of human 
conceptions. If the “rains descend, and the floods come, » 
and the winds blow, and beat” upon that temple, it may 
fall, while the altar remains uninjured by the storm. “No- 
thing is too hard for our God,” has been the axiom of the 
theologian. Why then has He left men to form such incon- 
gruous conceptions about Himself, and in their practical 
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conduct to fall so far short of the perfection of which we 
can imagine them capable? What intelligible answer has 
Theology ever nade to questions such as these? But the 
questions are possible because the battle is fought, not on 
the ground of science, but on that of theological ontology. 
The religious sceptic invokes the aid of scientific discovery 
and critical research, to shew that there is no sort of proof 
of the existence of a Divinity such as his theological oppo- 
nent insists on creating, and argues from this want of evi- 
dence of the existence of such a Deity, to the non-existence 
of any Being who can be properly called Divine. But if 
we take up our position altogether on scientific ground, the 
difficulty in finding an answer to such questions vanishes 
with the disappearance of the question. The scientific 
thinker, abstaining from any pretension to determine what 
might be, confines himself exclusively to the task of ascer- 
taining as far as possible what is or has been, and the endea- 
vour to form conceptions by which the facts thus ascertained 
may be reasonably explained. From this standing-point, 
the question to be asked in regard to religious sentiment is 
simply, What reasonable account can we give of the general 
instinctive tendency of mankind to ascribe the order of the 
universe to the action of a Being possessing the qualities of 
intelligent and moral will specially distinctive of man’s own 
nature? Is any hypothesis so probable as the one, that this 
instinct is derived from the Being to whom it points, and 
that the wide differences in men’s conceptions about this 
Being are attributable only to the difficulty of forming any 
adequate conceptions upon a matter which so completely 
eludes the test of experience? I know of no eminent sci- 
entific thinker who has given a negative reply to these 
questions on scientific grounds. And it seems to me that 
the most recent attainments of. scientific research furnish a 
strong reason for an answer in the affirmative. 

Geological investigations have shewn us that the present 
state of things upon the earth is the outcome of an enor- 
mously long chain of processes, by which the earth has been 
gradually provided with the vast variety of soil, climate and 
natural resources, and the rich development of animal and 
vegetable life, suitable for the residence of a creature fur- 
nished with the bodily and mental qualities belonging to 
man, though no doubt they may exist for other causes than 
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that only of promoting his welfare. But throughout this 
enormous development, it appears certain that, in the cha- 
racter of the individuals forming the various races who have 
inhabited our planet, there has been a constant advance to 
the more full manifestation of those qualities which consti- 
tute the perfection of social and reasonable being. That the 
creatures who have successively occupied the earth during 
its successive geological periods were adapted to the condi- 
tion of things prevailing when they thus appeared, I do not 
doubt. But this does not affect the fact of the progress I 
have noticed. Now contrast the predominance of inverte- 
brate life in the earliest phases of living existence upon the 
earth, and then the scaly hides and gigantic forms fearfully 
provided with implements of destruction, of the Saurian 
period, with the variety of graceful shapes and more deli- 
cately organized modes of being now abundant in it ; eulmi- 
nating in man, who, by the absence of any natural armour 
adequate to his protection, and the adaptation of his sensi- 
tive, flexible hands and feet to all modes of industrial 
activity governed by constructive intelligence, is led by his 
physical structure, and the necessity of providing the means 
of existence, at once to those social unions under which his 
moral nature finds the conditions proper for its expansion, 
and to the mental exercises adapted, by developing his 
intellectual powers, to make social union possible. Then 
consider what has come out of the action of the creature 
thus peculiarly organized :—how, by slow degrees, he has 
emerged from the rude struggle for existence marking the 
period of the flint implements, through the discovery of the 
art of working the metals which existed in the earth ready 
to be worked ;—how his intellectual and moral nature has 
been developed by the fitness of certain natural regions to 
promote their growth ; e.g. the rich alluvial plains watered 
by the Euphrates, the Indus or the Nile ; the fertile valleys, 
the beautiful mountains and enticing seas of Asia Minor 
and many-islanded Greece ; the coast of Syria, intermediate 
as a centre of commercial communication between the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile; and the vine-clad. 
hills of Palestine; and thus has produced the societies 
whose monumental or architectural remains, or surviving 
literature, attest to us the rise of domestic morality, of 
national law, of the arts of peaceful industry, and the 
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triumphs of imaginative genius. And then reflect upon the 
fact that all this civilization has reposed in every case upon 
a profound religious feeling, on a sense of trust in and reve- 
rence for the Great Being, Author and Upholder of the 
whole wonderful universe, with whom man has sought to 
place himself in communication through sacrifice and prayer, 
on whom he has relied for protection in life, with whom he 
has even hoped to be more closely united by death. Can 
it be reasonable to suppose that the instinctive tendency 
developed by this long and manifold preparation, an instinct 
so intimately bound up with all that hitherto has most 
furthered the well-being of this lord of earth-born creatures, 
is not a true guide to the nature of that Being from whom 
the whole of this vast development has proceeded? If we 
reject this supposition, must we not be driven to suppose 
that the development denotes a growth within the Being 
from whose action it has arisen? And is such an hypothesis 
consistent with what the telescope and the spectroscope, 
those twin brethren of world-penetrating insight, reveal to 
us as to the character of the great universe to which we 
belong? When we have learnt how insignificant is the 
place filled by the earth in it; when we have ocular demon- 
stration of the identity of the Power at work around us with 
the Power whose action is flashed to us across the all-com- 
bining ether from countless suns; when chemistry and 
physiology teach us that out of the elements thus univer- 
sally traceable our bodies are built up ; when paleontology 
reveals to us, in the earliest shapes of organized life, the 
same principle of adaptive structure which we find in ope- 
ration in the living beings existing now, and traces back 
the forms connected with our mental qualities to these ear- 
liest shapes,—how is it possible to suppose that the changes 
attested by the “Stone Book” imply any change in the cha- 
racter of that all-sustaining Being on whom our individual 
lives depend? But if the sustaining Power does not alter, 
while that which it sustains changes, it is clear that the 
latter cannot be identified with the former, but can only 
point to it, indicating by the phenomena produced the cha- 
racter of the producing substance, without exhausting it. 
What the sentiment of trust and reverence demands in the 
Being whom it places at the root of existence—Intelligence 
and Love, and not merely mysterious Power—must be essen- 
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tial attributes of His nature, sirice they appear as the results 
of His action, and would never have manifested themselves 
at all if they had not been always present.* 

I say, then, scientific research does really supply to the 
modern inquirer a support for the needs of his emotional 
nature,—in place of that belief in a positive infallible reve- 
lation which its discoveries and those of critical research 
take away,—in the continuity of development disclosed by 
these discoveries. The conscious constructive action, through 
which the human imagination presents to man the Power 
manifested in the universe as an Object of reverence, trust 
and love, is connected by an unbroken chain of gradual 
advance with the constructive action manifested in the pro- 
duction of organized life. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that the instinct displayed in this conscious con- 
ception is in harmony with the nature of that Being from 
whom the capacity for forming it is derived; though the 
freedom of the human imagination allows it to make a con- 
trary supposition. That the conceptions expressing this 
instinct should need to be often remodelled, so as to bring 
them into conformity with the increasing knowledge of 
mankind, is analogous to the succession of organized beings 
in the course of nature. But that analogy justifies the 
assumption that the new forms ought not abruptly to depart 
from the old type, and condemns, in the name of natural 
order, the substitution, in place of the old conceptions ex- 
pressing the religious sentiment, of conceptions where this 
sentiment must disappear with the forms of conception 
produced by it. 

Now if the account here given of the sentiment of religion 
and its place in human history be conformable to fact, we 


* Mr. Herbert Spencer assumes that life and intelligence are developed in 
the universe, during what he calls periods of Differentiation, which are con- 
ceived to follow upon periods of Redintegration caused by the expansive force 
of the heat evolved through the collision of the bodies produced in the process 
of Differentiation. The latter process is subject to experimental study, since 
we live in the midst of it. The former can only be imagined, being by its 
nature removed from the possibility of individual experience. But supposing 
it to be the fact that the universe does manifest in different parts this modifi- 
cation of the old Heraclitan 60d¢ dvw and 60d¢ c40w imagined by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, such partial changes, following each other by a general law, involve 
the conception of an unchanging Power beneath and distinct from them, to 
which they point. They may be modes of its action. They cannot be substi- 
tutes for it. 
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are further justified, by the analogy of our mental acquisi- 
tions in other cases, in expecting that, among the various 
expressions of this sentiment to which different races of men 
have given utterance, some would yield a deeper insight 
into the true nature of this sentiment than others, and that 
thus the people among whom they arose would become the 
leaders of mankind in the utterance of religious feeling. 
For history shews us such leaders of human progress in 
many other cases. For instance, we habitually recognize 
Greece as our leader in philosophy, literature and plastic art ; 
tome as our leader in the principles of equity; Italy as 
our leader in the sacred art which grew out of Christianity ; 
Germany as our leader in the art of musical expression. It 
is therefore quite possible, without recourse to any theory 
of supernatural agency, to hold that the Jews have been 
our leaders in the sphere of religious emotion ; and, in this 
character, as the earliest and in some respects profoundest 
expression of the sentiment of trust, reverence and awe, 
mingled with love, peculiarly distinctive of religious senti- 
ment, the Bible may be to us par excellence “the Word 
of God.” But the leadership thus ascribed to the Jews, 
far from implying any Divine partiality by which they 
were lifted up above the ordinary conditions of mortality, 
does not even imply that the conceptions of the Divine 
action in the universe formed by them, and united with 
their expression of religious sentiment, should accord with 
the actual course of nature, as well as those formed by 
nations who have entered into the world of religious sen- 
timent less deeply. Nay, there is even a probability that 
they would be /ess accordant with natural order than the 
conceptions formed by men of other races, whose dispo- 
sitions led them to study natural phenomena as they are 
presented to our senses, or speculative truth as it offers 
itself to our intelligence, rather than to that occupation 
with our emotional nature which forms the strength, and, 
if not checked by other studies, constitutes the weakness, 
of the religious spirit. It should not, then, be at all sur- 
prising if, as I conceive is the case, the conceptions about 
the universe and the Divine action in it pervading the Bible, 
accord with what we now know as to’these matters, far 
less well than those of the ancient Greeks, or their brethren 
on the Indus; although, as mere expressions of religious 
feeling, they may be superior to the conceptions originating 
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in Greece or India. But, if religion have the solid basis 
claimed for it in the present argument, there ought to be 
some way of looking at the universe in which the concep- 
tions suggested by our emotional nature can unite with 
those suggested by the study of the world without us. It 
seems to me to be a strong proof, confirmatory of the view 
taken in these pages, that the religious history of mankind 
does mark out, in broad, unmistakable outlines, traced by 
the spontaneous development of man’s religious instincts, 
the way in which this union can be effected. 

Notwithstanding the vast variety of religious faiths sub- 
sisting among mankind, the choice of the religious inquirer 
lies between one or other of three great forms—Bouddhism, 
Christianity and Mahometanism. I name them in the chro- 
nological order of their appearance, because, while all other 
religions are avowedly national, these three, and these only, 
assert a claim to be religions for mankind, of whom the 
great majority do actually belong, nominally at least, to one 
or the other of these rival camps. Now these three religions 
are distinguished by the peculiarity that Christianity unites 
the conceptions which in Bouddhism and Mahometanism are 
opposed. 'To Bouddhist theology, God is so entirely imma- 
nent in the universe, that He may be said to be lost in it ; 
appearing only as the Karma or moral cause of all phases 
of existence, which has manifested to mankind the way of 
perfect wisdom, the road to Nirvana, by becoming incarnate 
in the Bouddha. To Mahometanism, the world shrivels up 
before God, whose absolute will, instead of incarnating itself 
in the creature, crushes it into insignificance. Christianity 
borrowed from Semitic feeling the conception of the trans- 
cendence of God to the world, while it borrowed from 
Aryan speculation the conception of His true immanence 
in it, expressing that conception under a double form: first, 
by the doctrine that the Son of God, “God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, of one 
substance with the Father,” had been incarnate in the man 
Jesus ; secondly, by the doctrine that the Divine Being, 
once visibly manifested on earth as our Lord, is constantly 
present invisibly with His church in the elements of the 
Eucharist. Thus was wedded in mysterious union the 
attributes which its rivals divided. 

It is not my intention to consider here whether these 
Catholic assumptions are statements of a real Divine action 
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specially manifested in Jesus of Nazareth. I will assume, 
for the purpose of my present argument, that the concep- 
tion of any such special action is a mistake ; that the truth 
belonging to Christianity consists only in the idea that the 
principles of immanence and transcendence do truly unite 
in the Deity, who really dwells in the world as the source 
of its physical order, and really transcends it as the source 
of moral truth and the object of religious reverence ; that 
the proper function of Jesus in the religious history of our 
race was merely to shew to man, through the fulness of the 
Divine Spirit dwelling in him, what an inexhaustible spring 
of the tenderest and purest ove lies beneath that hard crust 
of elemental Power which the Divine Wisdom causes to 
blossom into the richness of organized life; and that the 
ascription to him of a conscious oneness with God, different 
in kind from the consciousness attainable by man generally, 
was an error of the Church ; a form of conception necessary, 
no doubt, at the time when it arose, as the means of uniting 
Semitic faith with Aryan thought, but destined to give 
place to the direct union of thought and emotion in one 
comprehensive idea, when the progress of scientific discovery 
should have prepared men for its acceptance. Still, the 
remarkable fact will remain unaffected, that the course of 
man’s religious history has itself brought about a union of 
the two great forms of conception under which the human 
imagination has presented to consciousness the notion of 
God in a third conception, where both sides are combined, 
and that without any apparent knowledge by the actors in this 
remarkable operation of what they were really doing. Surely 
we are justified in drawing from this circumstance a decided 
attestation to the conformity of religious sentiment with the 
realities of the universe. For is it not clear that precisely 
this faith is what we need as the reconciling principle of 
Science and Religion? Is not the contest between them at 
bottom this: What is to be regarded as the true reality : 
the outward with its fixed conditions, or the inward with its 
varying impulses? Can any answer carry with it a more 
prima facie stamp of truth than the answer, Both are alike 
real; both have their eternal source in the Divine Being, 
who will give you strength internally according to your 
needs, if you lean on Him, and will thus enable you to bear 
patiently and use for your own benefit the necessities of 
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the external? Has not this, in fact, been the doctrine of 
the profoundest systems of philosophy ; only that here it is . 
brought within the grasp of all mankind by being proposed, 
not as philosophy, but as religion? Yet is it not clear also 
that this doctrine is the legitimate offspring of Christian 
teaching, if we do not reduce to a nullity the idea of Incar- 
nation, historically inseparable from Christianity? What- 
ever view we may take of the nature of Jesus, if his charac- 
ter and story are regarded as giving us a true insight into 
the depths of the Divine Being, we must assume that the 
limitations and sufferings of our existence on earth are 
not barriers between ourselves and God, but the appointed 
means for the exercise of those virtues by which we become 
united to Him. The great lesson of self-renunciation, the 
profound root of all lofty morality, cannot cease to be uttered 
from Calvary, unless the story of the Gospels could be con- 
verted into a pure myth; a result which in the present 
state of critical investigation must be pronounced to be 
impossible ; and it is there brought into close association 
with that trust in the Divine perfection required to prevent 
it from degenerating into a stern submission to an inevi- 
table fate. 

Thus we have, in the ascertained facts of man’s religious 
history, as they appear by the light of the most uncompro- 
mising criticism, after all the haze of imaginative fancy 
either as to the past or the future has been dispersed, evi- 
dence of a Divine presence with and guidance of our race, 
capable of replacing the support formerly given to religious 
feeling by the belief in an authoritative revelation ; while 
it is free from the danger of being itself destroyed by the 
critical investigations beneath which this belief must ulti- 
mately succumb. 

Those who at the present time advocate the duty of a 
scrupulous adherence to truth in theological discussions, at 
whatever cost of sentiment, are often subjected to the re- 
proach of having nothing to give in place of the faith they 
take away but the notion of an “ever-silent” God, who has left — 
His creatures to stray in a labyrinthine maze of Monotheis- 
tic, Polytheistic or Pantheistic beliefs, with no guiding clue 
except the discovery of a community in error, and no light 

“But a dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it.” 
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The course of religious criticism has been disadvantage- 
ously contrasted in this respect with that of physical science, 
where the attack on old opinions has always been accom- 
panied by the assertion of some new conception, more satis- 
factory to the intelligence of those addressed than the con- 
ceptions assailed. But the view suggested here escapes from 
this reproach. It shews that the religious history of man, 
when investigated on scientific principles, that is to say, 
without the pretence of determining beforehand what the 
Divine action ought to be, and with the simple desire of 
finding a conception by which the phenomena of this history 
may be combined into a reasonable unity, does replace the 
old conception of revelation by an idea far more compre- 
hensive and agreeable to the religious sentiment. In place 
of a God who has spoken only now and then to a few arbi- 
trarily selected favourites, or at best to a church which has 
never included a third of mankind, it presents to us a God 
who has spoken and is speaking to all men, at all times, by 
the instinct of religious trust, and who, in the religious his- 
tory of mankind, has made provision for affirming their 
faith in His universal presence and teaching, by a concep- 
tion proper to it, so soon as men are weaned from attach- 
ment to the special forms in which they have imprisoned 
the common sentiment,—a God who, by the accordance of 
the internal and the external, is leading men to that simple 
reliance on their “Father who is in heaven,’ where the 
naive aspirations of the child meet in the closest union with 
the profoundest speculations of the scientific philosopher. 


EDWARD VANSITTART NEALE. 


II.—CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF ISAIAH xxxvi— 
xxxix. ON THE BASIS OF RECENT ASSYRIAN 
DISCOVERIES. 


THE incorporation of these historical fragments into the 
Book of Isaiah is due partly to the magnificent prophecy of 
Isaiah which they contain, and which was not included in 
the published collection of the prophet’s works, partly to 
the information they give about the political position of 
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the son of Amoz, partly to the confirmation afforded by 
them of the warnings and promises found in the preceding 
portion of the book. Their verbal agreement with the similar 
narratives in 2 Kings xviili—xx. is too great to admit of 
any other explanation than that the one was copied from 
the other. Were they both taken from a third source, their 
arrangement alone, to say nothing of the words and phrases, 
would not coincide so exactly. I shall not enter here upon 
the question of the relative priority of the two accounts: 
this has long ago been settled in favour of the Book of 
Kings. Not only are the narratives in the style of the 
compiler of the historical books of the Old Testament, but 
the misplacement of the last two verses of Is. xxxviil., which 
receive their explanation only from 2 Kings xx. 7, 8, as 
well as small touches like the addition of Tartan and Rab- 
saris in 2 Kings xviii. 17—genuine Assyrian offices, not 
likely to be known by a later writer unless found in his 
authorities—and presupposed also by vers. 17, 18, or the 
omission of the true auditors (O97) in Is. xxxvi. 21, shew 
plainly which is the older of the two. Indications to the 
contrary, such as the more correct Perfect SB in Is. xxxvil. 
34, and the improvement upon the order of words in 2 
Kings xix. 2, merely imply the correcting hand of a redac- 
tor; and the psalm of Hezekiah which is not found in 
Kings may easily have been derived from a special source 
by the writer of Isaiah xxxvii. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the psalm was contained in the royal chronicles 
from which the historical compiler drew his accounts ; 
indeed the way in which it is introduced (Is. xxxviii. 9), 
with an explanatory reference to events already detailed, 
points out pretty clearly that it was an independent com- 
position. The heading is similar to those of the Psalms, 
and the whole piece must have been excerpted from a col- 
lection of that kind. © 

Having settled that the narratives in Isaiah have been 
copied from the Book of Kings, and that they bear the 
impress of the compiler of the latter, we are able to fix. 
the date of their composition in their present form at 
some time during the Babylonish captivity. The writer 
will thus have been separated from the events which he 
records by about 150 years, and he will have subjected 
the documents before him to that amount of combination 
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and free handling which was necessary to reduce them into 
a continuous and readable form. A Jewish editor in the 
sixth century B.C. was not likely to be critical, and his 
materials would necessarily be incomplete and confused, 
more especially if he wrote in a foreign land. We may 
gain some idea of the nature of them from the self-contra- 
dictions of the artificial chronology by which the historical 
compiler endeavoured to harmonize the annals of Judah 
and Israel. We know, too, that he did 1ot confine himself 
to jejune chronicles: he used the royal biographies com- 
posed by. various seers and prophets, as well as the popular 
histories of men like Elijah and Hlisha, which perhaps 
emanated from the schools of the prophets. We must not 
expect, therefore, to find in the chapters which we are dis- 
cussing the accurate and chronological account of a con- 
temporary. 

Tn fact, a merely superficial glance would convince us 
that they are so many clisconnected fragmeuts, bound toge- 
ther without any strict chronological order, but in reference 
to a common subject. The two later sections begin with 
the indefinite phrases, “In those days,” “At that time ;’ 
while the murder of Sennacherib related in the preceding 
verse is fixed by the Assyrian Canon at B.C. 681, fifteen 
years after the death of Hezekiah, and, in all probability, 
of Isaiah also. But even the longer section which gives 
the account of the Assyrian campaign agaiust Jerusalem, 
shews signs of being a redaction of more than one docu- 
ment. Apart from the evidence of the Assyrian inscrip- 
‘tions, which, we shall see, place the invasion of Sennacherib 
in B.C. 701 (that is, in Hezekiah’s twenty-sixth year), and 
claim a conquest of Judah for Sargon, Sennacherib’s prede- 
cessor, about 710, we have repetitions (Is. xxxvii. 2, 5, 5), 
a change of the king of Egypt (xxxvi. 6) into Tirhakah of 
Ethiopia (xxxvii. 9), interruptions of the context (xxxvi. 8, 
9), and other inconsequences in the Biblical narrative, which 
indicate an attempt to work up into one whole a number 
of independent materials. The insertion of Hezekiah’s 
psalm in the Isaianic version, as well as the distortion of 
the verses which accompany it, shew how readily this 
might be effected. It is now impossible to separate throuyh- 
out the different portions of the compiler’s work; but I 
think it can be made clear that three independent sources 
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at least have gone to make up the history of Sennacherib’s 
campaign, and that two invasions of Judea, one by Sargon 
and one by his son and successor, have been confused 
together. 

Let us first consider the evidence of the Assyrian monu- 
ments. These give Sargon a reign of seventeen years from 
B.C. 722 to 705, when he was assassinated, and Sennacherib 
mounted the throne on 12th day of the month Ab. Unfor- 
tunately we have no annalistic account of Sargon’s reign. 
Certain of his campaigns can be dated, and their general 
order does not admit of question; but his annals are much 
mutilated, and his Standard Inscription simply gives the 
events of his first fifteen years, without stating in what year 
each occurrence took place. We are therefore unable to 
determine exactly the year in which Samaria was captured. 
Dr. Schrader* assigns it to B.C. 722, arguing from the fact 
that it is said to have happened “in the beginning of” his 
“reign ;” and he accordingly transfers the campaign against 
Elam, which comes before the conquest of Samaria in the 
Standard Inscription, to a subsequent period. I should be 
inclined, on the contrary, to make B.C. 720 the year of the 
capture, in view of the positive statement of the Assyrian 
monarch that he commenced the siege (alvi, from 74), as 
well as of the fact that a recently discovered tablet places 
the first campaign in the king’s second year, and this cam- 
paign must have been the one against Elam. Unfortunately 
the chronology of the reign depends in great measure upon 
the date of the capture of Samaria; if B.C. 720 were the 
sixth year of Hezekiah, his fourteenth will be 712 or 71], 
ten years before the invasion of Sennacherib. Now Sargon 
more than once calls himself the conqueror of Judeea, as in 
Layard's Inscriptions, xxxiii. 8, where he is styled “the 
subduer of the land of Judah whose situation is remote” 
(musacnis mat Yahudu sa asar-su rwukw). The most im- 
portant testimony is obtained from a cylinder, unhappily 
much mutilated, which is still unpublished. The legend, so 
far as it is legible, runs as follows: “.... in its neighbour- 
hood a ditch .... by one cubit in depth [I dug]; the conduit 
of the waters [and] the channels for [the subjugation] of the 


* “Studien u. Kritiken,” 1871, pp. 687, &. ‘‘ Die Keilinschriften u. d. 
Alte Testament,” p. 159, 
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country of the Philistines, the land of Judah, the land of 
E[dom, and] the land of the Moabites who dwell by the 
sea (= the Dead Sea), who owed tribute and presents to 
Assur my lord, [but] plotted rebellion, men of insolence, 
who in order to revolt against me carried their bribes for 
alliance to Pharaoh king of Egypt, a prince who could not 
save them, and sent him homage. I, Sargon, the established 
prince, the reverer of the worship of Assur and Merodach, 
the protector of the renown of Assur, caused the warriors 
that belonged to me entirely to cross the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates during a great flood, and that same Yavani, their 
king, who trusted in his [forces] and did not [pay reverence] 
to my sovereignty, heard of the progress of my expedition 
to [the land of the Kh Jatti (Hittites), and the fox of [Assur] 
my [lord] overwhelmed him..... 

Now the mention of Yavan of Ashdod, the head of the 
Western revolt, enables us to assign an approximate date to 
this mutilated inscription. From other monuments (Botta, 
pl. 149) we know that the events alluded to in this passage 
must be placed after B.C. 718. Yavan, who had no claim 
to the crown, was raised to the throne of Ashdod by the 
people in conjunction with the Hittites, in the place of the 
Assyrian vassal Akhimiti. Akhimit was a brother of the 
former king Azuri, who had been deposed by Sargon in 
consequence of his refusal to pay any further tribute to 
Nineveh, and his endeavour to excite a revolt among “the 
neighbouring kings.” When attacked by Sargon, Yavan 
fled to Egypt, but his ally, the Ethiopian king, was induced 

_by fear to deliver him up to his enemies ; and Ashdod was 
besieged and plundered by the Assyrian army. The siege 
is referred to in Is. xx. Among the kings who had joined 
Yavan in his rebellion and had entered into treaty with 
Pharaoh, as we see from the broken cylinder, was Hezekiah ; 
though the account of his subsequent subjugation by Sargon 
is unfortunately lost. 

It is evident from this that Judah and Hezekiah were 
conquered by the king of Assyria long before the famous 
invasion of Sennacherib, and that this conquest, complete 
as it seems to have been, is wholly ignored in our biblical 
history. But we also know from the Assyrian monu- 
ments that it was Sargon, and not Sennacherib, into whose 
hand Samaria, Hamath and Arpad, were delivered (Isaiah 
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xxxvi. 19). The same may be said of Sepharvaim (Sippara) 
and Ivah, when we compare 2 Kings xvii. 24, The Jewish: 
compiler has therefore fused two distinct invasions toge- 
ther, perhaps unintentionally, perhaps from motives of pa- 
triotism. We have, however, at least one prophecy of 
Isaiah, which only receives light from this campaign of 
Sargon, and which furnishes us with some details of the 
invoad. The Tenth chapter cannot apply to Sennache- 
rib’s invasion, as this was from Lachish on the soutli-west, 
whereas the course of the Assyrian army, as described hy 
the prophet, was through Aiath, Michmash and Nob on 
the north-east by the usual road frum Samaria and Syria. 
The difficulty has long been recognized, and Isaiah has 
been supposed to be describing an ideal invasion,—a strange 
procedure for a contemporary speaking to his countrymen 
in the midst of a crisis. But the reference to Carchemish, 
Hamath, Arpad, Samaria and Damascus, in vv. 9 and J1, 
proves that the invader was not Sennacherib, Lut Sargon ; 
and as Carchemish and its prince Pisiris were not over- 
come until some years after the war with Hamath and 
Gaza and the battle at Raphia, in which Sabaco of Egypt 
and Khanuu of Gaza were completely defeated (B.C. 720), 
the prophecy must belong to the later expedition of the 
Assyrian monarch which is recorded on the broken cylinder. 
Now the words of the prophecy clearly imply something 
more than a mere passage through Judeea or an ineffectual 
attempt to take Jerusalem. Verses 4, 6, 12, 22, 23 and 33, 
seem to indicate a capture of the city and a slaughter in its 
streets. Isaiah’s tone is very different from what it is when 
he speaks of Sennacherib. ‘The Assyrian is to prevail 
against “the daughter of Zion” (x. 32, 33), instead of being 
laughed to scorn (xxxvil. 22); the forests of Lebanon are 
to be cut down (x. 34), instead of this being but an empty 
threat of the invader (xxxviil. 24); and destruction is to 
visit the land, so that a remnant shall return from bondage 
as out of Egypt (x. 21—24), instead of that remnant being 
saved within the walls of Jerusalem and re-peopling the 
country from thence (xxxvii. 31, 32). All that the prophet 
can promise is a return from exile and the punishment of 
the oppressor. Even more despondent is chapter xxii, “the 
burden of the valley of vision,” as a later writer has entitled 
it. The rulers of Jerusalem have fled, the people are spoiled, 
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the walls are broken down, the horsemen are at the gate, 
and the breaches have been discovered. Hezekiah has 
brought water into the city, in preparation for a siege (cf. 2 
Kings xx. 20), and “broken down the houses to fortify the 
wall ;’ but all this shall be in vain, the people shall die 
(v. 14). The date of this prophecy is difficult to determine. 
It is certainly posterior to the wars with Klam and Damas- 
cus, as the conquered populations forin part of the Assyrian 
host (v. 6) ; but the denunciation of Shebna, which seems to 
belong to.the preceding oracle, probably took place before 
the invasion of Hezekiah’s fourteenth year. At all eveuts, 
Elakim seems to have taken Shebna’s place as treasurer 
in the first document used by the compiler. The chapter, 
therefore, may refer to the expedition of Sargou against 
Khanun of Gaza in 720 (or 719), when he might every 
moment be expected to attack Judea. 

However tlus may be, the Tenth chapter cau only relate to 
Sargon’s conquest of the country. I have already touched 
upon the reasons which make it clear that the campaign of 
Sennacherib recorded in cc. Xxxxvi. XXXVil. 1s nixed up with 
tlie more decisive inroad of his predecessor. This is rendered 
absolutely certain by the allusion to Samaria, Hamath, and 
Arpad; and in this way the date of Hezekiah’ fourteenth 
year may be explained. When we come to analyze the 
whole narrative, the want of coherency which we find in its 
various parts confirms our conclusion. The more original 
account in 2 Kings sends Rab-shakeh, along with the Tartan 
and the Rab-saris, against Jerusalem, in agreement with the 
statement of Isaiah xx. 1, whereas the copy in Isaiah, which 
altogether omits the important embassy and tribute of 
Hezekiah,* makes Rab-shakeh act throughout by himself 
(vv. 2, 3, comp. with 2 Kings xvin. 17, 18), manifestly in 
order to harmonize the narrative which presupposes the 
presence of Rab-shakeh alone (see xxxvi. 12, xxxvii. 4, 8). 
Here, therefore, it would appear that Rab-shakeh was repre- 
sented in one of the two records as summoning Hezekiah 
to surrender, and three persons in the other; and since we 
find the Tartan commanding before Ashdod in the year of 


* This omission of an embassy of which Sennacherib boasts in his inscrip- 
tions, and which alone explains the expedition against Jerusalem, Sennacherib 
wanting the possession of that fortress, and not presents only, shews clearly 
enough which of the two accounts is the older. 
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the Sargon expedition (Is. xx. 1), it is very possible that 
Rab-shakeh alone represented the Assyrians before Jerusalem 
at this time. This is made still more probable by the fact 
that the first answer of Isaiah speaks of “the servants of 
the king of Assyria” as delivering the insulting message 
(xxxvii. 6); and the compiler in Kings attaches “again” 
to the notice of “the messengers” sent from Libnah (xix. 9), 
while the prophecy delivered by Isaiah (xxxvii. 24) brings 
Sennacherib before us as reproaching the Lord by his 
“ servants,” 

When we proceed with the speech, we find still plainer 
indications of a double source. The words are uttered in 
the name of the Assyrian king, and yet vv. 8, 9, suddenly 
change to the person of Rab-shakeh, while the following 
verse returns to the language of the king. The two verses, 
however, are evidently out of place. Verse 10 continues 
the train of thought broken off at v. 7: Hezekiah has 
destroyed the altars of Jahveh, and Jahveh has therefore 
ordered the Assyrian monarch to destroy the land. The 
offer to give 2000 horses if the Jewish king can find riders 
for them belongs to a totally different train of thought. It 
cannot be connected with vv. 5 and 6, since here it is 
Pharaoh’s weakness that is the answer to Hezekiah’s 
“counsel and strength for war,” whereas in vv. 8, 9, it is, on 
the contrary, the weakness of the Jewish king. Nor does 
the mention of Egypt in v. 9 necessarily refer to the 
alliance with Pharaoh previously named. ‘Tirhakah, king 
of Ethiopia, was the antagonist of Sennacherib (xxxvii. 9), 
not the Egyptian Pharaoh: the latter was the opponent 
of Sargon, in concert with Sevekh (Sabaco, So), who is 
called only the “sultan” (si/dhannu) of Egypt in Sargon’s 
inscriptions, while Tirhakah was himself the Pharaoh. It 
was from Egypt, therefore, that the latter would have 
brought his chariots and horsemen: It is noticeable that 
the words of v. 5, “thou rebellest against me,” recall the 
language of 2 Kings xviii. 7, which refers to Hezekiah’s 
conduct early in his reign, and his revolt from the vassalage 
which Tiglath-Pileser had imposed upon his father. 

The answer of Eliakim (v.11) bears traces of free han- 
dling on the part’ of the compiler: M77) (“in the Jews’ 
language”) seems later than the time of Hezekiah, though 
M2T8 may be explained by the fact that Aramaic had 
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now become the common language of trade and diplomacy 
throughout the Semitic East. 

Rab-shakeh now appears alone (v. 13), and he begins his 
address with the titles that occur again and again upon the 
monuments. There can be no doubt that we have the 
genuine words of the envoy before us. But the next verse 
would again shew traces of a double original, since the com- 
piler (2 Kings xviii. 29) adds, “out of his hand,” in con- 
tradistinction to the use of the first person that appears. 
throughout the rest of the speech (except v. 18). The 
Isaianic copy, however, displays its harmonizing tendency 
by omitting the words in question. The following paragraph 
is rather the production of the Jewish annalist than of Rab- 
shakeh. The latter would hardly have been able to repro- 
duce so exactly the encouragement held out by Isaiah 
(xxxviil 6). The Assyrian version is contained in v, 14: 
Hezekiah, not the Lord, is the deliverer: the next verse is 
the form which the statement took in the mind of the 
Jewish writer. The Assyrian general, moreover, cannot 
well have added vv. 16,17, which could not be expeeted to 
persuade the people to surrender, however truly they might 
represent the actual procedure of the Assyrian kings, and 
the intention which a Jew would discover in their persua- 
sions towards submission. We have here, however, what is 
substantially repeated by “the messengers” of the next 
chapter; and when we consider that the deliverance of 
Jerusalem is represented. in two different forms, one through 
Hezekiah and the other through Jahveh, the latter agreeing 
with xxxvil. 10,—that the overthrow of the kings of Hamath, 
Arpad, Sepharvaim, Hena and Ivah, is described in xxxvii. 
13, in accordance with the assumed deliverance through 
Hezekiah, while the failure of the gods of Gozan, Haran, 
&c., to deliver their worshipers corresponds with the salva- 
tion claimed from Jahveh, and that “the king of Assyria” 
(xxxvi. 18) suddenly changes to the first person,—it becomes 
clear that we are dealing with two independent narratives 
which the compiler has endeavoured to work up together. 
In 2 Kings, Hena and Ivah are supplied after Sepharvaim, 
as in the next chapter; and since the conquest of the cities 
mentioned in this verse belongs to Sargon, while the over- 
throw of Gozan, Haran, Reseph and Eden, was the work of 
his “fathers” (as in y. 26), it is evident that the mention of 
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the first was derived from the history of the Sargon cam- 
paign, that of the second from the Sennacherib campaign. 
Now xxxvii. 12, 13, carefully separate the two, predicating 
“oods” of the one and “kings” of the other. Sargon’s envoy, 
therefore, will have known only of “kings,” and to him 
must be assigned xxxvi. 14, the following verses (in so far, 
that is, as they were suggested in substance by the Assy- 
rian) belonging to the time of Sennacherib. 

Tt is not easy to fix the date of the message sent to 
Isaiah. On the one hand, Rab-shakeh (v. 4) is alone men- 
tioned, though this is no conclusive fact when we consider 
the sy stematic suppression of his companions in the preced- 
ing chapter; on the other haid, the message of Sargon can 
scarcely be said “to reproach the living ( iod,” this referring. 
rather to the comparison made by Sennacherib’s envoys 
between Jahveh aid the heathen gods, and to the advice 
not to be deceived by the former (xxxvu. 10); while the 
allusion to “the remnant that is left” is more applicable to 
the state of things in 701 B.C., when Hezekiah was shut 
up in Jerusalem, as the inscriptions say, “as in a cage.” 
Besides, the expression is referred to in Isaiah’s answer 
(v.31); and as this is directed agaist Sennacherib, we may 
assign the verses to the same period. This is confirmed by 
Is. x. 20, 21, to which the words before us seem to look 
back. In any case, the original documents described two 
visits to Isaiah, as is plain from the otherwise unmeaning 
repetition of the fact that Hezekiah’s servants were sent to 
the prophet. Verse 5 (aN8a%), “And they came”) simply 
interrupts the narrative. 

The next two verses (6 and 7) are best explained by 
supposing that they are derived from an annalistic docu- 
ment which summarized the oracle of Isaiah afterwards 
inserted (vers. 21—35). The words “servants” and “ blas- 
phemed” shew that they belong to the Sennacherib cam- 
paign; and ver. 7 refers so directly to vv. 36—38, that 
these must originally have followed it immediately. The 
“blast” (9) is fulfilled by the simoom in ver. 36, the 
return and the murder in vy. 37 and 38. In its present 
position, the prediction is not only awkward and out of 
place, but unfulfilled. A second prophecy was needed to 
reassure Hezekiah, and so far from his being obliged to 
return homeward, Sennacherib proceeds to attack Libnah, 
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and afterwards, after defeating Tirhakah at Eltakeh, de- 
spatches a large army against Jerusalem. As the verse reads 
at present, however, the immediate cause of his retreat ap- 
pears to he “a rumour.” No allusion to this is made at the 
end of the chapter, and the “ blast” alone checks hii in his 
career. But tlie rumour is explained in v. 9 by the approach 
of Tirhakah, though this was not the cause of the return. 
We raust therefore regard the words, “and he shall hear a 
rumour,” as an interpolation, derived from another document 
which apparently detailed the events that happened while 
Sennacherib was lying before Lachish, expecting the advance 
of Tirhakah and receiving the Jewish tribute. 

The whole uarrative from here to v. 21 is very confused. 
As we have already seen, the words of the messengers in 
vv. 10—13 are a fragment of the message mixed up with 
Rab-shakeh’s address in the preceding chapter. The heading, 
“Thus saith the great king, the king of Assyria,” has been 
lost, and the first three verses are merely a variant version 
of xxxvi. 15, 18, 20; while the last verse is a more correct 
fragment of Sargou’s message, with the mention of Samaria 
omitted. After verse 12, xxxvi. 20 ought to be added, and 
vv. 8 and 9 of the same chapter would seem to have origin- 
ally followed. We can thus account for Isaiah’s coupling 
the charge of reproach and blasphemy against Jahvel: with 
the allusion to the Assyrian chariots (xxxvit. 23, 24). Sen- 
nacherib would have urged that Jahveh could not deliver 
Jerusalem, since Hezekiah had no horsemen to oppose to 
his own. 

There is another break in verse 14, The verbal message 
to Hezekiah has become a letter, and the whole verse is but 
a vepetition in another form of verse 1. The latter seems 
out of place, since the king would have sent Eliakim and 
his companions to Isaiah when they visited him (xxxvi. 22), 
before going into the temple. He could not well have sent 
them from that spot. The prayer of Hezekiah stands in 
much the same category as his psalm; and if we accept, as 
we ought to do upon critical principles, the more difficult 
reading of 2 Kings xix. 16, the cause of the prayer will be 
Rab-shakeh, and uot a letter received from the hand of 
messengers, as the heading in v. 14 would represent. Verse 1 
would therefore be more suitable here: The prophecy of 
Isaiah begins with a reference to the prayer; though we 
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need not suppose that the compiler extracted them both 
from the same document. The letter may belong to Sargon’s 
campaign, or it may have been the cause of the payment of 
tribute upon Hezekiah’s part. Isaiah’s prophecy seems to 
have been simultaneous with the king’s prayer, delivered to 
Eliakim and his companions while Hezekiah was in the 
Temple.* 

Verse 36 would have succeeded v. 7 in the primary docu- 
ment. Of course the number 185,000 is an exaggeration. 
The force before Jerusalem was but a detachment of the 
Assyrian army, and we do not find from the inscriptions 
that the whole ever amounted to so high a figure. The 
largest army we meet with consisted of 120,000 men only, 
led across the Euphrates by Shalmaneser against Ben-hadad 
of Damascus in B.C. 847. Ben-hadad could only muster 
20,000 foot soldiers, with 1200 horse and 1200 chariots, 
according to the inscription of Shalmaneser found at the 
sources of the Tigris. The whole number of men, women 
and children, swept away from Judeea by Sennacherib was 
not more than 200,150. In fact, the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem could not support or contain a camp of 185,000 men. 

The writer, in his anxiety to make the death of Senna- 
cherib follow immediately after the prediction, has commit- 
ted an historical error. We find from the Assyrian records 
that the murder of the monarch by his two sons, Adram- 
melech and (Nergal)sharezer,} did not take place until 681, 
twenty years after the Judean campaign. The name of the 


* The following table will represent the results of the foregoing analysis : 
Tue SennacnEerrs Document. 

The Primary Document. | Secondary Document. 

xxxvi. 1 (partly). 2 Kings xviii. 13 (partly )}—18. |xxxvii. 1. 


Tur Sargon Document. 


xxxvi, 4—7, [? Is. xxxvi. 14.] 15—20. 
10. xxxvi. 11—13. 5. 
14, 15, 18—20. 21—35. 
xxxvil. 11. xxxvii. 10, 12. 
18. xxxvi, 21, 22. 
xxxvi, 190. xxxviil, 2—4, 
Os 7. 
36—38, 


To a third document belong xxxvii. 7, ‘*he shall 
hear a rumour,” and 8, 9a. 
To the compiler are due xxxvi. 16, 17, and xxxvii. 
9b, 10. 
+ Nergal (Nergilus) is restored from Abydenus (Schrader, ‘‘D. Keilinschrif- 
ten u. d. Alte Testament,” p. 206). 
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god Nisroch is corrupt ; it is difficult to say with what Assy- 
rian deity he ought to be identified.* 

We now pass on to the next fragment of history selected 
by the Biblical compiler. The indication of time in the 
opening verse is vague ; but the reference in v. 6 fixes the 
incident during one of the two Assyrian expeditions, and 
the preceding verse, which promises fifteen additional years 
to Hezekiah, shews that it must fall in his fourteenth year. 
Consequently, the expedition is that of Sargon. The Isai- 
anic copyist has freely modified the narrative before him. 
To make room for Hezekiah’s psalm, he has cut out much 
of the original account,—the spot where the inspiration of 
God fell upon Isaiah, the introduction to the prophecy, the 
detail that the king should visit the temple in three days, 
and the consequent choice of a sign,—while the needful 
explanations of what has gone before, having been forgotten 
in their right place, have been appended at the end of the 
chapter (vv. 21, 22, although the latter requires to be ex- 
plained from 2 Kings). The sign, as described in Kings, is 
far more miraculous than the meagre statement in Isaiah, 
but it does not hang together very well with the rest of the 
narrative. As it stands, 2 Kings xx. 8 ought to precede 
verse 7; and it has been supposed that a return of the 
shadow up the steps of the dial of Ahaz, which Delitzsch 
makes out to be a natural, though rare, phenomenon, became 
connected in the popular belief with the recovery of Heze- 
kiah, and has therefore been incorporated into our present 
history. At all events, the psalm makes no allusion to the 
sign, which is hardly explicable if it were known to the 
king. There is some difficulty inv. 6. It is brought in 
very unexpectedly, and interrupts the context. At first 
sight it seems merely a tag to connect this chapter with the 
preceding ; and our suspicion is excited by the words (as 
given in 2 Kings) being identical with those used by Isaiah 
in his oracle against Sennacherib (xxxvii. 35). At the same 
time, the fourteenth year of Hezekiah was the period of 
Sargon’s campaign, and we may therefore readily suppose 


* Possibly Nw'scw, a name of Nebo, may be intended. Nebo ‘‘the pro- 
claimer” was the patron of literature and writing, and nw’‘scu is connected with 
the common Assyrian noun nésicu, “engraving,” usually found in the phrase 
nésic abni, ‘‘ engraved stones.” We also meet with the verb ésct (root Joy), 
“JT sculptured” (W. A. I., II. 66, 2, 6), 
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that the Jews were expecting with terror the approach of 
the Assyrian army. The death of their king, without chil- 
dren, at such a crisis, would naturally be a serious misfor- 
tune. In this case, this chapter would have preceded ce. 
xxxvi. and xxxvii. in point of time; and we shall find that 
this is confirmed by what we are told of the embassy from 
Babylon. At the same time, Sargon would appear to have 
captured Jerusalem ; and the language of Isaiah in refer- 
ence to his approach (in ¢. x.), so far from being encou- 
raging as here, distinctly threatens the city with capture 
and ruin, while the words themselves are applied in the 
preceding chapter to Sennacherib. 

The last fragment: to be considered describes the embassy 
of Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, to Hezekiah. ‘The 
text of 2 Kings corruptly reads Berodach, 1 having been 
altered to 2 through the influence of the second part of the 
name. Now the Babylonian monarch is called the son of 
Baladan, an impossible form, since Baladan is the Babylo- 
nian *-hal-iddina, “gave a son.” The name of some deity 
is wanted as a nominative. But the Merodach-Baladan 
whom we meet with in the inscriptions was son of Yaciuu, 
the Yugveus of Ptolemy's Canon (for Iluleus).  Tiglath- 
Pileser calls him Sar tihamtiv, “king of the sea,” and re- 
ceived tribute from him in the city of Sapiya in 731 B.C. 
We next find Sargon attacking the Chaldiean monarch, who 
had now made himself king of Babylon, taking this city, 
burning Dur-Yacin, and carrying Merodach-Baladan him- 
self into captivity. ‘Tablets have been discovered dated in 
the latter’s 12th year as king of Babylon, and Prof. Schrader 
shews that he must be identified with Mardokempadas, 
who, according to Ptolemy’s Canon, reigned from 721 to 
709, when he was dethroned by Arkeanos or Sargon. 
Merodach-Baladan afterwards appears again as king of 
Chaldzea, in alliance with Elam, at “the beginning” of 
Sennacherib’s reigu. The allied forces were beaten at Kis, 
Babylon and its treasures were plundered, and Merodach- - 
Baladan fled to the marshes. Sennacherib afterwards pur- 
sued him, and thoroughly subdued Bit-Yacin, the original 
seat of the Caldi or Chaldzeans on the sea-coast, while 
Merodach-Baladan escaped by ship across the Persian Gulf 
to Nagiti-Racci. Assur-nadin-sum, Sennacherib’s eldest 
son, was made king of Babylon, and Nahid-Merodach, a 
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younger son of Merodach-Baladan, who had done homage 
at Nineveh, was given the sovereignty of the sea-coast. It 
would seem, therefore, that we ought to read Yacin instead 
of Balada in our Biblical history. Prof. Schrader, how- 
ever, urges that the antagonist of Sennacherib was different 
from the antagonist of Tiglath-Pileser and Sargon, on the 
ground that the father of the former is not mentioned, and 
that a reign of thirty years is improbable. If, however, 
Sennacherib’s opponent were the son of the earlier and 
more famous Merodach-Baladan, the analogy of other in- 
scriptions would lead us to expect that this would be 
noticed ; moreover, the father of Sargon’s adversary is not 
named, and there are other instances of rival princes being 
taken in chains to Nineveh and afterwards liberated and 
restored to their dominions ; while, supposing that the king 
were not more than twenty when he ascended the throne, 
a reign of thirty years is by no means so very remarkable. 
But whoever might be the father of Sennacherib’s Merodach- 
Baladan, it is quite certain that Sargon’s was the son of 
Yacin, aud the notes of time in the Biblical passage before 
us make it. clear that it is with him that we have to do. 
The embassy was sent after Hezekiah “had been sick,’—the 
copyist adds unnecessarily, “and was recovered,” from 2 
Kings xx. 7, in allusion to the heading of the Psalm in 
XXxvil. 9,*—and the date of this has been fixed in the 
fourteenth year of the king’s reign, when he was expecting 
Sargon’s invasion. ‘This will explain the Babylonian em- 
_bassy on the one side, and the Assyrian expedition on the 
other. Merodach-Baladan was threatened with an attack 
from his powerful neighbour on the north, and he therefore 
set himself to form a general alliance of the western states 
against the common foe. Exactly the same thing happened 
afterwards in the reign of Assur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus), 
sou of Essar-haddon. Samul-mugina (Sammughes or Saos- 
duchinus) of Babylon, in conjunction with the Elamites, 
organized a combination against Assyria with Ngypt, Phoe- 
nicia, Hauran, Arabia, Philistia, Judah, &¢., the result of 
which was the deportation of Manasseh to Babylon, where 
the Assyrian king was holding his court after putting down 


* Perhaps, however, it is merely a play upon Hezckiah’s name (ptm). 
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the revolt.* The same policy appears to have actuated 
Merodach-Baladan in the present instance. He wished to 
strengthen himself against Sargon; the only issue of which 
was his own imprisonment and the conquest of Judea. 
We are now able to understand how the king of Babylon 
came to take so great an interest in the health of a distant 
petty prince. It was not regard for Hezekiah—whatever 
might have been the politic pretext of the envoys—but 
concern for himself and fear of Assyria, that made Mero- 
dach-Baladan send his embassy. This indeed is implied 
by the statement of 2 Kings xx. 13, where it is said that 
“ Hezekiah hearkened unto them,” though the Isaianic copy- 
ist, not understanding the allusion, has “changed prow) into 
maw) (“and was glad’ ), as well as by the consequent 
endeavour upon the ‘king’ s part to prove that the wealth of 
his realm was not unworthy of the proffered alliance. The 
ambassadors were shewn all the treasures of the Jewish 
sovereign ; a statement from which we may gather that no 
tribute had as yet been paid to Sargon, much less to Senna- 
cherib. But the treasures were in the future to be carried 
to Babylon, according to the prediction of Isaiah. It has 
been thought that Babylon is a later reading substituted 
for Nineveh by the compiler after the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The point of the antithesis, however, requires the 
Chaldzean capital ; and it did not need a man of more than 
average political foresight to see what would be the result 
of an attempt on the part of the Babylonian prince to mea- 
sure his strength with that of his formidable northern rival. 
Babylon would inevitably fall, as in fact it did, as soon as 
Sargon seriously turned his attention towards it. Within 
two or three years after the embassy, the Assyrian sove- 
reign began his five years’ reign over Babylon, and com- 
menced styling himself, in his tablets, king of that city. It 
would be toa “king of Babylon” (v. 7) that the Judean 
tribute would be sent. It was not in Hezekiah’s days, 
however, that the prediction was to be fulfilled. His sons 
were to be carried captive to the Euphrates, as actually 
came to pass in the person of Manasseh. The treasure had 


* Schrader (‘‘Die Keilinschriften,” pp. 288—248) shews that there is no 
good reason for doubting the Chronicler’s account of Manasseh’s imprisonment 
and restoration. On the contrary, the evidence of the inscriptions is all in its 
favour. 
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already been delivered up to Sennacherib, though the latter 
contented himself with appointing vassal-reguli to govern 
the southern metropolis, and it was reserved for Essar- 
haddon to re-assume the title of his grandfather. But the 
complete consummation of the prophecy did not take place 
until the era of Nebuchadnezzar, when “nothing was left” 
in the royal city of Judah, and the descendants of Heze- 
kiah, in the fourth generation, were made eunuchs in the 
palace of the conqueror. 

The two fragments we have just been examining can 
hardly have been derived from one and the same author, in 
spite of their historical connection. Their style and lan~ 
guage are essentially different. The second piece delights in 
an enumeration of details, a cumulation of subordinate 
ideas, which we miss in the first. The unlikeness of paral- 
lel phrases is still more significant. In the one it is “ David 
thy father” (xxxviii. 5) that is alone regarded, in the other 
this is expanded into the whole preceding race of monarchs 
(xxxix. 6). We have a similar contrast in the introductory 
sentences ; the same meaning is expressed in the first by 
orm O32 (“in those days”), in the second by NTT Aya, 
while the one has {2377 YION7}2 WHYw? YS NI, and the 
other PPI TowM-ON NDT WD yw SD. 

We have thus been enabled to determine the relative 
position and age of the several fragments which supply our 
knowledge of Hezekiah’s reign. The clue has been fur- 
nished by the ascertained facts of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
It is not the first time that similar assistance has been 
‘afforded to Biblical criticism ; and we may feel sure that it 
is not the last. Science and modern discovery are in these 
later days bringing us face to face with the heroes of 
Jewish antiquity, whose deeds have been familiar to us 
since childhood, and who have exercised an influence upon 
the religious belief of the civilized world, the effects of 
which will never pass away. 

} A. H. Sayce. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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TII.—BRITISH ASSOCIATION PHILOSOPHY. 


President's Address, delivered August 14, 1872. 

Dr. Carpenter on Mind and Wili in Naiwre : Contemporary 
Review, October, 1872. . 

Professor Clifford on the Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thought: Maemillan’s Mugazine, October, 1872. 


TuE British Association discharges more than one use- 
ful function in relation to the intellectual progress of our 
country. Not only does it sum up by its annual meetings 
the recent advances of science, and lay plans for its future 
prosecution, but it also acts incidentally as a school of 
speculative philosophy. For science, cultivated by thought- 
ful and comprehensive intellects, will inevitably not only 
trench on the boundaries, but sometimes make large incur- 
sions into the territory, of other departments of human 
knowledge. The “Aims and Instruments of Scientific 
Thonght” are, within proper limits, the aims and instru- 
ments of all thought. Therefore we may suppose that 
Hegel, when he made the well-known reproach of the defi- 
ciency of speculative thought in England, as illustrated by 
the application of the term philosophical to mere instru- 
ments of measurement, might have been induced to modify 
his censure if he could have attended a meeting of the 
British Association ; for while he would have witnessed the 
essentially practical character of British thought, he would 
also have observed that Englishmen do not refuse to con- 
sider rietaphysical and speculative questions when they can 
be shewn to have any connection with those practical aims 
to which their main energies are devoted. Of speculative . 
thonght for its own sake, Englishmen have no doubt an 
undisguised contempt. They have uo relish for climbing 
the steep ascent of transcendental metaphysics for the sake 
of the exercise, or the exhilaration which the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of the summit is calculated to impart, and they are 
inclined to distrust the evidence of their eyesight when the 
beauties of the landscape lying in mist at their feet is 
pointed out to them. Still, when any object is to be gained, 
—whaen, so to speak, a survey is to be made of an adjoining 
country,—when investigation is needed to establish a truth 
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or support a theory,—they can ascend pretty nearly as high 
as their German brethren. If they shew some impatience 
to descend when they conceive their purpose attained,—if 
they seem to breathe with difficulty in the higher regions 
of thought, we must ascribe it to a deficiency of metaphy- 
sical lung-power which we fear is constitutional. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, some 
of the chief addresses happened to bear closely on the 
subject of Philosophical Theology, and it is for that reason 
that we desire to call our readers’ attention to the papers 
named at the head of this article. We begin, as in duty 
bound, with the President’s Address. This, taken in con- 
junction with the commentary supplied by his paper in the 
Contemporary Review, seems to us of considerable impor- 
tance. or the first time, the President of the Association 
took up a position on the boundary-line that divides physi- 
cal science from philosophical theology ; for whereas former 
Presidents have considered natwre (in its various aspects) 
according to the interpretation of man, Dr. Carpenter treats 
of man as the interpreter of nature. He may therefore be 
said to occupy, in the list of Presidents of the British Asso- 
ciation, the position which Locke occupies on the roll of 
English philosophers. We might almost describe the occa- 
sion of his Address in the very words which the great 
master of the Experiential school employs in describing the 
purpose of his celebrated Essay :—“‘I thought that the first 
step towards satisfying several inquiries the mind of man 
was very apt to run into, was to take a survey of our own 
understandings, examine our own powers, and see to what 
things they were adapted. Tull that was done, I suspected 
we began at the wrong end.’ Dr. Carpenter is no doubt 
too modest and too courteous to wish to apply the last 
remark to the Presidents who have preceded him; but 
outsiders like ourselves may without hesitation adopt the 
language of Locke, and say it was quite time that’ the con- 
sideration of human faculties, and their method of inter- 
preting the various phenomena of nature, should in some 
authoritative manner be brought before the savans of the 
Association. At the same time, we cannot pretend to regret 
a delay which has incidentally produced such good effects ; 
for it was as well that the task should have been deferred 
till it came into the competent hands of the present Presi- 
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dent, whose singular qualifications for the undertaking are 
too well known to need further mention from us. 

It appears therefore to us a fact of considerable import, 
that the general gist of his very able Address is a protest 
against prevalent tendencies in physical science, especially 
against the narrow dogmatism and the perversion of scien- 
tific terms and ideas which have become main characteristics 
of the materialistic teaching of our time. The utterances 
of Dr. Carpenter on this subject are singularly well timed, 
and their weight is enhanced by the fact that it is in the 
interests of Science itself that he has thought it needful to 
protest against the abuse of its proper method and termino- 
logy in which so many of its disciples indulge. If we find 
in the course of our investigations that Dr. Carpenter him- 
self (as well as, in a much larger measure, Professor Clifford) 
is not entirely free from scientific prepossessions which 
have a tendency, logically developed, to lead to the very 
conclusions which he evinces such a laudable anxiety to 
deprecate, we may be able to find a reason for this happy 
inconsistency, and so far a justification of it, in the past 
history of inductive Science, and in the unwarrantable 
impediments placed in her path by other branches of human 
knowledge, and especially by Theology. 

There are three main causes which seem to us to have 
operated in bringing about the present position of Science, 
and its avowed hostility to Theology. 

1. Simple anti-theism. 

2. Dread of finality in science. 

3. Dread of the unknown or mysterious in science. 

It will be seen that the first will generally include, and 
may possibly be generated by, the remaining two. Dr. 
Carpenter, however, considers it as operating in the instances 
he alleges by its own power. He assumes that there may 
be cases in which scientific men evince a distinctively 
anti-theistic bias, a reckless and narrow-minded antipathy 
to every definition or idea (no matter how legitimately or 
even necessarily evolved) which can by any means or in 
any degree receive a: theistic construction. We fear that 
Dr. Carpenter's judgment is in this case substantially cor- 
rect; and if so, the castigation he inflicts must be said 
to be richly deserved. It did not perhaps lie within the 
direct scope of Dr. Carpenter’s Address to ask the reason 
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of this pwely anti-theistic attitude which some scientific 
men have thought good to take up. Such an attitude 
seems to him unscientific ; he is even surprised at the un- 
warranted assertions of men “who claim to be the only 
true interpreters of nature.” “It seems strange,” he 
remarks, “that those who make the loudest appeal to expe- 
rience as the basis of all knowledge, should thus disregard 
the most constant, the most fundamental, the most direct 
of all experiences.” It will appear perhaps somewhat less 
strange if we examine a little closely the perversions 
which Dr. Carpenter has himself adduced. 

1. Let us take first the persistent attempt of materialistic 
writers to substitute motion for force as the correlative of 
matter. 

On the scientific side of the question we have of course 
not a word to add to the ample refutation which Dr. 
Carpenter has given of this “ opposition of science falsely so 
called.” On the theological side, we will try to point out 
briefly the point at issue, and this will perhaps afford us 
some insight into the motives of those who seem bent on 
obscuring or perverting it. We do not intend to offer any 
scientific definition of either force or motion, inasmuch as 
the distinction between their commonly accepted significa- 
tions is sufficiently well marked for our purpose. Force, 
then, implies power, while motion of itself does not. Force 
includes origin in the past, while motion signifies mainly 
existence in the present; force as comprehending cause, 
impulsion, has necessarily something mysterious about it 
‘which motion of itself has not. Force, moreover, greatly 
exceeds motion in the largeness of its signification, for it 
is applicable to all energies of whatever kind, while motion 
denotes an operation of one particular type. Force, finally, 
is the inference of the mind from certain observed pheno- 
mena, while motion is but the name of a sensation, Force, 
therefore, is a term of far greater pregnancy and wider sig- 
nificance than motion. It may be said to be one mode of 
expressing the Supreme Energy which originated and which 
sustains the universe, and so far it is in many respects a 
synonym for Deity ; at all events, so long as the term with 
its usual implications is retained, so long will there be 
room for the introduction of Theistic ideas. Hence the 
desire on the part of the more narrow-minded among scien- 
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tific men, to cut off some of its inconvenient connotations 
by substituting a word of much more limited signification. 
So, instead of regarding the originating controlling power of 
the machine, we are told to limit our contemplation to its 
actual movement; instead of consulting our reasoning 
powers, we are bid warily not to venture beyond the evi- 
dence of our eyesight. All the infinitely varied energies of 
the universe must be reduced to the simple phrase, “ matter 
in motion.” The substitution of motion for force is there- 
fore of more real import to the theologian than to the man 
of science; for if it were generally adopted, the most 
ancient and universal of all human ideas, that which 
underlies every system of religion, from the grossest 
fetishism to the most spiritual phase of Christianity, would 
be completely shorn of all its meaning. Religion would be 
reduced to a mere empty sound—a body without a soul. 
Mere movement we cannot worship or deify ; but force as 
the synonym of power, force as expressed in the law and 
order of the universe, we are compelled to adore. It 
is remarkable (and this is but one of the many cases in 
which the science of comparative theology may be expected 
to throw great light on the origin of theological ideas) 
how all the most ancient names of Deity are for the most 
part names of some of the many energies at work in the 
world. The theology of the Hebrew Scriptures, e.g, to 
take the example lying nearest to us, consists mostly of 
deifications of the power, wisdom and goodness discernible 
in the creation. In a word, we may say that it is from the 
forces traceable in nature, from the unity inferable from 
their mutual interaction and co-operation, from the con- 
tinuity of their operations in time and space, from the order, 
purpose and volition they evince, at least to the average 
human intellect, that theology has had her birth. 

2. Another perversion of scientific methods noticed by 
Dr. Carpenter is the attempt to eliminate power, effective 
agency, from causation ; and on this point Dr. Carpenter’s 
larger grasp of the philosophy of science shews to advantage 
by the side of Professor Clifford’s mathematical narrow- 
mindedness. That the causal nexus consists of mere se- 
quence, is a theory which we have had sufficiently dinned 
into our ears since the time of Hume, who is credited with 
its paternity. We may, however, remark in passing, that 
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the theory is in point of fact much older than Hume. The 
attempt to destroy the notion of causation is as old as Ane- 
sidemus; and a complete account of the most approved 
methods of effecting this may be found in Sextus Empiricus, 
who indeed goes even further than Hume, inasmuch as he 
tries to shew that every definition or conception of cause is 
self-contradictory.* Professor Clifford does not appear to 
us to have added anything of importance to the negative 
side of the controversy. He merely dwells upon the variety 
of meanings the word has had at different times ; and mak- 
ing the sum-total of these as large as possible, he tells us 
that he has never discovered a single meaning applicable to 
all the cases in which the word has been used ; whence the 
inference is supposed to follow—it is not absolutely true 
that an effect must have a cause. The manifest inconse- 
quence of this statement (for we cannot dignify it with the 
name of reasoning) is too obvious to require pointing out. 
Even if the allegation were true that the innumerable acti- 
vities of the universe could not be summed up in a single 
word, all that this would prove would be the imperfection 
of human language as an adequate interpreter of nature ; it 
could never be adduced as an argument for the possible 
existence of uncaused effects; unless Professor Clifford be, 
like Hobbes,+ so extreme a nominalist as to wish to make 
the name responsible for all ideas or facts contained under 
it, so that, the former being proved imperfect, the latter 
cease to exist. All that is of importance in this argument 
is distinctly met by Dr. Carpenter himself, who says that 
“we can always single out a dynamical antecedent—the 
power which does the work—from the aggregate of material 
conditions under which that power may be distributed and 
applied.” In this view of the question, Dr. Carpenter is at 
one with Herschel, J. 8. Mill and Spencer, and, in a word, 
with most of the leading thinkers and writers on the subject. 
It is frequently asserted, on hehalf of the extreme position 
which Professor Clifford has adopted in this paper, that men 
of science are acting with the modesty and caution which 


* Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. ix. p. 594; compare Saisset, ‘‘ Le Scepticisme,” 
p- 135, 

+ Compare Leibnitz’ description of Hobbes’s nominalism—‘‘ Non contentus 
enim cum nominalibus universalia ad nomina reducere, ipsum rerwm veritatem 
ait in nominibus consistere, ac, quod majus est, pendere ab arbitrio humano.” 
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becomes them ; they are giving their attention to what they 
actually witness, and withdrawing it from occult powers, 
causes, &c., of which they can know nothing, except perhaps 
the fact of their antecedence in a given case. If this pre- 
tended modesty were not accompanied by an extreme hardi- 
hood in framing hypotheses of a negative kind, it might 
have somewhat to urge in its behalf; but it should be re- 
membered, and especially by those who in sincerity employ 
this argument, that science errs just as much by an arbi- 
trary excess of caution as by over-much rashness. It could 
only be an unpardonable prejudice which would teach the 
physicists of our time to emulate the caution of the Scotch- 
man who refused to concede that five and five were ten, 
“until he knew what use was to be made of it.” 

3. But the greatest service which Dr. Carpenter appears 
to us to have conferred both on science and theology by his 
Address is, calling attention to the true meaning of the term 
Law, and pointing out that laws, being themselves either 
generalizations of phenomena or conditions of action of a 
force, cannot in any true sense be said to control, still less 
to originate, the phenomena from which they are generalized 
or inferred. This part of the Address appears to us of espe- 
cial value. For it is in the implications of the term Law 
that the language of physical science comes to assume a 
theological bearing. The terms Force and Causation do not 
of themselves necessarily imply Jind as the originating 
agency; but the moment we begin to speak of orderly 
arrangement, adaptations and adjustments to serve, as we 
seem obliged to suppose, especial ends, the inference of 
Mind as the moving cause appears unavoidable. Nothing 
in the history of modern science seems to us more notewor- 
thy than the merging of force into the method of its working, 
so that a description of the latter may stand for an expla- 
nation of the former, which Dr. Carpenter has so happily 
exposed. It is possible that theologians in their considera- 
tion of causes have not taken sufficient heed of their modes 
of operation, and hence have been negligent of the limita- 
tions, orderly working, &c., which are inseparable from the 
term Law. But men of science are even more blameworthy 
when they bend all their efforts to ignore causation, or when, 
being obliged to confess that there is some actual force at 
work, can find no better name for it than the Unknown. 
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Might they not at least have allowed us to name it after 
one admitted attribute, and, after the example of the old 
Hebrews, to call it “the Existent,” or simple “ Being” ? 

Hitherto we have considered Dr. Carpenter’s treatment 
of those who pervert the methods of science for purely anti- 
theistic purposes, and so far we have found no reason to 
join issue with him. We proceed now to consider briefly 
the operation of the second of the three causes we have 
enumerated as influencing the science of our time, and here 
our dissent must be as unequivocal as our applause. 

The bugbear of contemporary science may be said to be 
the dread of finality, the fear of placing any limits, no 
matter how hypothetical or how far removed from its pre- 
sent standpoint, to its future possible achievements. In 
the minds of many, the anti-theistic argument may be said 
to be based upon this. For we cannot suppose that it is 
any antipathy to the notion of Deity that prompts men of 
education to ignore or deny it; it is rather the fear of im- 
porting into science any finality which may haply some day 
be found to have no existence. Just as Professor Clifford 
is afraid to say that space is unlimited, lest in the progress 
of time and science means should be found of measuring it 
and marking out its boundaries, so some scientific men 
seem afraid of concluding that there is a First Cause, lest 
some day or other a Cause should be found prior to the 
First. No doubt this feeling on the part of modern scien- 
tific men is at least partly explicable by the history of the 
_ inductive sciences. For if modern Science hesitates to de- 

clare that there is any absolute or necessary truth, we may 
remember how often in past times the necessity of a truth 
. was forced upon her without any just cause. If she stipu- 
lates for at least a theoretical unboundedness, for sufficient 
room for future advances, possibilities, contingencies, we 
may remember how often her advance in past history was 
impeded by all possible obstacles. But it seems to have 
been forgotten that it is possible to rush from one extreme 
to another. ‘The licentiousness born of liberty is as true of 
systems of thought as of individuals. Because truths were 
once thought to be necessary without due or proper warrant, 
it does not in the least follow that no truth whatever is 
necessary. Because the limitations to scientific progress 
were once numerous and arbitrary, it does not in the least 
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follow that there are no limitations whatever. Modern 
science seems to us like a prisoner who has long been con- 
fined in a dark and narrow cell, and loaded with heavy 
chains ; after a while he makes his escape, and rejoices in 
the free air and unbounded horizon which surrounds him. 
But no sooner does he realize his freedom, than he wishes 
to proclaim its at least theoretical infinity ; he is not content 
with the limitations imposed on him by the construction of 
his body or the circumstances in which he is placed; he 
essays to fly like a bird, but falls to the ground ; he would 
fain explore the profoundest depths of the ocean, but again 
he finds it impossible; he disdains the hard ground on 
which he moves, but finds himself bound to it by ties which 
he cannot loose. Such appears to us to be the temper of 
the science of our time, with its restless craving for an infi- 
nitude which must in effect be entirely supposititious ; and 
although we are willing to grant all that can be said in 
justification of this tendency on the ground of its reaction 
from a past of slavery, we cannot but lament that scientific 
men do not appear to realize either the uselessness, or the 
danger for the cause of science itself, of their mode of pro-~ 
ceeding. 

Both Dr. Carpenter and Professor Clifford plead for this 
theoretical illimitableness of science; the first, somewhat 
hesitatingly, and with the air of a man who sees the diffi- 
culty of the question ; the second, more peremptorily and 
unhesitatingly, but at the same time with the narrow-mind- 
edness which is inseparable from over-much dogmatism. 

The weapon with which Dr. Carpenter combats the errors 
of his scientific brethren, is the ancient and convenient one 
of the relativity of human knowledge. Nature and her 
laws mean only the aspect in which she appears to the 
individual beholder. Hence when a man puts forward his 
own conceptions of the order of the universe as ultimate 
and necessary truths, he errs. No doubt most of us will 
sympathize with the application of this argument to the 
shallow dogmatism of empiricism ; but it is obvious that 
the weapon itself is a two-edged one, and in unguarded or 
too zealous hands is capable of i injuring friend or r foe alike ; 
for carried out unflinchingly to its logical results, and we 
are landed, as Greek philosophy has long ago taught us, in 
the completest scepticism. When Dr. Carpenter, ‘therefore, 
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carries out his warfare against dogmatism so far as to make 
a “reserve of possibilities” in the best ascertained truths of 
science, we must confess to a little distrust of his teaching ; 
at all events, we feel bound to refuse assent until we know 
what use will be made of it. But neither in his Address 
nor in his supplementary paper in the “Contemporary,” 
does Dr. Carpenter point out the precise extent to which 
he would carry this “reservation” (the éroy7, we may re- 
mark, of Sextus Empiricus and his school). No doubt 
both the reservation and its application may in certain 
cases be ‘justifiable ; but, as Dr. Carpenter does not assign 
any specific boundaries to his principle, we are still com- 
pelled to ask, Does it refer to the nature of a force, or must 
we limit it to the mode of its operation? Are we to reserve 
the rule for physical processes, supposed laws of nature, or 
are we to apply it indiscriminately to all truths? Mr. J.S. 
Mill (with whom, doubtless, Professor Clifford would ex- 
press an unhesitating agreement) would bid us theoretically 
declare a reserve of possibilities in the case of every truth, 
no matter how necessary it might seem; as, e.g, that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, or that two and two 
make four. We should be sorry to suppose that Dr. Car- 
penter would carry his reserve of possibilities to such an 
extreme length, so as to leave us not one of the few oases 
of necessary truths which still remain in the desert of shift- 
ing sands of which modern philosophy assures us human 
knowledge consists. We are indeed somewhat reassured 
when we find that Dr. Carpenter in his Address gives back 
to the common sense of the many, as well as to the self-evi- 
dence of truths which is the privilege of the few, the confi- 
dence he refuses to the individual thinker; but it is open 
to the critic to remark, that if we are to carry the question 
of the existence of necessary truths before the supreme 
tribunal of common sense, we shall certainly get a verdict 
against the reserve of possibilities which Dr. Carpenter 
wishes to make. Whatever other decisions common sense 
has given (and it has been credited with some strange ones, 
as, e.g., by Bishop Berkeley, who pronounced it in favour 
of immaterialism), it has never, so far as we can gather, 
decided in favour of a reserve of possibilities in the case of 
any well-grounded and universal truth. Similarly, the very 
notion of self-evident truths—truths which, though incapa- 
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ble of demonstration, cannot by any sane person be denied 
—to which Dr. Carpenter would in some respects attribute 
greater authority than even to common sense, pre-swppose, 
as it seems to us, the existence of necessary truths. And 
once the necessity be admitted, it is obvious that it must 
extend to the past and future no less than to the present ; 
for it is not only now that we are incapable of seeing how 
two straight lines can enclose a space, or how 2 + 2=5, 
but we are equally incapable of seeing how either of these, 
or any similar contradictions of our elementary perceptions, 
could possibly take place in the past or the future. More- 
over, a Greek sceptic would object further that, inasmuch 
as the judgments of common sense, as well as the skilled 
opinions of the learned in any branch of science, can be 
nothing else than the aggregate judgments of individuals, 
each of which, as merely revealing what his own conception 
of nature is, Dr. Carpenter pronounces worthless, it was 
incumbent on him to proclaim the exact stage at which the 
valueless opinions of individuals became the supreme tri- 
bunal of human knowledge. We are far from wishing to 
seem hypercritical, especially in the case of a thinker with 
whom we have so much in common; but in the interests 
of theological truth we could have wished that Dr. Carpen- 
ter had defined more precisely the limits he would place to 
his reserve of possibilities. That he would not “make the 
rule absolute,” that he would allow some reservation of his 
“reserve,” it is only due to his philosophical consistency to 
believe, even if the same truth did not incidentally appear by 
other portions of his Address; still we would have gladly 
learned from Dr. Carpenter himself with what, if any, limit 
he would allow his reservation of possibilities to operate. 
What Dr. Carpenter seeks to attempt by the old method 
of the relativity of all human knowledge, Professor Clifford 
would fain accomplish by the comparatively new* method 
of transcendental mathematics. We have left ourselves no 
space to discuss in detail the arguments of the Professor, 
nor, we are bound to confess, does their intrinsic importance 


* The real novelty of the latter method, and its use as a proof of the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, consists only in the transcendentalism. The self- 
contradictory nature of the definitions in Euclid, as well as of the rudimentary 
ideas of arithmetic, were long ago attempted to be pointed out by Sextus Em- 
piricus. 
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appear to us sufficiently great as to demand a full consi- 
deration at our hands. It will suffice if we call attention 
to the main scope of his paper, and its application to the 
question at issue, viz., the existence of necessary truths. 

How far the higher mathematics may be said to be a fair 
tribunal for the discussion of philosophical truths in gene- 
ral, is a large question, into which we cannot pretend to 
enter. Our readers will remember the strong language of 
Sir William Hamilton, who spoke of the “absurdity of all 
applications of the mathematical method to philosophy.’* 
Our purpose is easier and simpler: we desire only to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the Professor’s tribunal to arbitrate in 
the case between us. 

1. We object to the tribunal inasmuch as it is confessedly 
far removed from the region of realities in which the dis- 
puted cause has arisen, and where indeed it only could 
arise. The necessity we claim belongs to our most ele- 
mentary perceptions. To destroy the necessity, it would 
be needful to shew the falsity of the perceptions which 
gave rise to it. It does not in the least tend to weaken our 
faith in it when the question is stated in terms of hypo- 
thetical infinities and a different result attained. No sane 
man would endeavour to settle a terrestrial dispute by an 
appeal to Jovian principles of jurisprudence. 

2. We object to the tribunal because it is lable to suspi- 
cion on account of the processes which it employs. The 
illusive character of symbols in the higher mathematics has 
long ago been admitted by most thinkers whose intellects 
have not been “demoralized” by mathematics. Every step 
the mathematician takes seems demonstratively true: sym- 
bols appear to be realities. But, in truth, the premisses 
made at starting, the correspondence of the symbols with 
the actualities they are supposed to represent, are often 
not so much as thought of. It is no wonder therefore 
that, as Descartes said, such methods cannot possibly lead 
to anything important. 

3. The tribunal seems to us worthless in respect of the 
confessed uncertainty of its decisions. It is useless for the 
sole purpose for which it could possibly claim jurisdiction : 
not to speak of the different and conflicting results which 


* Discussions, p. 277. 
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are being continually obtained by the same processes, it is 
enough to remark that its very uncertainties are hypotheti- 
cal. In regard of the present question, to the facts of all 
human experience Professor Clifford opposes, not any defi- 
nite antagonistic conclusion, but doubts to which he does 
not seem to be able to give any real or substantial form. 
Any reader of his paper who remembers the method by 
which doubt is thrown on the universality of the truth that 
the angles of a right-angled triangle are equal to two right 
angles, will easily understand what we mean. 

We have of course no wish to deny the importance of the 
results achieved by mathematics when they have been 
pursued in a sober spirit, and their results strictly verified 
at every step. What we most strongly deprecate is the 
attempt of transcendental mathematics, mathematics which 
have abandoned their highest attributes of exactitude in 
process and demonstration in result, to override the evidence 
of all human experience. 

But a still more serious exception ere be taken to ano- 
ther conclusion, though in reality a corollary of the preced- 
ing argument, made both by Dr. Carpenter and Professor 
Clifford. 

“Laws of nature are,” as Dr, Carpenter asserts, “human 
conceptions ;” but they are, so far as true, so far as their 
truth has been verified by the experience of centuries, con- 
ceptions of an order existing prior to and independent of 
any human percipient whatever. To this extent, therefore, 
we are compelled to accept them as expressions of a Divine 
Mind. Here, again, we think Dr. Carpenter's zeal against 
spurious science has carried him a little too far. He tells 
us, for instance, that “laws of nature, being human concep- 
tions, are subject to human fallibility, and may or may not 
express the ideas of the Great Author of nature.” We con- 
ceive, on the other hand, that so far as any law indicates a 
sequence which all human experience has never known 
reversed, so far it not only may, but must, express the mind 
of the Great Author of nature. To suppose the phenomena 
which we can prove by an overwhelming mass of evidence 
to exist, may not be the real or true order, the order in which 
it exists in the Divine Mind, is an assumption that would 
be fatal to, we will not say theological truth, but to all truth. 
We need not go so far as to make the Divine veracity the 
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pledge and proof of our own, at least to the extent that Sir 
Wilham Hamilton did; but the simplest conception of 
truth, if it exists, pre-supposes that it must be true, not only 
to the human mind, but to the Divine Mind—nay, to every 
type of mind that can possibly be conceived. There must 
of course be a difference in degree between a finite and an 
Infinite Mind; and there are passages, not in his Address, 
but in his supplementary paper, which tend to shew that 
this was Dr. Carpenter's meaning. At all events, on no 
other supposition are we able to reconcile with the extract 
just made, distinct statements of the essential identity of 
the human and Divine Mind, such as, e.g., “The phenomena 
of the material universe are the expressions of a Mind and 
Will of which man’s is the finite prototype.” * 

Professor Clifford is, as may be expected, more pronounced 
on this question, although his mode of regarding it is pecu- 
liar. There are, according to him, different degrees of ex- 
actitude. There is, 1, the greatest possible exactitude attain- 
able by human measurements; 2, a degree of exactitude 
beyond the latter ; 3, absolute exactitude. He tells us that 
the only exactness of which we can form any conception 
are the first and partly the second ; we can possibly know 
nothing of the third. He even asserts that the third.will 
differ in kind from the first and second. It is here that, as 
we conceive, the Professor is entirely wrong ; nor can we 
see throughout the whole of his paper anything adduced in 
support of his position deserving the name of proof. To 
instance his own illustration—the different methods of 
ascertaining the exactness of a pound of sugar employed, 
1, by a grocer in the ordinary method; 2, by a chemist, 
with his more exact appliances; 3, by a mathematician, 
who is supposed to attain absolute exactness. Here are, as 
it seems to us, three different degrees of exactness ; and why 
the Professor limited himself to three, when he might have 
postulated an infinite series, we confess we cannot see. 
Any how they are but different degrees, approximations, of 
one single truth; and an intellect endued with the power 
of intuitively apprehending the highest conceivable degree, 
would still be the same in kind as inferior intellects who 
could only attain to a partial approximation. We can con- 


* Contemp. Rev. p. 753. 
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ceive eyes so constructed as to be able to magnify animal- 
culz many thousands of diameters ; but no one would pre- 
tend that the information so acquired would be different a 
kind from that which might be imparted by an ordinary 
eye, which only discerned the outward form of the insects. 
Or, adopting possibly the oldest illustration ever employed 
in this argument, the conception of time attributed to Deity 
as a Being to whom “a thousand years are as one day,” 
would certainly not be different iz kind from the notion of 
it which a man would have to whom a day was of ordinary 
length. The essential idea of time as duration, or a suc- 
cession of moments, would in kind be the same in either 
case. 

The danger of making a distinction in kind between 
Divine and human ideas seems to us as great in physical as 
in ethical science. It is as dangerous in the interests of 
truth to say that the order of phenomena we have observed 
and tested is not the order in which it is contemplated by 
God, as to say there is a difference in the conceptions of 
goodness, justice, &c., as they severally exist in the human 
and in the Divine mind. In either case, the only sure 
foundation of the science, whether physical or ethical, is 
quite taken away, and nothing is left but virtual scepti- 
cism. Nothing is more worthy, in the comparison between 
ancient Greek and modern English thought on the subjects 
we have now been discussing, than the striking inferiority 
of the latter in discerning the logical bearings of the prin- 
ciples they lay down. No Greek philosopher could have 
thought for a moment that after shewing the self-contra- 
dictory nature of all our rudimentary beliefs, any result but 
scepticism was possible. An English thinker will set about 
the same task, and all the while deny in the strongest 
manner that it has any tendency towards scepticism. Is 
this to be attributed to want of logical insight, or is it the 
effect of recklessness ? 

One striking example of this logical shortsightedness, if 
we may so call it, we cull from Professor Clifford. In.a 
sentence which may be taken as the root-thought of his 
paper, he tells us that “the putting of limits to human con- 
ception must always involve the assumption that our pre- 
vious experience is universally valid in a theoretical sense, 
an assumption which we have already seen reason to reject.” 
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Passing over one or two questionable points in this state- 
ment, we will only remark, that the dread of finality so 
characteristic of contemporary science is here distinctly 
expressed ; but in curious inconsistency with this dread, 
we have the Professor’s sanguine expectations of a time 
when the square miles in space will be determined, and the 
problem of the infinite divisibility of matter solved, i.e. 
when an ultimate limit will in each of these cases be im- 
posed on human conceptions. Conceiving this desirable 
consummation attained, and, if the dread of finality is real, 
with what grief may we suppose the Professors of two cen- 
turies hence contemplating and lamenting over the fatal 
discovery of such limits to physical researches! But, in 
truth, this antagonism between the hopes and fears of 
science, this opposition of its real practice to its ostensible 
principles, is an illustration of the restlessness which seems 
after all to be the moving spirit of some of its votaries, and 
of which it is conceivable the mingled scepticism and arro- 
gance they display are only different expressions. 

We pass on to consider the third of those influences we 
have enumerated as exercising so pernicious an influence 
on present-day science. 

3. The dread of the occult or mysterious. 

Here, again, we discern the reaction we have already 
noticed from the past history of science. It is certain there 
was a time when, from ignorance or apathy, men were 
accustomed to see a profound mystery in the simplest natu- 
ral phenomenon, and when the relegation of any difficulty 
to an occult cause was thought a fully satisfactory proce- 
dure. Especially were such causes of the kind which Comte 
has specified as theological. To use his own words, the 
human mind represented “les phénomeénes comme produits 
par l'action directe et continue d’agents surnaturels plus ou 
_ moins nombreux, dont intervention arbitraire explique 
toutes les anomalies apparentes de l’univers.”* A reaction 
from this state of things was most justifiable, so far at least 
that, for inadequate, irrelevant and supernatural causes, 
should be substituted, wherever possible, adequate, perti- 
nent and natural causes. This substitution has been the 
task of modern Science, and well on the whole has it been 
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accomplished. The mischief in this as in other cases is, 
that the reaction has been allowed to proceed to an extent 
which refutes its own extravagance. The assertion, how- 
ever subtly made or implied, that there is no further mys- 
tery in Science, or that Science on her present triumphal 
progress is destined shortly to solve the few insoluble pro- 
blems still remaining, is in itself a greater and infinitely 
more dangerous falsehood than that which attributed to 
every phenomenon a supernatural and inexplicable origin. 
The latter mode of thought recognized only a little prema- 
twrely what the former, when it speaks the truth, is com- 
pelled to regard as the final and impassable barrier to all 
her investigations. The supposed opposition between the 
known and unknown in science is in truth a false opposi- 
tion.» It is based on an erroneous assumption, and leads to 
false conclusions. The assumption is, that every scientific 
cause or antecedent may to a given extent be known, or, as 
Professor Clifford, who finds in this the only possible account 
of the reasonableness of the order cf nature, puts it—“To 
every reasonable question there is an intelligible answer, 
which either we or posterity may know by the exercise of 


scientific thought.” We venture to ask, Is this true? Can. 


a question so reasonable be asked, or an answer so intelli- 
eible be framed, so as effectually to exclude all mystery ? 
Can we term even the simplest phenomenon, regarded as a 
conception of the human mind, one free from all occult 
elements? Is not knowledge itself, both in faculty and 
operation, enshrouded in mystery? We need not go further 
into the argument suggested by these questions. Our readers 
will readily discern its general bearing. If it be urged that 
the mode of thought underlying it may be employed in the 
interests of scepticism, we can only reply that sceptical 
weapons are most appropriate for the chastisement of what 
we may paradoxically term “sceptical dogmatism.” It will 
suffice for our present purpose to remark briefly that science 
nae with mysteries, ie. from its own point of view ; for, 

, it begins with mystery ; and, 2, it ends with my stery. . 

Not ‘only is this proposition true for the reason just 
alluded to, that our most elementary acts of cognition are 
mysteries, and have been so regarded by philosophers of all 
ages, but it is also true objectively, inasmuch as in the 
investigation of the simplest phenomena we are compelled 
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to start from assumptions which are in themselves essen- 
tially mysterious. Take any problem in natural physics, 
and we shall discover in its mere statement more than one 
begged question which, if critically canvassed, might be 
reduced to some unknown quantity or unproved assumption. 
And as to the corresponding proposition that science ends 
in mystery, this is surely too obvious a truth to need more 
than its bare statement. Take any one of the natural forces 
which physical science investigates, and can it be said 
with truth that that force is not in its nature mysterious ? 
We may experiment with it as much as we please, we may 
transform it into one or other of its companion forces ; still 
after all our manipulation. it remains in itself precisely 
what it was at first, an unknown and mysterious force. 
If we are not mistaken, this real unknowableness of phy- 
sical forces was conceded more readily by Comte himself 
than it is by our more advanced scientific teachers of the 
type of Professor Clifford ; for whereas the latter are always 
endeavouring so to merge the phenomenon in the force 
which gives rise to it, that the knowledge of the one may 
stand for, and be accepted as, the knowledge of the other, 
M. Comte is most careful to distinguish between them: his 
words are—‘Chacun sait, en effet, que dans nos explica- 
tions positives, méme les plus parfaites, nous n’avons nulle- 
ment la prétention @exposer les causes génératrices des phé- 
nomenes, puisque nous ne ferions jamais alors que reculer 
la difficulté, mais seulement d’analyser avec exactitude les 
circonstances de leur production, et de les rattacher les unes 
aux autres par des relations normales de succession et de 
similitude ;’* and precisely similar language is employed 
by Dr. Carpenter in the close of his Address. It is in fact 
the neglect of this important distinction that has produced 
the false notion that science is continually disentangling 
itself from all mystery, and that it is destined ere long to a 
kind of omniscience. The extreme opposite statement of 
the case would be, as it seems to us, much nearer the truth. 
At all events, no mistake could well be greater than the 
supposition that Science has, in any true sense of the word, 
solved the mysteries by which we are surrounded. She has 
but transferred them from the region of the supernatural to 
* Philosophie Positive, i. p. 16. 
VOL. X. E 
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that of the natural. In what respect, e.g., does the modern 
science-teacher in his laboratory, who manipulates the force 
of electricity in various ways and makes it subserve his 
own purposes, stand higher, so far as real knowledge is con- 
cerned, than the savage who quails before the thunder-storm 
and attributes it to the anger of his gods? It would indeed 
be easy to shew both in this and other cases that the disco- 
veries of science, rightly considered, have only enhanced 
and magnified the wonders of the universe. 

Moreover, even granting to the fullest extent the arrogant 
and unreasonable, because prospective, claims of Science,— 
assuming that she were to discover all that takes place in 
an act of cognition, that the human mind, its various 
powers, their modus operandi—nay more, most of the forces 
of nature, were all known by her thoroughly and demon- 
strably,—still, as long as there remained one single insolu- 
ble problem, so long, e.g., as the mind had to bow before 
the Infinite of Space, or confess its inability to grasp the 
sister Infinite of Time, so long would it be impossible to 
throw off the feeling of wonder and mystery, so long would 
the ultimate secrets of the universe be impervious to its 
keenest vision. 

We conclude with a few general remarks. 

We have put the title British Association Philosophy at 
the head of this paper, not as implying that there is little 
or no distinction between the utterances of Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Clifford, for there is a very considerable dif- 
ference between them, but as merely denoting the aggres- 
sive spirit of modern science, of which in this country the 
British Association must be taken as the chief exponent, 
and of which Professor Clifford’s paper may well stand as 
a typical instance. If in Dr. Carpenter’s Address and paper 
we have found a few matters for criticism, we have found 
much more which deserves our warmest commendation ; 
especially; we may note in passing, the important fact that 
Mind is the force of which we have the most direct cogniz- 
ance, and the expression of Divine Will through the ener- 
gies of nature. With regard to the extreme opinions of 
such men as Professors Clifford and Huxley, it is well to 
remember that any system of scientific thought, even the 
most extravagant and self-contradictory, will always be a 
theoretical possibility,—1st, from the limitation of our 
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faculties ; 2ndly, from the infinity of possibilities by which 
we are surrounded ; 3rdly, from the tendency of science, in 
common with other systems of thought, to re-act on its 
past history ; but so long as the practical common sense of 
mankind is not merely out of harmony with, but actually 
opposed to, such a system, so long will it be impossible for 
it to outgrow its cradle-clothes of mere possibility. More- 
over, the same unlikelihood of the extensive prevalence of 
such notions is further foreshadowed by the fact (of which 
Professor Clifford’s paper is a striking example), that they 
are only maintained in their short-lived existence by an 
artificial and abnormal tension of imagination: no sooner 
is the theory definitely stated, and thereby exposed to the 
sunshine of actual reality, than the Icarian wings which 
support it are found immediately to give way. 

The present attitude of Science, as evinced by the writ- 
ings of such men as Professors Huxley and Clifford, leaves 
on the mind the painful conviction that the awe and rever- 
ence with which the older explorers of Nature set. about 
their work, are feelings which have ceased to exercise any 
influence on their modern successors. In their stead we 
have pretentious claims to infallibility and omniscience 
which cannot but be extremely distasteful to every man 
of thought and culture (not to speak of religious feeling) 
who is capable of measuring the actual progress which 
science has made. While Linnzeus knelt on the sod and 
thanked God for the exquisite beauty of a gorse-field in bloom, 
his successors pass by the most ravishing sights of nature 
without a single thought, we will not say of worship, but even 
of ordinary regard ; and instead of, like Newton, comparing 
themselves to children gathering shells on the shore of 
the boundless ocean of Truth, they promise us shortly 
a chart in which all its boundaries and soundings will be 
laid down with the utmost exactitude and completeness. 
While modern Science is never tired of calling our attention 
to the rashness of its earlier disciples in asserting the exist- 
ence of unproved causes, it seems to us that, though under the 
garb of humility, she is making infinitely greater and more 
daring assumptions herself. Like Diogenes trampling on 
the pride of Plato, it is with far greater pride of her own. 
Where, for example, in ancient physics have we any claim 
for the extent of human knowledge approachable in auda- 
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city to any one of the impossible claims which Professor 
Clifford has put before us in his paper? The dogmatism of 
Nescience, like the elementary notions of a child, is justifi- 
able—nay more, it is the essential condition of the first step 
in knowldege ; but the dogmatism of Science, with its false 
pretence of freedom from dogmatism, and with its rude and 
overbearing attempts to trample down all dogmas besides 
its own, is much more offensive. For the progress of Sci- 
ence, great as it is, is not one step nearer the originating 
Mind and Thought of the universe than it was in the early 
days of Greek or Hindoo philosophy ; nay more, the hori- 
zon of the Infinite seems to expand on every side the higher 
we mount the hill of Science, the nearer we seem to get to 
its very citadel. The progress of Science is not a straight 
line towards the central Source of heat and light, but con- 
sists In pursuing a revolving path around it, the centripetal 
force of its own tendencies and efforts being compensated 
and held in check by the centrifugal influence of the limi- 
tations and barriers which surround it on every side. In 
view of these limitations, so beneficially imposed on the 
human intellect by the Supreme Wisdom, we see: little 
cause for alarm in the most exaggerated pretensions that 
Science can put forth either now or hereafter. Nemesis— 
or may we not say, Divine Providence ?—when it gave her 
the power of lofty flight, gave her also the compensating 
infirmity of being assailable by shafts taken from her own 
wing, and if we cannot (and we have not the slightest 
wish to) say of the eagle of Science, in the words of the 
poet, that, “stretched upon the plain,” it 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 


we certainly may affirm that in the armoury supplied by 
herself, by her history, by the numberless imperfections of 
her instruments, and by the impossibility of her ever 
transcending, as Kant said, the atmosphere in which she 
floats, weapons may always be found for subduing her 
arrogance, and curtailing, when needful, the overweening 
haughtiness of her flight. 
JOHN OWEN. 
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IV.—SCHOOL BOARDS AT WORK. 


Report of the Committee of Council on Education. 1872. 


Report of the School Board for London to the Education 
Department. 1872. 


THERE is a well-known story of a shrewd countryman, 
who was accosted by a pedestrian with an inquiry as to 
how long it would take the latter to reach a certain town. 
“Walk,” said the countryman. “I know I must walk in 
order to reach there,” said the traveller; “but I want to 
know at what time I shall probably arrive.” ‘“ Walk,” said 
the countryman. “Stupid dolt!” muttered the traveller ; 
and turning off, resumed his march. He had not gone many 
yards before he heard the voice of the farmer behind 
him: “Hark-ye, sir; I reckon you'll reach the town in 
about two hours.” Half amused, half angry, the pedestrian 
turned back to ask what was the meaning of conduct appa- 
rently so strange. “Why, sir,” replied the countryman, 
“how could I tell what time it would take you before I saw 
the pace at which you were going to walk?”  Solvitur 
ambulando. Pedestrians, newly-invented machines, and 
fresh legislation, all are best judged when we see how they 
move. The Elementary Education Act of 1870 has been 
on the march for rather more than two years, and we ought 
now to be in a position to judge the likelihood of its attain- 
ing the goal of its professed aim. One thing at any rate is 
clear; it does march, and that with considerable energy. 
It has not fallen dead, like the celebrated subject of Car- 
lyle’s grim humour, the Constitution that would not march. 
It has not stuck fast, like the Great Eastern. It is off, and 
away on its beneficent career; and though here and there 
impracticable people may be heard murmuring because a 
nation of enlightened citizens is not born in a day, the bit- 
terest criticisms are manifestly occasioned by the fact that 
it moves a great deal too fast to be kept under the control 
of ecclesiastical wire- pullers. 

Solvitur ambulando. The saying has another application. 
For human ingenuity rarely foresees all the imperfections of 
a new machine, or all the impediments discovered by the 
friction of actual work. It is to this aspect of the subject 
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that our attention is to be specially directed in the present 
paper. It will be impossible to avoid some speculation as 
to the probable ultimate development of our national system 
of elementary schools ; nor will the present writer hesitate, 
using the freedom of personal responsibility conceded by 
the managers of the Theological Review, to give his own 
opinion on some theoretical points involved in the practical 
difficulties of School-Board work. But those practical diffi- 
culties themselves will throughout be the main theme of 
observation. It will be as well, however, at the outset to 
lay before the readers of the Review some information as 
to the general progress which has been made in carrying 
out the provisions of the recent Act. 

The last Report of the Education Department, dated July 
5th, 1872, mentions the establishment of School Boards in 
one hundred municipal boroughs and in two hundred and 
seventy-nine civil parishes. The whole number of munici- 
pal boroughs in England and Wales is, according to the 
same authority, 224; the whole number of civil parishes 
outside these boroughs is 15,119. It will thus be seen that, 
while at the above-mentioned date nearly one-half of the 
municipal boroughs had voluntarily adopted the provisions 
of the Act, the operation of which is in the first instance 
permissive, the proportion of civil parishes which had taken 
a similar course is miserably small. If this difference could 
be supposed to be due to the more complete sufficiency and 
greater efficiency of the means for elementary education 
in the agricultural districts, the Arcadian charms of those 
regions must surely be very much belied by other reports 
as to their condition. But it is not a little remarkable, and 
it is surely significant of the ecclesiastical entanglements 
of the subject, that out of these 279 civil parishes which 
have adopted the Act, 106 are in the Principality of Wales. 
But the operation of the Act is not ultimately permissive ; 
for provision was made in sections 8 and 9, enabling the 
Education Department to obtain full returns of the amount 
of public school accommodation in each district, and direct- 
ing the issue of notices giving their decision as to the suffi- 
ciency or otherwise of existing means for instruction. We 
find that up to the 22nd of June the results of this inquiry 
had been published in regard to 1412 parishes ; and out of 
these, a deficiency had been proclaimed in 775. It does 
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not follow that in all these places School Boards will be 
formed. In some instances the deficieney may be met by 
a union with other parishes better provided, so as to form a 
united school district. And in all cases, whether the parishes 
are united or not, a time of grace is given for the supply of 
sufficient accommodation, and the prevention of that bug- 
bear, apparently so much dreaded by the chief pastors of 
the people, a School Board with rating and compulsory 
powers. But the fact that a majority of the notices issued 
declare a deficiency in school accommodation, goes far to 
arouse suspicion as to the real reason for the smallness 
of the proportions of civil parishes which have voluntarily 
appointed School Boards. It may be interesting to note 
the proportions in which the notices of deficiency or suffi- 
ciency have been issued in some of the counties. In Dorset, 
- where, if anywhere, the “sweetness and light” of primitive 
squirearchical and pastoral rule might be expected to bless 
with sufficient instruction every cottage home, 126 parishes 
have received notices that this is really the case ; but then 
124 have received notices of a contrary character. In 
Essex, out of 60 parishes, only 13 have been proved to be 
sufficiently provided ; while 47 are deficient. In Hertford, 
the home of the valiant incumbent whose slashing diatribes 
against the “ Wahabeeism” and other perversities of Non- 
conformity are so well known in the Zimes, out of 108 
parishes, only 48 are declared to be sufficiently provided ; 
while 60 are found wanting. In Surrey, excluding of course 
the metropolitan district, out of 122 parishes, 60 are found 
in a satisfactory condition, and 62 in the opposite case. 
The northern counties, so far as we can see, would appear 
to be somewhat better off. Thus in Northumberland, out 
of 242 parishes, 138 are found to be satisfactorily provided. 
But it is needless to weary the reader with figures. It is 
already clear enough that, unless farther inquiries should 
shew very different results,—a contingency which is scarcely 
probable,—a very great deal remains to be accomplished by 
the Education Act in those agricultural districts, which 
undoubtedly owe very much to clerical zeal, but whose 
blessed condition is sometimes, to say the least, a little ex- 
aggerated in the interests of ecclesiastical policy. To sum 
up this portion of our statement, it appears that out of a 
total population of twenty-two millions, seven hundred and 
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four thousand, one hundred and eight, the number brought 
under the operation of the Education Act administered by 
School. Boards is a little under nine millions and three 
quarters, towards which London alone contributes upwards 
of three millions and a quarter. Considering the shortness 
of the time, this result cannot be considered as unsatisfac- 
tory. The remainder of the towns will, we imagine, readily 
come in. The pinch will be felt in the agricultural districts. 

Before descending to farther particulars, it is as well to 
note the extent to which by-laws for enforcing attendance 
at school have been adopted. A firm and uniform use of 
this compulsory power is of course at present the crux of 
the Educational question; and too many School Boards 
have shewn their feeling of this by shirking the responsibi- 
lity altogether. Thus of the 224 municipal boroughs, only 
65 would appear to have adopted compulsory by-laws at 
the date of the Education Report. The proportion of civil 
parishes is, as might be anticipated, considerably smaller— 
only 41 out of 279. But as the boroughs referred to include 
all the great centres of population, we find that, adding 
London to the list, compulsory attendance at school is now. 
the law of the land for the children of upwards of eight 
millions of people in England and Wales.* It is too early 
yet to judge the effectiveness of these by-laws by any gene- 
ral statistics. What is certain is, that under the shadow of 
coming compulsion, which had scarcely been, applied at all 
before the middle of last year, the average attendance at all 
inspected elementary schools, including evening scholars, 
had increased from 1,144,008 in 1869, to 1,339,547 in 1871. 
But as the authoritative estimate is, that nearly one-seventh 
of the whole population, or, roughly speaking, three million 
children, ought to be the average daily attendance at ele- 
mentary schools, it is clear that a very great deal remains 
to be done. 

Let us now see how the School Boards are setting about 
their really stupendous task. To estimate the practical dif- 
ficulties which hamper them, it is necessary to go into some 
amount of detail. And if the School Board for London is 
specially referred to, the justification is not merely the 


* The Scotch Education Act is too recent to afford any illustration of our 
subject. 
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writer's better acquaintance with its mode of work, but also 
the fact that of the English and Welsh population provided 
with School Boards, about one-third, or rather more, is con- 
tained in the metropolitan district. Let us clearly under- 
stand what this Board was bound to do according to the 
Act. To judge by the objurgations to which it has been 
exposed on account of alleged delay, there must be many 
who imagine that its proper course would have been to sally 
forth into the streets from its first assembly, and wherever 
there seemed to be too many children playing, to send for 
a contractor and commence building a school on the spot. 
But the Elementary Education Act was so constructed as 
to require a very different course of procedure, and one 
involving considerably more labour. School Boards are 
required to supply their districts only with sufficient, not 
with superfluous schools. And in order to prevent any 
waste of the public resources, it is necessary that the most 
complete information should be obtained as to the number 
of schools professing to give elementary instruction ; as to 
the precise area which each may be supposed to supply ; as 
to the efficiency of the instruction given; also (very unfor- 
tunately, as some think) as to the religious suitability of 
these schools for the denominational peculiarities of their 
various neighbourhoods ; and as to the amount of the fees 
charged. In any large town such an inquiry would take 
some little time ; but in the metropolitan district it involved 
as much work as the census of a small kingdom. Without 
detailing all the steps taken to ensure fulness and accuracy 
in the returns obtained, a record which would be only less 
tedious than the actual accomplishment of the work has 
been, suffice it to say that each of the ten divisions of the 
metropolis has been divided into a considerable number of 
blocks of convenient size, and that in March of last year 
the Board presented to the Education Department an ela- 
borate Report, covering with its appendices 316 folio pages. 
This Report contains a complete educational census, not 
only of each division of the metropolis, but of each separate 
block ; with the following particulars: (1) the number of 
children requiring elementary schools, as distinguished from 
those otherwise provided for; (2) the amount of school 
accommodation existing, or projected and likely to be pro- 
vided ; (3) the amount of deficiency, and the precise locali- 
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ties where it exists ; (4) the number of school places which 
the Board thinks it necessary to provide, and the particular 
neighbourhoods in which it is proposed to put them. There 
are other details which it is not needful to notice here. In 
order to secure perfect impartiality and a decision as autho- 
ritative as possible, the Board requested the Education De- 
partment to undertake the work of distinguishing efficient 
from inefficient schools. The general result is, that after 
making what turns out to be an excessive allowance for 
projected accommodation, the Board found a total deficiency 
of 103,863 places; and its intention, sanctioned by the 
Education Department, is to provide new schools for 100,600 
children. As a general rule, large schools accommodating 
1000 to 1500 are believed likely to be more economically 
and efficiently worked than smaller schools. Sites for almost 
all the schools required are already secured, or scheduled 
for compulsory acquisition under powers given by the Act. 
For a large number, plans have been prepared ; and in many 
cases the needful works are actually commenced. In addi- 
tion to this, a considerable number of schools have been 
taken over by the Board at the desire of the managers. 
Temporary premises also have been hired where special 
destitution was notorious ; and the result at present is, that 
there are under the actual management of the Board more 
than 102* schools, with accommodation for 25,064 children, 
and an average attendance of 18,016. The difference be- 
tween the accommodation and the average attendance will 
presently be matter for comment. The method pursued by 
other School Boards in the country has generally been simi- 
lar, allowance being made for the smaller populations with 
which they have to deal. And we may fairly conclude that 
in few instances has any legislative measure of social reform 
produced more early or abundant fruit than the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. 

The first practical difficulty experienced by School Boards 
has not been occasioned by the ignorance or obduracy of 
the classes to be benefited, but by the opposition of those 
who might fairly be expected to know better. Not even 
has the proverbial philistinism of the British ratepayer been 


* The latest information gives 126. But I have confined myself to schools 
which have existed long enough to give full returns. 
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the first occasion of unpleasantness ; but the alarm of those 
who fear all secular instruction unless administered with a 
judicious admixture of catechism and liturgy. Week after 
week has the correspondence of the London Board con- 
tained pathetic or indignant appeals from clerical and other 
managers of denominational schools, who in their ignorance 
of the real extent of the need around them had fondly ima- 
gined that their benevolent exertions were equal to all the 
demands of the neighbourhoods in which they worked. In 
districts so densely populated as most parts of the metro- 
polis, it was impossible to put down schools anywhere so 
as altogether to eliminate the possibility of drawing chil- 
dren from those already established. A school providing 
for 500 or 600 children may stand in a block containing a 
population of 10,000 or 12,000 within the radius of a quar- 
ter of a mile. If, then, a new school is set up, it is impos- 
sible, under an Act which rightly leaves the choice of 
parents free, to secure that none but hitherto untaught 
children shall avail themselves of the fresh accommodation. 
The apparent evil of the competition is of course largely 
increased if the fee of the denominational school has been 
too high for the poorest inhabitants, while that of the Board 
school is adapted to their necessities. Rightly or wrongly, 
parents receiving good wages think they are entitled to buy 
education, like everything else, in the cheapest market. 
And though we have heard clergymen who are opposed to 
a system of national free schools insist with much emphasis 
on the strength of caste feeling among the poor, it would 
appear that they do not always find this sufficient to deter 
the skilled artizan from sending his children to the cheapest 
accessible school. Now the present writer has no wish 
whatever to impute any but the best motives to the deno- 
minationalists who raise a cry of alarm at the invasion of 
Board schools. With their views, believing as they do that 
their own religious services, Sunday-schools and Bible 
classes, are totally inefficient as means for the preservation 
of religion amongst the poor,—thinking that children in- 
structed for four or five hours each day exclusively in 
secular subjects will, as a Bishop recently expressed it with 
truly episcopal eloquence, almost certainly turn out “clever 
devils,’—it is not in the least surprising that they should 
move heaven and earth, and, where it can be done with 
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strict propriety, the other place as well, in order to keep up 
’ preserves of national ignorance for the possible enlargement 
of denominational zeal in the future. Nay, farther, mea- 
suring the limits of possibility by their own achievements, 
and regarding as irremediable those practical hindrances to 
the spread of education which they have failed to remove, 
they naturally consider the proportion of school attendants 
insisted upon by School Boards as ideal, utopian and im- 
possible. They have therefore raised a cry of extravagance, 
which vestries and boards of guardians are but too ready 
to echo. They have made general statements, as impossible 
to refute as to justify, about schools half emptied, finances 
depleted, and a certain prospect of ruin to schools which, 
as they truly say, the policy of the Government intended 
to protect and foster. The accurate statistics, however, 
necessitated by the position of School Boards furnish a test 
which, wherever it can be applied, would seem to shew 
that, so far as events at present have progressed, such fears 
are altogether futile. For instance, the report on the work- 
ing of the by-laws presented to the School Board for London 
in November, 1872, shews the general increase of attend- 
ance which had been secured during the quarter ending 
at Michaelmas. The returns were not complete ; for over so 
vast an area it is difficult to bring the requisite machinery 
at once into perfect working order. But omitting the divi- 
sion of Southwark, where the increase was known to be 
considerable but not accurately ascertained, it was shewn 
that over the whole of the metropolis the attendance at 
efficient schools was larger by 11,311 than in the previous 
quarter. Of this increase, 4920 is accounted for by Board 
schools, and the remainder, or 6391, is found in “ voluntary,” 
generally denominational, schools. For the purposes of this 
report, the fullest information was obtained from every 
school, whether under the Board or not. In a very few 
instances, too few to affect the general result, information 
was refused. The instances of decrease are comparatively 
rare, while in all cases its amount is very small. And the 
result ought surely to stop the mouths of those who. ery 
out that the new Boards are only filling their schools by 
abstracting scholars from others. It must, however, in all 
candour be adinitted that the progress hitherto made hardly 
affords any criterion by which to judge the possibility of per- 
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manently combining in one national system two methods 
of management, divergent in aim and fundamentally irre- - 
concilable in motive. If jealousies are now so keen, when 
there is palpably a broad black margin of ignorance open 
to the incursions of each, what will they be when a suffi- 
ciency of accommodation has been provided, and all that is 
left to be accomplished is the rigorous enforcement of attend- 
ance? Still, one would scarcely have imagined that it was 
for the interest of the denominational system to anticipate 
the impossibility of continuing the present arrangement. 
The clergy and other supporters of denominationalism must 
surely be aware that, if one system has to give way, it is 
hardly likely to be that of School Boards. The magicians 
of Egypt were ill advised, so far as the private interests of 
their own serpents were concerned, when they insisted on 
putting the latter into jealous competition with the serpent 
of Aaron. 

This subject reminds us of the compromise on the sub- 
ject of religious instruction in Board schools, a compromise 
which was regarded by a large majority as eminently judi- 
cious and satisfactory. Mr. W. H. Sinith’s resolution, 
which was not only adopted by the London Board, but 
substantially followed by many Boards in the country, 
ordered that “the Bible should be read, and there should 
be given such explanations and such instruction therefrom 
in the principles of morality and religion, as are suited 
to the capacities of children; provided always” that the 
sections of the Act prescribing the time-table conscience 
clause, and forbidding creeds or formularies, should be 
observed ; and that exception might be made of any parti- 
cular school for special cause shewn. As to what doctrines, 
if any, were to be taught, not a word was said; this, it was 
insisted, might safely be left to the teachers. To do the 
supporters of this policy justice, many of them were quite 
innocent of any design to get distinctive dogmas introduced 
under the plea that they were taught without any “cate- 
chism or formula.” Many good men had a vague notion 
that teachers would employ the time assigned to religion 
by the table mostly in warm-hearted exhortations, on the 
model of Sunday-school addresses. I have reason to know 
that the result hitherto has caused great disappointment to 
these excellent people, and not without cause. I attended 
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recently the morning opening of a school, the general man- 
- agement of which is admirable. The religious lesson given 
by the principal teacher seemed to be mainly a geographical 
commentary on the last chapter of the Acts. The shape of 
Sicily and the position of Syracuse were elicited with edify- 
ing correctness. There was also a curious question as to 
the grammatical construction of the passage: “ When the 
brethren heard of us, they came to meet us as far as Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw he 
thanked God, and took courage.” “Now,” asked the teacher, 
“to what previous word does ‘whom’ refer? To the Three 
Taverns, or what?” In another part of the room an assist- 
ant was giving a lesson to younger boys on the subject of 
the Deluge. “What was the name of the good man who 
was saved?” he asked. There was a sleepy response of 
“Noah.” “Good; and what did God do to the rest of the 
world?” “Drowned ’em,” shouted a youngster. “That's 
right,” said the teacher—“spell ‘drown.’” This case is 
unfortunately a fair average. And this is religious instruc- 
tion! This poverty-stricken sham is our method of im- 
pressing on the rising generation in England our faith in 
God's eternal verities! Let it be remarked that, in the 
present position of religious parties, no master in a Buard 
school would be tolerated if he treated the Old Testament 
legends as impressive stories not to be literally accepted. 
He must teach that the events really happened. And he 
does it with such a feeling of unreality, that after detailing 
the destruction of a wicked world by water, the best im- 
provement of the occasion it occurs to him to make is an 
exercise in spelling the word “drown.” If that same man 
had seen a child run over in the street by a waggon, and 
had thought the narrative might serve as a warning to his 
charge on the subject of carelessness, he certainly would 
not have concluded by requesting his youthful hearers to 
spell “waggon.” And when the shortness of the school 
hours is considered, it does appear an unjustifiable waste 
of time to insist that teachers shall occupy half an hour or 
three quarters every norning with odds and ends of worn- 
out Scripture commentaries. But enough of this. True 
reverence cannot surely endure the mockery for long. 

Such difficulties as these are, however, trifling and tem- 
porary. The logic of events will speedily solve them. The 
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more serious difficulties which beset School Boards are not 
those arising out of differences of opinion amongst the 
middle classes, but rather those created by the miserable 
poverty and deadly indifference of the very classes for 
whose special benefit the Elementary Education Act was 
mainly intended. It is comparatively easy to build schools 
and to draw up schemes of education. The pressing ques- 
tion is how to fill the schools ; and, above all, how to secure 
sufficient regularity in attendance to give schemes of educa- 
tion the slightest chance of success. It is notorious that up 
to the present time, although the accommodation in public 
elementary schools falls far short of the real needs of the 
population, it considerably exceeds the actual demand. The 
last Report of the Education Department estimates that in 
1871 there were places provided in aided schools for little 
more than one-half of the school population. In this esti- 
mate the maximum attendance to be provided for is perhaps 
put a little too high—namely, about four millions. A 
Committee of the London Board had occasion to inquire 
into this subject; and, having the advantage of evidence 
given by some well-known authorities, notably Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth, came to the conclusion that the highest 
average attendance practically attainable could not exceed 
one-seventh of the population (at present, 3,718,103) ; and 
at the same time it was agreed that, for some time at least, 
one-eighth was a more likely proportion (or 3,257,840). 
Now the Education Report for 1871 shews that there was 
already accommodation in public elementary schools for 
2,085,414 scholars. This includes schools simply inspected, 
but unaided by any grant. On the other hand, the average 
daily attendance, excluding of course evening scholars, 
amounted to only 1,256,090. Thus there were on an aver- 
age considerably more than three-quarters of a million of 
vacant places. If, then, thousands of children have grown 
up in disgraceful ignorance, this is not to be accounted for 
only by the want of school, accommodation, but also by the 
failure of parents, either through inability or indifference, 
to avail themselves of the school places actually vacant. 
Such facts as these led to the adoption of the principle of 
compulsion, tentatively and permissively at first, more 
boldly and uniformly in the Scotch Act, which will no doubt 
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in this respect form a precedent for England. But the 
adoption of the principle would amount merely to an 
abstract resolution, unless means were provided for carrying 
it into actual practice. Hitherto the provision of such 
means has been left to School Boards. An account of the 
plan resolved upon and to a large extent carried out in 
London, together with a glance at the results obtained, may 
not be uninteresting, and will assist readers to form their 
own conclusions as to the direction in which future legisla- 
tion must advance. 

Mainly with a view of carrying out the by-laws enfore- 
ing attendance, though the arrangement is found convenient 
for other purposes as well, each of the ten Parliamentary 
divisions of the metropolis is committed to the charge of a 
Divisional Committee, subject of course to the direction 
of the Board. These Committees consist in the first instance 
of the Board members representing the respective divisions. 
They are, however, allowed to nominate coadjutors for 
appointment by the Board; and in nearly all the divisions 
this course has been adopted. This plan brings to bear 
on the work an amount and variety of local knowledge 
which would not otherwise be available. These Committees 
vary in number from thirty or forty to seventy or eighty. 
Even this division of labour, however, is not considered suffi- 
cient to keep the work thoroughly in hand. The Parliamen- 
tary districts are again subdivided by the Committees them- 
selves, and over each of the sub-divisions a sub-committee 
is appointed. But of course the gentlemen forming this 
system of Committees cannot themselves undertake the 
house-to-house visitation. For this purpose a number of 
paid visitors are employed, generally at a salary of £80 
per annum. ach sub-committee has a certain number of 
these visitors under its more immediate control. And to 
each visitor is assigned a district consisting of several of 
the “blocks” marked on the maps prepared for the purposes 
of the educational census. Every visitor has had given to 
him a complete list of the children in his district, with 
their ages, according to the Government census of 1871. 
And this list he is expected to keep correct by entering 
all removals or accessions. All the efficient schools in his 
district are of course made known to him. And so far as 
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possible* he is to ascertain every quarter the increase or 
decrease of attendance in each. He is also to keep a 
journal which records everything calling for particular 
attention in the course of his visits, and completely accounts 
for the employment ‘of his time. Eighty-seven of these 
visitors had been appointed up to December last. But it 
is intended to increase their number until none shall have 
more than 5,000 children under his charge, of the classes 
who usually attend public elementary schools. Women as 
well as men are employed, and, so far as experience goes, 
hitherto are found very efficient. Over the visitors for 
each division a superintendent is appointed, at a salary 
generally of £200, who acts also as clerk to the Committees. 

Such being the machinery, it is easy to understand the 
mode of action. The visitors go from house to house with 
their census lists in their hands. Their inquiries are usu- 
ally received in a friendly spirit; though it must be con- 
fessed that in some of the lowest neighbourhoods their 
self-control is often sorely tried. The statements of parents 
as to the attendance of children at school are verified by 
visiting the school themselves. In cases of non-attendance 
without satisfactory cause, a notice is left, in effect remind- 
ing the parents that the law must be observed. Should 
that fail, information is laid before the sub-committee for 
the sub-division, who, if they think fit, order the issue of a 
second and more peremptory notice, requesting also the 
attendance of the defaulting parent before the Committee. 
If the result is still unsatisfactory, the case is reported to 
the Divisional Committee, who may order prosecution before 
a magistrate. Such a system, it is evident, might be en- 
larged so as to render an account of every child in the 
country. Something of the same kind, mutatis mutandis, 
is already at work in the great towns. Whether it will be 
necessary or desirable to cover the whole land with the 
meshes of this net to catch truant children, is a matter on 
which different opinions will be held, according to the 
amount of confidence which different people may have in 
the pure simplicity of agricultural life, or the estimates they 
may form of the comparative cost of ignorance on the one 


* This limitation is necessitated by the fact already noted, which every one 
must interpret for himself, that in some instances, though happily not in many, 
denominational schools refuse this information. 
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hand, and of such an organization on the other. Meantime, 
the practical question is, How does it work so far as it has 
gone? And not having at hand definite statistics from other 
quarters, we are again compelled to accept London as the 
sole illustration, though other towns could furnish equally 
eloquent facts. We have already seen that the Report on 
the working of the by-laws in the quarter ending at Michael- 
mas, 1872, shewed an increased average attendance through 
London of 11,311. The imperfections of a machinery only 
just started prevented the statement of figures for the pre- 
vious quarter with the same confidence in their accuracy. 
But it is estimated on good grounds that from March 4th, 
when the visitors began their work, to September 30th, the 
average of daily school attendance had been increased by 
at least 24,000. It will be granted that this is a very sub- 
stantial and gratifying result. And it is pleasing to find 
that it has been attained for the most part by mere insist- 
ance on the law, without any need for the application of its 
penalties. Parents to the number of 146 were summoned 
before magistrates. In 43 instances, however, the summons 
was withdrawn on the submission of the recusants. And 
though in all but two cases the desired result of the child’s 
attendance at school was obtained, there were only thirty- 
four fines actually inflicted. 

It will naturally be presumed that this sudden influx of 
24,000 into the vacant places of existing or newly-provided 
schools has generally been drawn from the ranks of those 
to whom the attendance of their children at school does not 
occasion any special difficulty. And this is undoubtedly 
the case. For owing to the strong and manifestly conscien- 
tious antipathy felt by a large number, perhaps we may say 
by a majority, of the London Board to free education unless 
as a relief to acknowledged paupers, in no single case has 
the school fee been remitted or paid at the present time of 
writing, except under the operation of Denison’s Act, which 
allows Boards of Guardians, if so minded, to pay school 
fees for the recipients of out-door relief. But this Act is, 
at any rate in London, almost a dead letter. And during 
the last year several of these Boards, representing some of 
the poorest districts in the metropolis, have passed formal 
resolutions objecting to adopt its provisions. We may 
fairly assume, then, that so far as the operation of the com- 
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pulsory by-laws has proceeded, it has touched only the 
upper surface of the real difficulty. The parents who have 
so readily yielded to the Divisional Committees must have 
neglected their duty formerly through mere indifference, 
through foolish indulgence of children’s whims, or through 
a premature greed to make money out of their families. 
But it is notorious that beneath this class there are those 
to whom the expenditure of a few pence in school fees must 
make all the difference between independence and pauper- 
ism ; there are those families in which the labour of children 
is at present absolutely needed to make all ends meet ; there 
are those households in which the elder girl, often not more 
than nine or ten years old, must take charge of babies in 
order that the mother may go out to work. Still more 
depressed in the social scale are the recipients of out-door 
relief, and those whose destitution, being partly occasioned, 
partly complicated, by self-indulgence, laziness and vice, 
makes the dens in which they swarm hideous scenes of 
misery, not to be exceeded, if equalled, in the wigwams of 
savages. And even beneath this lowest depth we find a 
lower still, where homeless children, worse than orphaned, 
lie crushed and ruined at the dark bases of our pretentious 
civilization, to generate the corruption which ensures a per- 
petuation of our social wrongs and woes. 

Now how do our educational resources, enriched by recent 
Acts of Parliament, meet the wants of these profoundly 
necessitous classes? This is the really “burning question” 
for School Boards. And if they are not yet ready with a 
complete answer, they can hardly be blamed for failing to 
solve in two years a problem, the complications of which 
have been gradually elaborated through centuries of neglect. 
All classes of children yet recognized as the proper recipi- 
ents of elementary education at the hands of the State, are 
provided for mainly by three classes of schools. There are, 
first, the public elementary schools as defined by the Act of 
1870. According to theory, these are to have sufficient 
accommodation for the overwhelming majority of these 
children, for all the poor who are in the true sense of the 
word “respectable.” Their means are of course very various, 
and fees vary accordingly ; but in no case is it supposed 
that the parent pays the whole expense of the child’s in- 
struction. As a matter of fact, even at the highest and 
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rarely charged fee of ninepence, he does not pay much more 
than half the cost of what he gets. The rest comes out of 
the taxes, supplemented by rates or subscriptions, as the 
case may be. The next class of State schools, those recog- 
nized and to some extent regulated by the Industrial Schools 
Act, is intended to provide for children in danger of falling 
into crime. The danger may be occasioned by various 
causes: as, for instance, by habitual association with erimi- 
nals ; or by an incipient step in dishonesty ; or by indivi- 
dual peculiarities, rendering the child incorrigible at home ; 
or by desertion and neglect, such as make the genuine 
“street arab.” In all such cases, children may be sent by 
a magistrate’s order to an industrial school, their board and 
education being paid for partly by the Government, and 
partly by School Boards, if so minded, or by voluntary 
subscriptions, or by contributions levied on the parents 
concerned. The Christian benevolence excited by the pur- 
pose of such schools, and the eager individual interest taken 
by voluntary managers in the welfare of the children en- 
trusted to their care, make these institutions especially 
valuable. On the other hand, it may be left undetermined 
here how far some associations of the religious zeal con- 
cerned in the management are altogether favourable to the 
best preparation of these unfortunate children for the world 
as it actually exists (to quote a clerical authority) in “the 
so-called nineteenth century.” In addition to these schools, 
under voluntary but inspected management, there are the 
reformatories for children actually convicted of crime, insti- 
tutions which may be regarded as a sort of beneficent pur- 
gatory intervening between the young sinners and perdition, 
and giving the opportunity of a return in moral health to 
the light of the upper world. These schools are of course 
under the exclusive management of Government officials. 
We may leave out of consideration workhouse schools. 
They are possibly capable of improvement, and perhaps 
ought to be incorporated more than they are with the gene- 
ral scheme cf State Education. But we are considering 
the enforcement of compulsory education on the destitute 
classes outside the workhouse. 

It is obvious at a glance that in dealing with the very 
lowest classes of children,—the sleepers under Adelphi 
arches or on common stairs; the hungry-eyed prowlers 
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about markets; the little mud-larks poking about the 
Thames or the Mersey, as though bent on returning to 
primitive ascidianism,—School Boards have an admirable 
resource in the industrial schools. Nor have they been 
slow to avail themselves of it. All such schools within 
convenient reach of London are already completely filled. 
As many as 466 children have been thus rescued from the 
streets of the metropolis. And perhaps many more might 
have been, had the meshes of the law been a little closer. 
But on‘this my space will not allow me to dwell. There 
is another class of children referred to above, for whom in 
some instances the industrial school is the right place; I 
mean those who are incorrigibly unmanageable at home. 
If they are given to picking the pockets of parents, to run- 
ning away and staying out all night with bad company, 
and are obviously beyond all hope of parental control, on 
the borders of a criminal life, the best thing that can be 
done both for them and for their parents is to commit such 
children to an industrial school. The difficulty is, that the 
danger of their falling into crime must be such as to come 
clearly within the limits of certain cases defined by the 
law; or else the parent must himself bring a charge of 
hopeless unmanageableness. The former course is some- 
times impossible, even when the probability of the child’s 
ruin amounts to a moral certainty. And it is clear that, 
whether the parent be conscientious or careless, the obsta- 
cles in the way of the second course must be equally great : 
‘in the former case, from proper and natural feeling ; in the 
latter, from a pocket susceptibility often associated with 
lazy indifference. Undoubtedly the Legislature is wisely 
cautious about interfering with parental responsibility. But 
perhaps it is conceivable that the law might be brought to 
bear a little more sharply on parental neglect. Yet there 
are many cases of juvenile insubordination, which, though - 
they shew considerable audacity in the defiance of all 
authority, ought not to need the expensive and, after all, 
unnatural remedy of an industrial school. One of the most 
remarkable features in the operation of School Board by- 
laws, so far as the present writer’s experience goes, is their 
revelation of the extent to which parental authority is often 
defied by quite young children. The Divisional Commit- 
tees in London are now quite familiar with the excuse, that 
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the parent has made every effort to send the child to school, 
but that the latter positively declines to go. Nor is the 
excuse a mere pretence. It is corroborated by teachers who 
have had such children in their charge, and who, if they 
could only obtain regularity of attendance, have thought 
that patience and firmness might establish a better disci- 
pline. But these youngsters come only when it suits them, 
and in many schools they are dismissed as hopeless. Ima- 
gine a household in which the father regularly leaves home 
before the children are awake, and does not return until 
they ought to be in bed. The mother also goes out to work, 
an hour or two before school-time. Of course they leave 
word that master Jack, aged nine years, is to be sure and 
go to school like a good boy. But there is no one left at 
home to see that he does, except Jemima, aged eleven, who 
likewise ought to be in school, but stops at home to mind 
the baby. Jack knows a place where the streets are up for 
the laying of a tramway, and where good fun is to be had, 
especially if there are fires kindled by the men. So he lin- 
gers about, learning bad language instead of grammar, and 
the calculation of chances in an occasional sly game of pitch 
and toss instead of arithmetic. In a day or two the School- 
Board visitor makes a call, and leaves a notice paper with 
Jemima. When the father returns in the evening, the 
howls of the truant Jack reveal to the neighbourhood that 
his father is endeavouring to supplement School-Board law 
by club law. Presently the boy, foaming with rage, rushes 
from the house, and his mother searches the streets for him 
till a late hour of the night, when perhaps he is brought 
home by a policeman. No one needs to be surprised that 
Jack entertains quite as strong an objection to school next 
morning as he ever did, and acts upon it even more obsti- 
nately. In such cases brute force can do nothing. What 
is wanted is moral discipline. And apart from regular 
attendance at school, that is impossible. Now these cases 
are by no means few. The present writer has in several 
instances had painful experience in seeing the despair of 
parents urged to do what, whether from misfortune or negli- 
gence, they acknowledge with shame is beyond their power. 
It is impossible to maintain that in every such instance the 
proper remedy is the industrial school. What seems to be 
required is, that School Boards should be invested with 
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summary power to arrest such children wherever found, and 
take them to school. When they are there, the atmosphere 
of order prevailing has much more influence than paternal 
“tunding” in securing discipline. 

But supposing the means indicated sufficient for the 
abandoned, the incorrigible and the disobedient, there re- 
main a very large number referred to above as trembling 
on the verge of pauperism. With these the difficulty is 
not merely—some wise men say it is not at all—the want 
of money to pay the fee, but the need of the children’s 
work to keep body and soul together, and sometimes the 
want of clothes sufficient to enable the children to attend 
school with decency. Besides these difficulties, it has been 
urged that the manners and customs of badly brought-up 
children are often such, that it is impossible to tolerate 
them in the company of respectable artizans’ children, and 
that therefore special schools must be provided for them.* 
Now it is clear that, according to the Act constituting 
them, School Boards have nothing to do with any of these 
difficulties except the first and last. They have no power 
to provide clothes or food. They cannot recognize the 
stomach, except as a fact in physiology. The good people 
of Reading, however, seem to have hit upon a mode of aid- 
ing their School Board by establishing a “destitute children’s 
aid society.” Clothes are provided by subscription, and 
stamped as the property of the society, so as to prevent 
pawning. And in connection with schools especially liable 
-to invasion of the offspring of “the great unwashed,” a 
woman is paid to do the requisite cleansing. The commit- 
tee sits every week to receive applications made through 
voluntary visitors, and in case of need it seems school fees 
are paid as well. There is always a danger lest charity of 
this sort should overreach its aims. But at the same time 
there are at present few modes in which benevolent ladies 
and gentlemen could do more good than by banding them- 
selves together to facilitate, by means like those adopted in 
Reading, the attendance of destitute children at school. 


* It is imposgible to help mentioning here as a significant cireumstance, that 
one of the most telling speeches ever made at the London Board was one by 
Mr. Lucraft, as the recognized representative of the working classes, directly 
against this very view. He denied in the strongest terms the necessity for any 
such special provision. 
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The difficulty is of course complicated when the financial 
budget of the household calculates upon children’s work to 
make all ends meet. School Boards have in general stretched 
a point to allow children over ten, when beneficially em- 
ployed in any way, to go to school as half-timers. But 
unfortunately, however successful half-time may be at 
school, half-time at work does not bring in the requisite 
money. Besides, in some hard-driven trades like that of 
the match-box makers in the East of London, the labour of 
children under ten, and even, in direct defiance of the law, 
of infants under eight, is insisted upon as absolutely essen- 
tial to keep the whole family from starving. This necessity 
is no doubt largely exaggerated by ignorant, wrong-headed 
and lazy parents. But he must be a sanguine man who 
expects to enforce compulsory by-laws to the letter without 
throwing many poor people upon the rates. Still the work 
has to be done; and a temporary increase in the rates would 
be better than the habituation of these growing children to 
that acquiescence in squalid misery which characterizes 
helpless ignorance. 

Whenever we are interested in a subject of which we 
discourse, we are too much in the habit of keeping our spe- 
cially pet portion of that subject to the last, when we usu- 
ally find that our space or time is gone. It is impossible 
now to do justice to the great fee question. But afew words 
must be said. Given a man in a town population, getting 
from sixteen to twenty shillings a-week, having a wife and 
six children, three of the latter of school age, is it reason- 
able to expect that such a man will readily and regularly 
set apart ninepence, or even sixpence, out of his week's 
income for school fees? He might do it, perhaps. But 
people determined on gaining practical ends do not usually 
ask what men might do; rather what, human nature being 
as it is, they actually wall do. It is all very fine for vir- 
tuous philanthropy to go into heroics about the price of a 
glass of beer a day. But our poor dustman or hodman is 
used to his beer, and he is not, as a matter of fact, in the 
least degree likely to go without it. Indeed, to his mind, 
any attempt to “rob a poor man of his beer” is the essence 
of all meanness. Heroics after soup, fish, joint and entrées, 
are all very well. But heroics on bread and cold bacon cut 
with a clasp knife do not come quite so easy. Such a man 
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will make an effort to pay the fees—when he can. But if 
he feels a difficulty, his children go to school at first on 
credit ; and when that is disallowed, they stop away alto- 
gether. When wages are better and things are got out of 
the pawn-shop, the children go to school again, just when 
they have forgotten what they had learned ; only to repeat 
the same process when times are worse, or when it is found 
not convenient to go to work. This is very bad, no doubt ; 
but what we ought to remember is, that if preaching could 
do the work, it would have been done long ago. We posi- 
tively must for a while forego the pleasures of preaching 
and take to practical measures. Apply the compulsory 
by-laws, cry some; summon the hulking fellow before a 
magistrate. But he shews to the satisfaction of the magis- 
trate that his wages for six weeks past have not averaged 
ten shillings, and that he has had to “put away” many 
things to get food for his children. To inflict any penalty 
in such a case would at any rate seem harsh, even cruel ; 
and we cannot afford to set against us the feeling of the 
classes concerned. Then let us multiply penny schools, cry 
others ; every one can afford a penny. Perhaps; but the 
multiplication-table, so constantly illustrated in practice, 
although defectively learned in theory, by the families of 
the poor, very soon makes the penny threepence or even 
sixpence. The intolerable irregularity which is at least one 
cause, though not the only one, of the poor results exhi- 
bited by the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors, never can 
be-cured as long as the attendance of the children on Mon- 
day depends on the convenience or otherwise of sending 
the fee with them. But it is insisted that the fee is not 
the real difficulty. The need of children’s labour, the want 
of clothes, and all the list through which we have gone, are 
said to be far more formidable obstacles than the necessity 
of paying a fee. That may be; I for one am not careful to 
deny it. Still, the fee zs a difficulty in the way of universal 
regularity of attendance. Are there any compensating 
advantages which justify its maintenance? A great many 
arguments used on this subject are entirely beside the 
question. We plead as a matter of emergency, on which 
the issues of national life or death depend, that the children 
of the masses, who in twenty years’ time will be a resistless 
political power, should at all hazards be taught how to use 
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their power. In reply, we are told of various benefits con- 
ferred on their parents by the exercise of virtue involved in 
paying from a penny to sixpence a week. Now, however 
edifying such a moral exercise may be, this is not the pur- 
pose of national elementary education. When the virtue of 
the parent has a cold fit, “our future masters,” to quote Mr. 
Lowe, are kept away from school, and will grow up so much 
the worse fitted for governing us. Surely the parents have 
quite sufficient exercises for self-denial, without asking us 
to sacrifice the future of the nation in order to furnish them 
with another. But then it is said, people value so much 
more what they pay for. There is a good deal of truth in 
this. Yet somehow it is not found that the rich middle 
classes value education the less when they get their sons 
taught at the expense of some old foundation. Besides, if 
parents value more the instruction for which they pay cash 
down, children are found to value more what they get regu- 
larly. And, I repeat, it is they who are to be considered 
more than the parents. And, indeed, the abolition of fees 
would not involve free education. It would only throw the 
duty of collecting payment on the tax-gatherer instead of 
the schoolmaster. If it is asked, Why should the middle 
classes pay for the schooling of the poor, the obvious answer 
is, that they do pay now. And the difference which would 
be made to them in the rates by the abolition of fees would 
be insignificant, compared with the enormous benefit con- 
ferred on all classes alike by the education of the future 
voters. But there is another aspect in which the question 
has to be viewed. School Boards have already established 
a considerable number of cheap schools ; and they are ap- 
parently amazed to find that parents with good wages do 
not hesitate to take advantage of them. The “voluntary” 
schools also raise a cry that the Boards are underselling 
them and drawing away their scholars. Some aggrieved 
managers of schools with high fees appear to think it would 
‘be possible for Boards to adopt a sliding scale of poverty 
and fees, either charging according to parents’ wages, or 
refusing in cheap schools the children of those whose earn- 
ings are more than a certain sum. It need scarcely be said 
that the latter course is illegal; while the former would - 
involve such complicated questions, that the whole staff of 
the school might spend their whole time in attempting to 
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solve them. There is, in fact, an obvious tendency to the 
equalization of fees by “levelling down.” And it is possible 
that when cheap schools are the rule, the fee will be felt to 
be a sham not worth retaining. 

The space allotted to me is, I fear, more than exhausted, 
and many a tempting theme is left utterly untouched. The 
defects of the pupil-teacher system ; the confusion, noise and 
worry occasioned by the perverse English habit of teaching 
several classes engaged on different subjects in one room ; 
the necessity for a national training college ;—each would 
demand separate treatment. I can only conclude as I began, 
with a confident expression of the great hopes that may be 
entertained of the Elementary Education Act ; while I ven- 
ture to think that even the few facts of experience here 
pointed out should convince us that it is open to much 
improvement. 

J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


V.—LETTERS OF JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 


Letters, embracing his Life, of John James Tayler, B.A, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Biblical Theology, 
and Principal of Manchester New College, London. Edited 
by John Hamilton Thom. In Two Volumes; with Por- 
trait. Williams and Norgate. 1872. 


THESE volumes have doubtless been so eagerly sought 
and earnestly perused by the many friends and admirers of 
the lamented writer, comprehending, probably, most of the 
readers of this Review, that an elaborate notice of them here 
may seem almost a needless labour. It is, however, a labour 
of love to call attention to some of their features, which 
those to whom they are already familiar will recognize with . 
pleasure, and to do what little we can to promote a wider 
acquaintance with a character and life so full of wisdom, 
simplicity, affection, and earnest and holy aspiration. 

The editor has selected and arranged his materials with 
characteristic judgment, tenderness and care; but with so 
sparing a manifestation of his own handiwork as to excite 
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a feeling of disappointment at the absence of a chain of 
narrative to link and complete the Letters; his own pen 
contributing only a concise, though most telling and sug- 
gestive Preface, and a few brief, though appropriate and 
significant Notes. He acknowledges that “it would have 
been easy to have given in express words the external his- 
tory of his life, and to have set these Letters within little 
frames of narrative ;’* and we cannot help regretting that 
he has not done so, especially as the admirable summary 
which he proceeds to give of the impression conveyed by 
the Letters, indicates with what skill and taste the narra- 
tive would have been introduced. 

The most numerous and valuable of the Letters, as might 
naturally be expected, are those addressed to his literary 
and professional coadjutors, the Rev. John Kenrick, the 
Rev. James Martineau, Mr. F. W. Newman and the Rey. 
J. H. Thom; but those addressed to his earliest and life- 
long friends, to his father, sisters and brother-in-law, to his 
wife, son and daughter, and to others, especially on occa- 
sions of sorrow and bereavement, are likewise full of in- 
struction and of touching interest; and it shews how he 
was appreciated by his various correspondents, that his 
letters, even from his earliest youth, should have been so 
carefully preserved. The first letters given, written at the 
early ages of fourteen and fifteen to still surviving friends 
and schoolfellows, without being in the least priggish or 
precocious, indicate remarkable powers of thought and ex- 
pression for so young a writer, and also a superior educator 
in his excellent father. From the earliest development of 
his character, Mr. Tayler appears to have had a thoughtful, 
literary, scholarly mind, always bent on pure and worthy 
aims, without the slightest tinge of frivolity or affectation. 
It was his first intention to combine the practice of medi- 
cine with the duties of a Christian minister; but happily 
he was led to abandon that design, and in his twenty-fourth 
year was ordained minister of the English Presbyterian 
congregation then assembling in Mosley Street, Manchester. 
In the very first winter after his settlement there, he deli- 
vered an elaborate course of lectures on English Literature, 
the projected sketch of which is given in the first of the 
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series of letters to his friend and instructor the Rev. John 
Kenrick, asking for his help and suggestions. In another 
letter to the same friend a year later, he asks for his advice 
in his classical studies, to which, with theology, he resolved 
for’a time to devote himself exclusively. 

One pleasant and frequently recurring feature of the 
letters is the discriminating observation and lively descrip- 
tion of the places and people visited in his excursions for 
health and recreation. In these narrative portions there is 
always a charming clearness and repose of style, as com- 
pared with the mental strain and worry sometimes apparent 
when he is dealing with critical and speculative questions ; 
indicating the refreshment and joy with which he gave 
himself up in his summer vacations to the free contempla- 
tion of nature, society and art. In a letter to his father 
soon after his marriage, we have a pleasant account of a 
visit to the Lakes and an interview with Wordsworth, of 
whose poetry he subsequently expresses enthusiastic admi- 
ration. At the beginning of 1832, overtures were made to 
him as to becoming the minister of the New Meeting con- 
gregation at Birmingham, where his father-in-law, Mr. 
Timothy Smith, resided ; but the warmly manifested attach- 
ment of his Manchester friends induced him to remain in 
what proved to be a most congenial sphere of work and life. 
He devoted himself to the various duties of his office with 
exemplary assiduity, combining with them classes for lite- 
rary instruction, and writing again to his friendly adviser, 
Mr. Kenrick, for references and guidance in his studies. In 
the year 1834, a characteristic trouble befel him, which is 
thus indicated in a note by the editor: 


“ At this time Mr. Tayler, jaded by overwork, fell into serious 
ill-health. In this weakened condition he attended an aggregate 
meeting at Manchester in opposition to Established Churches, 
and committed himself, rashly as he afterwards thought, to imme- 
diate action against all support of Religion by the State. An 
overpowering feeling of the practical difficulties of a course, for 
which he seemed to himself to have incurred instant responsi- 
bility, harassed his conscientiousness ; and the remonstrances, 
not always tenderly administered, of some close friends who 
distrusted the voluntary principle and the culture of Dissent, 
painfully wounded and depressed his then too sensitive spirit. 
To aid the recovery of his health, and to escape from wearying 
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and most distasteful controversy, he obtained permission from 
his devoted people to spend a year in studious retirement on the 
Continent.” * 


A letter written afterwards from Bonn to his friend Dr. 
Hutton, is painfully affecting from his excessive self-reproach 
and humiliation in the retrospect of what was, at rnost, only 
a somewhat precipitate error of judgment ; but it strikingly, 
even if morbidly, manifests the tenderness and sensitiveness 
of his conscience. His residence abroad, however, and the 
opportunity of pursuing literary and theological studies at 
the Universities of Gottingen and Bonn, gave an increased 
richness of culture and an onward movement to his mind 
for the remainder of his life. Some interesting and instruc- 
tive letters are given which he wrote, during his residence 
in Germany, to his Mosley Street congregation and also to 
his friend Mr. Kenrick, from which, however, our limits 
will not permit us to quote. 

From a letter to bis wife’s brother-in-law, Mr. W. J. 
Sturch, on the death of his father, dated Sept. 19, 1838, we 
extract the following passage, as a just and kindly tribute 
to Priestley and his followers, towards whose form of faith 
Mr. Tayler sometimes manifested, we think, an excessive 
repugnance, perhaps not duly considering that on the same 
principle on which he himself constantly clung to a few 
central and fundamental convictions deep below all specu- 
lative forms, so the upholders of a philosophy which was 
distasteful to his conceptions might be animated and sus- 
tained by an equally devout trust in a Fatherly God, and 
an equally assured hope of a heavenly inheritance. 


“Your father’s*opinions were formed, and his views of life 
were set, under the influence of that reasoning and analytical 
spirit, which so remarkably characterized the inquiring and free- 
thinking men of the close of the last century, and which rendered 
such immense service to society by exposing the hollowness of 
consecrated errors, and bringing great fundamental principles into _ 
view. It has sometimes appeared to me that the errors of these 
excellent men, the pioneers in the great and sacred cause of truth 
and liberty, consisted in their taking into view only one side of 
human nature—the argumentative and intellectual—without 
making due provision in their theories of society, government 
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and education, for another which as essentially belongs to it, the 
sentimental and imaginative. But the error, if it be one, as I 
think it is, was forced upon them by the necessities and tenden- 
cies of the times in which they lived. They followed the lights 
which Jay before them fearlessly and conscientiously, and in so 
doing they developed truths and principles which would never 
else have been known. It is no dishonour to them that they 
only did the proper work of their day and generation ; and that 
others, coming after them and profiting by their inquiries and 
instructions, have been able to perceive that they left out, or did 
not develope with sufficient prominence, some considerations 
which experience has shewn to be of immense importance to the 
well-being of mankind,—and who, with the example of the last 
half-century before them, can clearly discern that some things are 
incapable of a logical demonstration which yet have a deep foun- 
dation in our nature, and are essential to the virtue and happi- 
ness of the great mass of human beings. This is the view I 
delight to take of the connection and mutual dependence of 
human generations. Each contributes its quota of good in the 
great scheme of Providence. No generation, as no individual, is 
in itself all-sufficient or furnishes all the elements of perfect 
wisdom. We make up by our union what we cannot singly 
supply. For my part, instead of being displeased with those who 
take different views of important questions from myself, I rejoice 
that there are selected instruments for accomplishing all the great 
functions of Providence. I love and honour all who work out 
with sincerity and earnestness their own deep convictions of what 
they believe to be right and true. Nay, when I think of the 
truthfulness, the moral courage, the single-mindedness, the pur- 
suit of truth and knowledge under the greatest difficulties, which 
distinguished so many of the worthies of the generation which 
has so nearly passed away, I feel respect, gratitude and venera- 
tion absorb every other emotion, and can only pray that we who 
survive them may as faithfully sustain the responsibilities of our 
generation, as they did of theirs.” * 


The following passage from a letter to the editor, Febru- 
ary, 1841, is an example of Mr. Tayler’s candid and inquir- 
ing spirit : 

“Tt seems to me impossible to over-estimate the services of 
Paul to Christianity. But for him, it might have remained a 
Jewish sect. Yet I cannot persuade myself that his theology, 
fairly interpreted, is identical with the religious philosophy 
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preached and taught by Unitarians, e.g. Dr. Channing. Where 
are we to draw the line between what is, and what is not, essen- 
tial to Christianity? Every sect does virtually determine this 
question by its own dogmatic views ; but this is a most arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory mode of proceeding; and till some nearer 
approach has been made to the establishment of fundamental 
principles of interpretation—to which all must recur for a final 
decision, I see no possible limit to theological controversy. How 
can any branch of inquiry advance, in which the data and funda- 
mental axioms are left so perfectly vague and uncertain? The 
difficulty lies deeper than the precepts of Hermeneutic works 
ever reach. If Christianity be a development of great principles 
under Providence—may we not consider all those views to be 
comprehended in the original design of it, which flow by natural 
evolution, with the growth of the human mind, and by fair de- 
duction from these principles—and reject, as the mere form in 
which they were originally clothed, to fit them to the actual state 
of the world, some articles even of the Apostle’s own sincere 
belief, for which his divine authority is often quoted? At the 
same time, when we consider the nature of some of the Apostle’s 
views—some of those which produced the strongest impression 
on the infant Churches—it must be admitted to be very difficult 
to say, what are and what are not fundamentals—what is the 
spirit and what is the mere form. Using the Scriptures, as is 
common even with Unitarians, I do not say Church Orthodoxy 
would be fairly deduced from them, but neither do I think would 
Unitarianism.””* 


The following pleasant specimen of his narrative style 
occurs in a letter to his daughter, who was completing her 
education in Liverpool, April, 1845: 

“To one who like myself has been reading much about the 
old Puritans and early Nonconformists, Dr. Williams’s Library 
is really a very interesting place. The walls are hung with ori- 
ginal portraits of these old worthies, with their successors of 
eminence in the Dissenting ministry in London and its neigh- 
bourhood down to the present day—and it is curious to mark 
not only the change of costume, but the gradual softening of the 
features and expression, as the harshness of the old Calvinistic 
systems gave way to milder and more cheerful views of religion. 
Among the rest is a portrait of Sir John Oldcastle, an old. Lol- 
lard chief, the reputed companion of Henry V., when Prince of 
Wales, and the original historical personage out of which Shake- 
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speare is said to have elaborated his Falstaff. This can hardly, 
‘I should think, be an original picture; but the sternness of 
feature it exhibits better comports with the character of a reli- 
gious reformer than with that of a boon companion of a wild and — 
headstrong prince. But there is another picture in the same 
collection, which is extremely interesting and beautiful—the 
portrait of Baxter. The head is wonderfully characteristic, full 
of a thoughtful earnestness, tempered with benignity, and the 
painting is rich with that mellowed darkness of tone which we 
sometimes see in old paintings...... _In travelling all night one 
has an opportunity of seeing some things which our artificial 
habits and late hours usually conceal from us. What exquisite 
beauties there are in this Universe of which we know nothing! 
Nothing could be more lovely than the breaking of the dawn in 
long flakes of quiet light all along the eastern horizon—beneath 
which the hills exhibited the softest, richest purple—and this 
effect was heightened by the beautiful apparition of the crescent 
_ moon, looking, as one may say, unearthly pale amidst the kindling 
glow of the morning.” * 


_ We can only refer to the admirable letters of affectionate 
counsel to his son as to his studies at University College.+ 
All young ministers may read with much advantage a letter 
to the Rev. W. H. Herfordt as to his experience of the best 
mode of instructing young children in religion. ‘We are 
compelled to omit a passage which we had marked for 
quotation, in a letter to the Rev. James Martineau (Oct. 14, 
1847), indicating Mr. Tayler’s position in regard to philoso- 
phical speculations.§ 

In one or two instances we cannot help regretting that 
the editor has admitted matter which tenderness for the 
memory of the departed might have led him to withhold : 
criticism on an opponent, which it was perfectly natural for 
Mr. Tayler to express in the freedom of private correspond- 
ence, but which he himself would have been the last to 
wish to become the means of causing pain to others by 
posthumous publication. 

There is a thoughtful and admirable letter to Mr. Marti- 
neau (January, 1849), to which we can only thus refer, on 
a proposed course of lectures on the Grounds and Principles 
of Christian Faith and Worship, as a supplement to the 
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course on the History of Christianity.* A letter to Mr. 
Newman (February, 1849) gives an admirable criticism of 
Macaulay's History. It concludes thus: 


“One very delightful reflection remains with me from his 
book—what an immense improvement we have made in political 
morality since the days of the Stuarts! Such perfidy and yenal- 
ity, combined with such grossness and ferocity, one can scarcely 
imagine at this day. On the whole, I think the reigns of Charles 
and James the Second the foulest and vilest in our national 
annals. As far as the Government is concerned, there is not 
one redeeming feature. I am visionary enough to be haunted 
by a perpetual regret for the short glimpse of a better state of 
things just opened on our national prospects by the noble aims 
and comprehensive spirit of that greatest of all our rulers— 
Cromwell.”+ 


We very unwillingly omit passages, which we had marked 
for quotation, in a letter to the same correspondent on his 
“Phases of Faith” (June, 1850),+ presenting a beautiful 
combination of thoughtful reflection and friendly sympathy. 
The following passage, in a letter to the same correspondent 
(February, 1851), is somewhat comforting to less diligent 
and persevering students than the writer: 


“JT used at one time to hold in a kind of reverential awe the 
thorough and solid learning of the Germans ; and perhaps after 
all there is no learning of the present day like theirs. But even 
they are not always to be trusted. They copy from one another. 
They are too fond of making out a case—and too fond also of 
making new books out of old materials. As one gets older, one 
gets weary of many books. One longs for c/assieal works in 
every line, studied with an independent judgment for oneself. If 
a few classics (I use the word in reference to matter and treat- 
ment, not merely to style) be thoroughly mastered, and their 
essence wrought into the convictions of one’s own mind, I think 
we may dispense with a great amount of second-rate literature, 
and save a vast deal of time and weariness. Often of late, when 
I have been toiling through a long, heavy German work, I have 
been inclined to ask myself, whether the result of ideas bore any 
fair proportion to the vast sea of words through which it was 
necessary to wade.” § 


We must pass over much interesting matter, including a 
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most useful and judicious letter to the Rev. A. W. Worth- 
ington on a minister's pastoral duties, and a feeling letter 
to the Rey. J. H. Thom in reference to his own projected 
removal to London. The first volume closes with the beau- - 
tiful and affecting letters of farewell to his congregation and 
its younger members on quitting Manchester for London, 
September, 1853, with an extract from their almost equally 
touching reply. 

In the second volume, we can only refer our readers to a 
letter to Mr. H. Crabb Robinson,* as a scholarly investiga- 
tion of the derivation of the word “ Mass,” whether from the 
Latin “ Missa” or from the Teutonic “ Messen,” or whether 
the two roots may not have coalesced in the formation of 
the same word. Next comes a graphic description, in a 
letter to his brother-in-law, the Rev. B. Carpenter, of a visit 
to Geneva and its neighbourhood in September, 1854, from 
which we make the following brief extract : 

“T saw Dr. Cheneviére, the Principal of the Academy, a 
zealous liberal, approaching, I believe, in his opinions, the Uni- 
tarianism of the old school. He received me very cordially, and 
did not at all disguise his utter dislike of Calvin, though teach- 
ing in the chair which Calvin himself once filled. As for Calvin, 
he said to me, ‘if you did not think with him in religious mat- 
ters, i1 vous brulerait. Ce west pas aimable, cela.’ He is, I could 
perceive, a very sharp controversialist. I was more drawn towards 
M. Cellerier, a retired professor and minister, author of the two 
sermons published in Beard’s volume, and of the Introduction to 
the Old Testament, translated by Wreford—a charming old man, 
the very image of Christian sweetness and benignity, living in a 
delightful country-house in the midst of a garden, with a very 
amiable wife and daughter.” + 

Then follow most touching letters to several friends in 
reference to the deepest sorrow of his life, the premature 
death of his only and much-loved son, a young man of the 
highest promise ; all shewing that the consoling faith which 
he commended so feelingly to others, he was able to appro- 
priate for himself. They seem almost too sacred for repro- 
duction, if not for publication ; but the lesson conveyed is 
so precious, that we venture to extract what follows from a 
letter to the Rev. J. H. Thom at Rome, dated London, Feb. 
12th, 1855. 
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“When the physician communicated to me what was the 
nature of his disease, and what must almost inevitably be its 
issue, I felt a chill come over my heart, which I shall never for- 
get; I felt that the hand of Providence had struck me in my 
weakest and my tenderest part, and that the colour was taken at 
once out of the whole prospect of my future life. And so I still 
feel ; the future of this world les pale and colourless before me ; 
I cannot kindle it again with its former brightness. Yet you 
must not suppose, dear friend, that I repine or am unfit for work. 
But one thing remains for me now, to fulfil as faithfully and 
energetically as I am able, the duties which remain for me in 
this life—to strive to live more entirely to God and to all pure 
and noble objects, to promote and secure the happiness of those 
whom He has still left to me—and to look forward to and pre- 
pare for that solemn, but as I hope and trust, blessed and glo- 
rious future which awaits us after death. I cannot tell you what 
a redoubled interest that future life has acquired to me. I feel as 
though there must be a future home, were it only to meet the 
requirements of our moral nature—to fulfil the promise which 
God whispers in the depths of our hearts, when our hearts are 
the least carnal, worldly and selfish. It is then, if ever, that 
God speaks to us: and God must be veracious. I have trust 
indeed, intense trust—in the simple word of Christ; but that 
word speaks what I find in myself, and if it did not, my trust in 
it could not be so strong. At this moment, writing to a dear 
friend to whom I wish te open my whole heart, and when I am 
far too sad and too serious to play with common-places—l feel, 
that one prospect of the renewal of our intercourse in some future 
state of being, with the beloved kindred and friends—the parents 
and the children—who have passed before us into it, tv be the 
very greatest happiness and the most powerful incentive to vir- 
tuous activity, which I am able to conceive, or which can possi- 
bly be offered to me, ere | am myself called to face the great 
reality of death ; and the loss of it (which, however, seems to me 
impossible without the loss of my own conscious and reflective 
being) would, as I now feel, involve my present existence in 
thicker than Cimmerian darkness.”* 


He proceeds to express his utter alienation from the 
religious philosophy of Dr. Priestley, which he thinks must 
have led to the extinction of Unitarianism in this country 
altogether as a form of religion, had it not been for Dr. 
Channing and the American school. He then adds: 
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“T cannot but think, that a true religious philosophy based 
on a sound and comprehensive psychology, is a work yet to be 
accomplished ; and that, whenever it is, it must take up and 
assume as its basis, the universal truths, the indestructible reli- 
gious instincts, of the soul of man. In the meanwhile, my own 
reliance is firm on the voice within, confirmed by the still dis- 
tinecter and more authoritative voice of Christ, and the wonder- 
fully profound impression left in some mysterious way on the 
minds of His immediate followers, that He was indeed risen from 
the dead.” * 


In the summer of the same year he visited Normandy, 
and spent some weeks in studious retirement at Avranches, 
whence we have two deeply interesting and charmingly 
descriptive letters to Mr. Kenrick and Mr. B. Carpenter. 
The following expression of touching sympathy occurs in a 
letter of October in the same year to Mrs. Schunck, of 
Manchester, on the death of her daughter : 


“ Allow me one remark, my old and dearly valued friend, 
which my own bitter experience suggests. I have no doubt you 
will prove its truth as I have done. ‘There is ever a fund of 
religious trust and hope latent in the soul—especially where life 
has been religiously spent. By a merciful provision, we find 
this trust—this hope—comes out with new force and vividness 
under the pressure of affliction. What were mere beliefs before, 
become certainties and realities now. We never perhaps doubted 
that there was a God—and that He was our Father; but never 
do we feel Him so near, so intimately present to our inmost 
hearts—the one great reality of our existence—sustaining us on 
His merciful arm, and speaking to us audibly with His kind, 
paternal voice—as when every earthly support is taken away, 
and the voices we have most loved to hear, are mute. If I might 
speak from my own heart to comfort yours—and this is the true 
sympathy of friendship—I could say, that although the hope of 
another and a higher life ever formed from my earliest years a 
part of my creed—yvet it never was so clear a certainty—so in- 
tense a reality—mingling,.I can truly say, in the daily current 
of my deepest thoughts, as it has become since sorrow made it a 
spiritual necessity to me. I want no arguments now ; they all 
seem to me poor and insufficient for so grand a theme. I could 
not live without the belief. God has made it a part of my daily 
life, and I cannot disjoin it from myself. 
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‘Du hast Unsterblichkeit im Sinn ; 
Kannst du uns deine Griinde nennen ? 
Gar wohl! Der Hauptgrund liegt darin, 
Dass wir sie nicht entbehren kdnnen.”* 


Then comes an admirable and deeply interesting letter of 
wise and fatherly counsel, addressed “To a Young Friend 
under Depression,” strongly urging practical work, apart 
from self, as the only efficient remedy, combined with beau- 
tiful religious considerations. Passing over some letters 
respecting a dissenting minority of the College Trustees, 
and his arrangement of lectures in conjunction with Mr. 
Martineau, we arrive at another lively and interesting letter 
to Mr. Kenrick, written from Kiel, where Mr. Tayler spent 
his summer vacation in 1857; from which, however, want 
of space forbids us to quote. Then comes an excellent letter 
to Mr. Corkran, one of the Ministers to the Poor in London, 
suggesting a monthly meeting for discussing practical reli- 
gious questions, in which the College students might be 
encouraged to take part. We wish we could make room 
for portions of a most discriminating and characteristic letter 
to his successor at Upper Brook Street church, the Rev. 
J. H. Hutton, dated February, 1858, criticising the respect- 
ive positions of Mr. Maurice and Mr. Newman. We can only 
urge our readers to study the whole letter for themselves.+ 
We must simply refer also to a deeply interesting state- 
ment of his aspirations for the future of Manchester New 
College, in a letter to Mr. Martineau, dated Harzburg, near 
Brunswick, August, 1858.t 

Then follows a long and delightful letter to Mr. Kenrick, 
descriptive of the scenery of the Harz, and of a visit to Jena 
on occasion of the third centenary of the foundation of its 
University ; followed by a shorter one (Sept. 10, 1858) on 
the death of his “venerated friend and instructor,” the Rey. 
Charles Wellbeloved, Mr. Kenrick’s father-in-law. Passing 
over one of his pleasant letters to Mr. Crabb Robinson ; a 
beautifully characteristic letter of sympathy to his early 
friend, Mr. Samuel Robinson, on the death of his wife; a 
deeply affectionate letter to Mr. Martineau on becoming 
co-pastor with him of the Little Portland Street church ; 
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and a letter of kind and appropriate sympathy to Mrs. Rob- 
berds Gn the death of her venerable father, the Rev. William 
Turner, in his 98th year; we come to a delightful letter to 
Mr. Martineau, dated Gale Cottage, Keswick, August, 1859, 
from which we should like to “quote, but want of space 
again compels us to forbear. From a letter to Mr. Newman, 
dated August 26, after the conclusion of the Italian war, we 
‘give the following brief extract in reference to the French 
Emperor : 

“TJ confess, I am one of those who look on Louis Napoleon 
with a distrust and aversion almost amounting to abhorrence. 
He attains his ends by profound dissimulation and unscrupulous 
perfidy. No doubt, he possesses remarkable mental powers ; but 
when a man is reckless about his means—has clear and cool 
intellect without any conscience or any heart—immediate suc- 
cess is more within his reach, of necessity, than with men who 
are restrained even imperfectly by moral scruples. His career 
has been that of a successful adventurer ; and on such a basis I 
cannot believe that his fortunes will endure.’’* 


We quote a few sentences from a letter to Mr. Thom, 
dated September, 1859, after referring to the Rev. J. H. 
Hutton’s letter of resignation to the Upper ao Street 
congregation. 


“T could not with satisfaction habitually attend services where 
proper worship is offered to any being but the Supreme Father, 
the God whom Jesus himself worshipped and prayed to; and 
here the whole of Scripture and the ecclesiastical usage of at 
least two centuries and a half are, I think, clearly on my side. . . 
I have long been convinced that it is the simple recognition of 
the Divine in the humanity of Jesus Christ, however arrived at, 
moulding the heart and will through the deep spiritual sympathy 
of faith and love into oneness with Himself, which is the main 
thing, and not any intellectual conclusion produced or producible 
by what are called Evidences. I do not believe that the Evi- 
dences ever fell, till the inner man is previously touched and 
already won by a deep feeling of spiritual want..... It is the 
want of this broader and more genial view of Christianity, which 
keeps, I think, many good men from carrying out their naturally 
liberal tendencies to their full and levitimate extent. ... I think 
we make too much potter about a name. Let us in our Acade- 
mical Institutions, in the constitution of our Churches, and in 
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our theological recognition cf one another, keep true to the broad 
principle of our Presbyterian forefathers, and the name by which 
we are de facto known will right itself; it will either die away 
and be succeeded, through the natural working of events, by 
another and more appropriate one, or the old name will itself 
expand into a broader and nobler significance. All names are 
tu a certain extent inadequate and inappropriate. But usage and 
long possession partially rectify the evil. Any deliberate attempt 
to suppress a name already in wide circulation, and artificially 
to substitute another, which must be coined for the occasion, 
would do more harm than good, and expose us to more suspicion 
and ridicule than ever.” * 


We must content ourselves with a simple reference to a 
long and valuable letter to the same friend, dated April, 
1860, on the religious value of the proper humanity of 
Christ, in acknowledgment of Mr. Thom’s volume, “The 
Revelation of God and Man in Christ,’ fy 

In the course of this year, Mr. Tayler had an attack of 
severe illness, and at the close resigned his office as one of 
the ministers of Little Portland Street church ; and in the 
following year removed from Woburn Square to ‘Hampstead, 
for oreater quiet and purer air. Here he resumed his-stu- 
dies with unabated zest. In a scholarly letter to Mr. Ken- 
rick, dated August, 1861, after mentioning his study of 
Eusebius and German grammatical works, in preparation 
for the coming session, we have the following suggestive 
passage : 

“How different is the present mode of teaching the dead lan- 
guages from what was usual when we were young! It is like a 
new study ; such minute attention to the value and affinities of 
letters, to accentuation and the laws of derivation and combina- 
tion! To read and write correctly with a due observation of 
quantity, was the old measure of scholarship. The present mode 
of study is infinitely nobler and more interesting ; but it some- 
times occurs to me as a doubt whether, with “the numberless 
questions that have to be attended to in the modern philology, 
we shall ever again witness such a range of scholarship and so 
firm a grasp of ‘the practice of a language, as distinguished the 
great scholars of former generations, Of this I am convinced, 
that constant and varied reading must go along with the know- 
ledge of grammatical rules, even the best established, to secure 
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any proficiency. Like a true ‘Owxpabre, I practise double trans- 
lation on Plato every morning. I comfort myself with the 
reflection of old Cato, ‘Senem fieri quotidie aliquid addiscentem.’ 
I have been put up to these exercises by reading since the vaca- 
tion Bentley’s Correspondence, which was a les gacy to me from 
Mr. Kentish’s library—and over again, what I had not read for 
years, Porson’s preface and supplement to the Hecuba. What 
marvellous men these were! Yet their example serves rather to 
deter than to excite. Ordinary men must be content to learn 
from them, without attempting even at a vast distance to imitate 
them. It requires their strength of brain to carry their weight 
of learning! And what rubbish they must have held with much 
that was precious! A feebler mind would be buried under the 
load. It is a comfort, therefore, to have a definite, useful object 
in view, and to use such learning as we can acquire and hold, 
for more effectually attaining that. The words of the old Book 
occur most opportunely to the mind: ‘ Wisdom is the principal 
thing; therefore get wisdom; and with all thy getting, get 
understanding.’” * 


Then come letters pleasantly descriptive of a journey 
through Wales in September, 1862, addressed to his wife, 
whom he was soon to lose; and the next letters (with the 
exception of one to Mr. Wicksteed, referring to a controversy 
with Dr. Montgomery, of Belfast, as to the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ) refer to his bereavement with characteristic 
and most touching tenderness. There is also a long and 
thoughtful letter to Sir Charles Lyell on questions affecting 
religious faith. Jn the summer of 1862, he travelled with 
his ‘daughter in Germany, spending some time in the Thii- 
ringer Wald, and visiting Leipsic and Dresden ; and several 
delightful letters are given, addressed to Mr. Martineau, 
Mr. Crabb Robinson and Mr, Thom. The last gives an 
interesting account of an interview with Tischendorf, and 
pleasantly describes his life in Dresden. In a letter to Mr. 
Kenrick (November, 1862), we find the following remark 
on University College : 

“T am sorry to say the classes of University College are un- 
usually small this Session. There is some reason to fear, that 
the mischievously radical policy of the University of London in 
dispensing with the necessity of a regular College course for 
taking a degree, which, you recollect, we did all we could to pre- 
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vent by petitioning against it—is now beginning to tell injuri- 
ously on the College. Iam told, advertisements may now con- 
stantly be seen in the papers of men who undertake to prepare, 
in other words to cram, youths for an University Degree. Good 
old York, adhering to the traditions of our learned forefathers, 
was far wiser in her system ; she gave to her alumni at least the 
aim and spirit of scholarship. Even now Manchester New Col- 
lege and University College are among the most conservative of 
the Institutions connected with the University of London—more 
so than King’s College. I look more and more to the old 
Universities for preserving the true scholarship of England.”* 


An admirably discriminating letter to the same corre- 
spondent follows (February, 1863), on Dr. Colenso, Dean 
Stanley, and Sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. We 
must restrict ourselves to the concluding sentences. 


“JT cannot comprehend growth and development, especially if 
orderly and progressive, apart from mind, apart from God. There- 
fore my faith is not disturbed by the possibility of such a theory 
as Darwin’s being shewn ultimately to be true. A mighty mys- 
tery, which religion only can solve, still remains behind ; and I 
feel strongly with Lyell himself (p. 505) that ‘it is the order of 
the phenomena, and not their cause, which we are able to refer 
to the usual course of nature.’” + 


A letter to Mr. Martineau from the neighbourhood of 
Barnard Castle, August, 1863, is characterized by the usual 
charming description and thoughtful observation. He was 
much interested also in a small society of Unitarian Chris- 
tians at Barnard Castle, then ministered to by Mr. George 
Brown, a local barrister brought up among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, to whose posthumous Sermons he subsequently 
wrote a Preface. From another letter to the same corre- 
spondent, written after studying Zeller’s learned and elabo- 
rate work on the Acts of the Apostles, we have the follow- 
ing admission in favour of plain old Dr. Paley, with which 
many English readers will heartily sympathize: 

“Paley’s learning and criticism are not to be compared for one 
moment with the profundity of Zeller’s, and his spiritual philo- 
sophy is not mine—but I must confess it is rather a relief to 
exchange the long involved periods, the minutely subtle refer- 
ences, and the thoroughness to weariness—of some five or six 
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hundred closely printed pages of German learning, for the clear 
and simple style, the broad and luminous statement, and the 
practical common sense of a mind so completely English as Paley’s. 
Do I shock you by this confession? Perhaps it is wrung from 
me in the weakness of mental fatigue.”’* 


In the same letter, after referring to a bequest of £100 
to Mancliester New College from Miss Gifford, he utters 
the following significant prophecy as to the ultimate desti- 
nation of the College : 


“JT regard with much satisfaction the accumulation of bequests 
to our Alma Mater, and hope it will be the policy of the Com- 
mittee to let them accumulate and be well invested ; because— 
though it will not be in my time, and I should regard any pre- 
cipitate forestalling of such a result, positively mischievous and 
likely to retard rather than advance the cause of true religious 
liberty—I hold it be nearly inevitable in the course of future 
events, that our dear old College with its accumulated memories 
of Warrington, York, Manchester, and London, will become 
ultimately an independent foundation in one of our ancient seats 
of learning.” t 


In the autumn of 1864, Mr. Tayler and his daughter 
visited the Tyrol and the North of Italy, including Venice, 
and short but graphic extracts are given from letters to 
several friends, especially one to Mr. Kenrick on the classi- 
cal associations of the Lago di Garda and Verona. An 
interesting letter to the same correspondent follows, the 
beginning of which discusses the origin and proper import 
of the term “Son of Man” in the New Testament. We 
- may here remark that in this and many other places the 
reader feels how much it would add to and complete the 
interest of these Letters, if he could read also the other side 
of the correspondence. A letter to Mr. Martineau from 
Weissbad, Appenzell, September, 1865, after some descrip- 
tion of the journey and scenery, and of the studies he was 
pursuing, contains a thoughtful and earnest consideration 
of the relations of free inquiry and religious faith, in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Association and the projected 
Free Christian Union. We must quote the following preg- 
nant sentences : 
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“The more I read and think and observé, the more I become 
attached to Christianity—by which I mean the living spirit of 
self-sacrificing love and unreserved devotedness to God in which 
Christ and his Apostles lived and taught, as distinguishable from 
the mere forms in which their thought and consciousness clothed 
itself. I see nothing to take its place for the mass of human 
beings. It is to me the greatest of all the traditions which the 
past has bequeathed to us. In the life of Jesus Christ, and in 
the inextinguishable beliefs which have sprung phcenix-like out 
of his death, and shot a new light and heat through humanity— 
I recognize the greatest fact in all history—mysterious and un- 
searchable in much that accompanies it, but evidently to me the 
birth-throe of a new spiritual development of our race, which 
has yet to work out its unexhausted results. My faith in the 
spiritual of Christianity—in the spirit which made Jesus and 
Paul what they were, and in its adaptation to the deepest wants 
of our deepest nature—grows with my lengthening experience 
and with my closer observation of myself and others ; and I can 
say with truth has continually risen, the more freely and fear- 
lessly I have examined the historical documents and witnesses of 
Christianity. Free outward search has been the aliment with 
me of deeper cnward faith. The spirit of Christ having been 
once revealed to me, I feel it in itself so true, so real, so healing, 
that it can never go from me again, while I continue what I am. 
So that, to take the extremest of all cases, were the Scriptures 
to perish, or to prove (what I hold to be impossible) a mere 
legendary dream—in hope, in trust, in my view of God and my 
fellow-men, in earnest however often unavailing endeayour—I 
should still be a Christian. Now it is this positive element of, 
Christian faith (reduced almost to nihilism by unfruitful word- 
controversy) which we must strive to bring out clearly and strongly, 
aud infuse into men’s minds, as the only thing worth contending 
for—the only thing that can endure as a permanent and opera- 
tive Christianity in the world; and we must try to make them 
see, that this diving element—not the caput mortuuwm of old 
creeds—is more richly developed, is more freely evolved, and 
imbued with new force and vitality—not crushed, enfeebled and 
annihilated —by critical inquiry, in other words, by historical 
and philological science, honestly and reverently applied. Free 
inquiry is a condition, not a principle. It can never itself be 
the bond of a religious life. Sought or rested in as an end, it 
can only lead to weakness and dissolution, and the strife of irre- 
sponsible self-will. We must exhibit therefore some positive 
vital principle, which free inquiry is properly used in more fully 
endeavouring to attain—some principle which will command and 
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subdue the heart and the life, and unite men to each other in a 
bond of vital sympathy.” * 


A letter to one of his successors at ras Brook Street 
church, the Rev. W. H. Herford (January, 1866), contains 
some excellent hints as to the religious training of the 
young, and as to the utility of general classes in connection 
with a minister’s other duties, In the autumn of 1866, 
Mr. Tayler travelled with his daughter into Switzerland, 
and, at the age of sixty-nine, ascended the Eggischhorn, 
which he vividly describes in a letter to Mr. Kenrick. Tn 
a letter to Mr. Newman, February, 1867, after speaking 
feelingly of the death of his kind old friend, Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, and discussing the condition of University Col- 
lege and some symptoms of progress in liberal thought, he 
thus concludes : 

“T sympathize heartily, dear friend, in all your generous hopes 
for the human race. But some things distress and alarm me. I 
do not like to see France and Germany gathering together such 
enormous masses of military force. What may be the ultimate 
bearing of Prussia’s ascendancy on Liberty I do not yet clearly 
see. or our own country, its vast material prosperity alarms 
me. Intense poverty keeps pace with it; and the feverish lust 
of wealth and high place which pervades all classes, corrupts our 
commercial morality, and is subverting the ancient simplicity and 
probity of the manners of our middle class. But I will not croak 
—but with you live in hope.” + 


In the autumn of this year, Mr. Tayler and his daughter 
spent some time on the slope of the Taunus, near Frankfort, 
of which we have a description in a letter to Mr. Martineau, 
together with some interesting literary criticism. The edi- 
tor here supplies a note referring to Mr. Tayler’s visit to 
Belgium and Holland later in the same year, one result of 
which was a paper in the Theological Review of January, 
1868. Then follows an interesting and thoughtful letter to 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter on the importance of the two 
ereat ordinances of the Christian Church, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, with suggestions as to rendering the latter 
rite more vital and impressive. Then, February, 1868, a 
beautiful letter of Christian sympathy to his old friend Mrs. 
Rathbone, of Greenbank, Liverpool, on the death of her 
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excellent husband. Passing over a letter to Mr. Kenrick in 
April, and one to Mr. Newman in July of the same year, in 
the latter of which he again expresses his distrust of Louis 
Nupoleon, we come to a letter to Mr. Martineau in August, 
written from the neighbourhood of Baireuth, in the Franco- 
nian Switzerland, on his way to Transylvania, pleasantly 
describing his journey, and giving an interesting criticism 
on Chevalier and Madame Bunsen, remarking also on the 
great rarity of the critical faculty. We must find room for 
the following brief extract from the close: 


“J thank God for having been born and bred in a Church 
which has never made anything fundamental in Christianity but 
the spirit of Christ himself—personal holiness, self-consecration 
to a divine and imperishable life, manifested in the love of God 
and Man. I consider Baxter to have been the first who intro- 
duced the essence of this grand faith, as the bond of all true 
Church life, into this country ; and I look on our Presbyterian 
forefathers, not excluding Priestley and Price, with Dr. Chan- 
ning and yourself, as his genuine and consistent followers—only 
developing the germs which he left behind him. I rejoice in my 
ecclesiastical lineage and relationship, and would not exchange 
it for any other that I know. I only wish our people, who have 
been choked with half-learned doctrine at second-hand, could be 
taught to estimate it at its true value.” * 


Then comes a most interesting descriptive letter to Mr. 
Kenrick from Transylvania, in September, which we must 
simply refer to, remindiug our readers that a Narrative of 
his Visit to the Unitarian Churches there, appeared in the 
Theological Review, January, 1869. Then follow a letter 
to Mr. Thom on the Free Christian Union, November, 
1868, and one to Mr. Newman on the Permissive Bill, and 
on the Church and State question, January, 1869. After 
a brief but touching tribute to the memory of another of 
his old friends, Mrs. Robberds, of Manchester, in a letter to 
her daughter, we come to a letter to Mr. Kenrick in Feb- 
ruary, chiefly on the proposed fresco-painting in memory of 
Mr. Crabb Robinson in University Hall, but at the end 
expressing a wish that our rising ministers were more 
generally men of good birth and breeding, 


“There is something in the hereditary influence of cine 
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and refinement—as if it was bred as it were in the bone—which 
we observe no mere cleverness or success in study can ever 
entirely replace.——-I look back with great respect and reverence 
on the old Nonconformist ministers of the past and preceding 
generations,— cultured, courteous, and of good social position, 
whose influence on their contemporaries was of the most refined 
and elevating kind. I hope that type of character will not en- 
tirely go out among us. But the Broad Churchmen, who think 
and feel very much as they did on all great social questions, but 
who remain very quietly where they are—are now to a very 
large extent superseding their peculiar influence—and not alto- 
gether in the healthiest way.”* 


After a short letter to Professor Schulten of Leyden, 
March, 1869, we come to the last letter, written on behalf 
of the Officers and Committee of the Free Christian Union, 
to the Rev. Athanase Coquerel, of Paris, inviting him to 
deliver a discourse at the religious service on occasion of the 
meeting of the Association to be held in London. The 
letter is marked by the appropriateness, taste and elegance 
characteristic of the writer, concluding thus: 


“Your mastery of two languages, and the mingling of French 
and English blood in your veins, marks you out as specially 
fitted to inaugurate the commencement of a truly Catholic Church, 
recognising the brotherhood of the whole human race, irrespec- 
tive of all national distinctions.—Your intimate relations with 
the most advanced thinkers of the age, and your inheritance of 
the high religious conscientiousness of a noble Huguenot ances- 
try, are an assurance, that,in you the demands of the free intellect 
and the deepest wants of the devout heart will be harmoniously 
* combined.” + . 


A note by the editor states the melancholy sequel. The 
invitation was accepted, the service was conducted, the 
meeting was held—but the hand that penned the above 
words was cold in death. It had been intended to invite 
other distinguished foreign visitors from Switzerland and 
Germany ; but it was felt that, without Mr. Tayler’s pre- 
sence, a fitting welcome could not be given. The gloom of 
this event was ominous of the fate of the Free Christian 
Union itself, which, bereft of his animating spirit, soon 
came to dissolution. Mr. Tayler died on the 28th of May, 
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1869, in his seventy-second year. We ‘quote the following 
from the editor's touching conclusion : 


“ Mr, Tayler sunk under an internal disease which had pros- 
trated him some years before, the seeds of which remaining in 
him were probably fostered by the fatigues of his Transylvanian 
journey. A languor marked him from that time, with the not 
unfrequent look of one whose mind was far away. It is difficult 
to describe the impression his death produced on the inner and 
the outer circles of those nearest to him, and of those who with- 
out personal intimacy knew what he was. It was mainly the 
feeling of losing from sight a saintly spirit living in the closest 
contact with all human interests, in the world but not of the 
world. He was mourned with an intenser measure of that sen- 
timent which in a degree attends the decease of every genuine 
man,—that he was himself alone ; that a type of character, of 
spiritual existence, is lost to us ; that on earth we cannot see his 
like again. On the third day of June he was laid at Highgate, 
beside his wife and son.’”’* 


The editor appends a list of Mr. Tayler’s publications, 
102 in number, but confessedly not complete ; and we our- 
selves note the omission of one, an affectionate and diseri- 
minating Obituary Memoir of his old friend the Rev. J. G. 
Robberds, contributed to the Christian Reformer of June, 
1854, and subsequently prefixed to a volume of his posthu- 
mous Sermons. A full Index is also added to the Letters 
for convenient reference. 

Though Mr. Tayler had exceeded the term of threescore 
years and ten, his death seemed premature, because the 
powers of his active mind and the impulses of his warm 
heart seemed still fresh and vigorous. Perhaps, however, 
it was happiest for himself that his spirit should be sum- 
moned away in the midst of his duties, without any interval 
of conscious decay. Truly might it be said of him that he 
lived all the days of his life. The perusal of these Letters 
to his nearest friends, revealing his inmost heart in the ful- 
ness of unreserved intimacy, leaves a deep impression of 
the perfect unity and genuineness of his character. There 
was an entire harmony between his public utterances and 
his inmost spirit. The former were not a professional atti- 
tude in any way disguising his inner self. In every rela- 
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tion of life, whether as teacher, writer, scholar, friend, or in 
the sacred retirement of his home, he was ever the same in 
his pure and earnest devotion to truth, goodness, and sim- 
ple, Christian faith. In one respect, however, these Letters 
fail to convey an adequate impression of the living man 
—the joyous animation, the exquisite sense of innocent 
humour, which lighted up his countenance in conversation 
with so sunny acharm. The photographic Portrait prefixed 
to these volumes faithfully represents the grave expression 
of his countenance in repose, but no portrait conveys the 
gleam of pure enjoyment that irradiated his features in his 
hours of social ease. An old friend whose extreme deafness 
shut her out from general conversation, used to say that it 
was a sufficient pleasure to her to look at Mr. Tayler as he 
talked. 

These Letters abundantly illustrate one marked peculi- 
arity in Mr. Tayler’s character—the harmonious combina- 
tion of free and fearless search after new light, with earnest 
devotion to what some might deem truisms, but what to. 
him were solemn and vital Truths. He was continually 
modifying his speculative views, whilst holding fast the 
essential elements of Religious Trust. The fashion of his 
faith was liable to change, but its central life remained fresh 
and vigorous as ever. 

The principal productions of his pen will not, we think, 
soon lose their place in their special department of English 
literature ; but we feel very sure that the personal influence 
of his mind and character on all who have known him, 
whether as friends, as hearers, or as pupils, can cease only 
with life. 

In conclusion, we would urge our readers to re-peruse 
“Obituary Notices of the late John James Tayler, by James 
Martineau and Charles Beard, 1869 ;” being a reprint of a 
Memoir by the former in the Inquirer of June 5 and 12, 
1869, and of an article “In Memoriam” by the latter in 
the Theological Review of July, 1869; both characterizing 
Mr. Tayler’s mind and life—one from the point of view of 
a dear friend aud colleague, the other from that of a former 
pupil—with a skill, beauty, truth and feeling, which readers 
fresh from the perusal of these Letters will be the better 
able to appreciate and profit by. 

JOHN ROBBERDS. 
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Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Augustus J.C. Hare. 2 vols. 
London. 1872. 


THESE volumes are in the main Memorials of Mrs. Au- 
gustus Hare, widow of one of the authors of “Guesses at 
Truth,”—compiled from her own journals and letters, toge- 
ther with letters addressed to her,—by her husband's nephew, 
her own adopted son. They have the one defect inseparable 
from a biography written very soon after the death of its 
subject by an almost adoring relative. The terms in which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Hare are spoken of in their letters to 
each other, and in those_to them by their relatives, bring 
the thought of Aristides to the mind of the reader, and we 
cease to wonder at the irritation roused by the incessant 
mention of his excellence. There is a great sameness in the 
letters and journals, selections from which would have given 
an equally good picture of the character, self-painted ; and 
the book would thus have been rendered better in an artistic 
point of view. No doubt copious extracts are necessary if 
in any life worth recording, however quiet, there come great _ 
spiritual crises, conflicts, changes ; but such was not the 
case In the life before us; a quiet and saddened glow, as of 
a rainy summer sunset, is over the greater portion of it. It 
may be said that the book will afford to many a storehouse 
of devout thoughts, comfort to mourners under sore afflic- 
tion ; and this perhaps is true. But even then the book is 
less excellent than it might have been for general readers, 
who are obliged by judicious skipping to make one volume 
for themselves. That done, the book is pleasant reading 
enough. It is a portrait of a warm-hearted, cultivated 
woman, living through her whole life in contact with per- 
sons of a high intellectual average, outliving indeed almost 
all she had loved, but whose faith in the unseen was so 
firm, whose realization of a life to come so vivid, that the 
future meeting seemed at times more true than the present 
separation, 

Mrs. Hare was through all her life a voluminous corre- 
spondent and diarist, not only recording facts, but fancies, 
of the sort jotted down in “Guesses at Truth,” in the later 
editions of which book it appears she had some share. All 
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this part of the book might be expunged with great advan- 
tage. Detached thoughts, except of the very highest think- 
ers, are poor reading at best, and might usually be described, 
as Canon Kingsley described his own in “Phaeton,” as 
“loose thoughts for loose thinkers.” In spite of many happy 
bits of criticism on Wordsworth’s Poems and the like, 
“Guesses at Truth” is itself a disappointing book, and we 
imagine that the “Guess” best remembered is that more 
remarkable for its oddity than acceptance—“I like the 
smell of a new dunged field and the tumult of a popular 
election.” 

In a word, before turning from Mr. Hare’s part in the 
book, we may say it might have been better had his mate- 
rials been arranged by one less near and dear to her who is 
the central figure ; but when this is said, it is impossible to 
admire too much the deep affection and loyal devotion he 
shews through the whole of it. 

A slight sketch of the narrative becomes necessary to 
make our own remarks intelligible, not to supersede a read- 
ing of the book itself. Many of our readers have no doubt 
seen it; more will do so; and an article on it ought only 
to dwell on points where comment may seem needful or 
useful. . 

Maria Leycester, afterwards Mrs. Augustus Hare, was 
the daughter of a Cheshire clergyman, afterwards rector of 
Stoke-upon-Terne, in Shropshire. Her elder sister became 
the wife of Edward Stanley, later Bishop of Norwich. With 
the Stanleys and various county magnates much of her 
early days were spent; but she owed the development of 
her intellectual and spiritual nature to intimacy with Regi- 
nald Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, at that time 
rector of Hodnet, near Stoke. To his curate, Mr. Stow, 
Maria Leycester became attached, though the strong oppo- 
sition of her. family made a definite engagement impos- 
sible. Mr. Stow went to India with Bishop Heber as 
his chaplain, while the matter was still in this unsatis- 
factory state, and died, shortly after his new career had 
begun, of fever. His most intimate friend, whom Miss 
Leycester had already known well, was Augustus Hare, 
and the close sympathy into which they were brought by a 
common grief grew after a time into a warmer feeling. Mr. 
Hare accepted a small college living in Wiltshire, and, still 
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not without much strenuous opposition on the part of the 
Leycesters, they were married, Maria Hare being thirty-one, 
and Augustus eight years older. Four happy years of mar- 
ried life were followed by a complete break-down of health. 
Marcus Hare, a younger brother of Augustus, had recently 
married a Miss Stanley, making thus a double connection 
with the Stanley family. The two brothers, with their 
wives, went to Rome together, and there Augustus Hare 
died in February, 1834. His widow took up her residence 
at Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, first with Archdeacon Hare, 
and then in a house of her own. After a residence of many 
years, she removed to Holmhurst, fourteen miles from 
Hurstmonceaux, and there dying in 1870, was buried at 
Hurstmonceaux. It is on this thread of a “quiet life” that 
our notes must be strung. 

Our faith in the belief of our childhood is often so rudely 
shaken, that it is pleasant to find the traditional Lady 
Scott, and the traditional Prince Leopold, the same in the 
letters of a contemporary as they have come down to us. 
Miss Leycester paid a visit to Abbotsford, which she found 
odd and picturesque, was delighted with Mr. Scott, as the 
great novelist still was in 1819, but she says of the lady 
of the house: “ His family consists of a very insignificant - 
little wife, a French woman, quite inferior to him, and his 
daughters, who are fine, sensible, clever girls.”* All the 
little notices of Bishop Heber, too, are quite what we 
should expect—a genial, pleasant man, earnest in his piety, 
accepting his mission as a matter of duty, though well 
aware of its danger, yet withal highly cultivated, a good 
German scholar—rare in those days—by no means averse 
to rational, and what fanatics would now call quite un- 
clerical amusements. Witness the following from an ac- 
count of a week spent at Hodnet : 


“We had every kind of amusement in the evenings, in danc- 
ing, singing and acting. Reginald Heber and Mr. Stow”—the 
curate—“are both excellent actors, and we acted a French pro- 
verbe one night, and the ‘Children in the Wood’ another... . . 
In the mornings, one of the party read Scott's new novel, Ivan- 
hoe, aloud to the others.” 
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It was through the Hebers that Miss Leycester made the 
acquaintance of Augustus Hare, and the narrative of her 
life turns aside to give an account of the family from which 
he sprung. It is a most interesting bit of family biography, 
extremely well done, and all the Hares were people worth 
knowing either in life or in print. But by far the most 
taking character in the two thick volumes is Augustus 
Hare’s mother, daughter of Bishop Shipley, of St. Asaph, 
wife of Mr, Francis Hare Naylor, This last, who took his 
mother’s name in addition to his own, was the son of a 
spendthrift Canon of Winchester, himself always in diffi- 
culties, clever, odd and enthusiastic, Bishop Shipley, who 
had a house near Winchester, did not approve of his 
daughter’s fancy for the handsome lad with no means 
and no expectations; for the family property was impo- 
verished, and all that could be settled away was settled 
on the children of his father’s second marriage. The beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, a cousin of Miss 
Shipley’s, did what she could to forward this romantic love 
- affair. The end of it was thus: 


** At length, seeing the hopeless state of his daughter’s affec- 
tions, the Bishop was induced to invite Francis Hare Naylor to 
Twyford. The following day he was arrested for debt while 
driving in the Episcopal coach with Georgiana and her parents. 
He was then forbidden the house ; but on his release he contrived 
to communicate with his beloved by dressing up as a beggar, and 
appearing at her carriage window, as it ploughed its way through 
the muddy lanes between Twyford and Winchester. She recog- 
nized him, and kissed her hand in the presence of her family. 
The scene of indignation and reproach which followed brought 
matters to a crisis. Robert Hare refused to do anything for his 
son, but the Duchess of Devonshire gave them an annuity of 
£200, with the promise of a place in Ireland, and on this they 
married. The place in Ireland never came; and soon after the 
marriage they retired to Carlsruhe, and afterwards to the North 
of Italy, where their pittance was comparative riches,” * 


In Italy their four sons were born, and in Italy they 
resided till, at Robert Hare’s death, it was found that he had 
been unable to leave all his property, as he had intended, 
to his second family. They returned to England to diffi- 
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culty and a struggle against poverty, to a life far less con- 
genial to either than had been their Italian wanderings. 

The education of the children was mainly committed to 
the charge of Father Emmanuele Aponte, a Spanish priest, 
and his adopted daughter, Clotilda Tambroni, a very re- 
markable woman, whose great classical learning caused 
her, in spite of the apparent disqualification of her sex, to 
be appointed Greek Professor in the University of Bologna. 
Aponte was a Jesuit; the Hares remained Protestant ; and 
in these times of hard insistance on dogmatic theologies, it 
is pleasant to find that in the later days of the last century 
and early days of the present there could be and were the 
most cordial relations between persons of different faiths, 
on the neutral ground of a piety which transcended and 
underlay all differences, of sympathy in intellectual pur- 
suits, of art and science. Long years after these early 
Italian times, when Francis Hare, Clotilda Tambroni’s 
elder pupil, had died, his widow and daughter were con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, and they were then anxious to 
declare that in his childhood he had been baptized by 
Cardinal Mezzofanti at Bologna. But if he was so bap- 
tized, a thing in itself by no means improbable, it is abun- 
dantly clear it will only have been that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hare, while valuing the Christian initiatory rite, had no 
scruple about the creed of the administrator, or else, which - 
is still more probable, that no minister was at hand save 
a Roman ecclesiastic. It certainly was “one of the delights 
of little Francis in his childhood to swing the censer upon 
the steps of the altar when. the future cardinal was cele- 
brating mass.” And though Mr. and Mrs. Hare Naylor, 
in their large-hearted tolerance, may have considered this 
a mere religious form, which mattered little, so that their 
child was brought near the central verities of religion, it 
is probable that a priest would only have allowed this 
favour to one whom he considered in fact a Catholic child. 
We are told especially that “Mrs. Hare Naylor sought to 
interest her son in religion, but on that subject alone not 
to bewilder himself with useless inquiries. . . . She 
taught her little Francis early to compose prayers and 
meditations of his own, and commit them to paper.’ One 
remains in the “large round child’s hand” of a boy of 
nine, am” admirable child’s prayer, whether it be his own 
or that of his mother: 
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“T beseech Thee, O my God, to be indulgent to what I have 
been : to assist me to amend what Iam: and of thy goodness to 
direct what I shall be, so that the love of virtue and the love of 
Thee may always be first in my heart. Amen.”* 


Before he was ten he could read fluently with his mother 
in all the easier Greek and Latin classics, and he was fami- 
liar with many of the best authors in French and Italian. 
At Bologna, his mother was his constant companion, and 
with her and her dog Smut, and her favourite bird in its 
cage, he used to pass long days in the woods and olive- 
gardens near the town. The family group was painted thus 
by Flaxman, whose friendship was one of Mrs. Hare Nay- 
lor's greatest pleasures, and whose advice and assistance 
added much to the perfection of her paintings. It was for 
her that he made his drawings of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

When Robert Hare died, the Hare Naylors returned to 
England to take possession of what was left them of their 
ancestral inheritance. They took Augustus with them, for 
whom his aunt, Lady Jones, widow of the well-known Sir 
W. Jones, had undertaken to provide; Francis was left 
with Aponte and Clotilda Tambroni; the younger children 
with a trusty Italian servant. The correspondence which 
passed is full of interest ; but we can find room for one only 
extract. Mrs. Hare Naylor writes from Bath: 


“ Dec. 27th.—On Monday I went to hear a celebrated preacher 
to receive the Sacrament, and with a grateful heart to pray for 
blessings on my four boys. The preacher disappointed me, not 
in his manner, but as to matter. He was for dividing faith and 
reason, While I am for uniting them ; true reason must ever sup- 
‘port true faith, since they both come from God, and the mental 
powers He has given us were no doubt intended to fortify our 
faith, however man may have perverted his own nature. Dr. 
Randolph, on the contrary, would have us believe, and not inquire. 
A Mohammedan or a Pagan can be advised to do no other, but 
the Christian surely has a nobler doctrine to teach.’’+ 


The Hare Naylors settled at Hurstmonceaux, Liberals in 
politics, largely cultured in mind, which facts then even more 
than now cut them off from much society in such a neigh- 
bourhood. With a scanty income and a large house to 
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keep up, they were very different from ordinary English 
people. The following picture must conclude our notice of 
the most charming character in the book. 


“Mrs. Hare Naylor’s life at Hurstmonceaux must have asto- 
nished her rustic neighbours, and still more her neighbours in her 
own rank of life, of whom there were few with whom she cared 
to associate, except the ladies at Ashburnham Place, where the 
fine library was a great delight to her, Not only when within 
the house was she always occupied in the deep study of Greek 
authors, but during her walks in the park and shrubberies she 
was always seen dressed in white, and she was always accom- 
panied by a beautiful tame white doe, which used to walk by her 
side even when she went to church. Her foreign life led her to 
regard Sunday merely as a féte-day, and she used frequently to 
scandalize the church-going population by sitting at a window 
looking out upon the road working at her tambour-frame, when 
they were going to church. Her impetuosity in liking and dis- 
liking often led her to make friends with persons beneath her, 
or to take them into her service when they were of a character 
which rendered her notice exceedingly undesirable. The two 
women she took most notice of in the parish were the last per- 
sons who ever did public penance at Hurstmonceaux, having 
both to stand in a white sheet in the churchyard for their ‘ vari- 
ous offspring,’ so that people said, ‘ There are Mrs. Hare Naylor’s 
friends doing penance ; and it was long remembered with amuse- 
ment that when one of her maids was afterwards found to have 
misbehaved herself, she said, ‘ Poor thing, she cannot help it; I 
really believe it must be something in the air!’ Yet in her heart 
she was of a most holy life ; ardent in all her feelings and acts, 
her whole soul was constantly poured out in prayer. As a Mr, 
Mitchell, of whom she saw much at this time, said afterwards to 
her son Julius, ‘She did truly embrace Christ with her whole 
heart.’ ”* 


We would willingly dwell longer on all that is written 
of the life and death of this most engaging character, but 
must pass on to other matters. We leave also for the pre- 
sent Julius Hare’s career, of which some words will fall 
most fitly into their place in connection with the Hee 
part of these volumes. 

Augustus Hare was adopted by his aunt Lady Jones, was 
sent to Winchester, and procceded to New College. Here 
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he led a life of intellectual activity happily more common 
now than sixty years since. He did much for the political 
life of Oxford by establishing, together with some like- 
minded friends, a Debating Society, “the Union” of those 
days ; scandalized the University by practical jokes, and 
yet more by trying to reform his College, attempting to ex- 
tinguish the privileges of founders’ kin. Lady Jones had 
always wished that her nephew should take orders, but his 
own wishes were decidedly against this step till after the 
death of his friend Martin Stow. But on receiving the news 
of his death, Hare “thought within himself, If I were to die 
now, without having been of use!’ and that evening he 
decided upon taking orders. There had no doubt been a great 
mental struggle before arriving at this decision, but proba- 
bly rather one connected with distrust of his own fitness for 
an office which he regarded in a somewhat exaggerated light, 
than with doctrinal difficulties... Whatever doubts are re- 
corded as crossing the minds of the chief actors in these 
pages are on details rather than on fundamentals ; the great 
depths of thought and the abysses of scepticism are scarcely 
realized as having an existence. And this is why, with all 
their goodness, they have no very healing message for these 
confused times, Augustus Hare’s opinions were generous 
and liberal, but his mind was of a narrower cast than was 
that of his brother Julius, and perhaps for that very reason 
he made a better parish minister than the Archdeacon. 

In these days of sharply-defined theological parties, it is 
somewhat difficult to fix Augustus Hare’s precise position 
in the Church. He held, it would seem, Church tenets 
strongly, and though then perhaps considered in some 
- degree high, would now be that rare combination, a learned, 
zealous, tolerant Evangelical. Here is a curious record of 
the feeling of those days : 


“ He united with his brother-clergy in forming a clerical society. 
one object which he felt to be specially needed being the removal 
of prejudices and lessening of party feeling in the minds of all 
towards each other, and the enabling those who were young in 
their profession to benefit by the experience of their elders, 
Many difficulties arose from the difference of opinion that pre- 
vailed among the members as to the propriety of beginning their 
meetings with prayer, and as to the nature of that preparatory 
prayer. The High-Churchmen were strongly prejudiced against 
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any notice of prayer on such occasions, from a notion of its like- 
ness to Dissenting societies ; the zealous Evangelicals urged the 
advantages of extempore prayer as fitted for the peculiar circum- 
stances of time and place, and they resolutely refused to agree in 
the formation of any society for clerical purposes that did not 
adopt some form of worship at its beginning.” * 


There are not many men who would now refuse to pray 
together on these grounds, so that toleration has made some 
way, even if our lines of demarcation have become more 
sharply defined. 

Augustus Hare’s work in his parish did not differ in any 
material respect from that of other earnest men of different 
views. He was, however, among the first to adopt a ver- 
nacular mode of address, to hold evening classes, and to 
throw himself into the life of his parishioners as though 
he were truly one of themselves. But if the religious 
teaching of any one man has any real effect on the charac- 
ter of a given village, if any change which is brought 
about is not rather the tendency of opinion “in the air,” 
as Mrs. Hare Naylor would have said, and in the social 
character of the clergyman with whom the people come in 
contact, we may well doubt if the teaching of Augustus 
Hare long continued, would have really tended to elevate 
his parishioners. No amount whatever of pietistic teaching 
can counterbalance such a statement about human nature 
as this, supposing it were really accepted by those to whom 
it was addressed : 


“JT remember David King telling me..... that once while 
working in his garden, his minister whilst talking to him, in 
order to illustrate the wonderful love of Christ in taking man’s 
fallen nature upon him, asked David how he should like to be- 
come a toad, convincing him thereby that however loathsome 
such a change would be to him, yet it was nothing compared to 
what the Son of God underwent when He laid aside his glory.”’+ 


Surely the mission of Jesus was not intended to give 
lower views of man than the Psalmist’s: “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 


* Vol. L. pp. 297, 298. + Vol. I. p. 308. 
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Mr. Hare’s comparison dishonours alike God and man. 
Neither is this epigram from a sermon true: 

“ How often do we see the sinner perched on the dunghill of 
his vices, clapping his wings in self-applause, and fancying him- 
self a much grander creature than the poor Christian, who all 
the while is soaring on high like a lark, and mounting on his 
way to heaven.” * 


But that there is no reply to preachers in the pulpit, 
Mr. Hare might have been puzzled had Adsop’s fable of 
the figure of the man killing the lion, or the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican, been, from a pew, suggested for 
his consideration. 

But'it must have been difficult for one in his position 
net to believe himself infallible. He, his wife, the Stanleys, 
and a few other frequent visitors, were a small mutual 
admiration society. In their letters to as well as of each 
other, they are the “darling Mia,” the “beloved Augustus,” 
the “dear Master.” If Augustus sits down to write a ser- 
mon, Miss Stanley must hear what it is about, even if— 
or perhaps because—it is little worth recording ; as, e.g. : 
“At this moment Augustus is writing about God's works 
having a middle, a point of perfection ; about Jesus Christ 
being the middle ot the world, the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden.” 

Connected with the Hares’ Wiltshire life is a matter 
of very considerable interest at the present time. The year 
1830 was one of much agricultural distress, and there was 
great stir among the labourers, just as there has been 
during the past year, and is at the present moment. Those 
were days of machine-breaking and rick-burning ; of mobs 
of labourers, madly drunk, roaming over the country ; of 
regiments, not only of yeomanry, but of regular troops, 
arrayed against the undisciplined rustics ; of begging which 
could hardly be distinguished from robbery; of danger, 
intimidation and fear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hare both give graphic accounts of a riot 
and of rick-burning, where the rioters were dispersed by 
the yeomanry, and the ringleaders imprisoned, not without 
a touch of exaggeration where a farmer who had been 
beaten, but yet was able to walk about, is called a “man- 
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gled victim.” And the following is an extract from a 
letter of Archdeacon Hare, a liberal and thoughtful man, 
well able as a rule to see more than one side of the ques- 
tion. It, more than aught else we could say, will shew 
the alarm of those troubled days : 


“The gentry, the farmers, the clergy, the citizens, the tradesmen 
of the towns, must assemble and form constitutional associations 
for preserving peace and order. By active energy we can still avoid 
the danger, which, if we are supine, will crush us...... Surely 
our nobility and gentry, in spite of the pestilential watering- 
places, and other temples of vanity and frivolity that draw them 
away from their estates, may still marshal faithful tenants and 
peasants, if they will but appear among them and at the head of 
them. Surely the charity which the ladies of England have 
bestowed so liberally and almost prodigally, has not altogether 
fallen on stony ground, but will produce some good fruit even 
for themselves here. .. . We are trying at Cambridge to organize 
a kind of body for the protection of the country round, in the 
hope that our example may be followed, though there are many 
who say there is no need of it yet. Good God! not yet! When 
will the time come to shake off our sleep? When that sleep is 
cast off by the pangs of death! I was rejoiced by your ringing 
the church bell; but, alas! the Dark Ages are past when that 
sound would have acted as a summons to every living being for 
miles around.” * 


In this there is the ring of a distant age. No one now ~ 
talks of “peasants,” a term which in use, if not etymolo- 
gically, has come to mean little else than slaves. No one 
now looks to the “charities” of kindly ladies to set right 
the social machine if it chance to be out of gear. 


“Tfandfuls of coals and rice, 
And dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price,” 


have lost their virtue as a panacea even in the eyes of 
their kindly ministrants. No one now, unless it be per- 
haps Lord Salisbury, dreams of appearing in arms at the 
head of a loyal tenantry ; and let the clergy ring their 
tocsin never so loudly, it is not they who are the chosen 
leaders of the people. 
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But the times are changed, and the men are changed in 
them, still more in the case of the agricultural labourer. 
The calm self-respect and respect for others which has 
been shewn in the present crisis is worthy of all admiration ; 
the steady glow of a strong determination to better their 
condition which exists among the labourers, is equalled 
only by their desire to wrong no man and to speak fairly 
of other classes. At closely-packed meetings of labouring 
men, no words have elicited such hearty assent as those 
which disclaimed sympathy with strikes as such, and 
where not absolutely forced on the men; none have called 
out such rounds of applause as those which deprecated 
charity and asked only for the wage which a man could 
fairly earn. From first to last, the movement has been 
free from the stigma of drunkenness ; its leaders have been 
for the most part total-abstainers ; it has been characterized 
by a deep religious earnestness, for its mainspring has been 
among the Primitive Methodists, men who have a real 
zeal for God, if not always according to knowledge. Those 
who hope for, those who tremble at, the prospect of an 
extension of the franchise to the county householder, may 
alike mark with comfort and thankfulness the way in 
which the agricultural labourer has learned already to use 
his vast and increasing power. 

It must not be supposed that because Archdeacon Hare 
lost his head on the occasion of agrarian riots, he does 
not shine out in fairer colours in these pages. Indeed, 
next to his mother, he is the most interesting figure in the 
circle presented to us, and we have quoted the letter less 
to shew what he was than how great was the panic, how 
sharp the contrast between those days and these. Julius 
Charles Hare was a man whose indirect has been greater 
than his direct influence. Not many, we imagine, now read 
his various charges and sermons, though they have great 
and conspicuous merit; but the circle of his personal 
friends and followers was large, and they are and have 
been the leaders of the Broad-Church school of thought, 
of which, at least in its modern phase, Archdeacon Hare 
was the true founder. One who personally or intellectually 
attracted to himself,—who was for a time to some of them 
a sort of central sun,—such men as Arnold, Bunsen, 
Maurice, Sterling, Rowland Williams, Stanley,—who was 
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a Cambridge man of the best type-—and it may well be 
doubted if there exist anywhere men of. wider culture than 
the best Cambridge men,—whose mind absorbed and as- 
similated even the boundless wealth of German theology,— 
has not passed away without leaving a deep impress on 
the mind of this age, and even of those who know not 
whence the influence which moved them has come. It 
may be interesting to quote from a private letter of Dr. 
Rowland Williams to the writer of this article, his view 
of Archdeacon Hare, to whom Dr. Williams considered he 
owed so much. The following was written in February, 
1868 : 


“ As to Julius Hare, I always conceive him to have used lan- 
guage in its most natural sense, and to have been simply an 
orthodox believer, though he always selected the more reasonable 
form of orthodoxy. 

“ How far or whether he made in his own mind an undefined 
allowance for the possibility of spiritual conceptions having taken 
from imagination a sensuous shape, is a question to which my 
only answer would be a guess. If he did so at all as regards the 
‘Incarnation,’ he still left it as a commanding reality, and as no 
less distinct a communication of Deity by the indwelling of the 
Divine Logos, than as it appears in Justin Martyr and in St. 
John’s Gospel. Thus he would drop nothing distinctive in 
Christianity but the right of damning and calumniating heathens, 
which happens, after all, to be not in the least a Christian em- 
ployment of our time. Nor do I suppose that he would have 
cared to press against any one else so purely hypothetical a con- 
struction as that which Milman exemplifies, in decomposing the 
poetry of the Nativity into pictorial symbolism of idea ; but it 
would be in harmony with his Platonic and Johannine line of 
thought if he vaguely entertained it. 

“ But certainly, if he ever felt himself to have been engaged 
in maintaining the free Christ and the open Scripture, against 
foul acts of tyranny or fraud, he would on every account have 
avoided complicating his position with speculative possibilities 
drawn from the schools of despair. 

“So, as to the Resurrection, if you had told him that it is 
neither clear nor important with what physical conditions our 
Lord ascended from the grave, he might have assented ; but if 
you had turned round then, and betrayed that you thought it so 
immensely important, that in fact our difficulty or uncertainty 
on this point must vitiate our conception of Christianity, or its 
hold on our minds, he would have been as far from you as the 
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east is from the west. He certainly saw, as St. Paul saw, in the 
resurrection of our Lord a strong confirmation of the great hope 
or aspiration of mankind ; though not a reason for holding that, 
without this event, no such aspiration could be cherished. 

“ His general view of Miracles I have long held to be the only 
correct one,—that they are historical realities, for they come to 
us guaranteed by men whose religious trustworthiness we can 
fairly verify ; but that they are not foundations, or ‘evidences,’ 
both on account of their spiritual inappropriateness, and also of 
the logical inadequacy of their evidence, if not aided, as it is to 
us, by associations. They are not unlike family narratives, which 
one has no desire, nor perhaps power, to disprove, but which one 
sees the rest of the world would not select as the universal foun- 
dation of religion or law. 

“Christianity differs from other religions in this: that which 
they aspire to, it exemplifies. Those who mock at the aspiration 
will disbelieve the example ; but those who share the aspiration, 
and only see, or make allowance for other men’s seeing, that the 
evidence is not of such a kind as would prove moral or intellec- 
tual enormities, need only be reduced to this dilemma: they 
teach with more or less of positiveness ; that is, their confidence 
admits of degrees. However much the sanguine hope may swell 
into the tone of demonstration, it alvays was fundamentally hope. 

“The special interest of Julius Hare to my own mind has 
always been, that his doctrine gives with more scholar-like con- 
sistency than Maurice, and greater clearness than Coleridge, the 
one line by which, if at all, the theology of our own Church ean 
be most hopefully and reasonably maintained. Whether, with 
a fair field and no favour, it will ultimately hold, we cannot ab- 
solutely tell, so long as the foul arts of the Titus Oateses stop 
the way. At all events, it is better than esoteric scepticism, or 
courtier-like indifference, or vulpine jesuitry ; for it is frank, 
_ earnest, and, as far as the nature of the phenomena permits, 
entirely orthodox. .... Ata ‘reading’ last night, I lectured on 
Martin Luther, more in Hare’s style than in Ward’s. What 
minced-meat Hare makes of that set !’”’* 


Independently of the interest which the estimate of Dr. 
Rowland Williams must have, it is well to give this glimpse 
of Hare’s theology, as the notices of him in this book are 
mainly concerned with his feelings and social life. Many 
of his letters are very pleasant; this scrap about Goethe's 
death especially so : 


* MS. letter. 
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“The mightiest spirit that this earth has seen since Shake- 
speare left it, is departed. But he departed just like himself, in 
the perfect healthful possession of all his faculties, as a man who 
has fulfilled the duties of the day, and falls into calm sleep after 
it. ... Dear, glorious old man, would I had seen him before he 
was taken away; would I had heard his voice, and beheld the 
calm majesty of his face !”* 


When there was a prospect of the family living of Hurst- 
monceaux becoming vacant, Augustus Hare waived his 
claim to it in favour of his younger brother Julius, Julius 
Hare’s life, both as a bachelor, with Mrs. Augustus Hare, 
soon widowed, with him, or afterwards as married, is full 
of beauty and interest. But he remained through life a 
student, and never really took root in the country. The 
following passage, in which he goes to books rather than 
nature for another instance of one of the most ordinary 
accidents in the country, is characteristic and delightful : 


“My cow.... certainly gives very little and poor milk..... 
I myself saw Elphick churning away, and no butter would come 
of it. That this is not a thing totally unheard of, appears from 
that delightful passage of Ben Jonson, quoted in the Phil. Mus, 
sia ee 8 

When this letter was written, Augustus Hare had broken 
down, and he, with his wife and Mr. and Mrs. Marcus 
Hare, were leaving England in search of health. He did 
not find it, and died, as we have said, at Rome, in February, 
1834. It was, as might be expected, a fair ending to a fair 
and self-denying life, clouded, happily but little, by that 
miserable superstition which makes bodily weakness, and 
the uncertainty as to the nature of the great change, into 
the attacks of a personal enemy. 


“He said, not long before his last attack, he had such a strong 
persuasion of Satan’s agency, and that he felt as if he would make 
a last attack on his faith ; and he dreaded lest, if any great suf- 
fering came, he might dishonour his Christian character.” + 


Happily this dread of non-existent agencies had left him 
before the eid came, and all was calm both for him and 
his affectionate wife. 

Mrs. Augustus Hare, on whose life the story of her rela- 
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tives and friends has been strung, lived for thirty-seven 
years after her husband’s death, having almost imme- 
diately adopted her husband’s nephew, the writer of these 
Memorials. But there is little more to tell or quote. The 
second volume chronicles for the most part the changes 
of her uneventful, peaceful, meditative life, the various 
tours abroad, and the kind friends who came about her, 
and were removed by death, one after another, all loved 
and all deserving love. Her illnesses are dwelt upon with 
somewhat wearisome detail, and we get tired, and even 
bored, by the copious extracts from diaries and letters. 
Eau sucrée becomes after a time a somewhat vapid drink for 
the body, and pious as are the reflections, they afford some- 
what analogous nourishment to the mind. It is very 
beautiful to watch and read of calm resignation and wait- 
ing, content with a world in which all is for the best, and 
hope of a world in which ‘all will be far better than the 
best. How far this temper may be carried may be seen by 
an extract. We imagine that how much soever we may 
adinire the exquisite loveliness of many of our old cathe- 
drals and all their surroundings, few who have stood in 
their nave on some week-day, and marked the scanty 
worshipers as they disperse, who have not been disheartened 
at the sight of all their religious apparatus, with so slender 
result on English life and thougit. The service on such 
a week-day has seemed to rattle in the edifice like the 
shrivelled kernel of a nut, as Mr. Kingsley said long since 

“Yeast.” But Mrs. Hare found a fitness in services 
which no one attended, save the hired and perfunctory 
worshipers. She writes of Norwich, as from the palace 
she hears the music from the adjacent cathedral : 


“Had I strength I would attend the service daily, for it seems 
to lift one quite out of the world. There is something most 
impressive in hearing, in the dusk. of twilight, the beautiful 
music swelling through that lofty and magnificent temple to the 
glory of God. I feel, too, as if even the absence of any congre- 
gation made it more touching and solemn,—to think that day 
by day those most harmonious and beautiful songs of praise are 
resounding in the ear of God alone.” * 


Ingenious pera can “abeg 2: go beyond this. 
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The charm which we fully admit exists in all the records 
of a pious soul, even when, as is often the case, we intel- 
lectually disagree, is not such as should, in our judgment, 
always arise from a printed book. It is as though some 
packet of faded letters had been put in our hands, from 
which somewhat might be culled for publication, all as 
interesting, but not therefore for the public. There is not 
the strength, or depth, or brilliant mental power, which 
justified the giving to as large a circle as possible the 
meditations and soul-struggles. of Maurice and Eugénie de . 
Guérin. While we fully admit that the more lives which 
can. be lived in the world like Mrs. Hare’s the fairer the 
world will be, we do not think there would have been 
any loss if much had been pruned away. which here is 
printed. Yet there are many who will think Mrs. Hare’s 
touching account of her intentions a quite sufficient justi- 
fication : - 

“Tf this story shall help, guide and comfort any after pilgrims 
in the same common way, it will have fulfilled the wishes of her, 
who in that hope permitted it to be written, as well as those of 
the writer, her most desolate son.” 


As we re-read what has been written, we are sensible 
that somewhat. different moods of praise and blame are 
reflected in these lines. We do not expunge or alter, for 
we think the feelings of a great majority of readers will 
thus be fairly pictured, who will delight in much that is 
written, and admire much else with the feeling which their 
more critical and dispassionate judgment will view less 
leniently. 

| C. KEGAN PAUL. 
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VIIL—THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE SUB-: 
SEQUENT TO THE WAR OF 1870-71. 


if 

To all who take pleasure in following the march of reli- 
gious ideas in contemporary Europe, the position of France 
at the present moment offers a most interesting and instruc- 
tive field for examination. When we see a man overtaken 
by great reverses, whether or not they arise from his own 
fault, and are ourselves in uncertainty as to his real religious 
sentiments, we inquire with curiosity what influence the 
rude lessons of adversity will exert upon his nature. Gene- 
rally speaking, misfortunes lead back to religion those whom 
prosperity and the pride which it engenders have kept aloof. 
What is true of an individual is also true of a nation, espe- 
cially when we have to deal with a nation of so individual 
a character as the French. But what is simple in the case 
of a man is complicated in the case of a nation, and it 
would be superficial to adopt as a conclusion only the vague 
idea that national misfortunes will give a new vigour to the 
religious sentiments of the people so rudely tried. We 
must know in what moral situation these misfortunes have 
overtaken them; what help they can draw from their tra- 
ditions, or find in their actual beliefs, to recover the bond 
which attaches them to God ; and, lastly, we must ascertain 
under what forins the religious revival which we can fore- 
see will manifest itself. It seems paradoxical to say that 
France is Europe in little, and yet this is true. But it is of 
the French people as a whole that the statement holds 
good. The noisiest manifestations of its national life deceive 
the stranger. People come to Paris to amuse themselves or 
to watch the amusements of others,—amusements, indeed, 
often far from moral; and are apt to conclude that the 
Parisians pass their lives with no other purpose. We forget 
that, whilst amongst the twenty or thirty thousand idlers 
whom.we meet on the Boulevards, at the theatres, or on the 
promenades, there is a large majority of strangers and pro- 
vincial people who are there merely for amusement, there 
is, over and above this, a population of two million souls, 
artizans and professional men, who work harder than most 
other Europeans. The newspapers and the light literature 
of the day, the novelist and the dramatist, desiring at all 
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costs to interest their readers, present a striking and unedi- 
fying picture of the morals of contemporary society ; and 
we are apt to imagine that family life in France is nil, that 
the bonds of marriage are more relaxed than elsewhere, and 
that immorality is general. Nevertheless, statistics shew 
irrefutably that immorality is no greater, and indeed is con- 
siderably less, there than in other countries not so freely 
spoken of. In general, we may say that it is the noisy and 
irrepressible minority of the French nation, too much en- 
couraged, I admit, by the indulgence or the indifference of 
the majority, which passes too often in the eyes of strangers 
for the nation itself. To cite an example which sums up 
the whole matter: I have often seen strangers occupy them- 
selves seriously with articles in the Figaro, a contemptible 
periodical with more wit than conscience, because they see 
it freely circulated and largely bought, especially in the 
streets and places of amusement. No doubt this journal 
is generally read, but this is merely on account of its wit, 
and without involving the admission that it has any claim 
on public esteem. But I do not think there is a single 
Frenchman who has ever adopted it as his guide or as his 
political counsellor. 

Ido not mean any apology by this. Indeed, this care- 
lessness of the majority for the immorality or the frivolity 
of the minority is a national sin, and one would much 
rather meet more often, as Moliere says in his immortal 
“Misanthrope,” with “that vigorous hate which vice ought to 
Ispire in virtuous souls.” Still, the existence of this ten- 
dency is a fact which we must acknowledge before we 
endeavour to obtain a correct idea of the present position of 
affairs, 

Recent events have profoundly affected the French nation 
in its entirety. It has been wounded in its weakest and 
also in some of its best points. The national vanity was 
excessive, military conceit abounded, indifference to the 
most important political privileges was everywhere appa- 
rent, and that materialism which consists in inquiring, not 
what is the best, but what is the most useful, form of 
government, and which constituted for twenty years the 
strength of the second Empire, passed for supreme wisdom 
in. the eyes of a large majority. All this had to yield to 
facts. The army which had been considered invincible 
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was beaten, and that ingloriously. It is true, it was badly 
organized, and, above all, very badly commanded; but the 
fact retnains that it was beaten. The battalions which 
were hastily levied the day after Sedan fought bravely, but 
could not hold their ground against the numbers and 
consummate tactics of the German army. To-day a hun- 
dred thousand families are weeping for their children who 
have perished on the field of battle, in hospital, or in cap- 
tivity. The Imperial folly which, ‘with incomprehensible 
blindness, led the way to such disasters, has undeniably 
punished the nation for the carelessness with which she 
entrusted to a single man the absolute direction of her 
affairs. -The country, laborious and economical, is crushed 
beneath the taxes bequeathed by this Empire, which only 
lived by empty forms and ostentatious display. Five 
milliards pay the ransom of the conquered nation ; and, 
what is still more insupportable and adds an unspeakable 
bitterness to the situation, the European nation which 
most of all gloried in its indivisible unity, has seen itself 
forced to abandon, in defiance of the wish of the inhabit- 
ants, two provinces—the provinces of Joan of Arc and of 
Kleber—to the demands of a conqueror, amongst whose 
many great qualities generosity to the vanquished has no 
place. 

I wish to dwell on this last point; for, when speaking 
to foreign readers of the present moral situation of France, 
I must “draw their attention specially to what amongst the 
consequences of the war has had most effect upon the 
inner feeling of the nation. Military defeats in course of 
time are forgotten. . The French army was defeated at 
Waterloo, and France had to pay an indemnity, severe for 
that time, to the victorious coalition. Nevertheless, in the 
long run, the nation accepted the fact. Notably since the 
Crimean war, sentiments hostile to England have been no 
longer met with in France. But then we must remember 
that in 1814 and 1815 the national unity was maintained 
unimpaired. Unhappily, it has not been so on this occasion ; 
and little as we may know the French people, we may be 
certain of one thing,—that this outrage inflicted on their 
most sensitive feelings constitutes an incurable wound, 
which in the long run, far from being gradually healed, 
will become more and more intolerable, and prepare for 
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us a future of the most formidable complications. French- 
men of the most pacific temper—those who, like the pre- 
sent writer, would most eagerly desire that a reconciliation 
should be effected between France and Germany—are con- 
demned to powerlessness before this feeling of hostility, 
fed by the permanent spectacle of a mutilation inflicted 
upon the living flesh of the nation. The humiliating 
defeats, the loss of the five milliards, are as nothing com- 
pared with the severance of Alsace and Lorraine from the 
national embrace. 

Beaten, then, impoverished and mutilated—such is the 
present condition of France. Her illusions and her national 
vanity have been prostrated ‘by one and the same blow. 
The only things which have saved what is still left of 
France are, first, that passion for unity which has always 
prevented the different parts of her territory from dreaming 
of separation ; secondly, that faculty of hope in every trial 
which is a part of the national character ; and, lastly, the 
laborious virtue of the majority, which, at the earliest 
possible moment, applied itself with ardour to work, as to 
a consolation and a last resource. But what has been the 
result of these occurrences upon the religious field ? 


Il. 

Tt was easy to foresee that from such disasters, and their 
deep impression upon men’s souls, would ensue a revival 
of religious feeling. But this conld only manifest itself 
under the forms and within the limitations enforced by past 
events, 

France has committed the great mistake, or suffered the 
great misfortune, of repelling the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. The Gallican Catholicism of the seven- 
teenth century was to a certain extent purified, especially 
by the influence of Bossuet, and at bottom scarcely differed 
from that which more than one English High-churchman 
considers as the ideal of a perfect church. Even then 
might be distinguished the germs of that tendency, since 
become so general, to look upon Catholicism as a respect- 
able tradition, for the removal, or even the effectual reform, 
of which one ought not to wish, but of which enlightened 
men might take as much as suited them, leaving the rest 
to satisfy the superstitious wants of feeble souls. The 
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eighteenth century thoroughly changed this situation of 
affairs. Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, drawing their 
inspiration by preference from the English freethinkers, 
declared furious war against Catholic and even Christian 
tradition, scarcely distinguishing the one from the other: 
Rousseau, more moderate and more religious, systematized, 
on the other hand, in the magnificent prose of his “ Vicaire 
Savoyard,” the idea of a deliberate indulgence for the short- 
comings of the weak, and a reduction of religious truth to 
its simplest elements for the strong. Voltaire and he 
exercised, and, directly or not, still exercise, an immense 
influence over thoughtful minds in France, especially 
amongst: men. The Revolution of 89 was to a great 
extent hostile to the Church, or at any rate sought to 
emancipate the laity from its influence as far as possible. 
The error of the leading men of this period lay in believing 
that the progress of enlightenment was sufficient to detach 
the mass of the nation as well as themselves from their 
traditional beliefs. They understood nothing of the pro- 
found, and in some sort tragic, wants of the religious soul. 
They believed too readily that reason, cold and calculating, 
made up the whole of man ; and even when the excesses 
of the Terror had brought intelligent men to a less super- 
ficial conception of the necessities of social order, it was 
with a certain “complaisance” for the Catholicism which 
had survived this formidable tempest that they asked its 
aid in the work of reconstructing and reorganizing French 
society. The remarkable men of the first. Empire, with 
Napoleon at their head, were very indifferent Catholics in 
creed, but thoroughly convinced of the political necessity 
of protecting and even of patronizing Catholicism. 

The Restoration did still more. It re-established a 
State religion, and more and more made common cause 
with Catholicism. The new dynasty went too far in this 
respect, and here perhaps we may find the principal cause 
of its fall in 1830. 

The fact is that, in despite of political management, there 
have been since the eighteenth century two Frances, from 
a religious point of view, existing one above the other,— 
the Catholics by birth, who have no belief in their Church, 
and the Catholics by faith, who adhere with an ever- 
growing energy to all its teachings, whatever they may be. 
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The ancient Gallicanism, a partial and hesitating move- 
ment of reform, but which at least was national, exists no 
longer except in the Conseil d’Etat. It has heen aban- 
doned by those who were its natural defenders, the Bishops, 
who professed themselves Gallicans, with a view to secur- 
ing their nomination at the hands of the Government (a 
procedure in accordance with the Concordat), but who 
were scarcely on the Episcopal Bench before they returned 
to the party of the Pope, and vowed him an implicit 
obedience. Their motive was a double one. In the first 
place, we must admit that the Gallican theory, like the 
theory of High-Anglicanism, is theologically very weak ; 
but more especially the Revolution, in dethroning. the 
essentially Catholic dynasty of the Bourbons, and substi- 
tuting for them secret or avowed Voltairians, such as 
Napoleon I., Louis Philippe and M. Thiers, has taken away 
from the Episcopate that feeling of security which allowed 
it to befriend the opposition at Rome, whist relying on 
the support of a royal family devoted heart and soul to 
Catholicism. It is on this account that the last develop- 
ments of the Papacy—the Immaculate Conception and the 
Infallibility of the Pope—have, with very few exceptions, 
been received in Catholic France with only submissive or 
careless assent. The submissive only felt surprise that it 
should have been necessary to proclaim truths which they 
had from time immemorial considered self-evident ; the 
careless were content to shrug their shoulders with the 
remark, that one absurdity more or less did not alter the 
situation. On the whole, and to a continually greater 
extent, especially since the fall of the second Empire, 
which greatly caressed the clergy and restored to them a 
considerable share of real power, these ardent Catholics, 
blindly obeying the orders of the Episcopacy, have become 
legitimists, malign the Revolution, and would gladly re- 
establish the ancient régime which it destroyed. 

Of what elements, then, is this party composed? First, 
and herein lies its principal strength, it comprises in its 
ranks the majority of the women. In all countries and 
in all ranks women are more disposed than men to adopt 
religion on its sentimental and formal side, and to oceupy 
themselves very little with questions of exact truth. This 
tendency is much encouraged by the Catholic. mode of 
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education,—a fact which, perhaps more than any other, 
Protestants have a difficulty in understanding. The Puri- 
tan, of all others most submissive to the authority of the 
Bible, if taught anything new, at once asks, Why? What 
are the grounds of this assertion? Where are the proofs? 
The Catholic mind never puts this question in the first 
rank. He prefers above everything to admit whatever his 
priests tell him, and the mere supposition that they could 
tell him what is false never enters his mind. This passive 
disposition is naturally more frequent amongst women 
than amongst men; and putting on one side the superior 
claims of truth, it is clear that, on the basis of the reli- 
gious sentiment, the forms of Catholicism, its mysterious 
asceticism, the supernatural authority which it confers 
_ upon the priest, its multifarious ceremonies, its various 
practices,—everything, even to the graceful or picturesque 
costumes of the religious bodies, seizes on the feminine ima- 
gination and enchants it. Here lies the greatest strength 
of the party; for, as daughter, wife and mother, woman 
exercises an immense influence. In the second place, the 
party includes amongst its followers the numerous recruits 
which it has drawn from the ignorant masses, with whom 
the need of religion allies itself without reflection to tradi- 
tional forms, and indiscriminately adores the Divine under 
the names of St. Joseph or St. Cupertin, as well as those of 
Mary and Jesus. Here, however, there is a point worthy 
of attention. We find amongst devout Catholics of 
this class a certain tendency to neglect the Saints, and 
to concentrate henceforward all their adoration upon the 
Virgin Mary. Many of the Saints who were in great 
favour in my childhood, such as St. Denis, St. James, St. 
Anthony, &c., are at present quite neglected. “Our Lady” 
now monopolizes everything. There is, as it were, a blind 
tendency to monotheism in the heart of this idolatry. 
Lastly, this ardent Catholicism has re-conquered a notable 
part of the aristocracy. ‘lle Faubourg St. Germain is now 
the most Catholic quarter of Paris. Formerly it was the 
nobility who were Voltairian, and piqued themselves on 
their “esprit fort.’ Since the Revolution, influenced either 
by political interest or a feeling of romance, as well as by 
that religious sentiment which gives more feeling of sin- 
cerity than men are apt to believe to the return to neglected 
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beliefs, Catholic fervour has increased amongst the supe- 
rior classes, at the same time that it has diminished 
amongst the working classes and the bourgeoisie. This 
adhesion of the aristocracy carries with it more weight 
than one would suppose in a country of democracy and 
equality like France. The result is, that Catholic devotion 
is fashionable ; the families of the bourgeoisie love to imi- 
tate the ways of the great nobles, and, swayed by motives 
of vanity, place their children in clerical institutions where 
they will meet the boys and girls who bear the best names 
in France. The father in most cases cares very little 
about it; but the mother insists, entreats, weeps if neces- 
sary; and the father for the sake of peace gives way, con- 
soling himself with the thought that after all his daughter 
can scarcely lose much, and that his son will do like him- 
self,—that is to say, at twenty years of age he will throw 
overboard all such rubbish, and retain of his education 
only so much as he thinks good. 

When we have made this enumeration, and calculated 
that in the France of to-day Ultramontane Catholicism can 
count upon the women, the masses and the aristocracy, we 
may well ask ourselves whether it is not the absolute mis- 
tress of the whole country. Well, we should deceive our- 
selves if we drew this general conclusion. There are some 
patent facts more eloquent than any subjective estimate 
that prove the contrary. Note, for example, that for more 
than. fifty years the clergy have been endeavouring to dis- 
countenance the university, primary lay education, civil 
marriage, equality and freedom of worship, and yet are fur- 
ther than ever from succeeding. There are many of the 
departments of France where the candidates for election as 
deputies are afraid of being openly patronized by the epis- 
copacy, for the good reason that it would lose them too 
many votes. The people, even though ignorant, distrust 
the clergy, dislike the monks, and accuse the Church of 
being avaricious and tyrannical.* 


* I know nothing more characteristic than an incident which happened to 
one of my friends, an inhabitant of the department of Seine-et-Oise, on a day 
of political election. It was during the last Empire, and public spirit was be- 
ginning to awaken. Among the candidates for election as deputies of this 
department was M, Renan. My friend met a peasant on his way to the poll, 
‘and,-joining in conversation with him, asked how he proposed to vote. The 
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The working men of the large towns, especially those 
which are the seats of important industries, have little in- 
clination for Catholicism, and indeed to a great extent hold 
all religion in detestation. The peasants, who are generally 
speaking small proprietors, have not forgotten that in former 
days the clergy had a first claim on the land for their tithes, 
and were closely allied in interest with the feudal noblesse 
who were the universal lords of the soil, and they suspect 
them, not without reason, of dreaming of a return of the 
ancient régime. But, above all, what is called in France the 
“tiers état,”’—that is to say, the wealthy and educated 
bourgeoisie,—is, for the most part, at any rate so far as the 
men are concerned, heretic from the Catholic point of view, 
and in religious matters contents itself with a mild Deism, 
more or less coloured with Christian morality. As it is, 
this party, which throughout the greatest part of the country 
is in actual possession of power, as it is from its ranks that 
the magistracy, the public offices, the learned professions, 
and the great commercial and industrial organizations, are 
recruited, and as the whole nation, after a certain interval, 
always follows in the direction which this party takes, it 
results that its defection takes away from Catholicism any 
real supremacy in the country. And this anti-eatholicism, 
which, as we said above, has filtered downwards from the 
noblesse to the bourgeoisie, descends to-day from the bour- 
geoisie to those of the working classes who come most 
closely in contact with them. We may say that in France, 
if a numerical majority is still in favour of Catholicism, the 
intelligence, the influence, the progressive activity, properly 
so called, of the nation, are no longer to be found on that 
side. 

It will probably be asked, what part is played by the 
national Protestant Church, which has suffered much during 
the last two centuries, but which is far from being annihi- 


peasant replied that he was not yet decided, and wished to talk the matter over 
and see. ‘* Well, I invite you to vote for M. Renan,” said my friend. ‘‘ M. 
Renan ? I don’t know him ; but is it not he who has written a book on Jesus 
Christ 7? ‘‘The same.’’ ‘Then, thank you, I shall not vote for him. We 
have plenty of Calotins (a popular soubriquet given to the priests and their par- 
tizans) of that kind in the Chamber.” The peasant did not understand how 
any. one could write a Life of Jesus without being a Calotin. The ‘‘Cualotins” 
are so called from the ‘*Calotte,”’ or little flat bonnet, with which the Catholic 


priests cover the tonsure. 
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lated, and which has recovered a real life since liberty was 
restored to it by the Revolution. The Protestants of France 
form a small minority (about a thirty-second) of the popu- 
lation, but they are socially a select body. They belong for 
the most part to the class of citizens in easy circumstances. 
They are numerous in the magistracy and in the army. A 
large share of the commerce and industry, and almost the 
whole banking business, of the country is in their hands. 
In all the towns, Protestant society holds a distinguished 
position and exercises an important influence on local and 
political affairs. For example, in the Versailles Chamber, 
notwithstanding its clerical character, we count seventy 
Protestants,—that is to say, one-tenth of the entire number ; 
and this is the more remarkable because universal suffrage 
is not favourable in principle to religious minorities. One 
of the things which foreign Protestants, even though well 
acquainted with France, have most difficulty in understand- 
ing, is, that Protestantism does not make more ra pid pro- 
gress. But we can count by millions those Frenchmen 
whose outward profession is indeed Catholic, but whose 
personal ideas are entirely Protestant. 

There are many deep-seated causes for this perplexing 
anomaly. First, Protestantism in France has in some degree 
an air of whimsicalness and peculiarity. It has been so 
long ignored by the great mass of the country, that it is apt 
to be considered as an unknown quantity, whose secrets 
one fears to penetrate. It is still “singular” to be a Pro- 
testant. Perhaps, too, the Protestants of France, from hav- 
ing been so long forced to dissimulate and to keep silence, 
may have lost the power of addressing their fellow-citizens 
in a language which would come home to them. Moreover, 
the Catholic who has emancipated himself from the yoke 
of his Church, is apt in most cases to fly to the opposite 
extreme of negation. He is equally opposed to all dogmatic 
assertions, and is prone to regard Protestantism as a demi- 
Catholicism, a little less absurd than the other, but not 
worth throwing in his lot with. As a Catholic, who was a 
very indifferent Papist, once told me—“I have many rea- 
sons for no longer remaining a Catholic in belief, but not 
enough to induce me to become a Protestant.” Let us add 
that the Protestant orthodoxy of to-day has nothing very. 
attractive about it. The Catholic who does not believe one. 
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word of the Immaculate Conception, believes not a whit 
more in the doctrine of the conception of Christ in the 
bosom of Mary by the Holy Spirit ; and if he rejects the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, it is not to betake himself immediately 
to the faith that we are saved “by the blood of the Cross.” 
Lastly, there is a still more general reason for this kind of 
reserve in the presence of Protestantism. Dr. Hase, of Jena, 
has made the remark, that a Protestant inclining to Catho- 
licism becomes a Catholic much more easily than a Catholic 
with Protestant ideas becomes a Protestant. The explana- 
tion is, that the Protestant attracted by Catholicism is 
already disposed to believe that unity with the clergy, par- 
ticipation in the prescribed sacraments, priestly absolution, 
and all the rest of it, are necessary for salvation. Then, as 
soon as his conversion is complete, he hastens to assure to 
himself the Divine favour by an outward adhesion to a 
Church which represents itself as the sole depository of 
Divine favours and graces. On the contrary, the Catholic 
who detaches himself from the doctrines of his Church is 
not slow to conclude that outward things, that ceremonies, 
that the opus operatum of the sacraments, that material 
forms, have no positive value in themselves. Consequently 
he sees no necessity to expose himself to annoyance, some- 
times even to actual loss, by openly adopting another form 
of religion, by putting on, so to say, another dress, “It is 
on this account,” adds Dr. Hase, “that in our age we have 
seen Catholicism accomplish more startling conversions than 
Protestantism ; and that, by way of recompence, Protestant 
ideas have much more largely invaded Catholic populations 
than Catholic beliefs have prevailed amongst eta 
I do not know if Dr. Hase was thinking of France when he 
developed this ingenious theory, but it is a fact that there 
are few countries in Europe which confirm it to the same 
extent. 

We must not then, up to the present time at any rate, 
count too much on French Protestantism as a powerful ele- 
ment of religions transformation in France. ‘The action of 
Protestantism will never become really efficacious till it lays 
aside once for all its orthodox tradition, and till Catholicism, 
on the other hand, becomes so insupportable as to force all 
the enlightened part of the nation to repudiate it. We may 
point ‘ont, as a symptom of what-may very well happen at 
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some not distant time, the fact that a number of men 
belonging to the literary and scientific élite of the coun- 
try, without themselves adopting Protestantism, cause their 
children to be brought up in the Protestant Church, and 
entrust their education to the so-called liberal “ pasteurs,” 
that is to say, those opposed to orthodoxy. Yet, once more, 
we must remember that there is nothing in this which 
at the present hour and to any sensible extent influences 
the destinies of the nation, and it is almost without result 
that English orthodox societies cast their money so lavishly. 
on this ungrateful soil. 
IIL. 

Such, then, was the position in which the great misfor- 
tunes of these last years have overtaken the French people, 
half sympathizing with and half hostile to Catholicisin, and 
yet in the main indifferent enough. 

As we have said, it was to be foreseen that adversity 
would awaken religious feelings and wants in the mass of 
the nation, nor can it have been altogether by chance that 
the National Assembly elected at the close of the war in 
1871, has shewn itself more clerical and Catholic than any 
preceding representative body. Its members were certainly 
not elected because they were good Catholics ; but the state 
of confusion in which people found themselves at this june- 
ture led them hastily to nominate persons of solid, steady 
and trustworthy character, and amongst those thus chosen 
were naturally found a great number of men of small 
minds, attached to the past, meritorious in their private 
life, but altogether confirmed in their ignorance of modern 
life and its requirements. At one period, for example, there 
Was great danger that, contrary to the most elementary 
notions of policy, they would compromise France, in the 
midst of her struggle for existence, with Italy, by their 
declarations in favour of the temporal power of the Pope. 

A more serious thing is the religious movement which 
was secretly at work in the heart of the ignorant multitude. 
In it there was really much sincerity, and no policy at all. 
A very great number of simple and artless people argued 
thus with themselves: “If we have been so unfortunate, it 
can only be because we have deserved it. God and the 
Saints and the Virgin Mary are angry with France because 
France is impious, because she suffers their names to be 
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profaned, because she has fallen away from her ancient 
Catholic fidelity. Let us then redouble our ardour ; let us 
pray ; let us supplicate God and the Saints and Mary— 
above all, Mary, who herself comes to see us from time to 
time—to be reconciled to us; and let us fail in nothing to 
attain this end.” 

The clergy, who were on the watch, who at the bottom 
of their hearts are legitimist, and seek every opportunity to 
recover their ancient ascendency, found the occasion emi- 
nently favourable to this their constant design. They could 
easily associate their cause with that of the nation, and 
speak of the heretical enemy who had served as a scourge 
in the hand of God to chastise his unfaithful people, but 
who would certainly be reduced to impotence on the day 
when the reconverted nation should again become subject 
to the Vicar of Jesus Christ and to his lieutenants the 
Bishops. The language of the Jewish prophets was indeed 
not fundamentally different. But what indicates the sin- 
gular state of mind of the French Catholic clergy at this 
time, is in the form which they thought fit to give to the 
religious revival which was stirring the hearts of the people. 
Had the clergy understood their opportunity, they would 
have encouraged manifestations, associations, local ceremo- 
nies, and would thus have made their influence felt through- 
out the whole of France. They would have grouped the 
unhappy people around their altars, and whilst addressing 
them in austere speech, inspired by the circumstauces, they 
might have profited by the occasion to recover the influence 
and the respect which they had forfeited with so many. 
Instead of this, what course did they pursue ? 

In former years the newspapers have spoken of marvel- 
lous appearances of the Virgin upon certain mountains in 
the South and South-east of France. No great attention 
was paid to the matter. But it was ascertained, after an 
investigation that made considerable noise, that one of the 
most remarkable of these apparitions was to be ascribed to 
an old female devotee, who had shewn herself upon Mont 
la Salette to two little shepherds, dressed in a blue robe, a 
starry girdle, and a crown of gilt paper. This caused an 
unfavourable judgment to be formed of the other appear- 
ances, and the reputation of the Papacy was not increased 
in the minds of intelligent men when they saw it patronize 
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and support this miserable comedy, in defiance of the protes- 
tations of some honest curés of the very same district. But 
‘the comedy had none the less been accepted seriously: The 
water of La Salette, the water of Lourdes, was sold in many 
places at the same price as champagne. Cargoes of it were 
exported to Belgium, to Germany, and even to England. 
Very few cures, indeed, were recorded, but this did not sig- 
nify. People insisted that these waters must be of great 
virtue, or they would not have been sent from so great a 
distance, and gradually, without the enlightened part of the 
nation perceiving it, the renown of the places visited by 
the Virgin Mary became universal. We may well ask 
whether we are doting or dreaming, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that these superstitions of a date so recent, and yet 
which acquired so rapid a popularity, were selected by the 
clergy as the fittest vehicle to give expression to the reli- 
gious movement which circumstances had produced, and 
which asked for some satisfaction. 

Two elements of a totally different kind united with the 
action of the clergy to promote the pilgrim movement.. The 
Legitimist party saw in it the means of stirring up the popu- 
lation in favour of its cherished ideas. On this basis the 
clergy and the legitimists concluded an alliance which 
carries us back-to the time of the Restoration, where one 
saw the same community of interests, a community which 
the second Empire had partially dissolved by shewing itself 
very favourable to clerical pretensions. They counted on 
the impression which would be made upon the entire popu- 
lation by the long line of pilgrims traversing the country 
from one side to the other, and everywhere spreading a 
contagious excitement as they passed. Several of the leaders 
of the party believed that they were about to rouse the 
whole people to an ardent Catholic revival, and that the King, 
the true King, would be proclaimed in the name of the true 
faith. They used all their influence. Many great ladies were 
moved themselves and moved others ; preached by example, 
enrolled themselves in the crusade, and succeeded in largely 
increasing the number of the crusaders. We may notice here 
‘another thing: how in the depths of a people’s heart old 
-tendencies, old special propensities of the race, long outlive, 
though: in a latent state, changes of the surface. ; In this 
enthusiasm, which drove thousands of pilgrims towards the 
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miraculous springs, situated amid the recesses of mountains 
and the depths of the forests, there is evidently something 
which reminds us of the love of the ancient Gaul for the 
fountains, and for the mysterious divinities of the forests, 
the rivers, the grottos and the mountains. There is some- 
thing of the Dame Blanche about the Virgin of La Salette 
and of Lourdes. The religious sentiment of the race, with- 
out enlightenment and reflection, is pleased with a worship 
which can only be offered far away, beside clear fountains 
flowing in picturesque glades, to the protecting goddess 
who had communicated a divine virtue to their waters. It 
was, in truth, an essentially pagan sentiment which came 
to the aid of the clerical movement. 

The great pilgrimages then took place. The Marquis de 
Franclieu, a member of the ‘National Assembly and an 
ardent legitimist, summoned all his colleagues to meet him 
at Lourdes, in order that the presence of the representatives 
of the French people might give a‘national significance to 
the Catholic manifestation. Whole trains poured out thou- 
sands of pilgrims on the favoured spots. The Pope gra- 
ciously accorded all possible indulgences. Several bishops 
attended in full state. The number of visitors to the sacred 
springs was estimated at more than 100,000, and it was not 
the fault of the promoters of this manifestation that the 
number was not much greater. Special trains at reduced 
fares had been obtained from the railway companies, and 
the project was to assemble the pilgrims in each town in 
such a way as to traverse the streets in imposing procession, 
both on the journey and on the return. 

The result, however, has not confirmed either the hopes 
of one party or the fears of the other. What it was easy to 
foresee has actually occurred. The sleeping anti-Catholicism 
of the crowd has been aroused. In many towns—as, for 
instance, at Nantes, Clermont-Ferrand and Grenoble—when 
the pilgrims were seen returning, crowds of workmen hissed, 
hooted and insulted the poor demonstrants. It was found 
necessary almost everywhere to give up these imposing pro- 
cessions. The hootings and mockeries were especially re- 
doubled when the unfortunate invalids were seen descending 
from the carriages, who had set out in the hope of being 
miraculously cured, and who returned no better, and some-~ 
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times rather worse, than on the day of their departure. The 
laugh of Voltaire resumed its rights in face of this irritating 
defiance of good sense. The intention had been to make a 
lasting impression on society, and the whole thing ended in 
ridicule. The noble Marquis de Franclieu was imitated at 
Lourdes by only sixteen of his colleagues, all of them legi- 
timists of the purest water ; and an indiscreet newspaper of 
Nantes obtained a colossal success by proposing to Mon- 
seigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, a shain liberal under 
the Empire, now the ablest and most fiery of prelates, this 
pertinent question: “Why, then, is not Mgr. d’Orleans, 
himself a sufferer from chronic illness, the first to ask from 
Our Lady of Lourdes the miraculous restoration of his 
health 2” 

We may then consider the campaign of the pilgrims as 
having ended in an immense fiasco. However, I am not one 
of those who are convinced by this that the Roman Catholic 
reaction is conquered or reduced to impotence, It is cer- 
tain that it will endeavour by other means to utilize the 
religious revival which the national misfortunes have called 
forth. On the other hand, it has already awakened, and 
will always awaken, in the degree in which it makes itself 
manifest, that distrust of the Church and that hostility to 
Catholicism which animate a very large part of the popu- 
lation. It is by a political manceuvre that Catholicism 
has endeavoured to gather fresh force, and it may well be 
that by the same means it will perish. What issue can 
we foresee for this conflict, which threatens to go on always 
increasing in intensity ? 

This is a question which Frenchmen who know and 
love their country ask themselves with anxiety, for on its 
solution depends the future destiny of the nation. Things 
cannot always remain in their present position ; a struggle 
between the two tendencies is inevitable; and one of two 
things must happen,—either France will again become a 
Catholic country such as she was before the Revolution, 
or, worse still, Catholic of the Ultramontane type, in which 
case she will follow the course of Spain and the Spanish 
colonies in South America, or she will definitely shake off 
the monkish cowl, and advance in light and liberty to néw 
and glorious destinies. 
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Two things will exercise the most important influence 
upon the issue of this conflict, namely, the approaching 
future of the National Government and the approaching 
future of the Papacy. 

Should the Republic be maintained and firmly esta- 
blished, we may hope for the happiest consequences as 
regards the religious emancipation of the people; and all 
reflective minds are more and more agreed as time goes 
on that the probability of its being maintained is areat 
and increasing. The writer of these pages is no fanatie 
for a republican or any other form of government. I 
would even say that, in my view, in those countries 
where the dynasty is popular and without rival, and where 
consequently it has no contest to wage for existence with 
its own subjects, as for instance in England, Holland, 
and Belgium, a constitutional monarchy is a guarantee 
for wise and beneficent progress, while at the same time it 
is an incomparable safeguard of peace and order. But let 
any of my English readers be good enough to ask them- 
selves whether this can be said of a country like the 
France of to-day, where we count three rival and irrecon- 
cilable dynasties, each with its own partizans. Let one of 
them be called to the throne, the partizans of the other two 
will immediately unite with the Republicans to attack it: 
it will be compelled to take repressive measures, to oppose 
all liberal reforms, even such as itself approves, lest its 
adversaries should make use of them against it. It will be 
forced, in other words, to pursue a dynastic rather than a 
national policy, and, for example, like Louis Philippe, to 
oppose the most moderate and most urgently demanded 
electoral reform—or, like Louis Napoleon, recklessly to in- 
volve the country in an absurd war, merely because he 
hoped by this expedient to recover for his dynasty its lost 
popularity. These facts are what a host of moderate minds 
understand and are saying in France to-day, and it is this 
which enables the Republic to establish itself, not so much 
because it attracts to itself the enthusiasm of the nation, as 
because it appears to be a necessity of the situation. “We 
are condemned to live under a Republic,” said an old mo- 
narchist recently to me, and in that phrase the whole crisis 
was expressed. 

If, then, France, instructed by misfortune, is. wise, ae 
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will maintain the Republic.* But if the Republic is main- 
tained, there will necessarily follow in:the course of a few 
years certain social consequences fatal to Catholicism. This 
will be the programme of the rational democracy which in 
the end must triumph. For instance, we shall very soon 
see primary compulsory education decreed by the Legisla- 
ture and enforced by penalties. But compulsory education 
involves a system of instruction by the laity, and the exclu- 
sion of the influence of the confessional from public schools. 
Tn fact, you cannot force families to send their children to 
schools where they will receive instruction contrary to their 
religious beliefs. On this will follow the disappearance of 
the monastic orders devoted to teaching, a great diminution 
in the influence of the clergy, and a lay tendency impressed 
on the entire education of the nation. This will be the first 
step towards a great reform for which the democracy calls 
with vehemence—the separation of Church and State, each 
community providing the expenses of its own worship and 
the support of its own ministers. This reform will be a 
death-blow to clerical influence, and with it Catholicism 
will lose a great part of its power of action on the commu- 
nity. People will accept priests only in accordance with 
their own private convictions ; and the priest in his turn, 
if he is worthy by his character and his knowledge to in- 
spire confidence in his flock, will be able to lean upon it in 
opposition to the arbitrary authority of his bishop. The 
Republican Government must also, in obedience to the very 
decided popular opinion on the point, take measures against 
the convents, which under the Empire have largely increased 
in number, and which are positively detested wherever they 
exist. They must be subjected to the common law apply- 
ing to other associations ; the Government must have the 
power of inspecting them, and must withdraw from them 
their corporate personality (that is to say, their right of 
acquiring and selling property), reserving only an indemnity 
to be paid to their surviving members, as soon as ever they 
_ shew themselves in any degree dangerous to the State. 


* Let no foreign bystander believe in the possibility of any triumph of Com- 
munism in France. The mass of the small proprietors (more than five millions 
altogether), without counting the very large number of those who are aware of 

» the absurdity of Communism, will never allow themselves to be dispossessed of 
their property, 
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Many other reforms of abuses still existing, such as the 
restoration of the right of legal marriage to the priesthood, 
the prevention of religious services except in consecrated 
buildings, and the granting of entire freedom to all purely 
religious associations, will be the inevitable consequencés 
of the new order of things, and will strike the most sensible 
blows at Catholic predominance. 

But there is another consideration which merits the 
closest attention. What will happen when the’ present 
Pope, now a very old man, shall be called from this world? 
We may look upon it beforehand as a certainty that the 
Ultramontane party, the absolute masters at the present 
moment of the Catholic Church, will move heaven and 
earth to have a Pope animated by their spirit. It is no less 
certain that the Governments of Italy, France and Prussia, 
will do their utmost to secure the election at last of a rea- 
sonable and moderate Pope. The most striking turns ‘of 
fortune are those which can least be calculated upon, 
and the Catholic Church is just now on the eve of the most 
formidable schism which has yet menaced its existence. 
And if this schism establishes itself, it will, especially in 
France, be attended with the gravest consequences. For 
we shall see there partizans of the Ultramontane Pope, and 
partizans of the more or less liberal Pope. The Government 
will support the latter; a great part of the Episcopate, the 
former. Now the thing which has hitherto most of all con- 
tributed to maintain the prestige of the Catholic Church in 
France has been its majestic unity. The French mind 
loves unity often to excess, and the diversities of Protestant- 
ism have always been the most popular argument against it. 
If any one thing more than another can ruin Catholicism 
in the national estimation, it will be the experience that it 
is no more secure from dissensions and divisions than other 
human associations. When once this experience is gained, 
we may safely say that in France all is over. 

In a word, then, the maintenance of the Republic will 
be, at a nearer or remoter future, the cause of a great and 
profound religious revolution in France. But will it be 
maintained? Will it always have sufficient solidity and 
sagacity to resist complications without and within? What 
is to be feared from the position in which the present peace 
has left the French people is, that when they see themselves 
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re-organized in military form and cdn count their 1,200,000 
soldiers armed and exercised, they will no longer be able 
to restrain their impatience to snatch from Germany the 
provinces which have been torn from France. And then 
God only knows what terrible consequences will ensue from 
this new duel.to the death. We have here an unknown 
factor which defies all calculation and all foresight. 

And, again, while we admit that the logical course of 
events tends to weaken more and more the prestige and 
active power of Catholicism in France, we must not omit 
to inquire what will be the positive side of this change. 
Is it only negative irreligion which will profit by it; and 
will the diminution of the Catholic Church be aecom- 
panied by an equal and general falling off of all religious 
sentiment? There are certainly grounds for fearing this 
all the more, because, as we have said, national Protestant- 
ism is not yet of sufficient growth to shelter the waifs and 
strays of this gigantic shipwreck. There is, however, no 
necessity for excessive alarm on this head. It is probable 
that intermediate arrangements and partial reforms will 
be established,—such, for example, as Pére Hyacinthe 
would desire to introduce. Catholicism may be destroyed, 
but the Catholic spirit will retain its power. In many 
minds, Gallicanism would rise from its tomb. We must 
not be blind to, nor alarmed by, the conditions of progress 
in religious thought. Religious feeling itself is as inde- 
structible as the nature of man of which it forms an integral 
part. The sigh of the soul towards the ideal, towards “the 
infinite, has far more of an eternal element in it than any 
churches or any human organization; and it has, like 
vegetable nature, its springs when new blossoms open 
upon the branches which through the winter have seemed 
dry and dead. The world must go on, and we can only 
hope that its progress may accord with our little caleula- 
tions and our desire for peaceful regularity. The old 
forms, Catholic and Protestant alike, must give way to 
something larger and more rational, and in our view more 
truly Christian. In France, as elsewhere, religious pro- 
gress is possible only if Catholicism, faithful to the logie 
of its first principles, clearly shews itself incompatible with 
the life, the liberty and the advancement of the nations of 
modern Europe, It is in this sense that we may rejoice 
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at the outburst of Catholic fervour which is now opening 
the eyes of the most inert, and is forcing them to occupy 
themselves with matters which have hitherto appeared to 
them of little moment. It is one of the great laws, of the 
advancing march of humanity that false principles destroy 
themselves by their own monstrous consequences. The 
masses, who are in no way affected by the truth or false- 
hood of abstract principles, rise in insurrection against 
‘their consequences. Let not, then, our hearts be troubled. 
We believe in God: let us believe also in that human 
nature which is His work, and which He continually urges 
onwards towards perfection. 
ALBERT REVILLE. 


VIIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


IT is our intention to reserve in future a few pages of the 
Theological Review for a chronicle of the chief ecclesiastical 
events of the quarter, and to reprint in the same depart- 
ment of our work the whole or the substance of any docu- 
ments which seem to deserve preservation. On this occa- 
sion—as our matter has already considerably overflowed 
the prescribed limits—we are not able to do more than 
briefly characterize the situation at the beginning of the 
year, and so furnish a starting-point for future narrative. 

The great ecclesiastical event of 1872, so far as the 
Church of England is concerned, has been the Bennett 
Judgment, which has already received careful analysis and 
estimate in our pages. The acquittal of the vicar of Frome 
was a great blow to the Church Association, which has not 
mustered courage for any further prosecutions, and a corre- 
sponding triumph to the Ritualists. One of the most ob- 
vious results of the trial has been, that the whole system of 
prosecutions for heresy has received a shock. The policy 
of the Committee of Council evidently is, not to condemn 
if they can possibly help it; and prosecutors feel that they 
come before such a tribunal at a disadvantage. Mr. Bennett 
escaped but by a hair's-breadth, and if he had not prudently 
retracted some incautious sentences might not have escaped 
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at all; but, as things stand, he is still in possession of his 
benefice, still teaches the incriminated doctrines, still prac- 
tises the obnoxious ceremonies. And even if he had been 
condemned, what then? The Bishops have no inclination 
to enforce the law as the Judicial Committee lays it down ; 
and it is impossible for the Church Association, or any 
other prosecuting Society, to proceed against every one of 
the thousand Mr. Bennetts who are gradually leavening the 
Church of England with sacramental ideas. So, although 
it is quite possible that another prosecution, cautiously 
directed against another offender, might succeed, the only 
issue would be that the Evangelical party would be tainted 
with the reproach of persecution, that a flavour of martyr- 
dom would hang about some prominent Ritualist, and that 
otherwise the condition of the Church would remain as it 
was. The High Anglicans are naturally jubilant. What 
course they might have adopted had My. Bennett’s doctrine 
been condemned, it is impossible to say; but they have 
dismissed that fear from their minds, and work and preach 
with redoubled energy. Nor is there any doubt that, in- 
accordance with their own views of truth and duty, they do 
work with great energy and self-denial. Strange as if may 
seem in this scientific age, they believe in their sacramental 
and sacerdotal theology. It is stranger still, to any logical 
mind, to see how, by a species of insular instinct, they resist 
the overpowering arguments which bid them betake them- 
selves to Rome. But they are the party in the Church of 
England who have a future before them. They will never 
win the complete victory of which they dream; but they 
will at least have the honour of leading the forlorn hope of 
reaction. 

To any sensible man there could be no doubt with which 
side remained the victory in the Bennett case. But the 
Evangelicals, with a very few honourable exceptions, have 
been labouring ever since, with the most praiseworthy per- 
severance, to persuade themselves that they have been vic- 
torious. Mr, Bennett, it is true, was acquitted ; but then 
what a triumphant re-statement of true Evangelical doctrine 
was contained in the reasons which accompanied the ver- 
dict! At the same time, the object of a criminal proceed- 
ing is undoubtedly to procure the condemnation of the 
accused ; and one would think that no exposition of the 
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law which was followed by his acquittal, could be satisfac- 
tory to those who had been loud in their protestations of 
his guilt. The most that could be said surely is, that there 
is standing-room in the Church of England for both Mr. 
Bennett and his prosecutors,—a fact which, so far as the 
latter were concerned, every one knew before, without the 
cost and ill feeling of the suit. At first, undoubtedly, the 
Record was taken aback. It had confidently looked forward 
to another issue of the trial. But in a day or two it began 
to see that things were not as bad as it had feared, and 
before a week had passed was clapping its wings and crow- 
ing as if. for a complete victory. Some ill-judging corre- 
spondent uttered in its columns the word “secession.” 
Immediately appeared a shower of letters to prove that, 
whatever else Evangelical clergymen thought fit to do, to 
secede would be not only a crime, but a blunder. To thrust 
the Ritualists out of the Church would have been a master- 
stroke ; but to go out themselves to avoid the hateful com- 
panionship—no, not for worlds! Then Mr. Capel Molyneux, 
a London clergyman of character and position, actually 
seceded, or rather announced, in a very honest and earnest 
pamphlet, his intention of seceding in a few months, giving 
his reasons for so doing. Upon this, the character of the 
wordy warfare changed, and Mr. Molyneux became the 
object of attack. Dean Close complained that he had never 
told the world in his pamphlet that he had made his seces- 
sion a subject of prayer to God, and as Mr. Molyneux had 
not “prayed standing in the market-places,” characteristic- 
ally concluded that he had not prayed at all. Dr. Blakeney 
went to consult the oracle in Crown Court, and then gravely 
announced to the world, in the columns of the Record, what 
Dr. Cumming thought of the Bennett Judgment, Mr. Moly- 
neux’s secession, and the Church of England in general. 
But nobody seemed to understand or appreciate the motives 
which induced Mr. Molyneux to give up a good living and 
an honourable position in the Church to which his life had 
been devoted, or to see in his honesty anything but a covert 
reproach of their own easier consciences. Never has a great 
religious party exhibited itself in a less dignified light. It 
has long virtually confessed that it has no earnest belief to 
impress upon the nation’s mind; it has now shewn that it 
has no moral life with which to quicken the nation’s con- 
science, 
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In the mean time, the agitation against the Athanasian 
Creed has entered into a fresh phase. On Monday, Dee. 
2nd, the Deans of Canterbury (Payne Smith) and Chester 
(Howson) presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth Palace a memorial to himself and the Archbishop 
of York, “praying for some change either in the compulsory 
rubric or in the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed.” 
Their prayer was concurred in by nearly 3000 clergymen, 
among whom were fourteen Deans—those of Canterbury, 
Winchester, Durham, Westminster, Bristol, Chester, Christ 
Church, Carlisle, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Lichfield, St. 
David’s and Salisbury; twenty-five Archdeacons— Bout- 
flower, Browne, Clark, Cust, Fearon, Garbett, Hone, Hony, 
Hornby, J. Jones, W. B. Jones, Long, H. Moore, J. C. 
Moore, Prest, Sandford, Wickham, Clive, Dealtry, Gil-~ 
son, Hunter, Huxtable, Ormerod, Paul and Wise; 190 
Cathedral Dignitaries; seven Cambridge Professors— 
Swainson, Westcott, Lightfoot, Birks, Kennedy, Jarrett 
and Mayor; eighty-one Masters and Fellows of Colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge; five Principals of Theological 
Colleges ; thirteen Professors, at King’s College, Dur- 
ham, Sandhurst, Woolwich, Lampeter, &c.; seventy Head 
Masters of Public Schools, including Eton, Harrow, West- 
minster, Winchester, Marlborough, Charterhouse, Chelten- 
ham, Liverpool College and Institute, Christ's Hospital, 
Dulwich College, City of London, King’s College School, 
&e. ; sixty-three Assistant Masters, sixteen of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, 180 clergy of the metropolis, two 
clerical Peers (the Ear] of Buckinghamshire and Lord Dyne- 
vor), seventeen Peers’ sons, eleven Baronets, twelve Chap- 
Jains to the Queen, &c. 2159 of those who sign have done 
so without any reserve, thus signifying their desire to leave 
entirely to the discretion of the authorities to determine 
whether the rubric, or the clauses, or both, shall be altered ; 
421 desire especially the alteration of the rubric only; 218 
are for optional use of the Athanasian Creed, and 203 for its 
entire disuse in public worship; 292 desire only to touch 
the damnatory clauses—208 for their removal, and 8+ for 
their alteration. The memorials were as under: 

“The humble petition of the undersigned clergy shotveth, 


that the compulsory use, in its present form, of the confession 
of our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of St, Atha- - 
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nasius, is a cause of serious disquietude to many conscientious 
Churchmen, who are firm believers in the great and precious 
doctrines of the Trinity in Unity and of the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. They therefore pray your lordships to re- 
commend such a change, either in the rubric or the Damnatory 
Clauses, as shall secure that the Creed in its present form shall 
no longer remain a necessary part of the public worship of the - 
Church of England.” 


Next day met the Committee of both Houses of Convo- 
cation, and resolved to do precisely what these 3000 clergy- 
men declared would not satisfy them—namely, “to recom- 
mend the publication of an explanatory statement of the 
sense in which the warnings of the Athanasian Creed are 
accepted by the Church of England.” This Committee 
consists of the twenty-one members of the Upper and forty- 
two of the Lower House. The proposition finally adopted 
is said to have been carried by 27 votes to 18. On the same 
authority, that of the Guardian, we are told the proposal 
to omit the damnatory, or, as the fashion now is to call 
them, the monitory clauses, secured only eight votes ; that, 
to allow the alternative use of the Apostles’ Creed, six ; that, 
to omit the rubric before the Creed, eight ; that, to substitute 
in the rubric “may” for “shall,” seven. These figures give 
a tolerably accurate measure of the minority of the Com- 
mittee who were prepared to take a decisive step of reform. 
Meanwhile the friends of the Creed, chiefly, though not 
wholly, belonging to the High-church party, have been 
marshalling their forces, and a Committee for the defence 
of the Creed has been formed. Here is a fresh. difficulty 
preparing for those who still hope for a widening of the 
Church. The memorialists against the Creed are a nume- 
rous, an influential, a powerful body ; but they have borne 
this grievance all their lives, and may be trusted to bear it 
quietly for an indefinite period longer; whereas, on the 
other side, men of real influence and high character, like 
Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon, threaten secession if the 
Creed is touched. At present the more unreasonable party 
earries the day ; and so it must continue to be as long as a 
hollow peace is the sole object of ecclesiastical policy. But 
this is a question upon which the laity of the Church holds 
a very strong opinion, and we should not be surprised to 
see Parliament assume the task of reform which Convoca- 
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tion refuses. Only a Committee of Convocation could sup- 
pose that so strong a demand for relief from the burthen of 
a Creed which even devout Trinitarians believe to be both 
unintelligible and uncharitable, could be appeased by the 
promise of “an explanatory statement” which has yet to be 
drawn up, and to pass the ordeal of fiercer criticism. by 
irreconcilable parties. 

Emboldened, we suppose, by this timid policy on the 
part of Convocation, a party in the University of Oxford, 
led by Mr. J. W. Burgon among the residents, and by Dean 
Goulburn among the non-residents, resolved to oppose the 
nomination of the Dean of Westminster to the office of 
Select Preacher. The reason for this act of petty persecu- 
tion is given in a letter from Dean Goulburn to its pro- 
posed victim. 


“ My reason for joining in it is, that you are in the habit of 
throwing the whole weight of your high character, your brilliant 
abilities, and your eminent position, into the support of the ra- 
tionalistic school,—a school which seeks to eliminate from Chris- 
tianity both its doctrinal and its supernatural element, and to 
reduce it to a system of moral truth, illustrated by a bright 
example ; and which, in regard of the written Word of God, 
claims the right of accepting only such parts of it as approve 
themselves to the natural reason and conscience of man. 

“T hold it to be the paramount duty of every Churchman and 
every Christian to take every opportunity of entering his protest 
against the views of this school, which I honestly believe to be 
undermining the faith of many young men, and paving the way 
tor the total rejection of revealed religion ; and therefore it is 
that my name will appear among those who are endeavouring to 
oppose your appointment, and who intend to give an adverse 
vote when your name as Select Preacher is submitted to Conyo- 
cation.” ; 


The minor incidents of the struggle it is not necessary to 
record here: it is enough to say that Dean Stanley was 
elected by 349 votes against 287. Upon this the Dean of 
Norwich resigned his office of Select Preacher, which he 
held for a term of years still unexpired ; and the world, as 
represented by wicked writers in newspapers, very gene- 
rally asked why he did not resign his Deanery too, — It is 
not worth while to reproduce the long and illogical letter 
in which he announces to the Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
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versity his intention of taking this course. He seems to 
forget, on the one hand, that the status of a clergyman of 
the Church of England is defined by the law,—and_ that, 
until the law has spoken, one stands in the same relation 
as another to her offices and emoluments. He certainly 
does not see, on the other, that his own conception of ortho-. 
dox Churchmanship cannot be accepted in place of the 
tests and standards legally prescribed ; and that the Dean 
of Westminster is not a heretic simply because he chooses 
to call him one. And he has certainly contrived to make 
protest ridiculous by declaring for personal “fidelity” in 
place of Privy Council decisions, and shewing his concep- 
tion of fidelity, under trying circumstances, by resigning an 
unpaid Preachership and keeping a well-paid Deanery. 
After all, Mr. Molyneux is the only clergyman, so far, who 
has given costly proof that he has the courage of his opi- 
nions, 

Further comment upon recent religious events in England, 
including the relation of Nonconformists to the Established 
Church, we must reserve for another occasion. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


IX.--NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


DutcH aND GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


1. De Apustel Johannes in Klein-Azié. Critisch Onderzoek. 
J. H. Scholten. Theologisch Tijdschrift, Noy. 1871. (Since 
reprinted as a pamphlet.) 

. Die Quellen der Rémischen Petrussage kritisch untersucht. 
Von Richard Adelbert Lipsius. Kiel. 1872. 

. Petrus in Rom und Johannes in Kleinasien. Von A. Hilgen- 
feld. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. . 1872. 
Drittes Heft. 

4, Naschrift op de verhandeling over Johannes in Klein-Azié. 

J. H. Scholten, Theologisch Tijdschrift, Mei, 1872. 


Turse pamphlets and articles are amongst the most recent con- 
tributions to the controversies respecting the activity of Peter in 
Rome and John in Asia Minor; and the labours of Lipsius and 


bo 
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Scholten may also lay claim to rank amongst the most elaborate 
and important investigations which have appeared on the subjects 
-of which they treat. 

As for “ Peter in Rome,” we have long been accustomed to 
look upon the ecclesiastical tradition as almost, if not entirely, 
baseless ; but until quite recently only a few neglected and 
almost unknown works, none of them dating from an earlier 
period than the beginning of the century, had ventured to cast 
a doubt on the truth of the tradition that John was long the 
acknowledged head of the communities of Asia Minor. In 1867, 
however, Keim attacked this stronghold of ecclesiastical tradi. 
tion, which might well have been thought impregnable; and 
though at present its defenders very largely outnumber its assail- 
ants, ‘yet an opinion which numbers Keim, Holzmann and Schol- 
ten amongst its upholders, can no longer be ignored or ooh 
down. 

“ee two controversies have no connection with each other, 
except that the “stake” in either case is almost the whole of the 
slender biography of a distinguished apostle, subsequent to the 
period to which we are brought by the Epistle to the Galatians. 

1. Peter in Rome. ; , 

It seems that the passages in Lipsius’ “Chronology of the 
Roman Bishops,” pointed out in this Reviewt as possessing the 
most general interest, have excited more opposition than any 
other part of the work, and in consequence the author has pub- 
lished the very interesting work now before us (2) in defence of 
his position with regard to the “ Legend of Peter in Rome.” 

In a few words this position may be stated as follows. We 
find no mention of Peter’s visit to Rome until the beginning of 
the second century, when it appears in inseparable connection 
with the legend of Simon Magus. Now Simon Magus is no 
other than Paul. The. origin of the legend of Peter at Rome, 
therefore, is to be traced to a desire on the part of the Jewish 
Christians to represent their great enemy Paul as having been 
pnrsued to the capital of the world by Peter, and there exposed 
and vanquished. The historical fact of Paul's martyrdom is 
thus parodied in the Magian legend, while his crown is placed 
on the head of Peter. The kernel, then, of the Petrine, is the 
Magian legend, and the kernel of this the anti-Pauline polemic 
of the Ebionites. 

This accounts for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that in the 


* For the history of this controversy, see the beginning of Johan, in 
Klein-Azié, pp. 597—599. 


+ Theological Review, October, 1870, pp. 576, saq. 
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earliest form of the Petrine legend the existence of Paul at 
Rome (except as Simon Magus) is ignored. 

Before long, however, the original significance of the Magian 
legend was designedly obscured. by the conciliating school which 
produced the canonical book of Acts, and was subsequently quite 
lost ; so that the Petvo-Pauline legend which represented Peter 
and Paul as working together in Rome, defeating Magus, and 
suffering martyrdom on the same day, took the place of the 
older anti-Pauline legend. 

Certainly, Professor Lipsius brings out most clearly the fact, 
that in the Clementine literature, as we now have it, Simon 
Magus is a caricature of Paul, and it is almost Indicrous to find 
the Catholic version of the affair (Acts of Peter and Paul) 
naively making Paul a party to the ignominious defeat of him- 
self under the form of Simon Magus. According to the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions (Ebionite), Simon Magus when in Rome 
undertook to fly. This he did, to the great delight of his fol- 
lowers, in broad daylight; but Peter, turning to him, cried 
aloud, “If I am a man of God, a true apostle of Christ, and a 
teacher of piety, but not of error, as thou art, O Simon, then I 
command the evil powers of the renegade from truth, by whom 
Simon Magus is supported, to let him fall, that he may be 
dashed down, to the laughter of those whom he has deceived.” 
As soon as the demons let him go, Simon falls with a great crash 
and breaks his hips and ankles.* 

In the Catholic “ Acts of Peterand Paul,” Paul himself takes 
part in this affair : 

“Simon ascends the tower, crowned with laurel, and begins to fly: 
Paul has thrown himself upon his knees in prayer, and left the un- 
masking of the Magian to Peter as the first-called apostle. The latter 
calls upon Paul to look up ; and there he sees Simon already flying, 
and urges his colleague, with tears, to make haste, while the Kmperor 
taunts them both. Then Peter conjures the angels of Satan, who sup- 
port Simon, to let him fall, and at once the Magian is dashed to the 
ground and is broken to pieces.” + 

It is in this book that the well-known and beautiful legend 
of Peter's vision the night before his death is first found. Peter 
had yielded to the pressure of his friends and determined to 
escape. As he came to the gate he met Jesus, and, as he him- 
self tells the tale, 

“T asked him, ‘ Lord, whither goest thou? and he answered me, 
‘To Rome, to be crucified ? ? and when I asked further, ‘ Lord, hast 
thou not been crucified already ? he answered, ‘I saw that you fled 
from death, and I will allow myself to be crucified for you.” 


* Die Queilen, &., p. 21 + Ibid. pp. 58, 59. 
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Peter returned, ashamed and inspired, and was crucified on 
the following day.* 

To prove ‘the main thesis of his book, Professor Lipsius has 
to shew that all the forms of the Petrine legend are ultimately 
traceable to a single Ebionite source. Otherwise, of course, 
there would be a residue of tradition unaccounted for by the 
Paulo-Magian hypothesis. 

In arranging all the mass of apocryphal literature on this 
subject—Ebionite, Catholic and Gnostic,—in comparing the 
various recensions of the same work,—in detecting subtle indi- 
cations of the “tendency” and the relative date which this or 
that version betrays,—in displaying the stratification of every 
existing form of the legend, and in affiliating every one of them 
to his Ebionite original, Lipsius is thoroughly at home; but 
his argument is open to attack at several points, and Hilgenfeld 
has accordingly attempted to shew that the genealogies he 
draws up for his documents are far from unassailable ; that the 
first Epistle of Clemens Romanus, the first Epistle of Peter, &c., 
give evidence of a tradition of Peter in Rome, quite indepen- 
dent of Simon Magus, and that the Magian tradition itself is a 
very composite one, just that part of it which relates to Rome, 
and on which Lipsius lays such stress, being due to the hand of 
a comparatively late compiler. 

We will not even attempt to follow these two scholars in 
their arguments ; but no doubt the symmetry and compactness 
of the hypothesis of Lipsius will possess a fascination for many 
students, to which they will feel justified by the exhaustive 
learning and patience of his ar guments 1 in yielding. 

2. John in Asia Minor. 

It is in some respects refreshing to turn to the controversy 
concerning John, for the ground is here so much firmer under 
our feet. We have not much to do with “ recensions” or with 
doubtful dates in this case. Professor Scholten certainly de- 
serves well of all who are interested in apostolical traditions for 
the laborious and exhaustive analysis of the whole evidence on 
the subject of “John in Asia Minor,’ which will give his work 
a permanent value, even should his conclusions be rejected. 
The history of the controversy is first passed in rapid review, 
and then every passage which bears on the subject during the 
first four centuries of Christian literature is separately considered 
and submitted to a searching examination. It is really astound- 
ing to see how the compact and elaborate Johannine tradition 
vanishes into thin air under this treatment; and it is almost 


* Die Quellen, &e., p.59,_ 
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impossible to resist the force of Professor Scholten’s arguments 
against the authenticity of the celebrated letter of Irenzeus to 
Florinus, and the reality of the personal intercourse of Polycarp 
and John, on which the upholders of the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel used formerly to lay such stress. But, after all, 
as long as the testimony of the Apocalypse remains unshaken, 
there will be a sufficient nucleus of historical tradition left to 
save the Apostle John for Asia Minor. Scholten, however, 
attempts to shake this testimony. His reasons for rejecting the 
authenticity of the Apocalypse, long regarded as better attested 
than that of any other New Testament writing, are based 
entirely on internal evidence. The objective and _ historical 
way in which the apostles are spoken of, the very unchristian 
spirit of the book, and other such considerations, are power- 
fully, if not convincingly, urged as proving its unapostolic 
authorship, and an ingenious attempt is made, on the supposi- 
tion that John had no historical connection with the churches 
of Asia Minor, to account for the form chosen by the writer of 
the Apocalypse for his exhortation to them. This is, how- 
ever, the weakest portion of Scholten’s work, and at the same’ 
time the corner-stone of the whole. Granted that the Epistle 
to Florinus is unreliable, it must be taken as proved that the 
whole series of ecclesiastical testimonies can be naturally ac- 
counted for as simple elaborations of what was understood to be 
implied or asserted in the Apocalypse ; if then it can be shewn 
that the testimony of the Apocalypse itself is unreliable, the 
whole chain gives way, and the silence of the earlier authorities, 
together with other phenomena pointed out by Scholten (remark- 
able enough under any circumstances), come in for their full 
weight, and must be considered fatal to the whole tradition. 
If, on the other hand, the testimony of the Apocalypse is proof 
against all attacks, then the activity of John in Asia Minor is 
established as a fact; and though many of the details of the 
tradition must still be regarded as disproved by Scholten, yet 
the nucleus is preserved. 

The most important and successful portion of Hilgenfeld’s 
reply refers to this very point ; but it also contains an interest- 
ing, though to my mind unsuccessful, attempt to maintain the 
authenticity of the Epistle to Florinus, and the reality of the 
direct personal tradition received by Irenzeus through Polycarp 
from John. 

Professor Scholten’s work has already been accepted as final 
in some quarters ; and it is at least undeniable that, by defining 
the controversy and collecting the evidence, it has made a final 
decision seem possible. bl = Fiat 
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Some GERMAN Books. 


Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott oder Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes. Von H. Ewald. Erster Band: die Lehre yom Worte 
Gottes. Leipzig. 1871. 

Die drei ersten Evangelien und die Apoustelgeschichte tiberseat und 
erkldrt von Heinrich Ewald. Zweite Halfte. Gottingen. 1872. 
(Williams and Norgate.) 

Die Idee des Reiches Gottes, dritter Beitrag zur biblischen Theo- 
logie insbesondere der synoptischen Reden Jesu. Yon Carl 
Wittichen. Gdttingen. 1872. (Williams and Norgate.) 

Protestantische Vortrdge. Mit Beitrégen von Prof. Baumgarten, 
Pred. Lisco, &¢. &c. Vols. I. IL. IV. 1870—1872. Berlin: 
F. Henschel. 


Dr. Ewald’s Biblical Theology is the first volume of a large 
work, the contents of which may be anticipated from the author's 
division of his great subject. The aim of a Biblical theology, he 
tells us, is to discuss the subject-matter and the relations of all 
the truths belonging to theology that are found in the Bible. 
These truths refer to God, the World and Man. These truths, 
again, as matters of faith, may be called beliefs ; as directions for 
life, duties ; as issuing in a great human good, the laws of a king- 
dom of God. Then, lastly, there is the relation of all these truths, 
which is the system of Biblical theology. This work will handle 
these subjects systematically and historically, discussing not only 
the truths themselves, but tracing the history of their origin and 
successive stages of growth. The first volume deals with three 
great fundamental inquiries—the nature of the revelation of the 
word of God, revelation in Heathendom and in Israel, and reve- 
lation in the Bible. However much one may doubt the certainty 
of some of the author’s results, we think no unprejudiced reader 
ean withhold his admiration of the profound penetration, the 
breadth of view, the power of combination and the elevation of 
feeling, which are apparent on almost every page of this work. 
In this short notice it is impossible to give any true idea of the 
method of handling the subject that has been adopted. Every 
part of the book is so wonderfully interwoven with other parts, 
that it is only after continuous reading and re-reading of the 
whole that the work can be fully understood, and the presenta- 
tion of a detached section would do both author and reader in- 
justice. We can only desire for this fruit of the author’s ripest 
studies as wide and careful study as his great History of Tapseh 
is now receiving in our country. 

The most useful notice of the second work of Dr. Ewald’s 
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upon our list, will be a compressed summary of the chief points 
of the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, which is now 
published for the first time. Jirst, the tert of the Acts of the 
Apostles. We have two chief recensions of the work, the one 
much longer than the other, represented in the Codex Cantabri- 
giensis, or D, which often preserves parts of the original text 
which are no longer found in the shorter recensions. Yet D is 
not always more trustworthy than B or A. Many indications 
go to shew that the author’s MS. was left in an unfinished and 
uncorrected state. . This fact combined with a second, that his- 
torical books were very freely handled by early transcribers, 
accounts for the remarkable and unusual divergence of the texts. 
Second, the object and plan of the book. The object is indi- 
eated, 1. 8, to record how the apostles proclaimed the gospel in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and unto the end of the carth. The 
author has no secret purpose to serve; the book is in no sense 
a tendenzschrift. Having such an object, it is surprising that 
the work ends as it does. Paul is not even brought before the 
Roman emperor to bear his testimony. For various reasons we 
have to conclude that the author was obliged to throw down 
his work before he had come to the end. Its plan points to the 
same conclusion. Lach of the first three of the four great sec- 
tions into which it divides (I. ch. 1—6. 7 ; IT. ch. 6. 8—12. 24; 
IIT. ch, 12. 25—19. 20) ends with recording how the word of God 
grew and prevailed, while the last words of the book are bald 
and cold.—Third, the author and his sources. Luke wrote the 
book. From the passages in which the narrative is in the jirst 
person, it appears that the author was an attendant of Paul, for 
neither are these passages another document, nor is the we a 
mere artifice. That this companion of Paul was Luke appears 
from the fact, that this book is a continuation of the third Gos- 
pel, which was by Luke ; and further, there is no other compa- 
nion of Paul who could be the author. Luke’s sources were 
various. For the earlier period of his narrative he used two 
Jewish-Christian works. Chapters xiii, and xiv. were derived 
from a report of Paul himself. From xv. 35, we have a quite 
different style of narrative, and this part of the work was founded 
upon his more personal knowledge. This difference of sources 
allows of very different degrees of historic accuracy. The dis- 
tance of the events of the earlier part of the narrative necessarily 
caused the idealization of them to a considerable degree.—fourth, 
time and place of authorship. Time about 80 A.D. The Gospel 
was written about 75 A.D., and was the “first narrative.” In 
the Gospel, Theophilus was a catechumen ; in this book he is 
addressed as any other Christian: it is probable, therefore, that 
L2 
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in the interval he had been baptized; whence it follows that 
Luke did not begin his second work immediately after he had 
finished the first. Many other indications point to a period not 
later than the year 80, The early history has assumed the gran- 
deur and glory of the past ; while the history of Paul’s career 
from his entrance of Europe is full of the minutest details. The 
place was most probably Rome. This appears from Col. iv. 14 ; 
also from the Muratorian fragment. 

The Idea of the Kingdom of God is a valuable contribution to 
Hebrew and Christian theology. The author presents a very 
full and careful analysis of Jewish, canonical and uncanonical, 
and New Testament writings as far as they bear on the subject. 
He is a rationalist in the true sense of the word, and writes in 
complete independence of any school, be it on the right or on 
the left. There is, indeed, a conservative tendency observable, 
but only to the extent that serves to assure some readers. For 
instance, more Psalms are ascribed to David or his contempora- 
ries, and more passages in the Pentateuch are treated as Mosaic 
if not by Moses, than we can think have respectively so early 
an origin. We are glad to see our author reducing the so-called 
Messianic prophecies in some measure more within their true 
limits than is generally done by critics of the moderate school. 
In many places he calls attention to the fact, that the expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, or an ideal king, was but one form into which 
Israel threw its national hope, and was by no means universally 
received. The work before us is the third part of a larger work, 
the first two volumes treating the idea of God as the Father and 
the idea of Man. We have also met Herr Wittichen before in 
this Review (No. XXVIII.), and he is known by his contribu- 
tions to Schenkel’s Bibel-Lewicon. 

The Protestanten-Verein are publishing the lectures delivered 
by some of their leading members. This party of progress within 
the Church must be doing good work both by the delivery and 
publication of such lectures as these twenty before us. The sub- 
jects treated are very various: for instance, Prayer, the Atone- 
ment, Christian Union not based upon Dogma, the Resurrection 
of Jesus, the Church of Jesus. Those named are chiefly doc- 
trinal, but there are others on historical subjects. So far as we 
have examined them, they are generally very useful and inte- 
resting essays upon their respective subjects. Some few have 
more than an ephemeral value ; for instance, that on the Atone- 
ment by Rudolph Ehlers. All are instructive and full of interest 
to those who watch the progress and doings of the liberal party 
in the German Church. 

J. Bw: 
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Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and Collects, for Devout Persons. 
By Rowland Williams, D.D. . Edited by his Widow. Wil- 
liams and Norgate, London. 1872. 


This book has a twofold claim to be treated with a gentle 
reverence : it is the record of a devout spirit in its moments of 
prayer; and death interrupted the utterances before they were - 
completed. It is impossible now to know the final form they 
would have assumed, or what directions might have accom- 
panied them for such use, private or public, as was contemplated 
for them. They consist of three Parts. The first contains 
thirty-three Litanies in the form of Psalms or Canticles ; nine 
occasional Prayers for blessings, and in times of trouble, fol- 
lowed by corresponding thank-offerings ; and eleven Collects of 
Preparation, or Prayers of the Seasons, followed for the most 
part by what is called a Counsel and a Story, the Counsel being 
a passage from an Epistle, and the Story from the Acts of the 
Apostles, except in two cases where an account of Zoroaster and 
of Sakya is substituted. So far the work was arranged by the 
author’s own hand, when his valuable life was closed at the 
early age of fifty-two. We are told that its Services were 
arranged anew from ancient sources, and in part from those 
compiled by Bishop Andrewes, but so much revised as to be- 
come in great measure, if not wholly, original. The second 
Part, in addition to compositions of a similar character, contains 
Prayers for particular Graces, Intercessions, and Prayers for 
the use of the Clergy in or before the more marked moments 
of ministerial responsibility. The third Part is made up of 
Meditations and Miscellaneous Prayers, or spiritual sighings 
for purity, obedience, inspiration, and protection against the 
estrangement of sin. The title of one of these, “ For utterance 
spiritual, and voice physical,” is very touching, as coming from 
a man whose energy of thought and fervour of soul had to 
reveal themselves through a feeble frame and an ineffective voice. 

If these Psalms and Litanies are for the most part too much 
framed on an ecclesiastical model to reach always or frequently 
the highest office of Prayer, that of preparing and opening the 
soul to receive, consciously, the breathings of God upon itself,— 
they have their place in the very highest rank of those devo- 
tions in which man speaks of himself, unveils his inward states 
and desires, and lays his petitions before the heavenly throne. 
In all Prayer that rises into communion, man speaks to God, 
and God speaks to man. There cannot be effectual Prayer where 
there is no real intercourse, where spirit does not answer spirit, 
where all the utterance is from man and none from God. For 
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the most part in what is called Common Prayer, only the human 
spirit speaks, laying bare before the Holy One its own con- 
sciousness of sin, desire and aspiration, but too seldom having 
its own self-consciousness suspended whilst it hears and utters 
only what God sheds upon it from Himself. Public Prayer is 
the spiritual voice of man, almost to the exclusion of the spiri- 
tual voice of God. The heart discloses itself, humanly and 
depressingly, in its sinful weakness ; recalls its sense of a higher 
vocation ; and gives a voice of supplication to its baffled yet 
persistent aspirations ; but all this is only of the nature of reli- 
gious meditation, of spiritual self-examination in our most solemn 
moments, and the Prayer is not specifically different from the 
Sermon. God does not speak in the one any more than in the 
other; the one might be changed into the other by change of 
form without loss of spiritual effect. We know that the sense 
of God speaking to us, which is the culminating moment of 
Prayer, can be reached only by the highest and purest efforts of 
our spirits; but if it had ever been set before us as that at 
which all true prayer aims, the mechanical theories and tests 
which have recently been proposed by some of our natural 
philosophers could not have so insulted the religion of the 
English people. i 

Dr. Rowland Williams was of a spirituality as free from 
secular estimates of Prayer as is well possible to a mind nur- 
tured by Liturgical forms and under the habitual pressure of 
their measured stateliness ; and if these compositions prevail- 
ingly give us the human side of Devotion, and only rarely make 
us recipients of Divine communion, they are very solemn breath- 
ings of penitence, thankfulness and aspiration, very full of a 
tender and delicate sense of the mercies and the warnings by 
which God besets us behind and before and lays a fatherly 
hand upon us, and are far removed from the benumbing effects 
of the preaching or oratorical Prayers which Whately so well 
characterized and condemned by naming them “oblique ser- 
mons.” 

We cannot give specimens of these Devotions, for prayers to 
be duly felt must be prayed, not read for critical examination ; 
but what in these Litanies corresponds to the Creeds in the 
English Liturgy may be cited without irreverence. In the simple 
and pathetic Preface by his widow, it is stated that Dr. Wil- 
liams, “regarding Prayer as the ‘ultimate test of theology, 
would often ask of different theological systems, How will this 
bear being prayed out?” And though it is not theology, but 
the religious instincts and affections that supply the language 
of Prayer, it would doubtless be a good test of every dogma if 
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we asked ourselves, “ How far, when the living God lifts us to 
a holy peace through meeting and resting upon Him, is the im- 
pression which He gives us of Himself in harmony with the 
conception which the doctrine would afford?’ Now it is 
remarkable that, instead of the two Creeds, Dr. Williams gives 
what we must suppose that he regarded as their religious equiva- 
lents, and translates them into a spiritual and universal language 
which perhaps no Christian would reject. The following is 
apparently intended as the spiritual equivalent of the Apostles’ 
Creed : 


“T believe in God the Father, Almightly Upholder of allthe worlds ; 
and in His eternal Truth, which comes forth in mankind ; conceived 
of the breath of God, born of a virgin soul, suffering scorn from wrong- 
doers, laden: with crosses, vanquished, trampled on, sinking into dark- 
ness, but rising in quickening power, ascending into dominion ; armed 
as God’s offspring ; showing itself again to judge the quick and the 
dead. And I desire to serve all men, uniting races in peace, and 
enlightening them with light ; moulding them into many-tongued 
harmony ; teaching them by the tender pity of God forgiveness of all 
that is gone by, but raising them through repentance into holiness of 
life, and praying God to fulfil in them our highest instinct, the hope 
of life everlasting.” 


It can scarcely be doubted that the following is regarded as 
the spiritual equivalent of the Nicene Creed, in the universal 
language of the soul : 


“T believe in the living God, the Father who loves, the Almighty 
who saves, the Creator who forecasts the world; who in mankind 
makes Himself known by His Word, binding men by His breath into 
one, and giving us sonship as sons, though we owe to Him as Lord 
the faithfulness of servants ; who ever cares for His own chosen, and 
out of suffering brings victory; who in our obedience takes away the 
curse of threatening law, and by our faith robs death of its bitterness. 
His light enlightens the tomb, and His truth lives for ever. May we 

artake of His life, and rise out of sorrow, rise out of despair and 
Feteten: rise in prayer and trustfulness; rise in spiritual power 
and life. May He in His compassionate judgment render unto each 
man according to the works of aman, May He breathe on us holier 
power, and unite us to Himself and to our brethren of every name, 
colour and opinion, with sympathy in all sanctity and right, with 
faith of sins forgiven, a lively hope of rising out of every evil, and of 
eternal life before God.” 


Of all the attempts we have ever seen to introduce Creeds 
into Common Prayer without breach of catholicity or repression 
of inward life and doctrinal growth, these are the most suc- 
cessful. A ial s Saeed 
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The Perfect Life: in Twelve Discourses by William Ellery Chan- 
ning, D.D, Edited, from his Manuscripts, by his Nephew, 
William Henry Channing. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1872. 


The height of public estimation to which Dr. Channing’s 
writings have risen is a matter of hearty rejoicing. Their value 
has been more and more felt as years have rolled on, and they 
are now lifted above the possibility of disparagement. It is 
still true that the theology they express forms a considerable 
barrier to their influence; but when we take into account the 
natural strength of that barrier, the extent of this influence is 
very remarkable. The new volume of his Sermons will, we 
have no doubt, be hailed as a blessing to mankind by the best 
men of all shades of opinion. 

To the writer of this notice the reading of that volume has 
been a singular delight. It has been like an unexpected con- 
verse with a dear and old friend after a long time of personal 
separation. It is almost as if such a friend had risen from the 
dead and sat once more by his side. The former tones and 
attitudes are, in actual fact, repeated, and the cherished memories 
of the past are succeeded by what has all the effect of living 
intercourse.’ We are old enough to have received most of Dr. 
Channing’s works as they issued fresh from the press, and then 
each one was a new proclamation spoken by a voice which 
always fell as music on the ear. Then came the season when 
that voice was mute, and what it had uttered was referred to 
with the melancholy pleasure that the idea of a lost good occa- 
sions. Suddenly the regretted experience is revived. We are 
permitted once more to listen to the strain which charmed us of 
yore, as though the singer still continued to exercise the exqui- 
site cunning of the days of our youth. 

The contents of this book are strikingly similar to all that 
has gone before. The same underlying principles are built upon. 
The same force of thought and depth of feeling are displayed. 
The same eloquence of treatment is maintained. We could 
have desired that the editor had not thrown the sermons into 
an order of his own. It would have been better, we think, 
that the dates of their composition had been given, and the order 
presented by such dates had been followed. We do not feel 
quite sure that Dr. Channing himself would have adopted the 
arrangement which his nephew has chosen. It is intimated in 
the Preface that the discourses are selected from various serial 
productions which were from time to time delivered. It would 
have increased our gratification to have been furnished with a 
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series of this kind as it was originally planned. But we are 
very thankful for what has been provided for us, God, Christ 
and Man, are the three grand subjects dwelt upon. They are 
treated with a firmness of faith and a fulness of apprehension 
which it is refreshing to be brought into contact with. One so 
assured in his convictions and so broad in his sympathies as 
Dr. Channing here proves himself to have been, impresses us 
with the idea of greatness of character far beyond any elevation 
of sentiment by which he may be distinguished. We know we 
are in the hands of a master of his subject and a leader of man- 
kind. 

It would be folly to give extracts from these sermons by way 
of exhibiting their general excellence. They must be read alto- 
gether to be duly appreciated. But we cannot refrain from 
specially marking, by a brief quotation or two, that strength of 
expression, arising from concentration of thought, which dis- 
tinguishes them. For example : 

“ Man, though human by nature, is capable of conceiving the idea 
of God, of entering into strong, close, tender and purifying relations 
with God, and even of participating in God’s perfection and happi- 
nee ve hear this great truth unmoved. It is a truth to wake the 

ead. 

“Can you conceive of a truth so practical as this doctrine of the 
greatness of man asa moral being? It will create a new earth.” + 

“We are endowed with that awful power of free-will, without 
which virtue cannot be.” £ 

“God! God ! is the glorious idea that beams in splendour from all 
creation.” § 

“ Without this faith in a Holy God, duty would be but a whisper 
in my breast. With Him it comes with a voice louder than all 
thunders.” || 

“Time has no power over the name, and deeds and words of 
Christ. From the darkness of the past they shine forth with sunlike 
splendour, Such affection does his peculiar character inspire, that to 
thousands now living the intervening ages since his advent seem 
annihilated. . . . All other laurels wither before his. His are kept 
ever fresh with tears of gratitude.” 


Such extracts as these might be multiplied almost without 
end; and in their isolated form they give but a faint notion of 
the beauty and’ power that belong to them in the connections 
from which they are taken. 

We are told, and quite justly, as appears from internal evi- 
dence, that these sermons are but specimens of the ordinary 
ministry of Dr. Channing. What a ministry that must have 
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been! It aimed at the highest spiritual cultivation of which 
human nature is capable, striving to bring man into intimate 
correspondence with God, and to lift him to the moral glory 
by which his humanity becomes itself divine ; but it descended 
also to the most practical application to the affairs of common 
life of the sublime principles on which it insisted. It seems 
from Mr. Channing’s statements that, as a preacher, Dr. Chan- 
ning was objected to as being too transcendental. We can 
scarcely understand the ground of the objection, for there is no 
more striking feature in these examples of his preaching than 
the fidelity with which his doctrine is invariably made to serve 
the purposes of daily duty in all its personal and social relations. 
One consideration has suggested itself to us with particu- 
lar weight, as bearing upon the usefulness of the publication 
of this volume of sermons at the present time. This is a time 
when the great interest of Religion is smking in the apprecia- 
tion of cultivated men. It is ignored by some of the most con- 
spicuous of scientific investigators, and it is defended by theo- 
logians in the spirit of apology rather than of absolute confidence. 
In Dr. Channing’s representations this interest is so relied upon 
and venerated, that its paramount claims are regarded as unques- 
tionable by any fair judgment of either intelligence or morality. 
It is well to have this bold statement of the case thus upon 
record. No one can doubt of its author’s competence to speak 
as he does, and no one can be insensible to the power with 
which he speaks. Here the question on the religious side is 
put in the clearest and the broadest form of which it is capable. 
We rejoice that this work is done, and done in the manner 
before us ; and we therefore hail the appearance of this volume 
with the old commendation, “ A word spoken in due season, 
how good is it !” hy 


Some PHILOSOPHICAL Books. 


Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have published the second issue 
of the Works of Augustine.* These treatises appear for the 
first time in an English dress, and the translation exhibits the 
same scholarly neatness which marked the previous issue. We 
cannot say that they are works which are likely to be very inte- 
resting or edifying to the general reader. The vital importance 
which Augustine ascribes to dogma indicates a theological posi- 


* Writings in connection with the Donatist Controversy, by Aurelius Augus- 
tine. Translated by the Rev. J. R. King, M.A. 

The Anti-Pelagian Works of Saint Augustine. Translated by Peter Holmes, 
D.D., F.R.A.S. T. and T. Clark. 1872. 
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tion from which modern thought is rapidly receding ; and the 
persecuting attitude which he is logically forced to assume towards 
the Donatists, reveals most clearly the false and mischievous 
character of his fundamental axiom, and awakens a feeling of 
thankfulness that the Christian world is now being emanci- 
pated from so tyrannical an error. 

The Anti-Pelagian writings are of some moment to the student _ 
of Ethics, who seeks to harmonize genuine free-will with the 
power of habit and the hereditary transmission of base and 
noble affections. One short passage from this book we may 
quote ; it is richly Augustinian both in doctrine and in charity : 


“Tf any man says that we ought not to use the prayer, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation’ (and he says as much who maintains that God’s 
help is unnecessary to a person for the avoidance of sin, and that his 
own will, after accepting only the law, is sufficient for the purpose), 
then I do not hesitate to affirm that such a man ought to be removed 
from the public ear, and to have his anathema pronounced by every 
mouth.” * 


The “ Leaves”+ from an Old Student’s Writing-desk are a 
series of eight metaphysical essays, of which only the last three 
are new matter, the remaining five being the republication of 
a collection which appeared about four years ago, and to which 
at the time we called attention as indicating both careful reading 
and vigorous thought. These earlier tracts were able strictures 
on Sir William Hamilton’s teachings concerning Perception and 
the Relativity of Knowledge. The fresh essays deal with the 
important questions of Causation and Necessary Truth. The 
writer acutely examines the empirical view of the origin of our 
ideas of Power and Cause, as originally stated by Hume and now 
elaborated and completed by Mr. J. S. Mill. To describe and 
criticise at all adequately the reasonings employed would far 
exceed our space; we can but endeavour to give a broad and 
general outline. The main object of the author (which we 
think he succeeds in attaining) is to shew that the conception 
of Force or Efficient Power is involved in all our judgments 
respecting the origin of phenomena; and that the various 
attempts to resolve this causal notion into external sequence 
and internal association of ideas are utterly futile, seeing they are 
not only quite irreconcilable with the mode in which all men, 
cultured as well as uncultured, inevitably think and speak about 
dynamical events, but also entirely fail to account for that pro- 


* P. 356. 
+ Leaves from my Writing-desk : being Tracts on the Question, What do 
we Know? By an Old Student. London: Williams and Norgate. 1872. 
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cess whereby the mind is constantly led to single out some one 
of the many conditions of a phenomenon, and call that, and that 
alone, the Cause,—an act of the mind which arises from the 
fact that it regards this particular antecedent as in an especial 
sense the seat or vehicle of that invisible energy to which alone 
true causation can be assigned. 

It would be well to study, in connection with the Old Stu- 
dent’s discussion of this question, the view presented by Mr. 
Martineau in the article entitled, “Is there any Axiom of Caus- 
ality ?” which appeared in the Contemporary Review of July, 
1870. There is much in common in the two writers ; but we 
think the former would have assailed the Experiential doctrine 
with greater success had he followed more closely the mode 
of attack which Mr. Martineau indicates, and insisted more 
distinctly on the truth, that the mental postulate called the 
Axiom of Causation is not that every phenomenon must have a 
phenomenal antecedent, but that every phenomenon must be 
referred to a cause which is not itself a phenomenon. 

But be this as it may, the adherents of the Intuitional Philo- 
sophy will find much in these essays on Causation that is inte- 
resting and suggestive; and in the essay on Necessary Truth 
there are some original and anti-Kantian ideas on mathematical 
axioms, while the logical law of Contradiction is expounded 
with great clearness, and its important synthetic character ably 
maintained and illustrated. 

Mr. Bray* deserves the gratitude of the many restless minds 
who care only “to tell or to hear some new thing.” Not, indeed, 
that he is himself a very original thinker, but he displays ex- 
ceeding diligence and skill in collecting and co-ordinating the 
most “advanced” ideas in recent English literature and science. 
All daring heresies find in him a patient hearer, if not a partial 
friend; and as some heresies are the precursors of victorious 
truths, while many others are the short-lived abortions of eccen- 
tric brains, so the reader will find in this interesting farrago of 
science, philosophy, ethics, and political economy, which is 
termed anthropology, many choice citations and fertile ideas, 
mechanically mixed, as we think, with a larger amount of such 
speculation as posterity will be only too willing to let die. It 
is such writers as Mill, Huxley, Spencer and Maudsley, who 
furnish the chief materials of this literary structure; and we 
should add that the author blends with their views his own 
strong prepossessions in favour of phrenology. He accepts also 


* A Manual of Anthropology, or Science of Man, based on Modern Research. 
By Charles Bray. London: Longmans. 1871. 
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many of the phenomena alleged by spiritualists, though without 
referring them to the agency of deceased persons. 

The idea which more than any other gives unity and life to 
the book is Mr. Spencer’s extension of the Correlation of Force 
to the sphere of mental phenomena—the doctrine that thought, 
emotion and volition, are interchangeable with heat and the 
other forms of physical force. Dr. Tyndall’s view, that cerebral 
molecular changes accompany and condition all physical phe- 
nomena, is surely an adequate explanation of all the observed 
facts of brain and mind. Mr. Bray, however, is by no means 
satisfied with so commonplace a conception. He even finds fault 
with Dr. Biichner for not going far enough in his parallelism of 
mental and physical force. The latter asserts that “the brain is 
the sole cause of spirit or thought, but not the organ that secretes 
it. It produces something which is not materially permanent, 
but which consumes itself in the moment of its production.” 
Mr. Bray inclines to believe that the Doctor is wrong in thus 
assigning an evanescent character to thought-force ; he suggests 
that this force may sometimes become visible, and that the pre- 
sence of “a medium” may supply the needful condition. 

In regard to the origin of Force, Mr. Bray deviates from 
Mr. Spencer and sides with Mr. Martineau. Force does not 
issue from the abyss of the Unknowable, but is in its essence 
mental activity, ‘‘such will-power as we are conscious of exer- 
cising in our small individuality.” It is a curious and perhaps 
original feature in our author’s doctrine, that he so completely 
anthropomorphizes the Deity as to suppose that while, in the 
origination of a natural law, the Creator puts forth a conscious 
volition, yet in His case, as in ours, repetition effaces conscious- 
ness and will, and thus the laws of nature become purely auto- 
matic acts in relation to their Author. ‘“ Universal Mind passes 
into unconscious action in general law, and again becomes con- 
scious in the brain of percipient beings, in brains so modified 
that each sentient existence has its own special world, created 
by the correlation of the same external force on its own brain 
and nervous system.” We imagine that his physiological autho- 
rities will require him to assign a cerebral organism to the 
Deity, if this view is to hold good. Mr. Bray’s attempt to 
reconcile the Volitional and Agnostic philosophers is well-meant 
anl ingenious, but we are afraid it will not meet the case ; for 
if it be admitted that physical force is competent to the pro- 
duction of the human mind and the human will, it will hardly 
do to postulate a Divine Spirit as the only adequate cause of this 
aforesaid force. 
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“ Biblical Psychology,”* is a treatise intended to rectify the 
present aberration of philosophy by a recourse to the views of 
human nature set forth in the Scriptures. To make the Bible 
a fixed standard of accuracy as regards mental science is not 
so glaring an absurdity as the similar course in the case of 
physical science is now seen to be; yet, no doubt, on principle 
the same fundamental error inheres in both procedures. Never- 
theless, the book in question is the work of a scholar and a 
thinker, and will well repay perusal. The author considers that 
the chief philosophical error of the present day is the heathen 
doctrine that the soul and body are separable and antithetic 
existences, and that the former can enjoy a conscious immortality 
apart from the latter. In accordance with the Pauline division, 
man is represented as consisting of body, soul and spirit. Of 
these, the spirit-(ruach, zvevpa) is the principle of life and 
volition given to each creature by divine afflatus. The body 
and soul (nephesh, Yvxh) constitute in conjunction the natural 
body (cdma Pvyexov) : and it is only when invested with this 
psychical body that the spirit is conscious and able to exercise 
its prerogatives of will and thought. At death the spirit sepa- 
rates from this corruptible soul-body, and sleeps the sleep of 
unconsciousness, till it is re-invested with a spirit-body (cépa 
mvevparixov), Which is by Divine power impressed with all 
those mental and bodily idiosyncracies which characterized the 
earlier soul-body, so that the spirit preserves its personal iden- 
tity, and in its new vesture still admits of recognition. This 
doctrine has some points of resemblance to Dr. Priestley’s 
psychology, and, like the latter, it of necessity falls back on the 
visible resurrection of Christ as the only evidential basis for a 
belief in immortality. 

The titlet of the book we have next to notice will probably 
lead the unwary reader to suppose that it deals with and 
attempts to solve the intellectual and moral problems which now 
especially beset the religious consciousness of cultured society. 
Nothing, however, can be farther from its real drift, which is 
entirely in the direction of physical speculation. It is, in truth, 
anew system of cosmogony, which, while it vaguely resembles 
the evolution theory of Laplace, now so popular, is vastly more 
ambitious in its aims and its pretensions. Laplace’s hypothesis 
attempts to account for the forms and movements of the planets 


* Biblical Psychology. By the late Jonathan Langstaff Forster. Edited. by 
his Son, Henry L. Forster. London: Longmans. 1873. 

+ Thoughts and Meditations on the Mysteries of Life. By John Frith. 
In Two Books: Book First. London: Triibner and Co. 1872. 
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by the gradual cooling of an immense solar atmosphere, but 
leaves entirely untouched, we believe, the question of the 
formation of the sixty or seventy chemical bodies termed 
elementary. These are supposed to be already present in a 
gaseous form in the glowing nebula. Mr. Frith, however, 
believes that he can explain the development of the universe 
with a much simpler store of original material. The primary 
stuff out of which all things in heaven and earth are fashioned 
is, according to him, Heat, the source at once of passive matter 
and of active force. The theory recalls, on the one hand, the 
view of Heracleitus, that Fire is the substance of the universe ; 
and, on the other hand, the first creative fiat in the Mosaic 
cosmogomy ; for the author teaches that “ Light was the pre- 
cursor of all things, seeing that out of it and by it all things 
were made.” Rejecting the ordinary view that the planets 
were formed by the cooling and compression of the solar mist, 
he considers them to have arisen by emanation from the sun, 
successive zones of radiation having at length assumed a spherical 
shape. All the so-called elementary substances are represented 
as formed of light or caloric, and their different properties are 
considered to be owing to modifications of degree and arrange- 
ment in the various forces into which the primitive heat trans- 
mutes itself. Nor are we to suppose that this creative work 
was performed once for all at the beginning of the evolution 
process ; for the writer believes that new chemical bodies are 
formed as they were required, so that there was a time in the 
world’s infancy when salt did not exist, and the creation of 
carbon is referred to an age posterior to the date of the meta- 
morphic rocks. Carbon, we are told, is formed by the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays upon watery vapour, and fresh water is 
transformed into salt water by the continued friction of the 
waves and tides. The author appears willing to stake the merit 
of his theory on the experimental verification of it in the case 
of these two substances. He avers that the artificial warmth of 
hot-houses generates carbonic acid; and with respect to the 
. creation of salt, he proposes the following simple test : 

“ Place a quantity of pure fresh water in a small glass churn, and 
subject it to friction for several hours—say one hour per day for 
seven days ; then pour the water into a flat dish, and evaporate it at 
the ordinary temperature of a sitting-room. The evaporation of the 
water will, I think, leave a perceptible coating of salt on the bottom 
of the dish.” * 


This muscular experiment will probably be conducive to 
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health, if not to conviction; and we mention it to give some 
idea of the confident innovations of a: book, which is either a 
crude anticipation of a new and grander era of chemical dis- 
covery, or, what is more probable, a daring and ingenious 
scientific romance. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s “ Esse and Posse”* is a book inspired by 
the same spirit which has given to Mr. Voysey the glory of 
martyrdom and the privilege of notoriety. Mr. Voysey’s tri- 
umph, however, is in great measure due to the accidents of 
the position, and we can hardly predict for a lay expounder of 
his heresies any similar share of public attention. Destructive 
work of this kind is, no doubt, at times a necessary condition 
of renewed life and growth ; and, considering the strong and 
mischievous hold which Bibliolatry and the unnatural dogmas 
of a false theology still have upon many minds, it may be well 
that the crude and imperfect ideas which the earlier Hebrew 
Scriptures give of God and His relation to mankind should be 
assailed with the keenest weapons of criticism and sarcasm. 
We trust, however, that the need for this exceptional ill-treat- 
ment of the most precious section of the world’s history is now 
passing away, and that the day is dawning for this country when 
the ancient literature of the Jews shall cease to be the fetish of 
the fanatic and the butt of the heretic, and shall be studied 
in that thoughtful"and sympathetic spirit in which Grote and 
Jowett have dealt with the history and philosophy of ancient 
Greece. While the chief part of Mr. Braithwaite’s book is thus 
occupied with an exposé (somewhat rough, yet vigorous and 
clever) of the absurdities involved in the popular dogmas 
respecting the Bible and Christ, there is another polemic in the 
volume of a very different character. Our author strikes out at 
the foremost professors of recent science as energetically as at 
the old-fashioned divines whom he has caught napping. Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man is sharply called to account, and Mr. 
Huxley’s protoplasm, or, as Mr. Braithwaite wittily christens it, 
Proteoplasm, is shewn to be incompetent to explain its own 
wonderful transformations. We have not space to criticise the 
view of man’s origin set forth by Mr. Braithwaite. We under- 
stand him to mean that each animal has a separate genesis; that 
Divine activity fashions an appropriate and distinct protoplasm 
for every creature, which thenceforth continues propagating its 
own kind. “ Mortal man,” we are told, “ perchance arose from 


* Esse and Posse. A Comparison of Divine Eternal Laws and Powers, as 
severally indicated in Fact, Faith and Record. By H. J. Braithwaite, M.A., 
of Cambridge. London: Longmans. 1872. 
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a creative grave, as he returns to a dissolving one.” We would 
rather decline to undertake the defence of this view against the 
Evolutionists. Attacking theological dogmas in their season of 
decrepitude is a facile affair : attacking science in the flush of 
her seeming triumph is, perchance, an heroic, but certainly an 
arduous work. When Mr. Braithwaite has thus cleared away 
all theological and scientific obstructions, he proceeds to lay down 
in very decisive terms his own Theistic views, and gives us a 
version of the Lord’s Prayer and of the Apostles’ Creed adapted, 
as he thinks, to the exigencies of modern culture. 

An M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford,* has written a bulky 
volume on a subject very similar to that which Mr. Braithwaite 
has chosen. Both writers are at variance with the current 
orthodoxy ; but while the latter draws his weapons from the 
armoury of common sense accessible to all, the former plies the 
resources of an erudition of a very varied, if not of a very profound 
character. Both writers, too, find themselves in contact with 
the Evolution theory ; but while the Cambridge man treats it as 
an egregious error, the Oxford man quietly assumes it as an 
ascertained truth. The chief feature of the book we are noticing 
is a very protracted endeavour to prove that the account of 
creation given in the book of Genesis is derived from Egyptian 
sources, and conceals under a thin veil of allegory (which, how- 
ever, costs the author much labour to uplift) a highly philoso- 
phical conception of the origin of man and the development of 
human culture. By the creating Aleim (Elohim) mentioned in 
the first verse of Genesis, we are to understand, in accordance 
with the plural form, not the Supreme God, but the Demiurgi 
or Forces, who are subordinate to the will of the one Jéové 
(Jehovah). The garden of Eden is symbolical of the religious 
assembly, and the rivers are the streams of illumination that 
issue thence. Above a hundred pages are occupied with specu- 
lations of this kind, and many novel views are expressed which 
we should hesitate about accepting till they have been examined 
and verified by competent Hebrew and Egyptian scholars. ‘There 
follows a very full criticism of the New Testament, introducing 
the freest results of recent researches, and instituting an inte- 
resting comparison between Christianity and other Oriental 
religions. The book concludes with an accurate statement of 
the present condition of scientific opimion as to the evolution of 
the universe, and an explanation of how this may be harmon- 
ized with Theistic doctrine. The author appears to be a man of 


* On Mankind : their Origin and Destiny. By an M.A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Longmans, 1872. ; 
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great erudition, especially in regions of learning not often trod- 
den ; but we believe his fondness for certain pet theories often 
warps his judgment. 

Metaphysical students will rejoice that the excellent History 
of Philosophy by the late Dr. Ueberweg* is now appearing in an 
English dress. The two volumes of which it is to consist, form 
the first issue of a Theological and Philosophical Library, original 
and translated, for Colleges and Universities. No more fitting 
book could be chosen to head such a series of works ; and if its 
character affords a fair augury of the worth and tone of its sue- 
eessors, we most heartily wish the enterprize may meet with 
large success. We have hitherto had in our language no history 
of philosophy combining accuracy and sufficient fulness of detail 
with moderate bulk. Tennemann’s and Schwegler’s are too 
much mere outlines of a history; and Ritter, on the other hand, 
is somewhat unwieldy. G. H. Lewes’ is the only book that is 
likely to compete with the present one for popular favour ; but 
that writer, notwithstanding his great merits as to accuracy 
and clearness of style,-is too much under the influence of a 
foregone conviction of the hopelessness of all metaphysical 
inquiries to be able to criticise philosophical systems in that 
sympathetic spirit, apart from which they refuse to yield up 
their most precious secrets. Dr. Ueberweg writes under no 
such disqualification. He is no exclusive partizan of any one 
school of philosophy, but gives a calm and fair estimate of them 
all. His, then, is certainly the history to be carefully studied ; 
and if we can place on our shelves beside it Mr. Lewes’ work 
and Dr. Sterling’s translation of Schwegler, so much the better. 

C..Baill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Buckle’s ‘ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works” are a 
ponderous disappointment. Never was a huger and more un- 
sightly monument heaped upon an unhappy author’s grave. The 
miscellaneous works are all comprised in a lecture read at the 
Royal Institution on “The Influence of Women on the Progress 
of Knowledge,” a review in Fraser's Magazine of “ Mill on 


* A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time, by Dr. F. 
Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg. Trans- 
lated by Geo. 8, Morris, A.M. Vol. I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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+ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. ‘Edited, 
with a ro Notice, by Helen Taylor. 3 vols. 8vo: London: Long- 
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Liberty,” and “A Letter to a Gentleman on Pooley’s Case,’ 
which grew out of the review. Prefixed to them is a biographi- 
cal notice extending to between 50 and 60 pages. All the rest 
of these three massive volumes, of some 600 pages each, is a 
“rudis indigestaque moles” of Mr. Buckle’s Common-place books, 
with the addition of some Fragments, “the most connected por- 
tions of which-(on the reign of Elizabeth) appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine about five years after the author’s death.” But, as the 
editor goes on to say, “So much of the Common-place books is 
original, and so much of the Fragments consists of little more 
than abstracts of books, that the difference of character between 
the two is not very great.” Some (but very few) Common-place 
books may. be worth publishing, on the ground of the extreme 
rarity of the works from which their extracts are made : others 
may be so accurate and orderly in their compilation as to serve 
as a kind of dictionary to the subjects to which their matter 
relates. In the former case, however, they are little better than 
literary curiosities ; in the latter, they cannot save the earnest 
student the labour of original investigation. So far as we 
see, these Common-place books can serve neither of these pur- 
poses. Mr. Buckle’s reading is admitted to have been vast rather 
than profound or curious. His admirers claim for him that his 
was a mind of large generalizing scope, able and entitled for its 
own purposes to use the minuter researches of other men. And 
the manner in which these volumes have been avowedly edited, 
stands in the way of their having any encyclopedic value. Mr. 
Buckle’s index has been “printed verbatim,” although articles 
to whichit refers have on account of their subjects been omit- 
ted. Manifest mistakes have been left uncorrected, that the auto- 
biographical value of the remains might not be diminished. In 
short, the attitude of the editor has been one of servile and in- 
discriminating reverence. Every scrap that ever came from Mr. 
Buckle’s pen is judged worthy of preservation, just as he wrote 
it, even though there may be reason to believe that it records a 
mistaken opinion. The result is, that no greater disservice could 
well have been done to the memory of a brilliant and laborious 
student, than has been done by the publication of these remains. 

The biographical notice prefixed to the first volume is of sin- 
gular interest. But it is in spite of the form which the author 
has chosen to give it. It really consists of materials for a life, 
derived from the letters and journals of Mr. Buckle, as well as 
the recollections of his sister and a female friend. It excites far 
more curiosity than it satisfies: the critical eye cannot help 
reading between the lines, and so drawing conclusions, for which 
there is no direct evidence. Mr. Buckle, in his lifetime, appears 
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to have fallen a good deal into female hands, and it is unfortu- 
nate for his fame that he has had a female biographer and a 
female editor. We miss a discriminating and competent estimate 
alike of his character and his erudition. Still, the whole story 
of his life is of the greatest interest, and we can only hope that 
it may some day be more minutely and more connectedly told. 
The picture of the young man who, after having been left, for 
health’s sake, almost without education, set himself, on his unex- 
pected release from the drudgery of mercantile life, to repair the 
defects of early training, and made himself by the toil of years 
master of a vast and varied learning ; of the mutual attachment 
of son and mother, who were all in all to one another, and whom, 
sundered in life, death soon re-united,—is in every way charming 
and inspiring. We are only sorry that a biographical sketch 
which, notwithstanding its defects and shortcomings, is eminently 
readable, should be lost in a crowd of matter which is just the 
reverse. Mr. Buckle is not the first idol whose real size and 
proportions have been hidden by a cloud of incense. 

Mr. Hemans gives us another considerable instalment of his 
work on the History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art in 
Italy.* This volume, which, we are happy to say, has been printed 
in England, and is free from the errata which disfigured its pre- 
decessors, comprehends the story in Italy from 1350 to 1400; 
in Rome, from 1350 to 1500 ; and is to be followed by “ another 
small volume by way of appendix.” Mr. Hemans’ plan of put- 
ting the civil and religious history of Italy side by side with a 
description of its artistic treasures in parallel chapters, is one 
which is full of instruction, and will make his book an admirable 
companion of the thoughtful tourist. His narrative, however, of 
both kinds is necessarily so succinct as to invite rather occasional 
reference than continuous reading; and the student will fully 
appreciate its help when, in presence of a great artistic monu- 
ment, or in the admiring recollection of it, he desires to form a 
clear conception of the historical surroundings in the midst of 
which it was produced. Some passages of this very excellent and 
trustworthy book, in which the author recals past phases of reli- 
gious life in Rome, or endeavours to present the external appear- 
ance of the city at different periods of its perpetual growth and 
decay, are of particular interest at the present moment, when, as 
once more, the capital of Italy, the Eternal City, seems likely to 
enter upon a fresh cycle of change. We subjoin, as a specimen 
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of Mr. Hemans’ manner, part of a passage in which he describes 
the Papal ceremonies of the fourteenth century : 


“Turning now to the penitential season—and penances were in 
these times a reality, in which pontiffs and paupers alike performed 
their part—we shall see the successor of St. Peter walking barefooted 
on Kee Wednesday from 8. Anastasia (below the north-west angle of 
the Palatine), where he had received and given the ashes strewn on 
the head, first to S. Maria in Cosmedin, under the Aventine, and 
thence to S. Sabina on the steep summit of that mount, at both which 
places the ‘Stations’ were held (as they are still) on the first day of 
Lent. On the fourth Sunday of that fasting-season, the Pope blessed 
in the sacristy of his chapel the Golden Rose (a usage still kept up); 
and, carrying that symbol in his hand, rode from the Lateran Palace 
to S. Croce, where he celebrated mass and preached, still holding the 
precious rose in his hand, and usually descanting on its mystic signi- 
ticance in his sermon. Returning on horseback to his palace, he 
immediately bestowed the Rose either on the noblest person present, 
or on any other individual as he might please ; first saying a few 
words on the religious value of the symbol, and after its bestowal 
receiving homage from the favoured person, who knelt and kissed his 
foot—as even royalty would be required to do after being honoured by 
that gift of the Rose (osculatur pedem Pape, dato etiam quod esset rea ). 

“ Most curious among the observances of Holy Thursday was one 
which has been expunged from the rubrics for that day: the public 
and general excommunication of heretics and heinous offenders—the 
processus as it was called, which took place three times in the year— 
namely, in the Holy Week, on Ascension Day, and on the feast of the 
Dedication of S. Peter’s. The Pope, all the Cardinals and Prelates, 
assembled in S. Peter’s or the Lateran, where His Holiness, in crim- 
son vestments, and wearing a mitre studded with pearls, ascended a 
platform, and after receiving homage, as usual, from all these digni- 
taries, said some words in the vulgar tongue (in vulgari) on the sub- 
ject of the anathemas about to be passed. The processus was read 
aloud in Latin by a Chaplain ; afterwards was translated, either in its 
totality or substance, by a Cardinal Deacon in white vestments, and 
with mitred head. The Pope usually preached, after this, from a 
pulpit, where a Bishop and two Deacons attended him, and in this 
longer discourse declared that he approved and ratified those anathe- 
mas. At the end of his sermon he threw down several burning torches 
to be extinguished on the pavement ; the Cardinals each threw down 
a single torch: all this passing in silence, to which succeeded a dis- 
cordant peal of bells rmmg without harmony or order. The ministering 
Deacon then took off his mitre and chanted the ‘ confiteor ; the Pope 
again addressed the people in a few words, setting forth the clemency 
of the Church to the obedient, and her just severity to the incredulous 
and obdurate, after which he closed the rites with his benediction 
and the granting of an indulgence. The common processus, never 
omitted, was launched against heretics, pirates, the forgers of bulls, 
those who held forbidden traffic with Saracens, rulers who imposed 
new taxes, and those who impeded travellers on their way to Rome. 
‘The famous bull, In Cana Domint, was produced, to be read on this 
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Thursday, as drawn up in its broader outlines and general bearings 
by Gregory XI., 1372; afterwards renewed by Gregory XII., 1411; 
amplified ‘by Pius V., 1568. It was finally suppressed by Clement 
XIV., not long after ‘its publication had been prohibited (1768) in 
France, Spain, the Neapolitan States, and Parma, in consequence of 
the dissensions between: those governments and that Pope’s pre- 
decessor, Clement XIV.” 

Dr. Henry Dircks would probably be the first to acknowledge 
that his new work on “ Naturalistic Poetry”* is inferior in in- 
terest and value to his previous treatise on “ Nature-Study,” to 
which the present is a sort of supplement, béing an application 
in a special field of the principles laid down in the preceding 
work. We must add, however, that the inferiority is due, in 
some degree, to the author’s failure to make the most of his sub- 
ject. For we do not at all agree with him that it is sufficient 
either “‘for the purposes of the present essay,” or “ for furnishing 
a satisfactory answer to the inquiry, What progress has been 
made in Nature-Study by the Poets of Sacred Poetry during the 
last three centuries ?”—to derive all his matter from Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer’s Book of Praise, supplementing a catalogue of refer- 
ences to Nature in it by separate essays on George Herbert, 
Isaac Watts and John Keble. It is more likely than not that 
the hymns selected by Sir Roundell Palmer simply for their 
religious and literary excellence, would not be those in which 
Dr. Dircks would find most of that “ Nature-Study” for which 
he is an enthusiast ; and it is an almost ludicrous consequence 
of the limitation of his survey to this one collection, that while 
a considerable space is afforded to the productions of Cennick, 
Doddridge, Bowdler, Watts, Barbauld, &c., George Wittier is 
represented by a single hymn out of the two score or so which 
his “ Hallelujah” would have furnished ; and such names as 
Sir John Davies, Giles Fletcher, Donne, Drummond, Herrick, 
Quarles, Crashaw, Milton, Henry Vaughan, are scarcely referred 
to, or are altogether absent from pages which treat of the sacred 
poetry of the last three centuries! Dr. Dircks should have 
attempted either more or less than he has done. A judicious 
selection of classified specimens from our hymn-writers would 
have been more interesting than the detailed analysis of the 
contents of one particular “compilation. Or a general survey 
from the special point of view of our best sacred poetry from 
Spenser to Keble, would have had a higher literary value than 
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either. We confess to feeling more sympathy with our author’s 
enthusiasm for whatever is great or beautiful in Nature, than 
with his critical judgment, expressed or implied, on much of 
the poetry which he passes under review ; though we are glad, 
after his comparison of Dr. Watts’ Hore Lyrice with George 
Herbert's Temple, to the disadvantage of the latter, to be able 
to go with him in his hearty appreciation of the love of Nature 
and insight into its meanings shewn by the author of the 
Christian Year, to an elaborate analysis of which the last essay 
in the volume is devoted. It is strange that Henry Vaughan, 
with all the sweet freshness and sincerity of his verse, breathing 
of the groves and fields, birds and flowers, should have been 
entirely omitted from review. He might at least have been 
associated: with Herbert, as illustrating the sacred poetry of 
his century. We do not think Dr. Dircks does justice to 
Herbert’s own feeling for Nature, in some, at least, of her 
aspects ; and he certainly has no right to deduce from his poems 
“the defective state of Nature-Study in the 17th century,” 
while other representative names such as those which we have 
mentioned are left altogether unnoticed. 

Mr. Statham’s two works are the substance of Sunday-Evening 
Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh in the summer of 1872. In 
“The Social Growths”* he classifies the effects of modern 
progress under five heads,—Republicanism, Commercialism (free 
trade and its results), Evangelicalism (the movement commencing 
with John Wesley), Byronism (the reaction in art from the 
unreal to the real), and Humanitarianism. The last named he 
defines as “the acceptance of the good of mankind for our 
intellectual centre of gravity”—the exchange of the subjective 
“ will of God,” as the supreme point of reference, for the “ good 
of mankind.” (Pp. 47, 77.) The supreme good of mankind is 
to be found in the highest development of individual intelligence, 
and this development will be attained by giving a right direction 
to the four growths previously mentioned, or in raising up 
something better on their ruins. Thus republicanism must 
issue in the recognition that to govern is a responsibility, not a 
privilege ; in commerce we must abolish speculation, and put 
labour and capital in their right relationship; the ccllapse of 
existing religious institutions will teach men to think for them- 
selves; and in art, the source of pleasure must be found in 
observing nature and drawing beautiful ideals from such obser- 
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vation.—In “ From Old to New,”* a vast range of view is taken: 
The present history of Christianity and its earlier conditions are 
examined, to shew that even its professors do not now believe 
it, that the history of its origin is so obscure that we can 
depend on no details regarding it, and that we may perceive how 
the mythology of the Greeks and Romans has been incorporated 
with Christian theology. The conflict between religion and 
science is described, the former being taken as the characteristic 
of the Semitic, ane the latter as that of the Teutonic mind. 
The possibility of our knowing or conceiving anything of a 
Personal God is denied, and “ Humanism” is proposed as the 
substitute for religion—this word seeming to mean, that each 
man should develop his own nature to the utmost. At the 
same time there must still be “reverence ;” and the last chapter 
urges most strongly that there is no true “advance” in merely 
ceasing to hold established creeds, and that it is only the real 
thinker who makes any progress. Our space allows only this 
very brief and incomplete description of the contents of these 
two volumes. They well deserve to be read and pondered over. 
While the conclusions may startle some persons, there is nothing 
that can be censured in the way in which they are stated. The 
lectures, are throughout full of thought and power, giving 
evidence of wide reading and knowledge. Even where we 
differ from the writer, as we do entirely in his fundamental 
conceptions of ethical and religious philosophy, we recognize the 
skill with which he handles his subjects, and the deep interest 
he communicates to all his disquisitions. 

“The Credibility of the Christian Religion”+t is a well-meant 
attempt to meet the arguments of those whom the writer: calls 
sceptics and rationalists, among whom he mentions “ Strauss, 
Renan and Matthew Arnold.” The success of the attempt is 
rendered very doubtful by the author's total inability to under- 
stand where the difficulties lie which he seeks to combat, and: 
the fact that he takes for granted as premisses in his argument 
points that are open to the widest discussion. He does not, 
however, plead for ‘“over-exactness” in creed, and in an en- 
lightened spirit condemns the practice of teaching to children 
ponderous systems of theology by means of catechisms committed 
to memory. This condemnation does not at all apply to the 
volume next to be mentioned.{ Its title may repel those who 
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think, with Mr. Smith, that theology, as we commonly under- 
stand the word, is not fitted for children; but the book contains 
no metaphysical subtleties or incomprehensible dogmas. It is 
a very beautifully written description of the great fundamental 
truths of the Fatherhood of God, the teachings of his Holy 
Spirit, and Salvation by Christ. We can warmly recommend it 
to all parents and teachers who feel the great want of a simple 
book of religious instruction for their children. The prominence 
given to the account of the fallen angels and a personal Satan 
is in our view a blemish ; but those who feel with us in this 
may easily omit a few sentences, and modify others, in reading 
it to their children. 

“Christianity and Modern Thought”’* is a collection of dis- 
courses delivered on Sunday evenings at two Boston churches 
last winter. They are of unequal merit, some of them dealing 
with subjects which are too large for satisfactory treatment 
within the limits of a lecture. They all, however, well deserve 
thoughtful study, as will be obvious from the names of Mar- 
tineau, Bellows, Dewey and Freeman Clarke, appearing among 
their authors. The essay of the last-named writer on “ A True 
Theology the Basis of Human Progress,” is particularly interest- 
ing and suggestive, meeting and disproving, as it does, the 
prevalent tallacy that theology i is of no value to those w ho are 
engaged in settling the great practical questions of the day. 
Through the whole volume there runs an apologetic tone ; the 
writers stand on the defensive, one shewing that the researches 
and conclusions of modern science need not shake our belief in 
God ; another labouring to prove that disbelief in miracles is 
not disbelief in Christianity ; and a third endeavouring to 
remove the difficulties felt in connection with the predictions of 
Christ about his second coming and reign upon earth. This 
tone somewhat lessens the force of the statement in the Intro- 
troduction, that they are intended to present “the positive 
affirmations of faith.” Though called “discourses,” all these 
essays seem to have been written rather for publication than for 
delivery, and though this may have weakened their effect when 
they were heard from the pulpit, it peculiarly recommends them, 
in their printed form, to a‘‘entive perusal. It is seldom that a 
good sermon or speech is at the same time equally good as a 
printed essay. 

In a little volume of 100 pages,t an attempt is made to 
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present a complete system of Religion, while the author also 
touches on many difficult questions, such as predestination and 
free-will, the marriage laws and national education. ‘The result 
is, that, owing to the limited space, we find brief hints where 
we desire a complete treatment of the subject. At the same 
time there is much that is useful, much that commands our 
hearty assent. The principal idea running through the whole 
is, that there is a “law of love” and a “law of truth ;” the 
former seen and dwelt on by religious teachers, the latter 
perceived by men of science ; and that it is by means of both 
conjoined that God educates his children. Many popular doe- 
trines are combated, while an attempt is made to shew how 
they have arisen, and to point out that each of them has some 
element of truth at its foundation. The book is dedicated to 
those “who find the search after God hard.” Such persons 
may often get help from it; but they would be more likely to 
do so if the writer had not been too frequently satisfied with 
stating his views, without giving the reasons which lead to his 
conclusions. 

Mr. Martin’s book on “The Origin and History of the New 
Testament” * has reached a second edition, sure sign of a popu- 
larity which we feel to be well deserved. It offers to the 
general reader a great mass of information stripped of all 
technicalities ; sometimes gives criticisms which will startle the 
old “orthodox” believers in word-for-word inspiration ; and 
will. we hope, rouse younger readers to further thought. In 
reading it, indeed, we have often wondered why, having gone so 
far, Mr. Martin did not go further. Here and there his some- 
what rhetorical style causes him to make statements not always 
in accord with each other or with his critical conclusions. A 
number of books which need revision as to their authorship,t— 
as to a “purer text and a more perfect translation than the 
Authorized Version supplies,’t—can hardly be spoken of as 
“perfect.” Amidst so much that is good, we grieve to find a 
sop thrown to the orthodox Cerberus in the shape of flings at 
“critics”. and “sceptics ;”§ the more so, since, without the 
labours of critics and sceptics, those of Mr. Martin would have 
been less fruitful, if not impossible. 

Mr. William Falconer has published, with added notes of his 
own, a third edition of his father’s well-known “ Dissertation 
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on St. Paul’s Voyage from Ceesarea to Puteoli ;” * in. which the 
direction of the wind that wrecked the ship, and the identity of 
the island on which the voyagers were cast, are discussed with 
much Jearning and more heat. “The reply of Mr. Smith is 
idiotic,” is hardly in keeping with the dignity of the learning 
displayed ; the more so, since Mr. Smith’s book is styled by 
Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, “the standard work on the 
subject.” Tanteene animis celestibus ire? And should storm 
and wreck be suffered by manners as well as by men ? 

Mr. O’Connor’s work on the “ Epistle to the Hebrews” t+ has 
disappointed us. His Preface’ prepared us for better things. 
Some of his notes are, indeed, excellent, but his foregone 
conclusion hampers him, so that most of them lack clearness 
and directness. All through his book, e.g., he speaks of the 
“writer of this Epistle,’ and gives no opinion as to whether 
St. Paul was or was not the author, unless the obscure note, 
p. £40, be meant to imply that he was. In assuming that the 
Bible is a “fountain and not a stream,” he reverses the true 
order of facts. The deep spiritual insight of Jesus was the 
fountain of Christianity, and the writings of all Christians since 
are streams issuing therefrom and flowing through many and 
various soils, This Epistle, e.g., is one such stream flowing 
through Jewish hearts only, and over and round “rocks of 
offence” purely Judaic. Its aim is to comfort the Jewish 
Christians for the unlooked-for and shameful death of the 
Messiah by shewing how that death was part of a divine plan, 
of which the Jewish Law was a dim foreshadowing. It can, 
therefore, only have a secondary interest and value for Gen- 
tiles and moderns. To apply all that is set down in it as to 
Jewish disabilities, and as to the means by which such disabilities 
were removed, to men as men, is to ignore the historical cir- 
cumstances from which it took its rise; to miss, therefore, its 
true meaning and value; and to sacrifice truth to edification. 
The close parallel drawn between the Messiah and his brethren, 
as well as with the high-priest, is evaded by such notes as that 
on ch. viii. 27, where Jesus is said to have made an offering, 
not for his own sins (ritual ?), and then for those of the people, 
but for “priests and people.” Other points, did space permit, 
might be dwelt upon. “The day” alluded to in ch. x. 25, is 
interpreted as “ time of enlightenment,” although from the note 
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on ch. xiii. 14, it is clear that the day of Christ’s second coming 
is meant. The note on ch. xiii. 10 is very unsatisfactory, being 
more Protestant than accordant with the text. To interpret, 
“ We have not an altar of a given description,” into, “ We have 
no altar at all,” is more ingenious than ingenuous. 

“ An Expositor’s Note Book” * is a selection of discourses on 
obscure or misread passages of Scripture, the fruit of more than 
twenty years’ faithful and intelligent study. The discourses are 
very practical without being at all ‘‘ preachy.” We have some- 
times thought Mr. Cox’s translation not fully justified by the 
original, and the interpretations therefore somewhat fanciful and 
strained, as, e.g. his exposition of Psalm viii. 2. Generally, 
however, his textual criticisms are acute and his remarks sug- 
gestive. He is an independent thinker, and can make sharp 
application of his thoughts to every-day life. Of this, his 
exposition of “accidents not judgments” is a noteworthy 
example. Nevertheless, there is nothing in the book more noble 
and beautiful than the modest preface of one who has good 
right to boast himself a “ master in Israel.” 

Mr. Mocatta’s volume of Sermonst+ stands in marked contrast 
with those of Mr. Cox both in matter and style. “ Biblical 
Gleanings” have yielded more straw than corn, and this may 
account for the very heavy style. The verb may sometimes be 
put before its noun with a clear gain in emphasis; but the 
constant repetition of the inverted construction is very weari- 
some. We like more Saxon and less Latin than Mr. Mocatta 
does. We object to have the Almighty described as an “ Arti- 
ficer,” and man as “oblivious” instead of forgetful; to being 
advised to retire to some quiet “ recess” in order to pray, and to 
“diversify our daily prayers” lest “ vacuity of thought” should 
be “engendered” by sameness. Why should men be emanci- 
pated and not freed? have grandeur and not greatness? and 
why should Jephthah’s words be ‘ominous and portentous” 
instead of fateful ? 

The letter, moreover, at the end of the volume on “ Immor- 
tality” is one more sad instance of that kind of exposition which 
cares more for edification than for truth, 

* Music in the Western Church” is the title of a little book 
in which Mr. W. A, Leonard traces the derivation of our present 
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church music, not only from primitive Christian centuries, but 
in the earliest records of the art. The substance of it appears to 
have been given as a popular lecture, with illustrative examples, 
which, it is needless to say, lie silent upon the printed page. 
But making allowance for this inevitable drawback, which has 
the necessary effect of making all books about music dry to any 
but musicians, Mr. Leonard’s lecture contains much interesting 
information, given in a clear and interesting way. 

We reserve for future notice the Second and Third Parts of 
Bishop Colenso’s Examination of the Speaker’s Commentary,* 
contenting ourselves in this place with recording their publica- 
tion. —“ Some New Evidence as to the Date of Ecclesiastes,’t 
is a paper which Mr. Thomas Tyler intended to read “ before 
the recently formed Society of Biblical Archeology ; but it 
was considered that the paper, by its divergence from prevalent 
popular opinion, might provoke a discussion such as it would be 
impolitic to allow.” A so-called scientitic Society which is 
afraid of discussion is not likely to effect much in the discovery 
of truth, and may be dismissed with deserved contempt. Mr. 
Tyler’s paper is after all innocent enough. If he at once dis- 
misses the Solomonic authorship of the book, he contends 
against Gritz’s Herodian hypothesis. But we suppose Mr. 
Tyler's particular sin is that he traces the influence of Greek 
speculation upon the philosophy of the Preacher, and thinks he 
can by this means fix the date of it at about 200 B.C_—“A 
Review of the Four Gospels”{—which is apparently to be 
published in successive parts—is, we suppose, intended for 
general readers. It hardly commends itself to us as the work 
of one who speaks out of the fulness of deep and precise know- 
ledge ; and certainly some of the author’s conclusions—that, for 
instance, as to the authorship and authority of the Fourth Gos- 
pel—do not seem to us to be in accordance with the evidence. 
He has, however, got hold of a pregnant thought, that all the 
Gospels have not the same evidentiary value ; and however we 
may differ with some of his ways of working it out, his pamphlet 
will be worth something if it impresses this idea upon some of 
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those who persist in regarding them as the independent and 
equal testimonies of four different authors. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of the first volume of 
Professor Reuss’ “ History of Christian Theology in the Apos- 
tolic Age” in an English dress.* It is a good book, of a school 
of theologians too little known in England ; and Miss Harwood 
has had practice enough to make her a competent translator. 
But to our heretical apprehension the book is disfigured by the 
little seraps of orthodox annotation furnished by the editor, 
Mr. R. W. Dale. If Professor Reuss is not capable of walking 
in the tortuous paths of English orthodoxy without receiving 
continual pushes, on the right hand and the left, from an editor 
of sound opinions, he had better have been left to the more respect- 
ful treatment of a heretic translator. It hardly comes within the 
proper province of “annotation” to furnish brief dogmatic con- 
tradictions of statements carefully and elaborately made; and 
except as affording matter of literary amusement, we advise the 
readers of Professor Reuss’ book to leave Mr. Dale’s notes alone. 

Of books which have reached a second edition, and which 
therefore do not call for elaborate notice at our hands, we may 
mention Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s “Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,’ + which, especially in its “revised and enlarged” 
form, contains much curious information.—* The Problem of the 
Church and the World re-considered,” ¢ the first edition of which 
we have already made the subject of review, reappears with the 
name of its author, Mr. James Booth, C.B., a gentleman who, it 
is hardly needful to state, has spent many years in the service of 
the nation, to the advantage both of the public and his own well- 
earned reputation. We refer our readers to the favourable opi- 
. nion of his book which we have already put on record. 


E. 


* History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Edward Reuss, 
Professor in the Theological Faculty of Strasburg. ‘l'ranslated by Annie Har- 
wood from the Third Edition ; with a Preface and Notes by R. W. Dale, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. 

+ Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals. By Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. London: Longmans, 1872. 

t The Problem of the Church and the World re-considered, &c. By a Sep- 
tuagenarian. Second Edition. Revised and edited by James Booth, C.B. 
London: Longmans. 1873. 
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NOTE ON THE SEVENTH DAY OF THE CREATION. 


In an article on the First account of the Creation in this 
Review,* I treated Gen. ii. 1—3 as belonging to the same story 
as ch. i, and as being alike by the same earliest writer, whom 
from his peculiarity of always calling God by the general term 
Elohim (not Jahveh) we call the Elohist. I know of none of - 
the later scholars who have exploded the idea of Mosaic author- 
ship who have dealt otherwise with these verses ; and it did not 
enter my head to doubt it. There are, however, many reasons 
for calling it in question ; and I propose to reconsider it. 

A priori, it is very curious that the Elohist, who has no 
tendency to make use of sacred or round numbers, such as 3, 7, 
40, 70, 400, which are most freely used by the other writers of 
Genesis,t should manage to bring the history of creation into 
the sacred compass of seven days. Then the idea that God 
must rest from his work is altogether repugnant to the conception 
of Him entertained by this writer, who rather elevates man by 
describing him as formed in the image of God, than seeks to 
bring God down to the level of the weakness or folly of man. 
All the passages which describe God as talking or arguing with 
men, of being jealous or changing his mind, of following human 
pursuits—making clothes for the first men, shutting up the ark, 
smelling, eating, walking, ete.{—are common in the other writers, 
but never found in the Elohist. The idea that He could become 
weary and require rest belongs naturally to the same category. 
Again, the fundamental characteristic of the Elohist is that 
he treats his religion and all that belongs to it, not as derived 
from the earliest antiquity, but as.produced in historical times. 
Thus the sacred name Jahveh, which distinguished the God of 
the Hebrews from other deities, he treats as a revelation to 
Moses (Ex. vi. 3) ; and so faithful is he to this conception, that 
in his account of all earlier times he uses only words conveying 
the idea of deity generally. In the same spirit he knows 
nothing of sacrifices, altars, angels of God, or even dreams or 
visions (containing divine revelations) in the patriarchal times ; 
in all this standing in marked contrast to the later writers of 
Genesis. Now it would be curious indeed if such a writer 
wrote these words which fix the origin of the Sabbath at the 


* Vol. V. pp. 1—25. 

+ He once names 400 shekel, Gen. xxiii. 15, as the price of the field bought 
by Abraham from the sons of Heth; whereas in the writings of others in 
Genesis I have counted twenty-six instances of round numbers, 

t Colenso, Pentateuch, Pt. V. § 43. 
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beginning of all things, while putting the knowledge of the 
God in whose honour the Sabbath was instituted as late as the 
age of Moses. Moreover, not one writer of Genesis mentions 
the Sabbath ; and the first mention of it by any writer is in 
connection with the collecting of manna (Ex. xvi. 23—30), 
where the ignorance of the people seems to shew that that was 
believed to be the first celebration of the day. If it had been 
known from the Creation, assuredly writers so zealous in re- 
counting religious acts as the later writers in Genesis would 
have mentioned it in the course of the patriarchal history. 

But let us test the language of these verses. 

V. 1. “The heavens and the earth and all their hosé.” In 
the whole Pentateuch the Deuteronomist alone uses the word 
SAB in the same sense as here, speaking of the “sun, the moon, 
the whole host of heaven” (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3), in which 
secondary sense it is not otherwise used except in speaking of 
the times of the later kings, when worship was paid by idola- 
trous kings to the heavenly bodies. In Genesis, as everywhere 
in the Pentateuch except those two passages, S22 has its original 
meaning, army. 

V. 1, 2. “Were ended” 1729}, “God ended his work” 92%. 
The verb 79> is used constantly by the Jhvhist and other 
writers ; but by the Elohist in Genesis only twice, xvi, 22, 
xlix. oy 
f. 2. “His work,’ TIN, This is a somewhat later word, 
used in Genesis only twice, “and there by the Jhvhist, xxxiii. 14, 
xexIX, lf 

V. 3. “The seventh day,” *Y*2WT pny, The omission of 
the article before the noun when its adjective has it, is a later 
and less correct idiom, occurring in a Jhvhistie passage, Gen. 
xli. 26. In Gen, i. 31 (Elohistic), we have indeed YW BN, 
“the sixth day ;” but as all the analogous passages of the other 
days, vv. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23, have both noun and adjective without 
article, v. 51 is doubtless to be so corrected. 

V. 3. “God blessed the seventh day,” 372%. The Elohist 
blesses persons only ; the Deuteronomist is particularly fond of 
blessing th Mg, e.g., Deut. xxviil. 12, “to bless all the work of 
thy hand,’ > and vii. 13, xxxui. 11, 13, xxvii. 4, 5, 

V. 3. "« And sanctified iti why. The verb WIP is used 
nowhere else in Genesis. 

A comparison with Ex, xx. 8—11 makes it evident that our 
writer is the same as the writer of that version of the Ten Com- 
mandments. All the peculiar idioms noticed above are found 
there. Clear reference is there made to our passage, as contain- 
ing the sanction for the observance of the Sabbath; but our 
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passage cannot, as has been shewn, have been written earlier 
than Ex. xx. ; they were both probably written about the same 
time, and by the same hand. Now Bishop Colenso* has shewn 
good reason for regarding the Decalogue in Ex. xx. 1—17 as 
written by the Deuteronomist, and being an earlier version of 
that which the same writer subsequently inserted in Deut. v. 
6—18 ; and the peculiar expressions in Gen. ii. 1—3 also lead 
us directly to the Deuteronomist. We must assume that in 
adding a seventh day to the Elohistic account of the creation, 
left complete at i. 31, he so far imitated his predecessor as to say 
Elohim and not Jahveh in vv. 2, 3; which has misled previous 
critics. 

The first words of ii. 4, “This is the history of the heaven 
and the earth at their creation,” are a title belonging to the 
Elohistic account. Hither it formed the end of that account, in 
which case it originally stood directly after i. 31, so that the 
Deuteronomist must have interpolated ii. 1—3 between them, 
or it may have originally stood as a commencing title at the 
beginning of ch. 1.: I think the former the more probable. 

The subject will appear under a different aspect, if the new 
position assumed by Kuenen and other Dutch critics, that the 
Elohistic fragments of Genesis, instead of being the oldest story, 
are much later than the Jhvhistic narrative, and belong to the 
age of Levitical Legislation,t can be maintained ; but this cannot 
be decided until the Elohistic fragments in Genesis have them- 
selves been identified and separated from the other portions of 
that book ; which identification must be performed by some such 
reasons as those here advanced. And the soundness of the Dutch 
theory must after all be held to depend largely upon the consis- 
tency of ideas and language between the Elohist and the Leviti- 
cal Legislator of the middle books of the Pentateuch, and there- 
fore to demand the clearest possible conception of the respective 
characters of those two writers, before any reliable opinion can 
be formed as to the possibility of making them one, Without 
presuming to anticipate judgment on so wide a subject, I may 
say that the evidence as to Gen. 11. 1—3 seems to agree better 
with the old notion of the antiquity than with the modern Dutch 
of the lateness of the Elohistic writer. 


RussecL Martineau. 


* Pentateuch, Pt. VI. § 217, and App. § 107. 

+ On the date of this see Theol. Rev. IX. p. 486. I take this opportunity 
of correcting an error into which I fell through ignorance of Kuenen’s most 
recent writings on the subject. I stated that he as well as Colenso saw that 
the writer of the Legislation must be different from the Elohist of Genesis, 
whereas he now regards them as identical, and drags down the date of the 
Elohist to the age necessary for the Legislator. 
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I.—RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE purpose of this paper is to give some outline of the 
present state of religious parties in Scotland. It does not 
profess to enter, otherwise than incidentally, upon any 
account of their development, or any analysis of their rela- 
tions to the Church Catholic. 

Episcopacy, though the number of her adherents is in- 
creasing, cannot be said to be gaining in influence over the 
popular mind. More Scottish children are educated at 
English schools than formerly, and more Scotchmen marry 
into English families. Desire for greater refinement in 
worship, the result of growing culture generally, leads some 
to join a Church where it is found already, rather than wait 
for its gradual growth within the Presbyterian Church of 
their fathers. Others become Episcopalians in order to 
avoid what they regard as an exaggeration of the function 
of preaching over worship, which has long been character- 
istic of Presbyterianism. Some join with an honest belief 
in the claims of “the Church.” Albeit, fashion, especially 
amongst the newly rich, is by no means powerless in the 
matter. But that Episcopacy, in any form, will spread 
widely or rapidly amongst the mass of Scottish people is 
in tlie last degree unlikely, and that Scotch Episcopacy will 
do so may be safely regarded as next to impossible. The 
genius of Scotch Episcopacy is, as a whole, intensely exclu- 
sive and sacerdotal. Amongst her clergy there are found, 
from time to time individual exceptions—such as a much- 
respected dignitary in the West, or a much-lamented Dean 
over whom the grave but yesterday closed. Such men, 
with perhaps a more numerous body of the laity, redeem 
her from utter narrowness, and link her to that Broader 
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Church, that more catholic spirit, which ultimately unites 
all thoughtful men in a bond which embraces every honest 
difference. But, regarded as a whole, the Episcopalian 
Church in Scotland stands in direct and open antagonism 
to the great wave of desire for wider catholicity which is 
one of the most striking characteristics of this time. No 
“body” in Scotland has spoken more earnestly on the sub- 
ject of Christian union. But it is still the case, as the 
writer remembers to have found it some twenty years ago, 
whilst listening to a series of lectures delivered by Dr. 
Wordsworth in St. Andrew’s, that the union for which 
Scotch Episcopalianism is prepared is not unity at all, but 
only uniformity—uniformity to be brought about, moreover, 
by the unconditional return of Presbyterians, as wandering 
prodigals, to what she regards, not as one of “many man- 
sions,’ but as the Father's only house. For the re-assertion 
of the right of free inquiry as the fundamental position of 
Protestantism, she has no place. For all practical purposes 
she claims infallibility. Though of her clergy it may be 
said that they challenge favourable comparison with any 
clergy in Scotland for earnestness and devotion to duty, it 
is yet true that they are rather mouthpieces of a system to 
be received, than prophets of an education to be carried on. 
And socially she is practically widening that most disas- 
trous gulf which, separating so widely between landlord 
and tenant, between rich and poor, threatens to increase, 
till the system of unsympathetic caste, at present existing, 
shall develop into a political radicalism which is wholly 
foreign to the natural beatings of the innermost heart of 
this land. 

Calvinistic Presbyterianism, split into a number of very 
fine hairs indeed, forms still the theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal creed of sectarian Scotland. But it must not be supposed 
that, because her people stand aloof from Episcopacy, they 
are therefore free from the weakness, inseparable indeed 
from imperfect culture anywhere, which exposes them to 
the influence of the spirit of Churchism. Scotland does 
not yet see cleariy that for her the differeuce between 
Priest and Presbyter is only the old one, a difference of 
sound rather than of sense. Ritualism the mass of her 
people would laugh at. Sacerdotalism, in any confessed 
and naked form, they would not for a moment tolerate. 
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Yet it would be hard to find a country that has been more 
priestridden, that is more bound by tradition, and that has 
a more timid dread of change, whether as regards doctrine 
or form. The blood of the Presbyterian martyrs bought 
freedom for Scotland from some evils. But it has proved 
somewhat too permanent, or rather somewhat too rigid, 
an influence, Religious movement in Scotland has for long 
taken the form of farther and farther ecclesiastical segrega- 
tion rather than of broad or even progressive theological 
culture. She has devoted herself rather to the process of 
bodily self-division than to that of intellectual and spiritual 
growth. And the points, too, on which the old martyr- 
spirit has often expended itself have gradually become 
smaller and less worthy of such devotion, so that even the 
most promising beginnings have often ended in something 
wholly beneath themselves. 

Of these tendencies in general, and of this last statement 
in particular, we may find abundant evidence in the two 
most conspicuous ecclesiastical convulsions of the present 
century—the secession of 1843 and the break-down of 
certain movements for uniformity which began in 1863. 
Of the former movement, the history, from various points 
of view, has been often written. It began in a lofty aspi- 
ration, and it ended in an ecclesiastical brawl. Originally 
it sought the re-invigoration of the Church with a new 
spiritual life; ultimately it split the Church, with the 
usual accompaniments of envy, malice and all uncharita- 
bleness. That, about 1830, the Church of Scotland needed 
afresh inbreathing of the spirit of life, is very generally 
allowed. Edward Irving was about that time trying, in 
his own glorious if somewhat eccentric fashion, to assert 
the possibility of spiritual communion. He was cast out, 
for seeking to widen somewhat the country’s conception of 
the love of God; and for insisting on the simple truth that 
our relationship to God, when realized in its truth, will be 
felt to be a permanent relationship, Campbell of Row shared 
the same fate. One would have thought that their teach- 
ing would have been seen to be helpful towards the ends 
aimed at by the Evangelical party. But it was not so seen. 
The inherent weakness of Evangelicism—that it will per- 
sist in the vain attempt to put new wine into old bottles— 
prevailed. And in the end the movement, of which these 
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men, along with A. J. Scott, afterwards of Owens’ College, 
Manchester, might have been the heart and soul, drifted 
and degenerated into a mere jangle about the theoretical 
versus the practical aspects of Church and State. Both 
parties in the Church continued to hold by the ancient 
standards of doctrine, by Presbyterian government and dis- 
cipline, and by the simple, if somewhat uncouth, worship of 
past centuries. Even the Headship of Christ was never 
denied, throughout the whole controversy, on either side. 
But, unfortunately, the ideal of a splendid spiritual kingdom, 
with which the movement began, was merged and lost sight 
of in questions about petty points of the practical relations 
between civil and ecclesiastical functions, till in the end 
nearly everything spiritual was lost sight of. “The Eras- 
tianism of the Establishment does not lie in its standards. 
The Erastianism of the Establishment lies in its submission 
to the actual interference of the civil power, which can be 
defended only upon Erastian grounds, and which involves 
the assertion of Erastian principles. There are no such 
principles in its standards. But Erastianism is ingrained 
into the practical constitution of the Church.’* And so, 
on such a point, there were built, within a stone’s-throw of 
almost every Established church and school in Scotland, a 
Free church and school. And the children of the schools 
stoned each other as “ Nons” and “Moderates ;’ and the 
grown-up children in the churches abused each other with 
the much less harmless weapons of inuendo and slander ; 
and families were torn asunder, and money and energy were 
wasted—and all this professedly for the glory of God; 
while the unfed masses starved, and the untaught masses 
seethed and multiplied, and the devil ran riot, so far as the 
Churches sought to hinder him, at his own free will. And 
all this in the middle of the nineteenth Christian century. 
Credite, postert. 

The same tendency to catch up an imperfectly understood 
ideal, and to end in a practice more imperfect than ever, 
might be farther illustrated by the history of what is known 
in Scotland as “the Union movement.” The originators of 
that phenomenon are some of them believed to be, or once 
to have been, men of more catholic sympathies than have 


* Principal Cunningham : Speech on Australian Union, 1861. 
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always appeared upon the surface. The course of it has 
been one additional instance of the power of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical eye for microscopical vision. The end of it is 
likely to be farther alienation and division. 

Along side the “Free” Church, as the body is called 
which left the Establishment in 1843, there exist—still 
outside the Establishment—three other bodies, named re- 
spectively the “Original Secession,” the “Reformed Pres- 
byterian,” and the “United Presbyterian.” In 1863, sti- 
mulated partly by movements in Australia, an attempt was 
begun to unite into one these four nonconforming sections 
of Presbyterianism, it being a question, ultimately decided 
in the affirmative, whether or not the Presbyterian Church 
in England should be embraced or not. The movement 
began, in the opinion of its promoters, most hopefully. The 
negotiating Churches have all “the same Catechism and 
the same Confession of Faith, They hold and teach one 
and the same doctrine as to the way of salvation for guilty 
and perishing sinners. They are all agreed as to the methods 
and the objects of training candidates for the office and 
work of the holy ministry. The principles are identical 
which regulate the election of their office-bearers, the con- 
stitution and functions of their Church courts, and the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline ; and their practice in 
all these matters differs in nothing that is in the least ma- 
terial. As regards public worship, both their law and their 
usage are in substantial harmony. In the terms and modes 
of admission to sealing ordinances they are entirely agreed. 
They are of one heart and of one mind as to the great duty 
and privilege of going into all the world and preaching the 
gospel to every creature. They are all of the same parent- 
age, all sprung from the same stock, all identified in prin- 
ciple and history with the Reformed Church of Scotland. 
And, lastly, they all own the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
Head and King of the Church—and at the same time as the 
great King of nations, to whom all the princes and poten- 
tates of this world are subject—and whose will, as revealed 
in His Holy Word, they are bound to obey in the framing 
of their laws and -in the exercise of their official authority, 
as well as in the regulation of their private lives.”* One is 


* Dr. Buchanan: Speech in General Assembly of the Free Church, May, 1866. 
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here reminded of the famous exclamation of surprise at the 
sight of the intricacy of the Chinese puzzle; and people, 
simple and unlearned about Scotch Churches, might natu- 
rally ask, “ How came it that such ‘ bodies’ were ever sepa- 
rate?” This question we do not profess to answer just now. 
But will it be credited that all hope of what is called an 
incorporating union between these twigs of the Catholic 
Church is at an end, by reason of what the Free Church 
thus defines—“We believe that a lawful and scriptural 
Church Establishment is theoretically possible ; whereas, 
on the other hand, our United Presbyterian friends are of 
opinion that, under no circumstances and no conditions, 
ought such an arrangement to take place” ?* All that has 
come of ten years of negotiation is a proposal, which, if 
pushed, seems likely to rend the Free Church asunder, to 
allow ministers of these several communions to be “ mutu- 
ally eligible,’ whatever that may mean; unless, indeed, a 
well-known Free Churchman, who has all along been most 
active in promoting both schemes, should prove to have 
been right when he said, after the failure of the Union 
movement, that the attempt had “hastened by twenty years 
the downfall of the Established Church,’—a possibility which 
all Free Churchmen must of course wholly or partially 
regret, for the reason that in 1843 the Free Church stoutly 
maintained the lawfulness of Establishments. Many see 
that, had this union succeeded, it would have proved, apart 
from all political considerations, an evil in the land. They 
think that the United Church would have been a repressive, 
not an educative power. It is, however, well when sects 
come to understand each other’s views, and this much of 
good we believe to have come of the “ten years’ talk.” 
Mutterings of another endeavour after uniformity have 
been heard of recent years in the General Assembly of the 
Established Church. Overtures have several times been 
sent up from lower Church courts, praying that communi- 
cation should be opened up with “the other Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland, with a view to union.” A Committee 
of the Assembly has been appointed, but as yet nothing 
farther has been done. It is difficult, indeed, to see what 
can be done, at least till less crude ideas as to the nature of 


* Dr. Buchanan: Speech in General Assembly of the Free Church, May, 1867. 
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unity are very much more prevalent than at present they 
can be said to be. 

A breath of fresh air, albeit breathed in general with 
exceeding caution, after the manner of Scotchmen, does occa- 
sionally stir the close and murky atmosphere. “ We do not 
hold that the separate action of churches is schism, neither 
do we believe that the incorporation or amalgamation of 
churches is unity. Outward uniformity, and the acknow- 
ledgment of one government, we do not hold to be essential 
to the unity of the church or churches of God.”* This is 
only a negative statement. A positive one, from the same 
source, seems at first to be more hopeful: “We desire 
friendship, common action, and closer union also, when 
consistent with principle.’+ But this really amounts to 
very little, and will continue to do so, so long as by “ prin- 
ciple” is meant some point of divergence almost invisibly 
small. 

We turn now to what, by a‘rapidly increasing number 
both of clergy and of laity, are weleomed as much more 
hopeful signs and tendencies than any as yet noticed. These 
are found in men who are being gradually acknowledged 
to be of wide culture, of large sympathies, of keen percep- 
tions and of lofty aspirations. As yet they are only a “little 
leaven.” But it is felt to be of strong, if of quiet, activity. 
Exchange of pulpits between non-conforming clergy has 
long been common. But it is of little educative value, 
because it places no variety of ideas before the popular 
mind. Such is sect life in Scotland, that it tends ever in 
the path of narrowness, and to the beating of the same most 
unmusical drum of ultra-puritanical doctrine and phrase- 
ology. Latterly, however, more educative influences have 
been at work. There were the Glengarry “ mission services,” 
about which too much was said. In the West Highlands, 
a “Free” Church clergyman lately refused to dine with a 
clergyman of his own communion, because the latter had 
worshiped and preached and partaken of the Lord’s Supper 
in a neighbouring parish church, And the Free Church 
Presbyters of Dundee have been for some time, and still 
are, doing the work of broadening Presbyterian Calvinism 


* Statement by Ministers and Elders of the Free Church, 1867, pp. 13, 14. 
+ Ibid. 
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faster than all the direct advocates of Broad Churchism in 
Scotland put together. The “Knight” case, small and 
seemingly unimportant as it was at first, has gradually 
grown, thanks to Mr. Knight's opponents, into a tree which 
is like to prove great enough to overshadow bigotry and 
extreme doctrinal conservatism in Scotland with a shade 
most refreshing to all who are tired of their flaunting and 
withering glare. As the latest outward sign of a movement 
that is far wider than itself, we may briefly notice its most 
salient points. 

In the summer and autumn of 1869, Mr. Knight held 
fellowship in various ways with clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church. For doing so he was remonstrated with 
in such terms as these by one of his co-presbyters: “The 
Free Church, as such, that is as a distinct denomination, 
exists as a Church protesting against the Scottish Establish- 
ment,—and communion with it nullifies that protest. I feel 
that I could not heap a greater insult upon my congre- 
gation than by sending a minister of the Establishment to 
preach to them, and I would regard it as a sufficient reason 
for every one of them abandoning my ministry.”* No 
public action was taken, however, although the alleged 
offence was repeated, till 1872, when Mr. Knight preached 
for Mr. Martineau in London. This act was of course sig- 
nificant of much larger catholicity of feeling than Mr. 
Knight's other acts of fellowship had been. The intellec- 
tual divergences, both real and apparent, were greater, 
alike between himself and Mr. Martineau as individuals, 
and between the Free Church and the body with which, 
in Scotland, Mr. Martineau is popularly identified. Mr. 
Knight of course knew that, from the pulpit of Little 
Portland Street Chapel, he preached to a congregation of 
inquirers. The point and value of his doing so lay very 
much in this,—that, in profound sympathy with the beauty 
of Mr. Martineau’s character, and in glad response to the 
spirit of free and reverent thought, wherever found, he 
met his fellow-worshipers on that occasion in the exer- 
cise of a more real unity than any sameness in doctrine 
and form can secure. But this sort of freedom the “ Free” 


Correspondence, published in 1872, between Mr. Knight and Dr. W. 
ilson. 
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Church of Scotland, as a whole, cannot understand. Mr. 
Knight was speedily asked to a “private conference” with 
his Presbytery, and soon afterwards, at a public meeting of 
the same, he was “admonished for his act,’ and required to 
“repudiate the Unitarian body, as forming no part of the 
Church of Christ."* To this Mr. Knight, while disclaim- 
ing sympathy with Unitarianism in so far as it is or might 
be a “dogmatic religious system,” replied: “Of no man 
or body of men in the world will I presume to say that 
they do not form part of the Church. For an individual 
to do so is to assume a prerogative he is not entitled to 
exercise. For a Church to do so is to arrogate for itself 
a function. beyond its charter. I find nothing in the New 
Testament, the primary manual of Church law, to sanction 
it; and I find nothing in the standards of the Free Church 
to support it. To require such a repudiation seems to me 
utterly unreasonable, both in its legal and moral aspects.” + 
Feeling the legal difficulty, though remaining morally un- 
convinced, the Presbytery confirmed their “admonition,” 
softening their requirement of repudiation into an intima- 
tion that their words meant only “that the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Godhead is fundamental to the Christian faith, and 
is an indispensable condition of ecclesiastical fellowship.” t 
So ended the first lesson. Mr. Knight had, however, 
written a paper in the Contemporary Review on “The Ethics 
of Creed Subscription.” Concerning this, a Committee of 
Presbytery reported that they pronounced the theory that 
subscription to Creeds should be regarded rather as a corpo- 
rate act than as one binding the individual to every minute 
detail, to be “ practically mischievous, both as regards him- 
self (Mr. Knight) and the public.”"§ From this Mr. Knight 
dissented for the following amongst other reasons, that the 
counter theory of subscribing Creeds in their most literal 
sense was one which as a simple matter of fact was not 
adhered to throughout the Church on such questions as “the 
marriage law, the creation of the world, the powers of 
the civil magistrate and the damnation of infants.” || These 
reasons of dissent the Presbytery have never answered. 


* Proceedings of Free Church Presbytery of Dundee, as reported in the 
public prints. 
+ Ibid. + Ibid. § Ibid. || Ibid. 
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By no one, unfamiliar with the extreme narrowness and 
bigotry and suspiciously inquisitorial attitude of espionage 
inherent in Scottish sect life, can the importance, for Scot- 
land, of the proceedings now narrated be duly estimated. 
It is safe to say that this case has shaken to its very core, 
as no case for many years has done, the priestly pretensions 
of every sect in the country. Other “cases” there have 
been in recent times. In 1866, the late Dr. Norman M’Leod 
was attacked, in some thousand pages of pamphlet print, as 
well as by his Presbytery, for seeking to place the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sunday on what seemed to him to be 
a more secure foundation than the laws which regulated that 
of the Mosaic Sabbath. About the same time Dr. Walter 
C. Smith, of the Free Church, was sore beset and virtually 
censured for certain opinions in regard to the relations as 
to authority and fulness subsisting between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. And, more recently, Mr. Gilfillan, of 
the United Presbyterian Church, incurred blame for certain 
disrespectful lunges aimed by him, with characteristic 
vigour and vagueness, at the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. All these cases attracted much notice at the time ; 
and in all of them the powerlessness of the Church Courts 
to enforce their own theoretical rigour was more or less 
appreciated by the laity. How far these cases may have 
prepared the way for the much more general rejoicing which 
has followed the failure hitherto of the Dundee Free Church 
Presbytery to repress Mr. Knight, would be an interesting 
inquiry. But the fact that throughout Scotland, and beyond 
it, with some two or three exceptions, every public print 
has welcomed the small measure of freedom which the 
“Free” Church has been compelled to acknowledge remains 
to her office-bearers with little short of a psean of gladness, 
is proof, amid other evidence, of these two facts—that the 
heart of Scotland is thoroughly weary of extreme narrowness, 
and prepared to welcome not only more Christian tolerance, 
but more catholic teaching, than she has got from many of 
the Churches for long. 

Not that signs of resistance to this movement are absent, 
however. Having twice failed in their persecution of Mr. 
Knight, the Dundee Presbytery have, again through a Com- 
mittee, a report before them on Mr. Knight's article on 
Prayer in the January number of the Contemporary Review. 
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The object of the article is “to vindicate against the phy- 
sicist the function of prayer in the economy of nature ; and 
against the ultra-spiritualist to maintain the invariability of 
natural laws, and the irreverence of human entreaty for any 
interference with these.’* It remains to be seen how the 
Presbytery will deal with the report of its Committee. A 
lengthy document it is, pronouncing that Mr. Knight’s arti- 
cle is “unsuccessful,” and that he has, “consciously or un- 
consciously, brought himself into collision with the Word 
of God and the doctrinal standards of the Church on several 
vitally important points.’+ In the Established Church also, 
on the recent appointment of Dr. Wallace to the Chair of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh, an attempt 
—wholly unconstitutional and irregular, as many think— 
was made to have his appointment cancelled by the Crown. 
That failed, even though efforts were made to fasten on 
him, from the mouth of public rumour, charges of heresy. 
This latter matter is still unconcluded. But other signs 
of a more positive kind than the failures of the persecut- 
ing spirit shew that the old bonds of exclusive self-involv- 
edness are somewhat rapidly being dissolved in Scotland. 
With no “missionary” ideas, but simply as expressive of 
the sympathy with which, in their opinion, one branch of 
the Church Catholic ought to regard all others, Professor 
Jowett and the Dean of Westminster lately preached and 
conducted public worship in Presbyterian pulpits. Nor are 
there wanting men, both in the Established Church and in 
the Free, whose hearts are ready to reciprocate the action, 
so soon as the hindrances at present existing in the Anglican 
Church are removed. Tending to foster largely the same 
spirit is the fact that the pulpit of the University chapel in 
Glasgow is open to clergymen of any denomination who 
may prove themselves of sufficient mark to be asked to 
occupy it. Such a system not only affords to students in 
divinity the best models of preaching, but it tends generally 
to educate in religious thought. And this last result is now 
being helped also from some of the Divinity Chairs in Scot- 
land. But that the ideas of the country generally as to the 
grounds of Christian fellowship which lie beneath wide 


* Contemporary Review, January, 1873. 
+ Newspaper report of the Committee’s Report. 
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divergences of theological opinion are still very imperfect, 
may be gathered from the fact that when the “Free Chris- 
tian Union” was started in London in 1868, only two Scot- 
tish clergymen, so far as known to the present writer—one 
belonging to the Established, and one to the Free Chureh— 
gave in their adherence to its fundamental principle, that 
all might usefully combine for united action “who rely, for 
the religious improvement of human life, on filial piety and 
brotherly charity, with or without more particular agreement 
in matters of doctrinal theology.” * 

Most of what remains to be said may be arranged under 
the heads of Discipline, Worship, and Teaching. But here 
may be noticed in passing a movement which for some 
years has gone on in the Established Church for the aboli- 
tion of lay patronage. Large majorities of the General 
Assembly, the supreme ecclesiastical court, have again and 
again voted for its extinction. But the opinions of many, 
both of clergy and of laity, are still in favour of its conti- 
nuance, subject to a wise and thoughtful consideration of 
the rights of the people. It is feared that its abolition 
would lower the class from which men would enter the 
Church as a profession. It serves, moreover, in any case 
where a parish becomes hopelessly divided by the working 
of popular election, as an exit from the difficulty, which 
almost always works well. And it provides some refuge 
from a system of “preaching” for the vacant parish, often 
in the parish church itself, by “candidates” for the popular 
suffrage,—a system in regard to which it is difficult to say 
whether it is more degrading to the clergyman or more 
ruinous to the people. 

At one time the Kirk sessions of Scotland were the prin- 
cipal custodiers of the morals of the country. From no 
single source at all equal to their “ Records,” could the social 
history of the people be pictured so accurately and illus- 
trated so graphically. Whenever outward decorum was 
broken, and moral suasion failed to cure the evil, recourse 
was had to the infliction of a fine—to public rebuke, the 
offender standing before the congregation, or sitting on “the 
cutty-stool”—to fastening the culprit by an iron collar, 
called the “jougs,” to the door of the church while the 
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people assembled or dismissed—to deprivation for a season 
of sacramental privileges—or, finally, to excommunication. 
Except the two last, these punishments have entirely and 
for many years been disused. And even these last are now 
enforced only for scandalous impurity of life. Many, per- 
haps the majority, of the clergy still adhere to this “ disci- 
pline.” But others ask such questions as these: Does the 
practice do any real good, either as deterrent or otherwise ? 
How is it possible to apply it equally in town and country ? 
Why should one class of sins alone be singled out for eccle- 
siastical punishment, while others escape? What is the 
solid foundation on which a hard and fast line is drawn 
between the sacraments and all the other exercises of reli- 
gion, so that the offender, while excluded from the former, 
is freely admitted to the latter? 

In respect of worship, a considerable change has taken 
place since Dr. Robert Lee published, in 1864, “The Reform 
of the Church in Worship, Government and Doctrine: Part 
I. Worship.” Dr. Lee did not live to finish the work. For 
what were called “innovations,” he had to defend himself 
—which he did successfully—before the Church courts. 
This was the beginning of a gradual breaking away from 
the uncouth rigidity of old traditional forms of worship. 
Then followed, in 1865, the formation of what is called 
“The Church Service Society.” Originally consisting of 
40, it now numbers 245 members, chiefly clergymen. Its 
object is, “the study of the Liturgies, ancient and modern, 
of the Christian Church, with a view to the preparation and 
ultimate publication of certain forms of prayer for public 
worship ; and services for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the celebration of Marriage, the Burial of the Dead, 
&e.” <A book of prayers, called “ Euchologion,” has, under 
the auspices of the Society, nearly reached its third edition. 
And it is now no uncommon thing to see the people rever- 
ently kneeling at prayer, standing to sing, and following 
in praise, not the roar of the traditional “precentor,’ but 
the trained leading of a choir, the notes of the organ, or, in 
poorer places, of the harmonium. A radical and funda- 
mental error, however, as to the place which worship should 
hold in the public service of the Church still needs cor- 
rection in Scotland—the idea, namely, that it is wholly 
secondary to preaching. This is of course more the case in 
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rural than in urban populations. Still, broadly speaking, it 
is a national and characteristic fault. 

Merely doctrinal preaching, to the exclusion of Christian 
ethics, is by no means so common as once it was. But the 
kind of doctrine taught in the mass of Scottish pulpits is 
the same as it has been for centuries ; and, as a whole, the 
people listen to preaching, not for the purpose of being 
educated in theology as a science, but that they may hear 
repeated from week to week the doctrine of the sect to 
which they belong. In all the large sections of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that doctrine is the doctrine of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

That Westminster Calvinism should continue to retain 
its hold over the minds of the clergy generally, is rendered 
inevitable from the theological training which they receive, 
and from the fact that the “Confession” must be signed 
previous to license, ordination, translation from one parish 
to another, or induction to a chair of Divinity. In Scot- 
land, Divinity Halls are, too often, less educational insti- 
tutes than psychological moulds. Till comparatively lately, 
and very largely even now, should a Scotch student wish 
to study the theology of other countries apart from bias and 
from preconceived ideas, he must do so outside the Halls 
altogether. It is regretted also by many that the terms of 
creed subscription are so rigid as they are. And it is diffi- 
cult to see why such rigidity should be formally exacted, 
in face of the fact that absolute adherence is almost nowhere 
given in practice. 

That Westminster Calvinism is losing its hold on the 
minds of Scotchmen generally, it were perhaps too much 
to say. But that its hold is not by any means what it once 
was, is certain. Perhaps it may even be said that, like 
many other theologies, its influence has never been what 
an outsider might conclude that it must have been. There 
are always divine impulses in the soul of man which keep 
all creeds in a certain healthy abeyance. But apart from 
this, the cast of thought which the Westminster Confession 
embodies is being slowly set aside, and even its phraseology 
is not heard to the same extent as once it was. No one 
can read the Scottish newspapers, or watch the class of 
religious books which are more and more largely read, or 
mark the kind of teaching which now attracts,—much less 
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can any one come into close contact with the people gene- 
rally, without being profoundly convinced, not only that, 
in spite of all her faults and even her peculiar vices, Scot- 
land is intensely interested in religious questions, but also 
that there is an underlying, an increasing, sometimes even 
a distinctly expressed longing, for a broader basis on which 
to rest inward faith and outward organization than is afforded 
by the Confession and Catechisms and other documents 
adopted by the Scottish Church as her standards in 1647. 
That this tendency must, sooner or later, re-act upon 
the clergy, may be regarded as certain. The fact that 
they are no longer, as a class, the chosen leaders of the 
people, does not of itself imply that they are wrong and the 
people right in regard to the divergence between them. But 
it at least proves that divergence exists, and it should set 
the clergy to inquire into the nature and causes of that 
divergence. Far from believing that the clergy of any sect 
in Scotland are less hard-working and less conscientious 
than formerly, we believe that they are more so. We be- 
leve equally that their position and opportunities still 
afford them possibilities of usefulness as great, perhaps even 
greater, than ever. But it is to be feared that, while culture 
all around them has been increasing, theirs as a class has 
not kept pace with that of other classes; that while the 
forms of thought around them have been changing, theirs 
have remained comparatively stereotyped ; that while others 
are craving for a purer understanding of Christianity, they 
only too often continue to try to identify it with a certain 
form of Puritanic dogma; that while many are advancing, 
not assuredly after the type of Mr. Herbert Spencer's balance 
between “altruism” and “egoism,” but by seeking back to 
the grand simplicity that was in Jesus Christ, they are apt 
sometimes to retrograde by even adding to the complexity 
that was in Calvin. And, on the other hand, it is to be 
equally feared that their attitude towards the less reverent 
and therefore more dangerous tendencies of the time is, as 
a class, one rather of repression than of patient arguing and 
pleading. It is too true that, in the eyes of clergymen 
generally, scepticism has only one meaning, and that a bad 
one—error only one possible form, that of difference in 
opinion from themselves. It is also too true that “inter- 
pretations of interpretations” are often received by them as 
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primary or necessary truths ; and that an attitude of reve- 
rent inquiry, in reality the fundamental condition of all 
growth, is regarded by many of them as a wile of the devil. 
Wherever the clergy of Scotland are ceasing to lead the 
people, it might be well for them to ask whether it is not 
very much because they are ceasing to educate them. 

Within each sect, more or less, and notably within the 
Established Church, there are clergymen who exercise to 
the full such liberty of teaching as the Westminster stan- 
dards allow them. When the bounds of that liberty come 
to be defined, whether in their relations to ecclesiastical or 
civil law, it is believed that they will be found to be very 
much wider than they are often thought to be. But beyond 
this, it is beginning to be felt by many that some change is 
desirable in the Presbyterian Church’s attitude towards 
these standards, and towards other branches of the Catholic 
Church. This feeling has shewn itself as yet chiefly (so far 
as the clergy are concerned) in the slowness of Church 
courts to prosecute for heresy, and in their increasing tole- 
ration of ministerial interchange of public services. But 
this tacit toleration will, sooner or later, lead to more defi- 
nite action. There are already, indeed, four distinct lines 
along which opinion tends in this matter. 

1. There are those who will not move an inch from the 
present state of things. This class includes, it is believed, 
the majority of the Scottish clergy, and excludes the major- 
ity of the laity. 

2. A minority of the clergy and a large body of the laity 


would agree to some relaxation of the terms of subscription, ~ 


provided that the standards themselves were left intact.” In 
regard to subscription by elders, the law seems somewhat 
uncertain. In recent years, elders have sometimes been 
ordained without subscription being required, and the pro- 
cedure has not as yet been challenged. As to the formula 
to be signed by ministers, many who desire a change would 
accept the old one by John Knox, or one recently adopted 
in Canada. 

3. A third, but far less numerous, class in Scotland would 
desiderate the substitution for the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, some simpler standard of doctrine, such as the 
Thirty-nine Articles or the Apostles’ Creed. While, 

4, There are some who despair of the success of any 


‘ 
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attempt to remodel a National Presbyterian Church, or 
indeed any large religious organization, upon the basis of 
any formulated Creed whatever. Such men do not under- 
value accurate and formulated thought. But they feel that 
if religious opinions and religious life are again to be effec- 
tually re-connected, it must be under a revised idea of the 
relations in which truth, and any formulated expression of 
what at any time is believed to be truth, stand to each 
other. The Establishment principle such men adhere to, 
believing that religious thought is then not least free when 
its freedom is protected by civil law. Endowments, in some 
shape, they absolutely desiderate, as necessary for the inde- 
pendence of the teacher. But beyond this they ask only 
that the Bible, open for free inquiry, shall be the funda- 
mental text-book. 

This would involve that, in our national Universities at 
least, the Divinity Chairs should be entirely free and open. 
At present they are restricted to clergy of the Established 
Church, and they are attended, all but exclusively, by stu- 
dents of her communion; while the Noncontormists have 
“Halls” of their own. In Scotland there are as yet no 
Chairs, the occupants of which are entirely free to teach 
such subjects as Oriental Languages, Church History, Bib- 
lical Criticism and Theology, simply as such, and entirely 
after a scientific method. It seems to many to be self-con- 
tradictory, that while in all other fields of knowledge the 
education of students is of set purpose made over to the 
best specialist and discoverer in each field that can be found, 
it should be impossible, in Biblical and cognate studies, for 
a Professor to occupy a Chair without having previously 
signed such a lengthy document as the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. 

Here some would stop. Others would have the pulpit 
to be as free as the chair. As a makeshift, it has been 
proposed to place the sermon at the end of the church ser- 
vice, instead of, as at present, in the middle, in order that, 
while worship, as the chief purpose of all church-going, 
should be kept intact, and be joined in by all present, only 
such as desired to do so might remain to listen to the 
sermon. But the ultimate aims of those whose opinions 
we now express are, that clergymen should be entirely free ' 
to bring to bear upon the Bible every appliance for its elu- 
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cidation that is available, and upon the education of the 
people the results of their inquiry, and also the new science 
of comparative theology. 

Upon the whole, then, on the surface and outwardly, 
Scotland remains, in respect of Church tendencies, very 
little changed from what she has been for centuries—with 
the single exception, that whereas till comparatively re- 
cently the tendency was universally towards hair-splitting, 
mutual misunderstanding and disruption, there is now a 
desire growing among the different sects to understand each 
other, in order that, if possible, greater wniformity may be 
arrived at. 

But, under the surface, silently and gradually, but widely 
and surely, though as yet far from generally, changes are 
working ‘which must, sooner or later, bear fruit openly. 
What is true about Christianity generally i in her relations 
to this time, 1s true of Scottish ‘Christianity—that never 
since the days of her Founder have her surroundings been 
suggestive at once of such hope and such fear—of such hope, 
if only she be extricated from all the coverings and wrap- 
pings of centuries, and be presented to men in her own ori- 
ginal grace and naked loveliness—of such fear, if men much 
longer continue to mistake for herself the ugly shapes which 
are conjured up by many of the Churches, to be dignified, 
so far as an outward mask can dignify, by the unblushing 
assumption of her name. Protestantism must be re-invigo- 
rated in Scotland, as elsewhere it often has been, if only to 
the extent of protesting against what she comes to see was 
mistaken in her own past work. The nineteenth century 
refuses emphatically to be bound by the forms of thought 
which were living in the seventeenth, just as it refused to 
be bound by the eras which preceded it. In no Protestant 
country will change be more slow than in Scotland, for in 
no country have so minute and thorough means been taken 
for the prevention of all change whatever. But in no Pro- 
testant country is change more thorough when it comes. And 
the issue now is felt to be as to whether religious life can be 
sustained till a new dress be slowly made, as new forms of 
expression are slowly wrought out and adopted for religious 
thought, or whether it will be swallowed up meanwhile by 
gross materialism, advancing recklessness, class selfishness, 
and general indifference. This is an issue in presence of 
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which all petty questions about limits of ministerial com- 
munion, about popular power versus educated patronage, 
or even about the length or shortness of formulated creeds, 
shrink into comparative nothingness. It would be strange 
indeed if such intercourse of nations and interchange of 
thought as we see now should not produce great dangers, 
and with them bring the necessity for great: changes. Of 
these waves of motion, Scotland is now feeling the far-off 
heavings, the first premonitions of coming change. It lies 
with herself to say what the result shall be. Assuredly the 
end is not yet. That, after much commotion, there will come 
to her fairer views of the Divine Loveliness and a more 
catholic beating of her kindly heart, no one can doubt, pro- 
vided only that reverence and sincerity live through the 
trial. That, with fuller understanding of God and larger 
sympathy with man, there will strengthen again that link, 
so often loosened now, which bound together of old Scotch- 
men’s religious professions with the practice of their daily 
lives, will be a necessary result of such reviving conviction. 
But meanwhile, the most hopeful must be content to live in 
hope, and to cling to it through many a strange vicissitude. 
For even of some of the most elementary principles of Pro- 
testantism, Scotchmen, as a whole, need to be re-convinced ; 
such as, that Churches have an inherent right to remodel 
their constitutions, in part or in whole, as the advancing 
thought and changing forms of the need of each age require ; 
that unity is to be sought for, not in any element or even 
aspect of truth being borne down, but in all of them being 
seen to be in essential harmony—not in damning difference, 
but in a wide embrace that includes it all; that unity con- 
sists, not in uniformity, not even in mere similarity of feel- 
ing, but in the comprehension that the movement of Him 
in whom we “live and move and have our being” permits, 
even necessitates in finite creatures, very wide differences 
as the individual condition of their education into ultimate 
harmony with itself; and that, meanwhile, it is the pursuit 
of truth that is the symbol of the nobleness and the criterion 
of the insight of those who seek her face—the deepest bond, 
moreover, of union between them—a bond so deep that it 
practically underlies all others, and is the real link which 
unites them, in every field, not only with each other, but 
also with the object of their search. 
PATRICK STEVENSON. 
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IIl.—STRAUSS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Der Alte und der Neue Glaube. Leipzig. 1872. 


WHEN the celebrated Dr. DAviD FRIEDRICH STRAUSS 
first published his “Leben Jesu” in 1835, and gave up 
almost all the historical element in the Gospels, the Chris- 
tian world was filled with amazement and anxiety. If 
historical criticism brought us to this, what was left of all 
that, for eighteen centuries, had been the comfort and the 
strength of mankind in life and death? But Strauss thought 
he could quiet the troubled heart by a “conclusion” in 
which he reconstructed on philosophical and ideal grounds 
what had perished in its historical form. In so doing 
he did but follow the path already trodden by Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and even Jacobi. The ideal that 
had become attached to the historical person of Jesus would 
remain, and though never finding full expression in any 
individual, would look for its realization in Humanity, 
considered as “a race.” But this was not all. Strauss 
himself was aware that even after his criticism there was 
something more left to Christianity than a few ideals which 
had been erroneously attached to a historical individual. 
In 1839, accordingly, the same year in which the third 
edition of his Leben Jesu appeared, he wrote “ Zwei Fried- 
liche Blatter,” in which Christ was pronounced the supreme 
religious genius, and as such was exalted, not only in 
degree but in kind, above all others. 


“Tt may be difficult to define the absolute /ighest in any region 
except that of religion ; but in religion it is that union of man’s 
self-consciousness with his consciousness of God, in virtue of 
which all the workings of the former are determined solely by 
the latter, so that man knows and feels this being determined by 
the divine spirit as at the same time his own self-determination. 
Now since in Jesus this union was actually realized, and he not 
only expressed it im words, but reduced it to practice in every 
circumstance of life, it follows that in religion he reached the 
supreme point, than which the future cannot possibly produce 
anything higher, though in every other branch of philosophy and 
natural science mankind may now be upon a higher level than 
that on which he stood.”?.... ‘As long, therefore, as men have 
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any religion, they will have Christ ; for to attempt to be religious 
without Christ would be as absurd as to attempt to dedicate one- 
self to poetry without paying any attention to Homer, Shakespeare 
and others. And this Christ, in so far as he is inseparable from 
the highest form of religion, ts a historical and not a mythical 
personage, an individual and not a type. To this historical and 
personal Christ only that element in his life essentially belongs, 
in which his religious perfection found expression, his words and 
his actions and experiences as a moral being. All his, actions 
which do not stand in immediate connection with his moral 
nature, such as his miracles and much else, all that did not spring 
from within him, but only happened to him from without, such 
as his death, looked upon as an external fact, and again his resur- 
rection and ascension to heaven,—all this can have no religious 
value except in its symbolical significance.” “ And so”—such 
is Strauss’s conclusion—‘“ there is no fear of our losing Christ, 
if we find ourselves compelled to surrender much of what has 
hitherto been called Christianity. The less anxiously we cling 
to doctrines and opinions which may lead, by the offence they 
give to reason, to our falling away from Christ, the more securely 
is he left to us in every respect. If Christ, then, is left us, and 
left us too as the highest which we know or have the power to 
conceive on the field of religion, then he is left us as the one with- 
out whose presence in the heart no perfect piety is possible ; and 
at the same time in him the essential element in Christianity is 
left us too.” 


Such was the judgment of Strauss in 1839, four years 
after the appearance of his “ Life of Jesus,” shewing that at 
that time criticism had not taken the Christ—not even the 
historical Christ—away from him. Even the miraculous 
element in his life, which belonged to the region of myth, 
retained, in his opinion, its high symbolical value ; while 
what was left as history was enough to make him still 
recognize the Christ as an altogether unparalleled—nay, as 
the absolute highest, phenomenon on the field of religion. In 
his “ Christliche Glaubenslehre” of 1840, however, we look 
in vain for any opinions such as these; and in tracing the 
development of each doctrine, the author neglects to draw 
any careful distinction between what is derived from Jesus, 
himself and what was afterwards made of Christianity. 
Already he speaks of the deep gulf that separates the man 
of science from the believer ;! and the future life, to which 
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he still held as “continued development” in the Friedliche 
Blitter,t is now declared to be “the last enemy which 
science has to overcome.’ Fourteen years later, stimulated 
by the work of Renan, Strauss issued his “ Life of Jesus” in 
an entirely new form, and, with his eye upon the historical 
labours of Baur and his school, entered upon a special 
investigation of the historical and mythical elements of 
the Gospels, in which he was still reasonable enough to 
express his doubt as to the authenticity of certain repre- 
sentations ascribed by the evangelists to Jesus, such as 
those, for example, concerning his own second coming. 
Still later, in his lectures on Voltaire, the disposition to 
distinguish between the historical Jesus and the subse- 
quent ecclesiastical representations concerning his person 
is still discernible, and he tells us that Voltaire’s “écrasez 
Vinfame” was not directed against Jesus himself? We see, 
then, that if Strauss could no longer be regarded as a Chris- 
tian believer, his eyes were still open to what was true and 
good in Christianity ; and accordingly in his “ Reimarus” 
he contended against the rationalistic criticism of those 
days, which made it its object, not to estimate the Bible 
and Christianity impartially, but to attack and annihilate 
them both. 

Can we say the same of Strauss’s work which has re- 
cently appeared under the title of “The Old and the New 
Faith”? Far from it. This work is nothing more or less 
than a polemic against Christianity in every form which it 
has assumed in the course of time. The writer’s conclusion 
is given in the following words : 


“T am convinced therefore that if we are to seek no subter- 
fuges, if we are not to halt between two opinions, if our yea is to 
be yea, and our nay, nay—in a word, if we are to speak as honour- 
able, straightforward men,—then we must recognize the fact that 
we are no longer Christians.” + 


How has our author arrived at this conclusion? Surely 
any one who attempts, in these days, to pass judgment 
upon Christianity, must begin by asking, What is the reli- 
gion which a, critical investigation of the authorities shews 
to have existed in the mind of Jesus? To judge Chris- 
tianity by any other standard, such as the form in which 
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it appeared in the Roman Catholic Church, in Protestant 
orthodoxy, in rationalism, or even in the doctrinal system 
of Schleiermacher, is as illogical as it would be to pass a 
judgment upon the philosophy of Plato, founded not upon 
Plato himself and his authentic writings, but upon the later 
Neoplatonism, or to gauge the words of Aristotle by the 
conception of his meaning current in the middle ages. 

What has Dr. Strauss done in this matter? He too de- 
clares his intention of dealing with no special Christian 
confession, with no bastard form, but with “the pure fun- 
damental form” of Christianity. 

And what is this original form? Is it the religion of 
Jesus himself? Not at all. Our author finds the pure 
fundamental form of Christianity in the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed! Is this the original Christianity? we ask. 
Was it the mission of Jesus to draw up a confession and to 
give currency to a formulated doctrine, rather than to wake 
up fresh religious life and to lay down principles which 
must always hold good, in matters of religion, for every 
doctrinal system? Was he, who dropped everything that 
was simply formal and therefore unessential in religion and 
morality, and preached the fulfilment of the moral element 
of the Law and the Prophets,! and instead of laying down 
rules for the moral life of man, insisted upon principles and 
change of heart,2—was he, who, of all that Israel consi- 
dered holy in the Scriptures, retained as essential no more 
and no less than love to God and to one’s neighbour,? and 
preached as the rule of life, “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is 
the law and the prophets,’*—was he a dogmatist, a pro- 
pounder of articles? Was he, who made the true moral life 
of love as independent of Jewish doctrines as of the forms 
of the Jewish theocracy,° who gave its due to genuine 
hurnanity everywhere, even in the Samaritan or the heathen 
—nay, even placed the humane Samaritan above the ortho- 
dox priest and levite,-—was he, who, without appealing to 
any ecclesiastical authority of tradition or of scripture, found 
his witnesses in the common sense and in the conscience of 
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mankind,! and recognized the true prophet by the moral 
power he displayed,?—was he a dogmatist? Surely Chris- 
tianity in its original form was not a confession or a symbol, 
and to pass judgment on it as such is logically inadmissible. 

Strauss, however, makes this oldest Confession his start- 
ing-point ; although he knows, and even shews in this very 
work that he knows, that there is much in the Creed which 
was originally foreign to Christianity. The religion of Jesus 
existed long before the belief arose in his supernatural birth, 
in his atoning death, his resurrection and his ascension. 
Jesus never assigned a supernatural origin, or even descent 
from David,* to himself. He calls Nazareth, not Bethlehem, 
his native place,* and the title of “first-born son”® was not 
given him by himself. Jesus had preached the forgiveness 
of sins before he died on the cross,° and had taught his 
disciples to believe in the resurrection of the dead and 
eternal life. before it had entered into anybody’s head to 
believe in his bodily resurrection and ascension.’ All these 
beliefs therefore do not make up the essence of Christianity. 
Again, Jesus never speaks of a “holy catholic church,” for 
he never founded a church at all; and knows nothing of a 
“resurrection of the body,” for he represented the life to 
come as a glorified human life, resembling that of the 
angels.$ 

But not content with taking the Creed, and the facts and 
doctrines which it mentions, as the norm of Christianity by 
which it must be judged, Dr. Strauss does not hesitate to 
ascribe doctrines to the Creed itself which certainly were 
not current at the time when it arose. The doctrine of 
the Trinity, which Strauss reads in the Creed,® is really 
no more there than it is in the baptismal formula of Matt. 
xxvili. 19, upon which it is founded. The creation of the 
world in six days!® may be assumed, but it is not asserted. 
This representation is of comparatively recent date among 
the Israelites, and is the fruit of speculation as to the way 
in which the world was created by God. The pious sons 
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of Israel had believed in God, the infinite Source of all 
things, for centuries, before the Elohist, in the land of the 
captivity, wrote his history of the creation in six days; 
and as for Jesus and the apostles, we may suppose with 
equal probability that they adopted the account of the cre- 
ation given in Genesis,’ and that they said nothing about — 
it themselves. At any rate none of them made the great 
truth, that “of Him and through Him and to Him are all 
things,”* dependent upon this representation. Still less 
has the Creed anything to say of a fall of the first human 
beings, and the hereditary sin and hereditary guilt of all 
mankind which sprang from it.2 Even the later prophets 
of Israel know nothing of Adam and Eve, the first human 
pair (not to speak of a fall); and Jesus was so far from 
embracing the doctrine that all men were corrupted by 
Adam's fall, that he distinctly recognizes the existence not 
only of “evil,” but also of “good” men ;* speaks of “good 
men who from the treasure of their hearts bring forth good 
things ;’® and includes among the different kinds of ground, 
“good ground,’ in which the seed of religion takes firm 
root, and, springing up, brings forth “fruit an hundred- 
fold” in the heavy ears. In his mouth the word “sinner” 
is not, as it subsequently came to be, the designation of all 
men without distinction, for he distinguishes his own dis- 
ciples and pious men in general from “the sinners.”’ Even 
Paul, though he calls all men sinners unless in communion 
with Christ, and derives the universality of sin and corrup- 
tion from Adam,’ is so far from believing in a state of righte- 
ousness before the fall, that he represents the first man as 
earthly and sensual, makes the natural precede the spiritual 
in order of time, and recognizes no other march in the world’s 
history than that which begins with the sensual state of 
nature and advances through the period of the law, and then 
through Christ to the true moral freedom.’° What right 
has Strauss, then, in his treatment of the Creed, to intro- 
duce doctrines of which neither Jesus nor the Apostles nor 
even the Greek Fathers knew anything, and which first 
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found a place in the system of Christian dogmatics through 
the influence of Augustine? What right has he to add to 
the dogma of the creation, as found in the Creed, the doc- 
trine that the fall of man was caused by the devil 24 
Neither the earlier? nor the later? account of the creation 
knows anything of the devil; and indeed, as the source of 
evil, he is originally foreign to the religion of Israel, and 
owes his place to the influence of Parsism. Even if we are 
compelled to admit that Jesus, together with his contem- 
poraries, believed in the existence of “the evil one,” it is 
also true that among all his sayings acknowledged to be 
authentic,* it is only in Matt. v. 37 and vi. 13—perhaps not 
even there—that he speaks of the evil one (6 zovypés) ; and 
far from founding any doctrine on this belief, he derives 
sin from man hirself,® ascribes it to the weakness of the 
flesh® and ignorance, and consequently looks upon the sin- 
ner, not as a devil, but as a sick man who needs healing,’ 


or a blind man whose eyes must be opened to the light,5. 


and so prays for his enemies because “they know not what 
they do.”® Of evil as a principle, as a diabolical power, 
the Jesus of history never speaks. With such a view of 
human nature, what does it matter whether Jesus, in his 
intercourse with his contemporaries, adopted the current 
ideas on this subject or not? At any rate, they did not 
exercise the smallest influence over his view of the nature 
of sin. 

How different was the state of the case when in after 
times Paul, followed by the third evangelist, represented 
the devil as the God of this world,” and the fourth evangel- 
ist ascribed the sin of the first human beings to the devil, 
and under the influence of a metaphysical dualism borrowed 
from Gnosticism, drew a distinction between the children 
of God and the children of the devil, representing the last 
to be evil from their birth, and as incapable of good as their 
father the devil himself! Again, what has the fact that 
Luther imagined himself to be carrying on a contest with 
a personal devil, to do with our estimate of Jesus?# And 
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is it fair to make the Christian religion responsible for later 
speculations as to the evil one and his satellites, which were 
borrowed, to a large extent, from the German heathenism ?4 
Yet this is what is done by Dr. Strauss, who even goes so far 
as to quote under the name of John the expression in 1 John 
ii. 8 (though he himself denies the apostolical origin of the. 
Epistle), and to argue thence that had the devil not existed, 
the coming of Jesus would have been superfluous.? Then 
does the sin that Jesus came to fight against cease to exist 
if it does not come from the devil? Has the existence of a 
devil anything to do with the question of whether Jesus 
came to break the power of sin? Or does the New Testa- 
ment (withthe exception of themyth in Matt. iv. 1—11) teach 
us, as some of the ecclesiastical Fathers afterwards taught, 
that Jesus either in reality or in imagination entered upon 
a personal conflict with the devil? These are dull weapons 
indeed to wield against Christianity. The Creed is further 
credited by Strauss with the doctrine of the redemption of 
mankind by the blood of the cross,—with that form of the 
doctrine, too, according to which Jesus, in his sufferings and 
death, experienced the wrath of God as a substitute for 
mankind, whom he delivered, by so doing, from the punish- 
ment to which they were liable? Where is anything of 
the sort to be found in the Creed? Does not this doctrine 
date from the days of Anselm only? And did-even he 
speak of the death of Jesus as equivalent to the punish- 
ment incurred by man? But the question of most impor- 
tance is simply whether this belief was a doctrine of Jesus. 
Did he ever (except in the later gloss of Matt. xxvi. 28) 
connect the forgiveness of sins with his own death? Did 
even his Pauline biographer ascribe any such doctrine to 
him, when he wrote down, in the name of Jesus, the para- 
ble of the Pharisee and the Publican, or of the Prodigal 
Son? Whenever Jesus speaks of his death, he represents 
it as the consequence of the struggle against the Jewish 
hierarchy, against senselessness and sin,® and anticipates 
the triumph of his cause® and the confirmation of the cove- 
nant,’ as the results of this proof of his self-sacrificing love.® 
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Such a passage as Matt. xx. 28, cannot for a moment be 
allowed to weigh against all this evidence. Perhaps it is 
of later origin, and at any rate it does not treat of a ransom 
to be paid to God. Even Paul’s doctrine of the cross never 
reminds us of the subsequent doctrine of satisfaction. He 
considers the death of Christ a sacrifice, but a moral sacri- 
fice, the power of which is shared by those who are united 
with Christ by faith. All that is said in his writings about 
the satisfaction rendered by the death of the cross to the 
demands of the law, which required the death of the tres- 
passer, is merely intended to shew that since Christ had 
died, but had overcome death, the law had no longer any 
claims upon him or upon his faithful ones who die and rise 
again with him. It must be regarded simply as a polemic 
against the legal Judaism, without further influence upon 
the development of Christianity. This becomes still clearer 
when we remember that Paul regarded the law, with its 
punishments and threats, as a provisional dispensation of 
God, established with a view to the position of a minor, in 
which the child, still under.tutors and guardians, is not yet 
conscious of the relation in which it stands to God as its 
Father.t 

This is perhaps the proper place in which to point out 
how Strauss not only attributes to the Creed doctrines 
which were unknown to the Creed itself, to the apostles 
and to Jesus, but is even driven by his party feeling to 
pronounce a criticism on ecclesiastical doctrine? which 
must be rejected as unfair and untrue. In his account of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of Satisfaction (a reproduction, 
according to him, of the sacrifice of human beings),® he 
says, “In this proceeding on the part of God, who punishes 
the innocent in place of the guilty, no one can fail to re- 
cognize the conduct of a barbarian ;’* and in the same 
connection he reminds us, with a certain approval, of Dide- 
rot’s remark, “Il n’y a pas de bon pére, qui voulfit ressem- 
bler & notre pére céleste.”® We certainly have no intention 
of taking up the cudgels on behalf of the ecclesiastical 
doctrine, which appears to us, moreover, to have nothing 
whatever to do with Christianity ; but is it permissible in 
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our age to hold up to scorn and ridicule a doctrine which 
attempted, in the judicial language of the age in which it 
rose, to make it intelligible how the loving God, without 
prejudice to the claims of his justice, can pardon the sinner ? 
Does this remind us of a barbarian “to whom it is all the 
same whether the debt contracted is paid by the debtor or- 
by some one else”? No more is the ordinary “three = one” 
a satisfactory refutation of the doctrine of the Trinity ;— 
that doctrine in which the most powerful intellects of a 
former age sought the solution of the enigma of the con- 
ception of God. Strauss might have learned better things 
from Hase, Baur and Schweizer, who are as little enamoured 
of the doctrine of the Church as he is himself, but are at 
least capable of understanding it and of recognizing its 
relative value. Strauss’s polemic reverts to the position of 
the Socinians, the rationalists, and men such as Reimarus, 
who were so deficient in the historical sense that they 
judged everything by their own standards, and had not yet 
learned from Lessing to appreciate the religious ideas that 
a previous generation had expressed in its dogmatic system, 
under forms which were doubtless inadequate, but yet were 
necessary at the time. 

Again, Strauss attaches the doctrine of the sacraments? 
to the article in the Creed on “the Church,” especially 
(for our critic does not trouble himself about the Roman 
Catholics) the sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and Bap- 
tism. As to the fact that these ceremonies are never 
mentioned in the Creed at all, and further, that historical 
criticism (according to Strauss himself) has shewn that 
Jesus did not institute baptism (Matt. xxviii. 19), and 
never ordained the last paschal meal as a permanent usage, 
Strauss does not trouble himself about it. Originally the 
Lord’s Supper was simply the continuation, among the 
Jewish Christians, of the Jewish passover, hallowed how- 
ever by the memory of Jesus, who-had himself celebrated 
this feast the night before his death.2 Then Paul? and the 
Pauline evangelist,* who as anti-legalists would have nothing 
to do with any celebration of the passover, make Jesus 
institute the Supper of the New Covenant in memory of 
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himself, after the celebration of the passover (wera7d Seurvqrat); 
while the event disappears altogether in the fourth Gospel, 
according to which Jesus was already dead,? when the Jews 
ate the passover. Yet Strauss sees essential elements of 
Christianity in the existence of the church, which Jesus 
never thought of founding, and in these ceremonies of which 
we have just spoken. He even makes merry with the idea 
that baptism is essential to salvation, and that the unbap- 
tized are irretrievably lost, on the strength of the passage 
in Mark xvi. 15, 16, a passage generally allowed to be 
unauthentic, and which does not contain this false doc- 
trine at all; and when he thinks of the Lord’s Supper, 
in which meal apostolical Christianity saw nothing but 
a memorial of the self-sacrificing love of Jesus, he feels 
“repelled by the offensive oriental figure of eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of a human being’? As if the 
difficult passage, John vi. 51, 54, contained the words uttered 
by Jesus at the last passover! as if he had spoken then of 
eating his body and drinking his blood ! 

In discussing ‘the dogmas of the Church, Dr. Strauss 
cannot resist the temptation of pointing out the deplorable 
position in which a preacher who has embraced the modern 
ideas must find himself in conducting the public worship 
of the Church. What is he to do on the Christian festivals 
without the miraculous stories of the birth of Jesus on 
Christmas-day, without his resurrection from the grave on 
Easter Sunday, and without his bodily ascension on Ascen- 
sion-day ?* ‘The difficulty may exist, and it may shew the 
incongruity of the combination of old ecclesiastical forms 
with more modern beliefs, but what has it to do with the 
Christian religion? The Christian religion existed long 
before the rise of these miraculous stories and the institu- 
tion of days consecrated to their memory. The Jewish 
Christians never observed these days, but simply retained 
the existing Jewish feasts and holy days, the Sabbath, the 
Passover, and so on. Paul recognized no other celebration 
of Easter than “keeping the feast with the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth,’® and did not consider religion 
pledged to the “observance of days, months, seasons and 
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years ;"? while the fourth evangelist took under his pro- 
tection the non-observers (of p1) tnpotvres) In Asia Minor. 
Although the Christian festivals, then, lose their original 
significance from the modern point of view, especially in 
the cases of Easter Sunday and Ascension-day (for the feast 
of Christmas, as the celebration of the birth of Jesus, retains 
its value even when the mythical elements in Matt. i. ii. 
and Luke i. ii. have fallen away), yet this has nothing to do 
with the question whether we are still Christians or not. 
These feasts are the later institutions of the Church, and 
the Christian religion is independent of the very existence 
of a church. Jesus founded no church and ordained no 
feasts or days of commemoration, and Paul disregarded them 
and protested against religion being made dependent upon 
them. Christianity, then, will abide, even should Rothe’s 
idea be realized, and should the Church, after having ful- 
filled her mission, make way for the Christian State. 

The articles in the Creed on “the second coming of 
Christ, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body 
and the life everlasting,” still remain. We shall speak 
further on of the second coming of Jesus, and have already 
discussed the forgiveness of sins and the resurrection of the 
body, as Christian doctrines. At present we need only note 
that, in speaking of the article on “resurrection and eternal 
life,” Strauss includes the doctrine of eternal damnation, 
and reminds us that, according to Christianity, salvation is 
the portion of but a very small section of humanity. The 
sentence of condemnation, he declares, embraces in the first 
place every human being who lived before Christ, with the 
exception of some few privileged individuals, such as the 
Jewish patriarchs ; in the second place, all the heathens, 
Jews and Mahommedans now living, besides all heretical 
and impious Christians. These last, indeed, have incurred 
the sentence by their own guilt, but all the rest by the sin 
of Adam, through no fault of their own.? 

What right has Strauss to attach all this to the Creed, 
though it never says a word about eternal damnation, and 
therefore does not make belief in it an article of faith? 
Who will deny that there is judgment for the wicked, even 
if we do not represent that judgment under the imperfect 
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human form of a final sentence? Most assuredly Jesus 
anticipated a day of judgment; but we cannot make out 
from authentic passages, such as Matt. v. 22, x. 15, xii. 41, 
under what form he conceived it. He shared the Israelite 
idea of “the gehenna” as the future abode of the wicked, 
and “the earth” as the inheritance of the devout ;? but is 
the Christian religion dependent upon such representations 
as these,—the result of the views of nature and the world 
then prevalent? Did not Jesus also speak of being “liable 
to the judgment of the Sanhedrim ;’? and is the moral idea 
to which he gave utterance on that occasion annulled, 
because in our days no judgment is ever pronounced in 
that form? <Are the words, “subject to the judgment of the 
gehenna,” in his mouth* anything more than the expression, 
under the current form, of liability to the extreme of punish- 
ment? When Jesus spoke of the coming judgment,® did he 
mean to indicate anything but the greater or smaller extent 
of man’s guiltiness before God? In Matt. xii. 41, 42, does 
he intend to enter upon an investigation of the administra- 
tive methods of the future judgment ; or, on the contrary, 
does he wish simply to teach that, in the eye of God, the 
men of Nineveh and the queen of the South stand higher 
than his own unbelieving contemporaries? Surely the reli- 
gious ideas of Jesus, as such, were not dependent upon the 
transient form under which they were pronounced, and no 
more fall with the change of our ideas about Hades, the 
Gehenna, the future judgmet, and such things, than with 
the change that has come over our views of the solar system 
since the days of Copernicus. The fourth evangelist was 
still a Christian, although he imagined the future dwelling- 
place of the devout to be Aeaven,® and not the glorified earti, 
as Jesus thought ;’ nor was he false to the Christian idea 
when he substituted for the sensuous representations of 
Hades and Gehenna a judgment (xpiois) that sin itself 
brought with it.$ 

But Strauss’s attack upon Christianity becomes still more 
unfair when, under the head of Christian eschatology, he 
goes the length (like Reimarus, whom he quotes”) of putting 
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down to Christianity the exclusive anathemas of the Augs- 
burg and other confessions. Did Jesus, then, like Luther, 
declare the heathen damned? Did he not rather teach that 
“many should come from the east and west, and should sit 
down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God”?! Did he not praise the faith of a heathen centurion,” 
and place the Samaritan, heretic as he was in the eyes of 
the Jews, above the orthodox levite and priest?? Did he, 
not to run up any more examples, ever make eternal life 
and eternal destruction dependent upon a dogma or a con- 
fession of faith? The representation of the last judgment 
in Matt. xxv. 31 sqq., is probably not from Jesus ; but it 
is entirely in his spirit that the picture makes the future 
weal or woe of each individual depend solely upon whether 
or not he has given proof of love for his fellow-men ;* in 
other words, not upon the orthodoxy of his creed, not upon 
whether he has been baptized or not, but upon his moral 
conduct.® 

According to Strauss, ecclesiastical orthodoxy is irrecon- 
cilable with the consciousness of our modern times. We 
did not require him to teach us that. His mistake consists 
in his attempt to strike a blow at Christianity by placing 
himself in opposition to certain antiquated forms, which 
have nothing to do with the religion of Jesus, and which he 
makes out to be still coarser than they really are. 

It is not only when we inspect the contents of the Chris- 
tian doctrine that we find we are are no longer Christians, 
says Strauss, but even the formal basis of Christianity, the 
authority of the Scripture, has sunk beneath our feet. If 
Protestantism allowed us to search the Scriptures freely, the 
criticism of to-day affects not only the contents, but the very 
existence of the Scripture, as the word of God.® I might be 
content with referring on this point to Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin, who conducted investigations not only into the con- 
tents, but into the origin of the Scriptures, and came to the 
conclusion, even then, that some of the books of the Bible 
are not by the writers whose names they bear; but the 
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question of the authority of the Scriptures is far from being 
settled by an appeal to the Reformers, and has a much deeper 
significance. Where have the writers of the Old and New Tes- 
taments given out their writings for “God’s word”? Where 
have they declared themselves to be the infallible witnesses 
of the truth? Scripture itself teaches us that the later Israel- 
ite prophets did not hold to the ideas of their predecessors ; 
that Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, is inconsistent with Exod. xx. 5; that 
the idea of the Messiah which appears in Isaiah ix. 5 and 
xi. 1 sqq., made way for that of Isaiah liii..1 sqq. and Daniel 
vii. 14; that the writer of the Chronicles purposely departs 
from the narrative of the books of Kings; that Jesus de- 
clared his opposition to the law of Exod. xxi. 24, and reserved 
to himself the widest freedom with regard to the precepts of 
the law.1 Jesus recognized no authority, and superseded 
no former authority by his own, but appealed to the head 
and the heart of his hearers. His disciples were not to 
allow themselves to be called “masters” or “fathers.” 
Peter did not hesitate to render an account to the community 
of what he had done at Ceesarea.? Paul declared that the 
authority of the three pillars, however high the rank that 
was given them, was nothing to him ;* and even submitted 
himself and his preaching to the judgment of understand- 
ing men,° urged his converts to free inquiry,® and ex- 
pressly declared that he would not have dominion over 
the faith of Christians.’ The fourth evangelist appeals for 
the recognition of the truth to man’s moral sense,° teaches 
that the Scripture points not to itself, but to the Christ, as 
the source of life ;? and sees in the spirit of truth, as the 
representative of Jesus, an inner power of life which would’ 
make it superfluous to ask him about the truth. This 
being the teaching of Christianity according to the most 
ancient authorities, where is there a word about ‘the au- 
thority of Scripture,” or a written word, to serve as a rule 
to posterity? As Christians, therefore, we inquire not 
only into the Scripture, but about it too, and have a perfect 
right to follow the example of Luke™ in submitting exist- 
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ing traditions to a critical inquiry, and, where truth requires 
that we should do so, rejecting them. In the same way, in 
inquiring into the authenticity of the Pauline writings, we 
are but obeying the injunction of 2 Thessalonians u1. 17. 
At this point we must, doubtless, admit the abstract possi- 
bility that the Scriptures, critically examined, might be 
found to furnish no reliable materials for the genuine 
knowledge of original Christianity ; but the actual facts are 
very far from realizing this abstract possibility, and shew 
that criticism does not render it impossible to accomplish 
the task from which Schlosser shrank,! and, after reject- 
ing all that is unhistorical, to write a regular history of 
Israel ; while, even according to Strauss, it retains the words 
and deeds of Jesus in sufficient number to enable him to 
make the Christ the mark of his polemic, and to enable us 
to understand that spirit and those principles which teach 
us to say with Paul, “He who hath the spirit of Christ, 
belongs to God ;’? “Christ liveth in me;’? and in con- 
formity with these principles to strive after resemblance to 
God# 

After ecclesiastical orthodoxy comes the turn of rational- 
ism. The well-known defects of this school are exposed by 
Strauss, who lays especial stress upon the ridiculous nature 
of some of the rationalistic explanations, such as that of the 
story of paradise and of the resurrection of Jesus, considered 
as a revival from an apparent death.® The value of the 
rationalistic movement, and its services in substituting for 
a dogmatic conception of Christ the moral personality of 
Jesus, are passed over in silence. Surely they deserved a 
little more appreciation., Nor is Schleiermacher’s “Glau- 
benslehre” in his eyes anything but another unsuccessful 
attempt to rescue Christianity.© We quite admit that the 
gravest objections may be urged against the method in 
which Schleiermacher reconstructed the historical Christ 
by means of the spirit which dwelt in the Christian com- 
munity, and found the expression of this constructive 
Christology in the fourth Gospel, which he ascribed to John. 
In spite of this unsuccessful attempt, however, Schleier- 
macher did great service, inasmuch as, unlike his ra- 
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tionalist and supernaturalist predecessors, he conceived 
Christianity not as a doctrine of religion and morality, but 
as the revelation of religious life; by the application of a 
close religious criticism, accurately detined the boundary 
between the essential and the unessential in Christianity ; 
repr esented religion, with perfect truth, as unity and commu- 
nion between God and man; ; and, instead of constituting 
Christ the object of the true religion, made him its subject, 
from which, as its central point, it was to spread to all man- 
kind in directions and under forms of the widest diversity. 
All this retains its truth even when the historical method 
has taken. the place of Schleiermacher’s idealism. Strauss 
considers that the person of Jesus occupies: quite another 
position in Christianity to that assigned it in Schleier- 
macher’s system. In Christianity, he says, the founder of the 
religion is its principal object, as it is to him that its worship 
is addressed! In making such an assertion, Strauss ought to 
have spoken of the doctrine of the Church, not of Schleier- 
macher, and still less of Christianity. For Jesus never put 
himself forward as the object of religion, or made religion 
dependent upon any conception of his person. The king- 
dom of heaven was not Ais kingdom, but the kingdom of 
God; not he, but God, was the Lord of the harvest ;? it 
lay not with him, but with the Father, to assign to each 
one the place of honour he should take in the kingdom of 
God. In those authentic parables* in which Jesus embraces 
the leading ideas of religion, his own person does not appear 
at all; and where he does appear, it is in historical parables, 
together with earlier messengers of God,°® and never as the 
object of worship or as a mediator. If he calls men to 
himself, he does so, not because he is a supernatural being, 
but because he is “meek and lowly in heart.’® The title 
of honour, “Good Master,” is rejected by him, and God 

alone is represented as the ideal of good.’ To blaspheme 
him, he says, may be forgiven, but not to blaspheme the 
Holy Spirit®. The examination of authentic passages® makes 
it probable that he never called himself “Son of God,” at 
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any rate not in any metaphysical or theocratic sense. He 
did not assign the title of Messiah to himself, but towards 
the end of his ministry accepted it, even then, however, 
under the restriction of its being associated with no old 
theocratic ideas! The only name he adopts for himself 
is “Son of Man:” and that is not in order to represent 
himself as the ideal of humanity, but because he looked 
upon it as his task to labour for the coming of the king- 
dom of true humanity, preached in the book of Daniel 
under the symbolical form of the kingdom of the Son of 
Man. The “more than the temple” of Matthew xii. 6, 
and the “more than Jonah” and “inore than Solomon” 
of Matt. xii. 41, 42, refer, as shewn by the neuters peffov and 
mXéov, to his work, and not to his person. His works must 
shew what he was ;? and when he demands self-sacrifice, 
the renunciation of self, of father and of mother, for his 
sake,? he does not mean his person, looked upon in itself 
alone, but himself in connection with his work and the 
kingdom of God. And this is why, in some of the paral- 
lel passages, the words “for my sake” are illustrated by 
the addition, “and the gospel’s,’* or, as Luke has it, “for 
the kingdom of God’s sake.”® 

For-the rest, it is certain that the personality of Jesus 
must be reckoned among the great levers which gave Chris- 
tianity its power over the world, and that it was an indivi- 
dual, not simply certain ideas, that raised Christianity to 
one of the forces of the world. Abstract doctrines or ideas 
produce no effect unless they are suyported by actual indi- 
viduals ; but when Jesus had given life to a new religion, 
not only by his teaching but by his personality, and a 
mighty spirit had gone forth from his person, it is another 
question whether the religion which he had called into life 
by word and deed was inseparably connected, I will not say 
with his person, but with the knowledge of his person ; and 
in answer to this question, history asserts that no Christology 
is intermingled with the religion of Jesus; and that the 
fourth evangelist, in the spirit of the Master, foretold the 
days when religion should depend, not upon the person, 
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but upon the spirit of Jesus ;} from which it follows that 
the religion of Jesus, as the true relation of man to God, 
and as the worship of God in spirit and in truth, would 
still exist, as the elder Fichte very truly observed, even if his 
person were to fall into oblivion. For a religion must not be 
estimated by its founder, but the founder by his religion.? 

Hence it follows, that even if the result of historical eri- 
ticism is to shew that comparatively little is known of the 
life of Jesus, and to make it difficult therefore to take a 
stand upon faith in him personally, as he lived in Palestine, 
yet this difficulty, which is urged by Strauss, has no power 
against Christianity. Jesus requires faith in God, not in 
himself ;> and when Paul speaks of faith in Christ, he is 
not thinking of the historical Jesus, “the Christ according 
to the flesh,”* but of the glorified Christ, “the Lord who is 
spirit,’° who has died by his crucifixion to all that is earthly 
and Jewish. The Christ of Paul implies the antecedent 
existence of the earthly Jesus, but, as the object of faith, 
is purely spiritual, “the man from heaven,’ for faith in 
whom no accurate knowledge of the earthly life of Jesus is 
required. 

Christianity is originally a Theistic and not a Christo- 
logical religion. But, even so, it has no permanent value 
for Strauss. There was much that was good in the teach- 
ing of Jesus,—in his commendation of universal love of 
man, for instance ; but in this respect there are others, both 
before and after him, such as Rabbi Hillel and the Greek 
Epictetus, who are not at all behind him.’ It really requires 
some little courage to put a Jewish rabbi and a philosopher, 
unknown except in the learned world, and even there, in 
the case of Hillel, known to but few, who, with all their 
merits, actually accomplished little or nothing, side by side 
with that man of Nazareth who occupies such a place in 
the history of the world! But apart from that, we may 
ask whether it can be thought to detract from the greatness 
of Jesus that the truths he taught may be found to a certain 
extent elsewhere? Does not Christianity claim to be the 
expression of just what is most truly human? And would 
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Jesus have been the true Son of Man, if no traces of his 
principles were to be found elsewhere? Jesus himself did 
not say that his religion was absolutely new, but represented 
it as the development and continuation of what already 
existed in Israel, in the law and the prophets? If Hillel was 
a celebrated teacher, Jesus, who testified of a scribe that he 
was not far from the kingdom of God,” would have been the 
first to acknowledge his services. In the same way, Jesus 
always assumed that the germ of what he taught was already 
present in the heart of every man, and therefore appealed to 
the human intellect and moral consciousness. Jesus does 
not say that the Samaritan, in the parable, proved himself 
the neighbour of the unfortunate traveller, but he leaves the 
decision to his hearers, and their conscience answered him, 
“He who shewed mercy to him.” What Jesus taught, then, 
was not absolutely new, and that is just what gives it its 
significance in the history of the world. Paul was the first 
to represent Christianity as absolutely new,® as a new cove- 
nant. The love which Jesus did not regard as unknown 
to Israel,®> becomes with the fourth evangelist a new com- 
mandment.® The Gnosticism of a still later period allowed 
no development of what previously existed into Christianity, 
which it regarded as the absolute truth. 

According to Strauss, however, not only is Christianity 
nothing new, but it suffers, even in its most original form, 
from defects which have had an injurious influence on the 
social life of man, and in consequence of which it has been 
very properly renounced in our own times. Strauss finds 
in the teaching of Jesus himself the expression of those 
ascetic ideas which subsequently assumed such an ascend- 
ant in the Christian Church, to the injury of the genuine 
development of all that is truly human. Christianity, 
according to Strauss, preaches from the very beginning, 
by the mouth of Jesus himself, contempt for the present 
world, condemns the possession of -earthly riches and the 
attempt to gain them,’ and is indifferent to the virtues 
of a citizens Love of his fatherland and family life were 
unknown to Jesus. He consequently exalts celibacy, is 
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indifferent to science and art,! standing in this respect 
upon the same level as Cakjamuni (Buddha), but differing 
from him in as far as Cakjamuni was a nihilist, Jesus a 
dualist ;? the former seeking comfort in the final annihila- 
tion of man, the latter in the imaginary representation of a 
future state of bliss. With his eye upon Matt. x. 5, more- 
over, Strauss even makes Jesus responsible for the exclusive 
doctrines of the later church. 

It is true that Jesus no more studied or taught sociology 
than he did any of the other sciences, and never devoted 
himself to questions of politics; but does the prerogative 
ascribed to him consist in these things? Is Jesus any less 
the founder of a religious life because he did not stand upon 
the platform of the nineteenth century in things such as 
these? Unless we called in the aid of miracle, how could 
we expect a native of Palestine, with the very limited means 
placed within his reach by his age and his country, to have 
been exalted, in matters lying outside the limits of religion, 
above his age? And, after all, what has it to do’with the 
real question? Do Beethoven, Rembrandt and Shakespeare 
cease to be masters and guides in art, because they were 
not astronomers, statesmen, historians or philologians? Are 
the services of Copernicus and Newton to be slighted, or 
do their discoveries lose their value, because they were 
both of them children of their age in other respects, and 
Newton even indulged in superstitious chiliastic specula- 
tions? Does ancient Israel cease to be the people of reli- 
gion par excellence, Greece to be the land of art, Rome to 
have created the science of the jurist, because thefirst was 
not eminent in philosophy and science, and the two last had 
not yet found the true path of political and social progress ? 
And shall Jesus then cease to be the master of masters in 
religion, because he was not a philosopher, a statesman or 
an artist? To assert anything of the kind would be an 
open violation of all that is required to form an impartial 
judgment. 

But now we must turn to the religion of Jesus itself. It 
is coupled, says Strauss, with contempt for the present world. 
We ask for the evidence of this. assertion. Did he ever 
despise a man on account of his earthly occupation? “Did 
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he urge the Roman centurion whose faith he cormmended 
to desert his military profession? Did he ever blame the 
toman tax-gatherer for his occupation as such? Was he 
not capable of appreciating what was good and true in the 
teaching of the scribes of his day, however far he felt him- 
self removed from the position upon which they took their 
stand? Who rejoiced in the glories of visible nature more 
than he who pointed to the blessings of the hand of God 
in the beauty of the lilies of the field and in the birds of 
heaven? Jesus was no one-sided spiritualist. For him, 
nature was a revelation of spirit; and the development of 
the seed that rises from the earth in fruit-bearing blades, or 
even grows up into a mighty tree, was the type of the 
development of man.2. Who knew how to take advantage 
of all that occurred in the every-day life of man, now of 
the women’s household work,‘ now of the husbandman’s® 
or fisherman’s® occupations, of the very mending of old 
clothes, of storing up old and new wine,’ of the love of 
parents for their children,® of the courts of law,® of the 
customs of the priests,!? of the care of a shepherd for his 
sheep," or an owner for his cattle,’ of the history of his 
people, as known to him,!’—who knew how to turn all this 
to account, as did he whose quick eye allowed nothing to 
escape it, and who knew how to draw from all that the 
visible world presented to him the most useful lessons of 
life? Though Jesus adopted no monistic theory of the 
universe—the product of later philosophical reflections— 
yet, for all that, nature and spirit were so far one in his 
conception, that the visible universe was to him the reflec- 
tion and the revelation of the eternal laws that rule in the 
spiritual kingdom. The kingdom of God was, he thought, 
in the future, an ideal of holiness and purity, for which the 
earthly life was a preparation ;* but this same kingdom of 
God had a home none the less even now in the present 
world. The kingdom of God, to him, is not only a state of 
future completeness, but also one of growing perfection in 
the present. And so he compared it to the leaven which only 
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permeates the meal little by little,’ or to a seed that will grow 
ever higher and higher until it becomes a tree with spread- 
ing branches.” His kingdom of God is not simply a future 
ideal, but a society in which at first good and bad dwell 
side by side,? and in which the seed of religion bears dif- 
ferent fruits in the hearts of different individuals* It had 
not yet to come° for the first time, but was already in the 
world.® Are we to find fault with him if, under the forms 
current in his time, he believed in a future period (6 aidy 6 
péAXwv) in which the ideal of human society should at last 
be realized? It has nothing to do with the purity of his 
efforts, whether he imagined this future to be more or less 
close at hand,’ or thought of it as the result of a long pro- 
gressive development,® in which he left it to God to fix 
those limits which were unknown to him.? No doubt he 
taught us not to be anxious and to worry ourselves about 
the morrow ;” but it does not follow that he thought all 
provision for earthly wants superfluous. Did he not think 
that any one who undertook to do a thing should calculate 
the cost beforehand?" Though he placed the spiritual 
above the material, yet did he not teach his disciples to 
pray, and therefore to work, for daily bread? He despised - 
riches, we are told, and condemned the rich man, not because 
he was wicked, but because he was rich, and made Lazarus 
the heir of blessedness, not because he was good, but because 
he was poor :* he called the poor and the wretched blessed, 
because they would be compensated in the future kingdom 
of God, and he even told arich man that it was his duty to 
sell all that he had to give to the poor? How much more 
insight, says Strauss,’® had Buckle, into the uses of money ! 
As to the first point, we need only remark that the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, which is only found in Luke, 
must not be supposed to have been uttered by Jesus him- 
self; and that this parable, moreover, is intended to sketch, 
under the type of the rich man and Lazarus, the relations 
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classes. It was not because of their poverty that he pro- 
nounced the poor and the hungry blessed. In Matthew v. 3, 
he does not speak of the physically poor and hungry, but of 
the “poor in spirit;” and in verse 6, of those who “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness.” As for those who were lite- 
rally poor and needy in the things of the world, he called 
them blessed, because henceforth even they, the despised 
classes of the people, should share the blessings of the 
kingdom of God; and he was conscious of his glorious 
calling to fill up the chasm which separated the privileged 
classes from the humble masses of the people, upon whom 
the Jewish grandees looked down with contempt. Jesus 
set himself to the task, which the Pharisees and Scribes 
had neglected, of “preaching the gospel to the poor,” of 
raising them from their degraded condition, and making 
them feel that they too were children of God. Is this 
singing the praises of poverty after the fashion of the 
ascetics and mendicant friars? Oris it rather the highest 
object which the best men of our own age strive to realize ? 
Again, when a man had boasted of having scrupulously 
observed all the commandments of the law, and fancied 
that a commonplace virtue such as that had brought him 
to the very climax of moral perfection, and when Jesus 
commanded him to leave all his property and dedicate him- 
self without reserve to the kingdom of God, in order to 
make him feel that there was a higher virtue than that of 
the law,—that, namely, of self-sacrificing love——was this 
demand, I ask, made under such special circumstances, 
intended for a universal prescription? Did Jesus give the 
same injunction to the women of property who ministered 
to him of their substance,? or to Joseph of Arimathea?® 
and other rich disciples? Jesus was far from despising 
earthly riches ; nay, he even blames the servant who, instead 
of putting out his money to interest, buried the treasure 
that had been entrusted to him ;* considers it every man’s 
duty to support his necessitous parents out of his own 
means, and reproaches the Pharisees for devouring widows’ 
houses. It deserves special notice in this connection that 
Jesus defended the woman at Bethany, who had spent a 
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large sum of money on the expression of a beautiful idea, 
against the good people (the pietists of his time) who looked 
upon it simply as an act of extravagance, and would have 
preferred to see all the money given to the poor. 

Jesus, says Strauss, had no love of his fatherland and 
knew nothing of family life. It is true that he placed 
humanity above his country, and his kindred according to the 
spirit, who were ready to join him in doing the will of God, 
above his kindred according to the flesh, who were so in- 
capable of appreciating the higher objects for which he 
lived, that they thought his inspiration an attack of insanity.” 
Should he be blamed for this? For the rest, he who felt him- 
self and his disciples called to be “the light of the world,”* 
and who opened the kingdom of God to heathens and 
Samaritans, loved his own country so much that when he 
sent his disciples upon their first missionary journey he 
urged them to turn in the first place to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel The very man who resisted the pretensions 
of Israel to occupy the first place in the kingdom of God,° 
could weep as he thought of the fate that awaited his un- 
happy fatherland.® If he placed kinship in spirit above 
kinship in blood, yet he understood the love of parents to 
their children ;’ he loved children himself,’ and combated 
the ecclesiastical ethics of the Pharisees, which deprived a 
father or mother of necessary support to enrich the temple.® 
Jesus believed it a duty to honour both father and mother, 
though he recognized higher moral requirements, to which 
love of father and mother, of wife and children, must be 
subordinate? Though continuance in the unmarried state 
was afterwards regarded as a work of merit, Jesus looked 
upon marriage as a divine institution, and denounced the 
abuse of the law of divorce which was common among his 
contemporaries. In speaking of certain men who had re- 
frained from marriage for the sake of the kingdom of God,” 
he simply states the fact without commending celibacy, 
and at most only teaches that an unmarried life, under 
peculiar circumstances and in obedience to higher claims, 
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may become necessary, or at any rate advisable,—a fact of 
which he himself was an illustration. 

Jesus, says Strauss, paid no attention to the political 
condition of his nation. He did not condemn the payment 
of tribute to the oppressor.t Was he bound in duty then 
to do so? to preach an insurrection against the established 
powers, and to hasten the fall of his country by useless 
efforts of resistance? Was not his conduct in this respect 
as sensible and practical as that of Jeremiah when he at- 
tempted to dissuade his countrymen from a hopeless struggle 
against the Chaldean supremacy? Jesus was no political 
fanatic or zealot, but taught the principle of rendering to 
Cesar that which is Cesar’s, and to God that which is 
God's. He no more devoted himself to affairs of state than 
to judicial or civic questions.” None of those things had 
anything to do with his vocation, and they all lay outside 
the region of his activity. Had the objects that he had at 
heart anything to hope from material force? What else 
had they who drew the sword to expect, but in their turn 
to fall by the sword ?? The rulers of the nations exercise 
dominion, and the great ones exercise power upon them, but 
Jesus preaches another power than that of the sword, the 
power of ministering love. Whichever of his disciples 
desires to be great, must be the servant of all True power, 
according to him, was spiritual. The place of honour in 
the kingdom of God was to belong to those who had learned 
to deny themselves ;? and the peacemakers were to be 
called God’s children,® even though he foresaw that his 
coming into the world would throw the apple of discord 
into the midst of mankind” Are these maxims which 
deserve condemnation, or are they the enunciation of the 
principles upon the uncompromising application of which 
the happiness of man depends ? 

Christianity, then, in its original form, has nothing to do 
with the asceticism which was from the very first a seduc- 
tive influence in the church. Even Paul, though more 
inclined to spiritualism than Jesus, was never guilty of this 
exaggeration. Gifts and operations may differ, but it is one 
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spirit in all ;! “all things are yours.”? Such is the principle 
of Paul. Asceticism is not of Israelitish origin at all. Jesus, 
an Israelite of the Israelites, never inclined to it. Aversion 
to the things of the earth and exaltation of celibacy first 
found their way into the Church at a later date, under 
the influence of Neoplatonism and Gnosticism; they are 
objected to in the New Testament ;? and those who in our 
own time shake off such ideas and value the present world, 
only do what they should as true disciples of Jesus. 
Strauss asserts that Christianity is exclusive. “Jesus 
does indeed teach that the Heavenly Father makes his sun 
to rise upon all, both evil and good, and his rain to come 
down upon both just and unjust. But, according to Mat- 
thew at any rate, he forbad his disciples, on their first mis- 
sionary journey, to let the sunshine and the fructifying rain 
of his gospel fall upon the heathen and the Samaritan.”* 
But, in the first place, we must ask whether the words here 
attributed to Jesus were really uttered by him? If they 
were, they can only have meant that the preaching of the 
gospel was to begin with Israel. Exclude the heathens and 
Samaritans! Why, even the Pharisees, to judge from the 
eagerness with which they received and even searched for 
so-called proselytes,° did not refuse them admission to the 
kingdom of God if they desired it. The true principle of 
toleration was preached by Jesus when he rebuked the zeal 
of his disciples in prohibiting a man who did not belong 
to their own society from doing wonders in his name, and 
uttered that remarkable aphorism, “ He that is not against 
us, is on our side.”® And, again, the recollection of his 
judgment of the Samaritan in Luke x. 80 sqq., is in itself 
enough to convince us how completely the subsequent per- 
secutions of heretics were opposed to the principles of Jesus. 
Strauss’s most serious attack upon Jesus consists in his 
assertion that he was a fanatic of the extremest type. 
“Though this word has long ceased to be a term of abuse 
or mockery,” he says, “and though there have been noble 
and highly spiritual fanatics, yet we cannot accept one of 
their number as our guide.”’ To the question of the evidence 
of this fanaticism, Strauss answers, that when Jesus saw 
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that his efforts at reformation had failed, he became the 
victim of illusions, vainly hoped for the support of angels, 
expected, within a comparatively short time, to come down 
again from heaven, to appear upon the clouds, surrounded 
by angels, and to pass judgment upon the earth! It was 
only upon the cross that these delusions left him, and in his 
last words, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” Strauss hears the cry raised by despair when all illu- 
sions are finally swept away.” It cannot be denied that 
a number of expressions occur in the Gospels’ which, if 
really uttered by Jesus, from a human point of view, would 
appear like insanity. But did he really cherish these ex- 
pectations? It is remarkable that Strauss, although his 
principles of criticism imply that the evangelists often 
expressed their own ideas by the mouth of Jesus, maintains 
the authenticity of the so-called eschatological discourses. 
There are, however, several reasons for doubting it. 

Ist. It is psychologically inexplicable that a man like 
Jesus, who at no other time attributed a supernatural 
character to his own person, who would hardly accept the 
title of Messiah, and was always characterized by sound 
practical judgment, moderation and common sense, should 
have imagined towards the close of his life that he would 
soon return upon the clouds as the Messiah, and even as 
the partner of the throne of God! To believe that he did 
so is to make him out a madman rather than a fanatic. 

2nd. If Jesus had believed in his return, it would only 
have been in the same sense in which all good men were 
to inherit the renovated earth or the kingdom of God, in 
which sense perhaps Jesus may have spoken‘ of his union 
with his disciples in the kingdom of his Father. He might 
cherish this expectation, for himself as well as for others, 
without being a fanatic. He may possibly have thought 
that the “age to come” was already near at hand, though 
the expression in Matt. xxiv. 36, and parables such as that 
of Matt. xiii. 33, go to prove the opposite. In that case he 
would have imagined himself descending to Hades at his 
death, thence to return with the other pious dead, when 
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waked at the close of this age. But the discourses of the 
so-called parousia are not conceived at all in this spirit. 
They do not say a word of his being glorified after his death, 
and then rising again. All this as assumed as having pre- 
viously taken place, and the compiler thinks of Jesus as 
already glorified. Nor is this all; for Jesus is supposed to 
be in heaven, and it is from thence that he comes upon the 
clouds, and not from Hades. It is quite conceivable that 
such a representation of the matter should be formed in the 
mind of a later generation ; but not that Jesus, who regarded 
the earth and not the heaven as the future abode of the 
pious, should have supposed that after his death he would 
be carried up to heaven, and thence would return to earth. 
In this case he must have supposed either that he would 
be taken up to heaven while yet living, as Elijah was, or, 
in case of his dying, that he would return to earth, that is, 
would rise from the dead, and would then afterwards be 
taken up to heaven. In this case the death, the descent to 
Hades, the resurrection and the glorifying, are intimately 
connected together, as they are in the representation of the 
apostle No trace can be found of the first-mentioned 
idea; and the expectation that he would return from the 
dead to the earth after three days,? does not necessarily 
imply a subsequent ascension ; to say nothing of the fact 
that criticism, even as represented by Strauss himself, rejects. 
these predictions as unauthentic. The fanatical idea ascribed 
to Jesus, then, was by its nature impossible for any Israelite 
to entertain. The only way to overcome this difficulty is 
to suppose that the later Christians put their own ideas 
about the second coming of Jesus into the mouth of the 
Master himself. 

3rd. Another great argument against the authenticity of 
these discourses is derived from the expressions parousia 
(presence) and coming. Could Jesus, as long as he was 
still upon earth, have spoken of his presence and his coming 
as of something still future? If he really had entertained 
such hopes as Strauss supposes, would he not necessarily 
have spoken of his coming again? It is a remarkable fact 
that this expression never occurs. The apostolic Epistles 
preach the coming (épyecGar) or the future presence (4) rap- 
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ovoia) of Christ, and call it his appearing (éripévera) or 
revelation (havepwOjvat, 7) daoxdAvyis). These expressions 
cannot be naturally explained except on the supposition that 
Jesus was not upon the earth at the time when they were 
uttered, Was not present, but was hidden from the eye of man. 
In the mouth of the earthly Jesus, who had come! and was 
visibly present at the time, such expressions as occur in 
Matt. x. 23, xvi. 27, 28, Luke xviii. 8, have no meaning ; and 
the fact that the Gospels represent him as using them, proves 
that the writers put their own ideas and forms of speech 
into his mouth, without considering how inappropriate they 
were to him. Hence, too, the fact that, according to the 
position occupied by the narrator, Jesus is made to predict 
his coming in different ways. According to Matt. x. 23, it 
was to take place as soon as Israel had been evangelized ; 
according to Matt. xxiv. 14, not until the gospel had been 
preached in the whole world ; while Mark and Luke, whom 
the event had taught that the Son of Man did not come ~ 
before the generation living in the days of Jesus had passed 
away, put off the coming of the Son of Man, and, in some 
of the places referred to, make Jesus speak of the coming 
of the kingdom of God, instead of “the coming of the Son 
of Man.”” 

4th. It appears from several passages in the parousia 
discourses of Matthew xxiv., that they cannot have been 
uttered by Jesus. The writer even makes the disciples ask 
about the end of the world, and couple it with the Master’s 
parousia. This is a historical anachronism, and does not 
appear in the parallel passages of Mark and Luke. In the 
same way, the “false Christs”? and “false prophets” make 
us think of a later period. Verse 9, too, is inapplicable to 
the apostles, to whom the discourse is supposed to have 
been delivered. Who can wonder that, when once the 
offence of the cross had yielded in the minds of the follow- 
ers of Jesus to the idea of his resurrection and his exalt- 
ation to heaven, they should further believe that the king- 
dom he had not founded during his life would afterwards 
be established by him when he came down in glory from 
heaven to found his kingdom upon earth ? Who can wonder 
that these expectations were presently represented as hav- 
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ing been preached by Jesus himself? The same pheno- 
menon occurs a hundred times. The first (Judeo-Christian) 
evangelist makes Jesus utter words that are incompatible 
with the Master's real opinions.’ With his eye upon the 
followers of Paul, he makes Jesus oppose the “false pro- 
phets” and the workers of dvopéa (i.e. those who rejected 
the law), to whom it would be of no avail in the day of 
judgment to have cast out demons and done wonders in the 
name of Jesus. The second (Petrine) evangelist, consider- 
ably more inclined to Paulinism than the first, adds to the 
expression of Jesus in Matt. xxi. 13, for example, the words, 
“for all nations,” though they do not suit the context. The 
third (Pauline) evangelist in the first place modifies Mat- 
thew’s Sermon on the Mount throughout, under the influence 
of Pauline ideas. For instance, he uses the words addressed 
to the twelve by Jesus” in support of the mission to the 
heathens,? and in accordance with the same principle alters 
the words, “who are in the house” (Matt. v. 15), into “ who 
enter.”* He even goes so far, in opposition to the older 
account of the paschal supper held by Jesus, as to make 
him institute a second supper, because the Pauline Christians 
had given up observing the Jewish paschal feast.® Finally, 
the fourth evangelist makes Jesus the representative of 
ideas of which he had not really the most distant concep- 
tion. He entirely alters the prayer in Gethsemane,® fixes 
the chronology of Passion Week in accordance with Exodus 
xii, thereby contradicting the historical facts, and makes 
Jesus speak of his “coming” in a spiritual sense. This 
being the state of the case, it is more than probable that 
the parousia discourses of Jesus are of later origin; and 
indeed the critical observations made above exalt this belief 
into certainty. 

It is strange that Strauss, who ascribes such boundless 
expectations to Jesus, and makes him still hope for the 
support of angels even in the Garden of Gethsemane,’ hears 
a cry of despair in the exclamation of Jesus on the cross, 
which even leaves it uncertain whether he did not at last 
despair of himself and regard all his work as a failure. 
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This account appears to us to be psychologically impossible 
if, as Strauss asserts, the parousia discourses really express 
the convictions of Jesus. And, on the other hand, if Jesus 
did not predict his second coming, it is still incredible that 
any such doubts as to the fate of his work can have occurred 
to him, if we are to attach even the smallest historical value 
to his words at the last passover. At any rate, it is certain 
that the evangelists did not attach the meaning which 
Strauss thinks possible to this exclamation. Formerly Strauss , 
attempted to prove that this cry was put into the mouth of 
Jesus from Psalm xxu. 1, and he still thinks this interpre- 
tation possible. To us it appears improbable. The words 
have too little of the spirit of theocratic royalty in them, 
and in appearance at least are unworthy of the Messiah- 
King ; and for this reason, probably, are omitted by Luke. 
Nor can these words be reckoned amongst those parts of 
the first Gospel in which the author attempts to construct 
the history of Jesus after the types of the Old Testament ; 
they are rather amongst those older portions of Matthew 
which the author has in common with Mark. For ourselves, 
this cry appears to us to express the very depth of human 
agony, a2 momentary subjective perception of being, as it 
were, deserted by God; but at the same time the twice- 
repeated words, “My God, my God,” express the abiding 
conviction which would not suffer him even in the last 
bitter strngule to cease trusting in God as his God. So 
understood, the exclamation proves at least that Jesus did 
not die as a fanatical martyr. 

Christianity, according to Strauss, having lost its per- 
manent value, he adds, in conclusion, that the Christian 
Church does not owe its hold upon the world to the moral 
contents of the preaching of Jesus, but to all the unreal 
phantasmagoria that has attached itself to his person, and 
especially to the belief in his resurrection, a piece of 
“humbug,” according to Strauss, which has changed the 
history of the world! “A Socrates, with his pure moral 
teaching, would not have fascinated the Galilean hearts of 
those days. No more could Jesus have done so by simply 
preaching purity of heart and love of man, or by blessing 
the poor and oppressed.” Jesus might have taught all that 
was good and true—nay, all that was one-sided and coarse, 
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which makes a greater impression upon the multitudes, and 
might have confirmed the spoken word by the living deed, 
and yet it would all have been swept away and scattered 
like leaves in the wind, had not these leaves been held 
together and supported, as by a firm and tangible bond, by 
the illusion that he had risen again.? 

Suppose it were so, what charge would it prove against 
Jesus? No more is he to be blamed because the blessed 
working of his religion upon mankind was influenced by a 
later philosophy and policy, or veiled first in the garments 
of Catholicism and then in Protestant dogmatism. - We do 
not deny for a moment that the representations of the future 
kingdom of God, and of Jesus, the King who had been 
raised from the dead and glorified and would come again, 
proved powerful levers in spreading Christianity. But all 
this is a question of the establishment, not of the nature, 
of Christianity. At least Jesus thought otherwise ; and it 
was not in the miracles which, according to Strauss, he 
never performed, nor in any external event that was to 
happen to him, but in his own words, that he saw the 
foundation of a building of God which storm and flood 
would be powerless to destroy.” 

The triumph he expected, was to be the result of the power 
of his principles, in connection with human nature, in which 
they would take root of themselves, and would break forth 
into a rich harvest, without the husbandman’s knowing how, _ 
and without the co-operation of any exceptional external 
conditions.? As Jonah had proved his prophetic dignity by 
the power of his teaching, so should his path too be opened 
by the power of truth alone* What Jesus did in life and 
death was “to bear witness to the truth,’ and he left the 
result to God. If circumstances of every kind afterwards 
contributed to the triumph of the good which he had up- 
held, that does not cancel the truth of the evangelical 
records, that countless multitudes followed him in Galilee 
and were astonished at his teaching, because he spoke as 
one who had power, not as the scribes,® because he was 
the friend of the people, and in opposition to the heavy 
yoke of the Jewish law made the voice of gentleness and 
humility heard,® and at the same time gave practical proof 
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of his supremacy in word and deed to the Jewish scribes 
and leaders. All these are facts; and what was it but 
the deep impression made. by his words and his whole 
personality that, towards the end of his life, produced the 
conviction in the minds of his followers that he was the 
Christ, though he had never said that he was? Strauss 
certainly ascribes this result in part to the irrational and 
phantastic element in his character and his ideas ;3 but we 
have already seen what this alleged element comes to. His 
having been greeted as Messiah, although everything about 
him was inconsistent with the prevalent ideas about the 
Messiah,* can be ascribed simply and solely to the fact that 
he waked the longing for the infinite, aud satisfied wants 
which had leng been felt, at a time when the old world, 
with its theocratic and formal system, was tottering to its 
fall in Israel ; and philosophy, degenerated into scepticism 
and mysticism, had only succeeded in filling the hearts and 
lips of those who held themselves sages, with the words of 
doubt: “ What is truth?’ No! It was not the irrational 
and phantastic ideas falsely ascribed to him, but, as the 
fourth evangelist expresses it, “the words of eternal life” 
which he uttered,’ that made his disciples greet him as the 
Christ, the holy one of God, and, even when this conviction 
had been shaken for a time by his death upon the cross, 
caused it to revive once more in their hearts. It was this 
conviction that produced the belief in his resurrection and 
glory, and made his disciples believe that, although the 
kingdom of God had not come during his life, the ideal future 
would yet be realized by him when he came again. It has 
not really anything to do with the matter that this expecta- 
tion was not fulfilled in the form under which it was enter- 
tained. The kingdom of God will triumph; that is the 
essential and controlling idea in the faith of the early Chris- 
tian communities. It was not faith in the resurrection of 
Jesus, or in his second coming, that created the Christian 
communities ; on the contrary, it was the wight of his per- 
sonality that gave birth to them and to these beliefs alike. 
They believed in him, and because they believed in him 
they represented him as having risen from the dead. In 
ecstasy of spirit they beheld him as the glorified one, because 
they were convinced that “death could not hold him ;’ that 
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the way to glory is the way of suffering ;} and that he who 
had power to lay down his life, had power, for that very 
reason, to take his life again.” 

Our conclusion is, that Dr. D. F. Strauss has failed to 
comprehend the sublimity of the Son of Man, and must 
bear the responsibility of having worked incalculable evil 
to the true moral and religious welfare of many who 
look upon him as their prophet. We, on the other hand, 
are convinced that the principles proclaimed from Naza- 
reth, of love and forbearance, of childlike trust and true 
humanity, however much obscured in the course of centuries 
and disowned by want of faith, are the principles from the 
application of which alone modern society can look for her 
future happiness. What Jesus desired was too exalted* 
to find acceptance amongst men who were not yet ripe for 
its application. Christianity, conceived as the religion of 
Jesus, is a religion incompatible with the old views of the 
world and the old state of society. In the present day, 
society is ceaselessly striving after a higher form of develop- 
ment; but eighteen centuries ago Jesus sketched the plan 
in accordance with which this development must proceed. 
What the present age demands is independence and freedom 
in recognizing all that is true and good; not the authority 
of a priest or the worship of a book, but individual con- 
viction ; not exclusive prejudice, but impartial judgment ; 
not a faith in miracles, but natural development of phy- 
sical and historical phenomena; not formalism, but truth ; 
not scepticism, but trust; not a Church raised above the 
State, and not a State tyrannizing over the Church, but a 
free Church in a free State, and, as an ideal for the future, 
the absorption of the Church in the religious State ; not 
the empire of brute force, but the power of love ; life not 
for oneself alone, but for others also, and appreciation and 
elevation of the lower ranks of society. And all this is 
what Jesus worked for. Eighteen centuries have passed, 
and modern society, though recognizing the truth of these 
principles, is still waiting for them to be fully applied. 
The application of them, or, in other words, the life of the 
spirit of Jesus in mankind, is the goal of our efforts. Chris- 
tianity and true humanity are one. 

Leiden. J. H. ScHOLTEN.* 
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Ill.—THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


1. The Athanasian Creed: by whom written and by whom 
published ; with other Enquiries on Creeds in general. 
Reconsidered in an Appendix. By the Rey. E. S. 
Ffoulkes, B.D. London: J. T. Hayes. 1872. 

2. The Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed. By 
J. S. Brewer, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1872. 

3. The Athanasian Creed: Four Lectures suggested by the 
Present Controversy. By Frederick Canon Oakeley, M.A. 
London: Longmans. 1873. 

4. The Guardian. Weekly Newspaper. 1872. 


THE conflict now going on in the Church of England in 
reference to the Creed with which the name of St. Atha- 
nasius is usually connected, presents to a looker-on some 
peculiarities that are at first sight puzzling. How are we 
to account for the uncompromising attitude assumed in 
relation to it by a large portion of the clergy? ‘The docu- 
ment contains a series of startling paradoxes which defy 
every effort of human reason to reconcile them, coupled 
with a stern condemnation to eternal misery of all who do 
not believe them, such as shocks every natural instinct of 
justiceand charity. Whence comes, then, the fierce and angry 
determination to resist every proposal for modifying the pre- 
sent usage, as to its compulsory recital in the public services 
of the Church? The defenders of a fortified town which is 
attacked by a powerful enemy may think it wise to abandon 
a doubtful position and concentrate their forces within the 
strongest lines of defence, or they may determine to struggle 
vigorously for the maintenance of even the most exposed 
outwork, convinced that, if that is lost, the task of repelling 
the foe will become more and more difficult as he approaches 
the citadel. The latter policy appears to be at the root of 
the conduct of the thorough-going defenders of the Creed. 
There are some, no doubt, who have a sincere belief that it 
is precious for its own sake; and though it is difficult to 
understand how such a composition can be felt to be “the 
triumphant song of Almighty love,’*—or how it can be 
expected to “exercise hereafter a most potent and salutary 
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influence, not only on the theology, but on the ethics and 
on the science, physical aud metaphysical, of all English- 
speaking nations,’*—or how it can be described as “the 
most simple and sublime, the most devotional formulary to 
which Christianity has given birth,’—or how it can be 
addressed as 

Creed of the Saints and Anthem of the Blest, 

And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 

That ever heaved a wakeful mother’s breast !f 


we are constrained to give the writers who use such lan- 
guage credit for meaning what they say. But in the case 
of the mass of those who insist on its continued use, the 
value attached to the Creed is altogether incommensurate 
with the eagerness with which they demand its retention 
in the Liturgy ; and we may reasonably suppose therefore 
that they are influenced by the impression that the existing 
state of things in the Church is exposed to a series of 
attacks, and by the fear that to tamper with even the least 
defensible part of it would only prepare the way for further 
inroads on the system. They seem to think the entire 
building is so time-worn, that if you remove one stone 
many more will follow, and any attempt to repair a portion 
may cause the whole to fall. They prefer to fight to the 
death, to retain even the most questionable features of the 
present system, rather than run the risk of commencing a 
course of innovation, the end of which none ean foresee. 
Hence we find many lamentable prophecies uttered as to 
what results will follow if this Creed is dispensed with. 
One writer points to the fact that the Protestant Churches 
of the continent which have let go the Athanasian Creed, 
have also in many instances lost their hold of the full 
orthodox dogma which it represents. Another expresses 
the fear that, the present attack proving successful, the 
next thing will be a similar attack on the other two Creeds. 
Professor Brewer declares, “there is no safe ground between 
infidelity and the Athanasian Creed.”§ The objections to 
the Creed are denounced as, in fact, objections against all 
dogmatic teaching. 

Among the advocates of some change in reference to the 
use of the Creed are included a few outspoken men who 
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venture boldly to decry the principle of the damnatory 
clauses, and to hint that a belief in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation is not essential to salvation ; 
some also who object to the manner in which these doctrines 
are stated in the Creed. But the majority profess an un- 
shaken belief in the doctrines, and an entire recognition of 
their importance ; many of them see nothing objectionable 
in the language in which they are taught, and are anxious 
the Creed should remain entire in the Prayer-book ; but 
they urge that, since it is a cause of offence to many con- 
scientious persons, since its language is lable to be misun- 
derstood, since its public recital is made by some a ground 
of dissent, it is right and wise to take steps to lessen or 
remove these disadvantages. They wish to retreat from a 
position which is peculiarly exposed to attack, and which 
they feel themselves unable successfully to defend. 

During the past year, the controversy that has raged 
within the Church on this subject has assumed portentous 
dimensions. Reports of the debates in Convocation and in 
minor ecclesiastical assemblies—books and pamphlets on 
the authorship, date, history, meaning and value of the 
Creed—letters in the Church newspapers containing sug- 
gestions for various kinds of alteration, and repeating over 
and over again the arguments on both sides—speeches at 
public meetings called to sustain the efforts of one or other 
of the parties in the struggle—form together a literature of 
the controversy which tasks the patience of a reader who 
seeks to gain a connected notion of the whole, while he 
tries to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

The proceedings in Convocation may be briefly summa- 
rized in the first place. At the meeting of the Southern 
Province on February 8th, 1872, the Bishop of Lincoln pro- 
posed an explanatory rubric to the effect, “that no clauses 
of the Creed are to be regarded as the words of private 
persons pronouncing any judgment on others, but that in 
them the Church of God discharges the duty of publicly 
warning of their danger those who wilfully reject the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith.” This proposal was 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Ritual Com- 
mission. In proposing it, the Bishop criticised at length 
Mr. Ffoulkes’ theory as to the authorship of the Creed, at 
the same time acknowledging that we do not know who 
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wrote it, but contending that this fact in no way: lessens its 
value. The next day, the Bishop of St. David’s drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the practical question was not as to the 
authorship of the Creed, but as to its continued use, which 
he objected to. He quoted with approval Jeremy Taylor's 
denunciation of the damnatory clauses, and his notable 
saying, “For the Articles themselves, I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the truth of them, and yet I dare not say all who 
are not so are irrevocably damned.” Replying to the argu- 
ment that the eighth Article declares the Creed may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture, he 
shewed how the most opposite doctrines may be speciously 
supported by textual quotation, and gave great offence by 
the remark that transubstantiation, for example, may be 
said to have such “certain warrants.” The Bishop of Glou- 
cester moved that no action be taken. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough urged that no rubric is needed for the damnatory 
clauses, the meaning of which is clear enough; the most 
intelligible part of the Creed is that which pronounces 
damnation on unbelievers ; but he was not prepared to say 
that wilful error, even about the Trinity, necessarily incurs 
perdition. The Bishop of Llandaff moved that the damna- 
tory clauses be omitted in public worship; he himself 
believed the Creed, but he took the ground that this docu- 
ment was not naturally a devotional one, the public use of 
which tended to edification. The debate was adjourned till 
a report should be received as to the action taken in the 
Lower House. 

In Convocation at York on February 30th, 1872, the 
Dean of Chester moved the discontinuance of the use of the 
Creed in the public worship of the Church. This motion 
was seconded by the Bishop of Ripon and supported by the 
Bishop of Manchester, but was opposed by the Bishop of 
Chester. Archdeacon Churton proposed, as an amendment, 
a rubric explanatory of the damnatory clauses. The Dean 
of Durham called forth strong expressions of disapprobation 
by saying that when the clergy read the Creed they read 
what they did not themselves believe, and used its language 
with mental reservation ; he supported his assertion by the 
fact that a rubric was thought necessary, to put on the 
damnatory clauses a meaning which the simple words do 
not convey. Ultimately the motion and amendment were 
both withdrawn. 
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At Canterbury, on April 23rd, 1872, Lord A. Compton 
moved, “That the Creed be retained in its integrity in the 
public services.” He acknowledged that it was not written 
by Athanasius, nor generally received as of authority before 
the ninth century, but denied that the language of it is 
obscure. The Dean of Westminster argued against the 
Creed in a very vigorous and outspoken address, noting the 
facts that the Commission had advised a relaxation in its 
public use by a vote of twenty out of twenty-seven mem- 
bers, that the arguments once used to shew it»was in gene- 
ral use before the eighth century are now no longer heard, 
that the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon forbid the use 
of any Creed but that of Niczea, and that its recital in public 
worship is peculiar to the English Church. The damnatory 
clauses are not true, and are known to be untrue by every 
clergyman; by them are condemned many eminent Angli- 
can writers, and the whole of the Greek Church. Lord A. 
Compton’s motion was carried by 42 votes against 12. He 
then moved a second resolution: “That this House is will- 
ing to consider any such changes in the English version of 
this Creed as will make it more accurately represent the 
original.” After some modification in the wording of this 
motion, which induced Canon Swainson to withdraw an 
amendment of which he had given notice, the Dean of 
Westminster made a succession of attempts to obtain the 
introduction of alterations in it favourable to his views, all 
of which were defeated by majorities of about five to one, 
and the resolution was finally passed. The next day, Arch- 
deacon Denison succeeded in carrying resolutions that the 
rubric should remain unaltered, and that no explanatory 
note is needed. 

In the Upper House at Canterbury, on May 3rd, a motion 
that it is not desirable to invite legislation concerning the 
Creed, was defeated by a majority of one; and another, to 
agree to the resolution of the Lower. House, was negatived 
by the casting vote of the President ; the result being that 
no resolution whatever was passed on the subject. 

At the meeting of the Northern Convocation at York, on 
February 19th in this year, the Bishop of Manchester moved 
the discontinuance of the compulsory use of the Athanasian 
Creed in public worship. Heartily believing the two fun- 
damental doctrines taught in it, he objected to the metaphy- 
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sical subtlety with which they are stated, and especially to 
the damnatory clauses. They had no right to mutilate the 
document, and the only course was to make its recital op- 
tional. An amendment, in favour of a synodical declaration, 
was moved by the Dean of York, and carried by 25 votes 
against 11, the members of the Upper House abstaining 
from voting. 

A Committee of both Houses of Convocation, at Lambeth, 
on December 3rd, 1872, decided not to recommend any 
alteration in regard to the use of the Creed. They advised, 
however, “the publication of an explanatory statement of 
the sense in which the warnings of the Athanasian Creed 
are accepted by the Church of England.” In accordance 
with this recommendation, a synodical declaration was 
brought forward in the Lower House at Canterbury on Feb. 
12th of the present year. An amendment, “That a synodi- 
cal declaration is not necessary and is not expedient,” was 
proposed by Canon Hopkins and seconded by the Dean of 
Westminster ; this was lost by 33 votes against 26. During 
the next two days the proposed declaration was debated, 
clause by clause and almost word by word; it was at last 
carried, after many verbal alterations. It has yet to come 
before the Upper House. 

In the Northern Convocation, as already mentioned, the 
subject of a synodical declaration was brought forward on 
Feb. 19th and 20th, but the form adopted was not in the 
same terms as that of the Lower House at Canterbury. It 
was carried by the Lower House only. For comparison, 
these documents are presented in parallel columns, as shew- 
ing the latest fruits of the consultations of the Houses of 
Convocation. Before any such declaration can be printed 
in the Prayer-book, it must pass the Upper Houses and be 
sanctioned by an Act of Parliament. 


Synodical Declaration adopted 
by the Lower House of Con- 
vocation at Canterbury, Feb. 
14th, 1873. 


“That the Confession of our 
Christian Faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, sets forth two fundamental 


Synodical Declaration adopted 
by the Lower House of Con- 
vocation at York, Feb. 20th, 
1873. 


“That the Confession of our 
Christian Faith, commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, doth not make any addi- 
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doctrines of the Catholic faith, 
viz., that of the Holy Trinity 
and that of the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
form of an exposition. 

“That the said Confession 
does not make any addition to 
the Christian Faith as contained 
in the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds,but is asafeguard against 
errors which from time to time 
have arisen in the Church of 
Christ. 

“That whereas Holy Scrip- 
ture, while promising life to the 
faithful, asserts in divers pas- 
sages the condemnation of the 
unbelieving, so, also, does the 
Church, while declaring the 
necessity of holding fast the 
Christian Faith for all who 
would be in a state of salvation, 
express, in sundry clauses of 
this Confession, the terrible 
consequences of a wilful rejec- 
tion of that Faith. Neverthe- 
less, the Church therein passes 
not sentence upon particular 
persons, the Great Judge of all 
being alone able to decide who 
those persons are that are guilty 
of such wilful rejection. Fur- 
thermore, we must receive God’s 
threatenings even as His pro- 
mises, in such wise as they are 
generally set forth to us in 
Holy Scripture.” 


tion to the Faith as contained 
in Holy Scripture, but warneth 
against errors which from time 
to time have arisen in the 
Church of Christ. 


“That inasmuch as Holy 
Scripture in divers places doth 
promise life to them that be- 
lieve, and declare the condem- 
nation of them that believe not, 
so the Church in sundry clauses 
of this Confession doth declare 
the necessity of holding fast the 
Christian Faith, and the great 
peril of rejecting the same. 
Nevertheless, the Church doth 
not therein pronounce judgment 
upon particular persons, the 
Great Judge of all alone being 
able to discern who they are 
who in this matter are guilty 
before Him. Moreover, the 
warnings in this Confession of 
Faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the like warn- 
ings in Holy Scripture.” 


Thus the result of the controversy, whatever effect it may 


have had on public opinion, is to leave the matter exactly 
where it was as far as legislation is concerned; and the 
proposals for a change, though looked on favourably by a 
considerable portion of the Episcopal Bench, and strongly 
supported by some of the most eminent men among the 


lower orders. of the clergy, have been negatived by decisive 
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majorities whenever a vote has been taken concerning 
them. ; 

The debates above alluded to naturally excited the 
warmest interest among the clergy of all the different par- 
ties included within the Church. A few of their contribu- 
tions to the correspondence columns of the Guardian may 
be noticed, as illustrating the varieties of opinion. Among 
the milder proposals for a sight relaxation in the compul- 
sory use, is one to lessen the number of times in a year that 
the Creed must be read. It is pointed out that in the 
Prayer-book of 1549 the use of it was limited to the six 
great festivals, and it was not till 1552 that the saint-days 
were added. The Church may therefore revert to its former 
usage, and confine the public recital to the six festivals, or 
even limit it to Christmas-day, Whitsun-day, and Trinity 
Sunday. Another correspondent, noting that the commina- 
tion, or damning for moral offences, is only read once a 
year, asks why should the damning for doctrinal error be 
read more often, and proposes to limit the public recital of 
the Athanasian Creed to Trinity Sunday. A third sugges- 
tion is to allow each clergyman, if he chooses, to omit the 
second and last verses of the Creed ; but this calls forth the 
answer that, as it is read in alternate verses by minister and 
congregation, the second verse comes to the people, and how 
is the clergyman to ensure its omission? The next class of 
proposals points to the public reading being left optional, or 
being entirely abolished, the Creed remaining in the Prayer- 
book. This would be no slur upon it, as it would only be 
to place it in the same position as the Articles. It is nota 
Creed, but the exposition of a Creed. The reading of the 
damnatory clauses is very painful to many of the clergy. 
Such are some of the pleas by which this suggestion is sup- 
ported. Another class of writers take a bolder tone. “ No- 
thing but a special revelation could justify the Church in 
adopting it.” Saving faith is not identical with intellectual 
assent. The damnatory clauses are not sanctioned by Serip- 
ture. On the other side we have intrepid defenders of the 
Creed, who say it should be maintained though it is impos- 
sible to understand it; its great characteristic is clearness 
and simplicity ; the damnatory clauses are only an echo of 
Scripture ; theological truth is at stake; the Athanasian 
Creed and Christianity must stand or fall together. One 
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clergyman says, “In my church the Creed is sung before 
the Litany the first Sunday in every month, and the school 
childrert (200 in number) are fully instructed in it, damna- 
tory clauses and all.” Another equally enthusiastic admirer 
of these clauses petitioned that, if they were removed from 
their present position, they might be annexed to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, so anxious was he not to lose the chance of 
uttering his anathema against heretics. Dr. Pusey, Arch- 
deacon Denison and others, have given notice that if the 
Athanasian Creed be tampered with, they will secede from 
the Church. Nor have public demonstrations been wanting ; 
they are supposed to be useful in promoting political pur- 
poses, and their effect has been tried in the ecclesiastical 
struggle. Ata large and enthusiastic meeting, early in last 
year, Canon Miller took the lead in advocating the disuse 
of the Creed, and was supported by men of note in the 
Church ; while a similar meeting on the other side, this 
year, was yet more numerously attended, and afforded the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Canon Liddon an opportunity of 
expressing their determination never to consent to any 
change in the public use of the Creed. But a more im- 
portant expression of opinion than any mass meeting can 
convey, is to be found in two memorials, the one signed by 
7000 lay members of the Church, headed by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, desiring that the Creed shall no longer be used in the 
public services ; the other and more important signed by 
nearly 3000 clergymen, of which full particulars are given 
on p. 138 of the January number of this Review. 

The conclusion arrived at as to the state of opinion in 
the Church, from a careful consideration of all the facts, is 
that among the clergy a great majority are in favour of the 
retention of the Creed unaltered; but the weight of learning, 
talent and position, is at least as strong on the other side 
as on that of the majority. Among the laity, there is a 
division of feéling and opinion similar to that among the 
clergy, but no sufficient indication has yet been given by 
them to enable us to decide as to the relative strength of 
the opposing parties. 

The interest felt in the practical question regarding the 
use of the “Quicunque Vult,” has naturally stimulated 
anew researches into the question of its date and author- 
ship. But the fact that the controversy between ecclesi- 
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astics as to the right course in the present time, and that 
between scholars as to the true conclusions of literary 
history, have been running side by side, has had no good 
effect upon the latter. 

“ Could the age and authorship of the Athanasian Creed have 
been discussed before the question of its retention or non-reten- 
tion in the services of the Church of England had been started, 
it is probable that at least one-half of the books that have 
appeared on it recently would not have been written, and that 
the other half would have been written with more forethought 
and less warmth. Conservatism and zeal are both of them 
excellent things in a good cause ; but in the best of causes one 
of them should not be permitted to run away with our scholar- 
ship, nor the other with our discretion.” 


Thus writes Mr. Ffoulkes, whose work has been greeted 
by some readers with a hearty welcome, as supplying a 
complete solution to the problem with which it deals, and 
denounced by others as unscholarly, fanciful, and grossly 
calumniating the characters of some of the personages to 
whom it refers. His theory is that the “ Quicunque Vult” 
was composed by Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, at the 
end of the eighth century, and is referred to by Alcuin, in 
a letter to him, A.D. 800, in which he says, “Certainly you | 
have achieved a work of immense profit and prime necessity, 
in appraising the Catholic faith as you have ;* the very 
thing I have so long desired myself, and so often urged 
upon the King, to get a symbol of the Catholic faith, plain 
in meaning and lucid in phrase, reduced to one compendious 
form,” &c. Two years after this letter was written, a Synod 
met at Aix, under Charlemagne, at which is mentioned 
among “things which all ecclesiastics are commanded to 
learn,” “the Cathole faith of St. Athanasius.”,’Mr. Ffoulkes, 
therefore, supposes that Alcuin and the king conspired 
to give the writing of Paulinus authority by attaching to it 
the name of Athanasius, and made use of it to support the 
theology of the Western against that of the Eastern Church. 
He does not, however, suppose that it was altogether an ori- 
ginal work of Paulinus, but that he made use of phrases of 
previous writers, adding to this compilation such interpola- 
tions as he thought necessary. It is impossible to find 


* “Tn Catholice fidei taxatione.” There is great difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of this phrase. 
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space here for even an enumeration of the arguments by 
which the late origin of the Creed and the authorship of 
Paulinus are supported. They are answered by Professor 
Brewer in his “Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed,” 
and by other writers ; and Mr. Ffoulkes has published his 
rejoinder as an Appendix to his former work. The contro- 
versy has waxed warm, and charges of carelessness, igno- 
rance and mistranslation, have been uttered rather freely.* 
All the disputants appear to be more successful in dis- 
proving than in proving, in shewing the weakness of their 
adversary’s theory than in establishing their own. On the 
one side, it is shewn that “it has been falsely ascribed to 
Athanasius ”—“ that there is no reliable proof whatever, 
either in books or in MSS., of its existence till the last 
years of the eighth century.” But, on the other hand, the 
attempt to ascribe it to Paulinus can hardly be sustained 
against the vigorous onslaught made upon it. The sup- 
position of a deliberate forgery on the part of Aleuin, in 
attaching the name of St. Athanasius to a composition of 
his own contemporary, is one that could be accepted only 
on strong evidence ; two years is a very short time for the 
Creed to have become so highly valued that it was men- 
tioned at the Synod at Aix, with the Apostles’ Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer, as essential to be studied by all priests ; and 
there are phrases in the description of the libellus of 
Paulinus in Alcuin’s letter which are scarcely applicable to 
the “Quicunque Vult.” The impressions left by a careful 
perusal of the writers on both sides are simply negative 
ones, viz.: 1. That the Creed was not written by Athanasius. 
2. That there is no conclusive evidence to establish by 
whom it was written. 3. That the indications of its exist- 
ence and of its reception as authoritative do not go back 
beyond A.D. 800. 4. That it has never been sanctioned 
by any general Council. 5. That it has never been accepted 
by the Eastern Church. 6. That it is, not used in the 
public service of the Roman Catholic Church. On this last 
point, Canon Oakeley says: 

“Tn our own liturgical systems the Athanasian Creed occupies 


* Especially by the supporters of the Athanasian authorship; e.g., Mr. 
Brewer speaks of his opponent’s ‘375 mortal pages of such writing as was 
never read,” 

+ Ffoulkes, App. pp. 18 and 55. 
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a place which secures it against the risk, and our people against 
the temptation, of criticism. It forms part of an office which is 
rarely recited in public, except in cathedral chapters, colleges, 
and religious communities. This office is, indeed, said by every 
Catholic ecclesiastic in sacred orders, but usually in private. 
The Athanasian Creed comes before our lay members in their 
books of private devotion, and there in the vernacular, but we 
have nothing answering to the Book of Common Prayer.”* 


The practical point at issue, then, is this: Shall a Creed, 
about which no one knows when it was written or by whom 
it was written, which has never been formally sanctioned 
by any (Ecumenical Council, which is not used in the 
public services of any other Christian communion, be main- 
tained in the English Church on the strength of:the Act of 
Parliament by which it was sanctioned at the Reformation, 
in spite of the dislike of it that has been felt by eminent 
members of the Church in successive generations, and the 
strong opposition to it of some of the most useful and pious 
of the clergy of the present day? The remainder of this 
article will be occupied with a consideration of the argu- 
ments of those who say it should, and of those who say it 
should not, be so maintained, as they appear to one stand- 
ing outside of the Church, and neither tasting the sweets 
of her benefits nor feeling the weight of her fetters. 

Two opposite tendencies may be discerned in the Church 
of England—the one, the disposition so to interpret its 
formulas as to widen its borders that it may comprehend as 
many shades of opinion as possible ; the other, the desire 
to exclude rather than include, by preserving a strict ortho- 
doxy bounded by a sharply-marked line. This latter natu- 
rally makes those who feel it display an anxiety to have 
the essential doctrines of their Creed defined in the clearest 
terms, and induces them to suspect all who object to such 
a definition of doctrinal unsoundness. They have been 
disappointed to find that decisions of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts have permitted constructions to be put upon the 
Articles which have made it possible for men to continue 
in the Church who do not hold in their full extent the 
opinions fermerly understood as orthodox, and they now 
virtually say, “About the Trinity and the Incarnation we 


* The Athanasian Creed, by Canon Oakeley, p. 9. 
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will have no mistake; we will hold fast the Athanasian 
Creed because it is the very thing that makes it most diffi- 
cult for those who do not entirely agree with us to remain 
amongst us.” It does not occur to them that the mainte- 
nance of this Creed has exactly the opposite effect. Its 
peculiar method of dealing with the mysteries to which it 
refers, not only sanctions, but absolutely compels, a laxity of 
individual interpretation. No one can compel his reason 
to receive its phrases as true, according to the common use 
of words ; its language must be used by those who recite it 
in a non-natural sense ; and the habit of putting into the 
one declaration of belief as many different meanings as 
there are different gradations of opinion among the clergy, 
is thus encouraged rather than prevented. Every officiating 
minister of the Church says he believes in the Trinity and 
the Incarnation. He finds them in the Nicene Creed as 
well as in the Athanasian ; and if he considers the latter a 
less satisfactory expression of them than the former, one 
less accordant with his own conceptions, this will merely 
confirm the impression that, since the very Creeds of his 
Church regard the doctrines in different lights and from 
different points of view, he is surely justified in putting his 
own interpretation on the language used, and in holding the 
dogmas according to his own individual peculiarities of 
opinion. A variety of explanation—enabling the many 
members of one Church, while in words receiving the same 
doctrine, to put on it many different shades of meaning—is 
encouraged rather than prevented by the multiplication of 
Creeds. On the other hand, the advocates of a comprehen- 
sive Church may cherish the hope that, were the Athanasian 
formula abandoned, there would be room within the pale 
for some who are now kept out of it. . But they will find 
that the retention of a Creed of any sort, however simple, 
must ever be a barrier effectually preventing the entrance 
of some who would willingly come in if they could do so 
without the sacrifice of individual liberty and mental pro- 
gress. The untrue doctrines contained in the Athanasian 
Creed, the obsolete phraseology in which they are expressed, 
the ostentatious contradictions of its successive sentences, 
by which common sense is boldly challenged to lay down 
its arms in abject submission to authority, and the unblush- 
ing bigotry with which eternal perdition is denounced 
$2 
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against all who dissent—these features make it the most 
objectionable representative of its class. But men of inde- 
pendent spuit and scrupulous conscience are repelled from 
a creed-bound Church, not solely by the phraseology of its 
Creed or the doctrines it enunciates, but yet more by the 
fact that it has a written Creed, that to enter it they must 
submit themselves to any definition of opinion drawn up as 
a test of orthodoxy, or join in uttering any stereotyped ex- 
pression of religious belief. They know the difficulty of 
fully appreciating and clearly understanding the words of 
another on such questions; they are aware from experience 
that there are constant changes going on in every thought- 
ful mind, which make it absolutely necessary that it should 
be at all times at liberty to accept new light and to shake 
off old prejudices, and they cannot consent to put them- 
selves in a position in which they will have first to pause, 
to think how far such progress is compatible with the Creed 
they are compelled continually to recite. 

But it is said, it is an advantage to have a Creed as part 
of a Liturgy. One of the speakers in Convocation, while 
decrying the Athanasian Creed, yet spoke of the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds as most suitable for public worship, as 
being, in fact, the “most devotional parts of the service.” 
To what kind of persons can a Creed bear this character ? 
Not to the man of thought; he is more likely to have his 
devout feelings upset by some intellectual doubt arising in 
his mind as the Creed is repeated, “Do I really believe this 
or that assertion?” Not to the thoughtless and uneducated ; 
for to them each succeeding phrase, as it passes, falls on the 
ear without calling up any distinct idea in correspondence 
to it. Not to the deeply religious and spiritual soul; for 
such a one has already a sense of unseen realities which the 
mere repetition of well-known words cannot strengthen. It 
is quite true that the intellectual part of religion is to be 
cultivated as well as the emotional, and that what we be- 
lieve will have a great effect in deciding how much we feel. 
The presentation of truth, the recalling to the mind of well- 
established principles, the vivid portrayal of important 
theological convictions, all this may no doubt be made 
edifying. But this should come apart from the prayers 
rather than in the midst of them; and the edification re- 
sulting from it is in exact proportion to the liberty that is 
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given to each member of the congregation to think as well 
as listen, to define for himself the reality spoken of without 
being compelled to give in an adhesion to a fixed form of 
words, to receive the presentation as suggestion to be thought 
about, and food to be mentally digested so far as it suits 
him, not as authoritative assertion to be bowed to, and ac- 
cepted under penalty of excommunication. 

Again, it is said every religious community must have a 
creed ; it is tacitly assumed, if not expressed in words ; the 
prayers offered and the hymns sung take for granted a cer- 
tain agreement of theological opinion among the members 
of each congregation ; without this, united worship would 
be impossible. But there is all the difference in the world 
between an agreement that is felt rather than expressed, so 
far undefined as to leave room for individual opinion, and a 
fixed form of words, possessing neither elasticity nor variety. 
Even such a tacit and undefined creed must not be made 
prominent at the time of prayer, if the religious emotion 
is to be fervent. When the intellect is busy, enabling man 
to say, “I think,” he is unfitted for feeling at the same mo- 
ment, “I worship;” to set the reason at work about a dogma 
is a positive hindrance to the activity of the soul, the excite- 
ment of the feelings, and the aspirations of the spirit after 
a Divine communion. 

Many Churchmen who are content with the Creed as a 
whole, are very strongly opposed to the damnatory clauses, 
or, as they are now euphemistically called, the minatory or 
monitory or cautionary clauses. The advocates of them 
boldly say that they are strictly true, that theological error 
is a ground of condemnation in the sight of God, and sub- 
jects those guilty of it to eternal destruction. At any rate, 
it is argued, this applies to all who have been in the way 
of hearing the truth and have not accepted it. One of the 

3ishops has said, “ A Christian is necessarily immoral if he 
do not believe in God as He is fully revealed in Trinity to 
the Church.” Others attempt to explain away the full force 
of these clauses, saying that to perish everlastingly means 
to suffer a loss that can never be escaped from, and that 
error does in its very nature entail such an irreparable loss. 
By others, again, the Creed is interpreted as merely saying, 
“Since the Scripture speaks of a Christian truth as essen- 
tial to salvation, this saving truth is as follows.” Another 
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argument is that the condemnation is not of an individual 
but of a class, and is therefore not uncharitable to any one 
in particular. “I say Arians must perish everlastingly, but 
I dare not say Arius has so perished.” When the law 
condemns a murderer to death, it condemns him gud mur- 
derer, not gud man; so the Creed sentences, not the man, 
but the heretic—judges no one individual, but the class. 
Such threadbare special pleading deserves to be noticed 
only with contempt ; even those who use it can scarcely 
attach any weight to it. More deserving of respect is the 
plea that the damnatory clauses only echo the language of 
Scripture, especially Mark xvi. 16. In answer, it is urged 
that the authenticity of this part of Mark is, to say the 
least, doubtful ; also that what the apostles were commis- 
sioned to preach, and what unbelievers would be “damned” 
for not accepting, was no subtle, metaphysical Creed, but 
“the Gospel;” and that failure to receive a moral and 
spiritual influence is a very different thing from inability 
to accept as true a dogmatic statement, dealing in detail 
with very abstruse points of belief; the one may be a proof 
of hardness of heart; the other, being simply intellectual, 
can have in itself no moral value. But apart from all con- 
siderations about the interpretation of this text, or of others 
quoted in proof of the assertion that this part of the Creed 
can be proved by certain warrants of Seripture, there is 
this one broad consideration that covers the whole question. 
The natural human instinct positively revolts from the in- 
justice of making the happiness or misery of men, to all 
eternity, depend on whether they accept a series of dogmas, 
and especially so when these dogmas are so mysterious as 
those of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and are expressed 
in antitheses so contradictory as those of the Athanasian 
Creed. As soon as men perc@ive that this Creed is a 
laboured attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, to explain 
the acknowledged difficulties of orthodoxy by means of 
metaphysical phraseology, and then find it asserted that all 
who do not see their way to accept these subtleties, and 
to believe all here said, will without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly, they must comprehend that it is thus taught that 
multitudes of persons, of blameless life and devout in soul, 
and earnestly desirous to know and profess the truth, are 
condemned to eternal perdition, for no fault of their own, 
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but simply because they cannot see theological doctrines 
with the same eyes as the author of the Creed. The con- 
sequence will be that every charitable heart will shrink 
from thus denouncing millions of our fellow-creatures ; the 
natural sense of justice will protest against such a view of 
the Divine government; and even if you prove to us that 
this is the doctrine of the Bible as well as of the Creed, 
you will only provoke the reply, “So much the worse for 
the Bible.” Protests against these clauses have ever come 
from the noblest minds and hearts among successive gene- 
rations of Churchmen ; indignant horror is felt against them, 
not by the refined and scholarly alone (as has been asserted), 
but by multitudes among the people ; theological skill may 
elude the difficulty they present, but the natural instincts 
and loving hearts of the most truly religious part of the 
nation must continue to feel it. This is instructively shewn 
in a correspondence published under the title, “A Mother's 
Difficulty.” A lady writes to the Bishop of Lincoln, pro- 
fessing her firm belief in the essential doctrines of the 
Church, and her deep value for them, and her fervent desire 
to bring up her children in the theological principles which 
she feels so precious to herself. But a terrible difficulty 
presents itself to her when she finds that what is required 
is, not a simple loving faith, but an intellectual system, 
and that the Athanasian Creed sentences to perdition all 
who do not receive it. Her difficulty is not in the doc- 
trines, but in the manner in which they are set forth; she 
finds herself utterly unable, much as she desires to obey 
the Church, to teach her little children that multitudes are 
to suffer eternally because they do not believe the precise 
assertions of this Creed; she therefore beseeches the help 
of the Bishop to shew her a way out of this perplexity. To 
this appeal of a tender conscience and a loving heart, so 
touching in its simple earnestness and deep womanly feel- 
ing, the Bishop has nothing to answer but considerations 
of ecclesiasticism and scholarship. “He reminds his “dear 
daughter in Christ” that submission is due to the Church ; 
tells her that “when we use the Creed, we are not giving 
vent to our own private opinions, but are uniting in the 
judicial utterances of the Church universal, declaring the 
true faith, and warning men against the sin and danger of 
unbelief.” He argues that we do not condemn either the 
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Latin or the Greek Church, since the former openly accepts 
the Athanasian Creed, and the latter does not oppose it, 
because the Creed says the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Sou, which is not inconsistent with the 
Eastern belief, though it would be if we put it into Greek, 
and, instead of “proceeds,” used éxzopeterar; so that he 
seems to think that if in reciting the Creed we are not 
damning the great Churches of Christendom, the perdition 
of a few insignificant heretics, and of the great mass of 
Jews, heathens and unbelievers, need be a weight on no 
one’s conscience. Finally, he urges on his correspondent that 
to children especially the Creed should be taught, since at 
that docile age they may receive it, and predicts that, if they 
do, it will bear in their future lives the blessed fruits of 
love, joy, peace, &c. What can we think of a Prelate who 
meets the anguished cry of a mother, divided between her 
anxiety to obey the Church and her pure natural instincts, 
with such dry husks as these? What can we hope from a 
system which is so blind to the wants of mankind as to 
expect to be able to hush the protests that nature prompts, 
with verbal criticisms and appeals to the judicial utterances 
of the Church? We can only thank God that all her dig- 
nitaries are not so, but there are among them men with 
wisdom to see and courage to say, “The damnatory clauses 
are not true,” and “not even wilful error about the Trinity 
will cause eternal perdition.” 

A very brief notice must suffice of the plans proposed for 
dealing with these clauses or with the Creed as a whole. 

1. A rubric is suggested, stating that the condemnation 
applies to the rejection of the doctrines involved, not to the 
rejection of any particular statement of them, or one stating 
that the perdition will not befal those who, “by involuntary 
ignorance or invincible prejudice,” fail to believe the dogmas. 
To all such proposals it is replied, they do too much or too 
little ; if they explain away the meaning of the clauses, you 
might as well remove those clauses at once ; if they do not, 
they give no help to the persons who are now aggrieved. 
This is the course which is virtually being taken in the 
adoption of the synodical declarations quoted above. 

2. The omission of these clauses and the retention of the 
rest of the Creed is proposed. But, it is said, we have no 
right thus to mutilate an ancient document: and though 
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to get rid of the damnatory portions would remove one 
- difficulty, what would be left of the Creed would be a very 
unedifying part of the service. 

3. It is urged that the reading of the Creed should be 
made optional, each clergyman deciding about it for him- 
self. The opponents of this change say that thus the clergy 
would be divided into the “damning” and the “non-damn- 
ing ;” an element of disorder and confusion would be intro- 
duced ; a congregation would be liable to have the Creed 
thrust upon them when they dislike it, or taken from them 
when they value it and are accustomed to it, just according 
to the clergyman who officiated. 

4, The remaining proposal is, keep it in the Prayer-book, 
but cease to use it in the public services; and, however 
long the reform may be delayed, this is the course which 
will finally be taken ; unless the change is put off so long 
that a more revolutionary spirit will arise, which will not 
be satisfied without sweeping away the Athanasian Creed, 
and some other things with it, out of the Prayer-book alto- 
gether. 

The most important question suggested by this contro- 
versy refers to the value of definite theological belief, the 
extent to which a correct creed is an essential to salvation. 
The one extreme view is that none can be saved who do not 
believe a certain creed ; the other extreme view is that all 
theological beliefs are of equal value, as long as they are 
held-with equal sincerity,—that all labour to learn the truth 
for ourselves, or to spread what we conceive to be the truth 
to others, is wasted effort, prompted by superstitious fana- 
ticism. The solution of the problem depends upon the 
meaning of the word “salvation.” If we understand by it 
the being saved from an impending doom, from the wrath 
of God, and the punishment due to sin in a future state, 
salvation depends on the favour and mercy of God, giving , 
us what we have not earned or deserved. Whether the 
gift comes through Christ or directly from the Father’s love 
it is equally bestowed by Divine power on certain condi- 
tions, and limited to those who comply with these condi- 
tions. Now to make this salvation conditional on the 
possession of a creed—when what a man believes is not a 
matter of his own choice, but is the result of peculiarities 
of the individual intellect, coupled with the external cir- 
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cumstances in which he is placed—is manifestly inconsistent 
with justice. To say that God is our loving Father, yet 
that He will punish intellectual mistakes with eternal per- 
dition, is a self-contradiction. To suppose that all the 
myriads of human beings who have never had the opportu- 
nity of learning Christian truth, and all the other myriads 
who have failed rightly to appreciate it, will for this reason 
perish everlastingly, is a simple blasphemy against the 
Divine government. But the true meaning of salvation is 
soundness, a healthy moral and spiritual state, the result of 
which is practical virtue and piety. To this health of the 
soul the knowledge of truth must powerfully conduce, and 
no language is too strong to express the value of all added 
light that can be poured in upon the intellect in reference 
to the greatest themes upon which human thought can be 
employed. But for truth to be thus practically valuable, it 
must be a man’s own, the result of thought, the fruit of con- 
viction ; it can do him no good if blindly assented to in 
submission to authority, or timidly taken on trust for fear 
of eternal damnation if he should doubt it. And who can 
dare to say that the belief he has found most effectual for his 
own soul's soundness must therefore necessarily be the best 
for all other men? In regard to bodily food, we smile at the 
dogmatism of one who insists that what he has found whole- 
some must as a consequence be the only right diet for all 
mankind. The utmost we may do, in regard to a dogma 
that is precious to ourselves, is to offer it to others, explain 
to them the ground on which we hold it, urge them to test 
it and judge it by their own powers and experience, and try 
whether it will not be to them also saving truth. 

Religion is a purely individual thing. In proportion as 
each for himself thinks and believes, for himself experiences 
faith and utters prayers, for himself lives up to the truth he 
sees, and exemplifies in action the love he professes to feel, 
he has a genuine and vital religion. But the whole system of 
the Church, with its claim to authority, its inelastic regula- 
tions, its uniform Liturgy for all times and places, its antique 
Creeds intended to force all minds to the same model, its 
hindrances to growth and progress, is in direct opposition 
to the principle of private judgment and the rights of indi- 
vidualism. Some great men in the Church, who perceive 
this, endeavour to modify and remodel the institution. But 
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they labour in vain. They only expose themselves to the 
charge of inconsistency by trying to put new wine into the 
old bottles. The spiritual state they strive after can only 
be attained when all fixed verbal Creeds, all uniform Litur- 
gies, all human authority in spiritual matters, all state- 
established religion, shall be for ever abolished, so that each 
man, getting what aid he can from the suggestions and 
instructions of his fellow-men, and receiving in his heart 
the influence of God’s Spirit, may form his own creed, none 
denouncing or threatening him,—may say his own prayers, 
no priest interfering with him,—and may work out his own 
salvation by the conscientious use of all the powers, mental 
and spiritual, which God has entrusted to his keeping. 


JOHN WRIGHT. 


IV.— GLADSTONE ON STRAUSS AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


Address delivered at the Distribution of Prizes in the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution, Dec. 21st, 1872. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. 
With an Introduction and Illustrative Passages. London : 
Murray. 1873. 


THEOLOGY suffers great hindrance in its attempt to ac- 
quire scientific method and certainty from the wide-spread 
conviction that, whether it be a science or no, it is a matter 
upon which every man has a right to express an opinion. 
It would ill become a writer in a Review like this, the very 
object of which is to encourage free thought and free speech, 
to maintain a contrary thesis ; but the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the fact remain the same. Any man who under- 
takes to instruct the world in relation to any other science, 
is expected to give some proof of special proficiency ; and 
a theologian who assumed to dogmatize upon biology or 
chemistry, without having made a serious study of it, would 
justly be laughed to scorn. But it would not be difficult to 
adduce instances of biologists or chemists, distinguished in 
their own line of research, who have strayed into the tempt- 
ing regions of religious philosophy without possessing a chart 
of the country, and who, instead of being laughed at, have 
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been accepted as heaven-born teachers. The public are 
slow to believe that a man who has established his claim 
to be regarded as an authority in one department of know- 
ledge, does not equally deserve respect in another; and 
when a Professor of Physics lays down the law on the first 
principles of thought, or a Prime Minister attacks Strauss, 
they cannot believe that he does not know all about it. 
And yet, if the matter be coolly looked at, the presumption 
is all the other way. The division of intellectual labour 
which is characteristic of our day, and the multiplicity of 
knowledge offered to the mind within each separate depart- 
ment of thought, are producing their necessary fruit of 
particular learning and general ignorance. Our scholars, 
and still more our men of science, are more and more be- 
coming specialists. What they do know, they know well ; 
but their knowledge is not unfrequently confined within 
singularly narrow limits. They are accurate, often profound, 
but seldom accomplished. And when they leave the region 
of knowledge which they have surveyed and mapped out 
with microscopic completeness, it may be to wander through 
another with steps almost as aimless as they are self-con- 
fident. 

These, however, are not the manifestations which chiefly 
vex the soul of a Theological Reviewer. A man who has 
won distinction in any department of thought brings at 
least a trained and powerful mind to his intellectual raid 
upon theology, and always says something which is worth 
careful hearing. Every science may be too much looked at 
from within by those who cultivate it, and it is well to 
know how it appears to those who approach it from the 
outside. But, at the same time, if theology is a science at 
all, it is one which requires not only a special apparatus of . 
knowledge to apprehend its facts accurately, but a very 
various culture to form a fair estimate of their relation to 
other facts and to one another. Real theological scholars 
know this well enough: they place Ewald, for instance, in 
the same relation to early Hebrew history, as they place 
Niebuhr and Mommsen to the legends of regal and repub- 
lican Rome. They know that in order to solve the diffi- 
culties connected with the origin and growth of New 
Testament ideas, it is impossible to have too much know- 
ledge of the currents of thought and speculation which— 
from Athens, from Alexandria, from the Scriptures of the 
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Old Testament, apocryphal not less than canonical, from 
the schools of the Rabbis, the records of which are confus- 
edly preserved in the Talmud—converged upon Jesus and 
' the apostles. But a great number of people who are more 
or less interested in theology do not see this. They can- 
not understand that to write a theological book is a task 
which requires special study or preparation. From quarter 
to quarter our table groans beneath the various results of 
this hallucination. Sometimes it is a little book, more 
modest in form than in substance, which within the com- 
pass of a few pages assumes to settle questions of which 
the most accomplished scholars speak “with bated breath 
and whispered humbleness.” Sometimes it is a whole 
system of things human and divine compressed into the 
limits of a pamphlet, all the conclusions of which are 
carefully provided for in the assumptions at the beginning, 
and which passes by every uncomfortable difficulty on the 
convenient plea of want of space. Sometimes it is a pon- 
derous volume, or even two, bristling with sham learning, 
in which the painful writer laboriously uncovers some 
mare’s nest which has been kept secret since the founda- 
tion of the world, and now in the fulness of time has been 
revealed to himself alone. These things must be the joy 
of printers, and, but that nobody reads them, would be the 
sorrow of everybody else. Whatever sense they contain is 
common to mankind, and has been better expressed a thou- 
sand times before; while their nonsense is all their own. 
We have uttered in these sentences the bitterness of nine 
long years, during which we have turned over some thou- 
sands of pages of this wasted literary work; but we have 
no expectation of doing anything to arrest its production. 
On the contrary, it is being produced at a continually 
greater rate. The larger interest taken in theology is every 
day persuading more men that they are heaven-born theo- 
logians. Our only comfort is that, after all, there is a great 
deal of this kind of thing which never comes to the birth 
in print. We had a letter a few days ago, for instance, from 
a gentleman who had not mastered the first rudiments of 
spelling or of gramimar, but who asked for aid to print his 
theological works, which were to fill five volumes and to 
settle everything. Of course he was divinely inspired, and 
all other theologians were ignoramuses. Will our readers 
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believe that we were hard-hearted enough to take no notice 
of the application ? 

There is, however, a better side to all this, although, as 
Theological Reviewers, it falls to our lot to see the worse. 
In the discharge of our duty, we have painfully to open 
oyster after oyster in search of the pearl which never turns 
up; and we naturally grow tired of a labour which meets 
with so little reward. But this literature does not trouble 
the general mind : nothing equals the neglect of the reading 
public for an ordinary theological book, except the avidity 
with which it seizes upon one which is really original and 
quickening. The time and money of the authors are waste- 
fully expended, but the patience of the world is not drawn 
upon. The fact is, that all this crop of theological weeds 
is a sign of the deep interest which religious questions are 
beginning to excite in men’s minds, as well as the natural 
result of this fresh excitement operating upon a widely- 
spread, though superficial culture. But, at all events, it 
means that the world is no longer satisfied with current 
solutions of theological difficulties. The Churches and the 
Creeds are being put upon their defence. A man who 
writes, is to a certain extent a man who reads, theological 
books ; and this general stirring of thought prepares the 
seed-bed for the great sowers of ideas, whose time may not 
be yet. Chaos goes before creation; and the ruin of the 
old is the indispensable preliminary to the re-organization 
of the new order of things. 

It is with the greatest reluctance that we accuse Mr. 
Gladstone of having added something to this heap of 
theology which is useless, if not worse. And the very 
point of our accusation is, that if he had used only a 
little of that care and circumspection which he would un- 
doubtedly give to the adjustment of a tax or the regulation 
of a tariff, he might have made a real contribution to prac- 
tical theology. It would be deeply interesting to know in 
what light some of the controverted questions of the day 
present themselves to so fine and accomplished a mind, 
-strengthened and enriched by many years’ dealing with 
men and affairs. The profound conscientiousness, the genu- 
ine religious spirit, which Mr. Gladstone brings to the 
solution of problems of statesmanship, combined. with his 
political versatility and richness of resource, would enable 
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him, for instance, to treat the relation of religion to public 
life with a masterly hand. Nor was his first essay as an 
author—the book on Church and State—however cramped 
by the necessities of a juvenile theory, at all deficient in 
that thoroughness of treatment which is precisely what we 
miss in his latest effort. Indeed, but for his political and 
personal position, so slight a performance as the Address 
at the Liverpool College which we have placed at the head 
of this article, might well be passed by without notice. 
But a Prime Minister, especially if he be one who aims at 
literary reputation and possesses all the influence of high 
character and a blameless life, cannot speak without attract- 
ing attention, even though he speak without due circum- 
spection. If he chooses to take a side in any great contro- 
versy, his very name is a tower of strength to the party 
which he espouses, no matter how flimsy and insufficient 
the arguments by which he justifies his choice. It would 
be matter of curious inquiry, how many of the Liverpool 
audience had heard the name of Strauss until they thrilled 
with horror at the Prime Minister’s eloquent denunciation 
of him. One thing we are quite sure of, that whenever 
an English translation of “The Old Faith and the New” 
appears, Mr. Gladstone’s advertisement of it will sell more 
than one edition. 

With nearly all the former part of Mr. Gladstone’s Address 
we are in full accord. We notice, only to commend, his protest 
against confining the use of the word Science to the natural 
sciences alone ; his defence of thorough and accurate train- 
ing ; his theory of education as the discipline of the facul- 
ties, and not merely the information of the mind ; his frank 
acknowledgment of English shortcomings in comparison 
with the achievements of Germany and Scotland ; his plea 
for the union of arts and letters with commerce. But these, 
though the subjects most appropriate to the occasion on 
which he spoke, were not the matters that really engaged 
his attention and fired his eloquence ; and the latter part of 
his Address, as our readers well know, was occupied by a 
description of the attack upon Christianity made by what 
is comprehensively called Modern Thought, and especially 
in this instance by Modern Thought as represented by Dr. 
David Friedrich Strauss. A question might perhaps be 
raised as to the fitness of the occasion for such a diatribe, 
and whether a continuation of the practical discussions 
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which occupied the first part of the Address might not have 
been more edifying to the boys of the Liverpool College and 
their parents who formed the majority of Mr, Gladstone's 
audience. However this may be, we will take Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own statement of his purpose as contained in the 
Preface which he has prefixed to the published Address. 


“T wish to add that the aim of my Address is not to preach 
pessimism, but to point to a specific evil for a specific purpose. 
And that purpose is to warn, I will not say to prepare—for that 
is a much larger matter—the minds of those who heard it, 
against that which they cannot fail to meet with, warned or 
unwarned. * * * I wish to place on record my conviction that 
belief cannot now be defended by reticence, any more than by 
railing, or by any privileges or assumptions. Nor, again, can it 
be defended exclusively by its ‘standing army’—by priests and 
ministers of religion. To them, I do not doubt, will fall the 
chief share of the burden, and of the honour, and of the victory. 
But we commit a fatal error if we allow this to become a merely 
professional question, It is the affair of all.” 


And again : 

“Tt is very difficult in handling such controversies to avoid 
the tone of assumption and denunciation. I desire therefore, 
once for all, to abjure all imputations against motives or charac- 
ters. Equal credit for the love of truth should be allowed by 
all to all, and the endeavour made, or at least intended, to unite 
plain speaking with personal respect.” ; 


In regard to the matter last mentioned, we cordially 
acknowledge both the sincerity and the success of Mr. 
Gladstone’s endeavour. If we cannot quite say that there 
is no “assumption” in his tone, he is certainly far enough 
from either “railing” or “denunciation.” The respectful 
terms in which he speaks of Dr. Strauss have drawn down 
upon him the fierce anger of the Record, which cannot 
endure that anything good should be said of the enemies 
of evangelical orthodoxy, even if it happens to be true. 
And the wrath of the Record is much more emphatic com- 
mendation than any praise of ours could be. 

Our indictment of Mr. Gladstone may be based upon his 
own statement of purpose. He first says that he meant 
“to warn,” and apparently only to warn. If this was all 
he meant, we cannot help thinking that he has fallen into 
the very tone of assumption which he deprecates. Warning 
is, by the very meaning of the word, the function of one in 
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authority, and we have a right to ask what claim Mr. Glad- 
stone has to the office of directing the public mind in 
regard to matters of religious belief. Had he warned this 
or any other audience as to the effect of an inconsiderate 
agitation for the repeal of the income tax, or a wasteful use 
of coal, he would have had at his back the prestige of his 
great political position and many years of successful legis- 
lation ; and his opinions, even if unsupported by argument, 
would have been listened to with the deepest respect. 
Warning, too, is a thing which is in its place in relation 
to conduct, and out of its place in relation to belief. An 
old man, in virtue of long experience, may have a right to 
warn a young man that sowing a large crop of wild oats 
does not produce the harvest of a pure mind and a fine life ; 
but if he undertakes to warn him against the atomic theory, 
he is expected to produce evidence of its falsity, in which 
case the attitude of warning is insensibly exchanged for that 
of persuasion. But if, in accordance with the statement “that 
belief cannot now be defended by reticence” (and, indeed, 
with the tenor of the latter part of his Address), Mr. Glad- 
stone means his warning to be accompanied and strength-~ 
ened by argument against the evils which he deprecates, 
our contention is, that his reasoning is quite insufficient to 
carry the weight of his assertions. His appeal is practically 
to the religious fears and prejudices of his audience. He 
produces before them the pale spectre of Straussian negation, 
and says, This is what you must come to, if you ¢ abandon 
the old orthodoxy. The method is not very worthy of a 
great master of reasoning, and has besides the additional 
disadvantage of piquing more minds into curiosity than it 
frightens into submission. Some men cannot rest till they 
have investigated the claims of spectres; and when they 
have once found out the hollow turnip and the tallow 
candle, are not easily intimidated again. 

We might say something of the curious superficiality of 
view displayed in Mr. Gladstone's survey of the Modern 
Thought against which he desires to cause “a reaction” in 
the minds of his hearers. He quotes four authors: Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Dr. Strauss, and, eredat Judewus Apella, 
Dr. Willis and Mr. Winwoode Reade. They are thrown 
down upon the page as if they all belonged to one school, 
and were the product of the same meutal tendencies. Are 
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we uncharitable in believing that they owe their co-equal 
importance in this Address to the fact that their books 
happen of late to have fallen in Mr. Gladstone’s way? As 
for the two last, we may dismiss them as having no real 
consequence in so momentous a controversy; but of the 
two first it is notorious that not only do they differ widely 
in their conclusions, but that they have arrived at what 
ground they occupy in common by singularly different 
paths. We suspect that Dr. Strauss knows little or nothing 
of that doctrine of religious nescience to which Mr. Spencer 
has come by “the high a-priori road ;” and there is no trace 
in Mr. Spencer’s speculations of any sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of that dissection of the Gospels which has been Dr. 
Strauss’s avenue to sceptical fame. The convergence of many 
distinct lines of modern thought to hostility against preva- 
lent conceptions of religion, is far too grave and complicated 
a phenomenon to be treated in this rough and ready fashion. 
Either Mr. Gladstone is ignorant of the facts of the case, 
or, knowing them, he has gone to the materials nearest at 
hand for the manufacture of his ghost. If his sole object 
in forcing “ these astonishing assertions” “thus eagerly and 
thus early into notice,” is his hope “that they will cause a 
shock and a reaction, and will compel many who may have 
too lightly valued the inheritance so dearly bought for them, 
and may have entered upon dangerous paths, to consider, 
while there is yet time, whither those paths will lead them,” 
the method will, with a certain class of minds, be effec- 
tual. But it is sadly beneath the dignity both of the subject 
and of the speaker. 

Having exhibited the ghost, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to 
otfer “a few suggestions, in the hope that they may not be 
wholly without their use.” If we proceed to examine these 
“suggestions” carefully, and to test their exact argumenta- 
tive value, we may be reminded of their suggestive character, 
and asked to note that altogether they oceupy somewhat 
less than four pages of the Address. But this is precisely 
what we complain of. Mr. Gladstone first tells us, in the 
most solemn and emphatic way, that not only Christianity 
but religion is in danger, and then puts us off with one or 
two loosely worded suggestions of defence. It surely was 
not worth bringing out the Palladium from the citadel, and 
exposing it to the enemies’ scorn, if this was all that could 
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be done for its honour and protection. Our readers shall 
judge. First: 

“You will hear in your after-life much of the duty and delight 
of following free thought ; and in truth the man who does not 
value the freedom of his thoughts, deserves to be described as 
Homer describes the slave; he is but half aman. Saint Paul, 
I suppose, was a teacher of free thought when he bade his con- 
verts to prove all things; but it seems he went terribly astray 
when he proceeded to bid them ‘hold fast that which is good ; 
for he evidently assumed that there was something by which 
they could hold fast. And so he bade Timothy keep that which 
was committed to his charge ; and another apostle has instructed 
us to ‘earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints.’ But the free thought, of which we now hear 
so much, seems too often to mean thought roving and vagrant 
more than free ; like Delos, in the ancient legend, drifting on the 
seas of Greece, without a root, a direction, or a home.” * 


We have in vain endeavoured to extract the kernel of argu- 
ment from the pulp of this suggestion. And we cannot help 
thinking that it is really only an artful re-introduction of 
the spectre, with a request that the audience will look at 
him from a fresh point of view. A man ought to value the 
freedom of his thoughts ; but then thought should be free 
without being “roving or vagrant.” What is the criterion 
by which we may distinguish freedom from vagrancy, and 
who is to be the judge? Everybody thinks that Paul was 
right when he inculeated the proving of all things; but 
somebody—who, we cannot tell-—finds fault with him when 
he utters the theoretical and practical truism, “ Hold fast 
that which is good.” Is it possible that Mr. Gladstone does 
not see that the whole controversy between himself and Dr. 
Strauss turns upon the simple question, “ What 2s good ?” 
Mr. Gladstone rests upon “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,’ whatever he takes that to be; Dr. Strauss, upon 
faith in his Universum, whatever he also takes that to be; 
but the desire of both is equally a resting-place of thought 
which shall afford mooring-ground for the duties and affec- 
tions of life. The true sceptical habit of mind, which is 
content to balance for ever between probabilities and is 
indifferent to decision, is the rarest thing in the world, and, 
wherever it exists, is much more determined by peculiarities 
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of individual constitution than characteristic of a school. 
Not the mere pleasure of wandering into “fresh woods and 
pastures new,” drives men, in these latter days, from long 
cultivated fields of thought ; but the imperative necessity 
of finding some solution of the ascertained facts of the uni- 
verse, more satisfactory than any that received religion can 
give. The very characteristic of modern scientific thought 
is that eager pursuit after fixed truth, and that resolution 
to be content with nothing less, which Mr. Gladstone by 
implication claims for the old orthodoxy. “If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” is in fact 
the word of Strauss and Renan, of Spencer and Comte, not 
less, but infinitely more, than of Mr. Gladstone and the 
Bishops, in whom, as he makes them, he must be supposed 
to beheve. For these men have one object: to find a sure 
basis for the finest individual and social life possible to 
themselves and mankind; and their criticisms and specu- 
lations are all, in different ways, an attempt to dig down to 
the solid rock of eternal and irreversible fact. They may 
throw away much that would really serve their purpose ; 
they may delude themselves at last in building upon an 
unsound foundation ; but their method is, after all, nearer 
to the spirit of Paul's maxim, than Mr. Gladstone’s way of 
warning everybody against the terrible consequences of 
questioning the soundness of the old foundations, and hold- 
ing fast to that which is good, without proving it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s next suggestion also assumes somewhat 
of the air of a warning. This age is not to estimate itself 
too highly above those which have preceded it. “It has 
been and it is an age of immense mental as well as material 
activity ; itis by no means an age abounding in minds of 
the first order, in those whom time establishes as the great 
immortal guides and teachers of mankind.” Then, after 
very briefly enumerating the achievements of the time, he 
goes on to say: “In the sphere of pure intellect, I doubt 
whether posterity will rate us as highly as we rate ourselves. 
But that which I most wish to observe is this, that it is an 
insufferable arrogance in the men of any age to assume 
what I may call airs of unmeasured superiority over former 
ages. God, who cares for us, cared for them also.”* Un- 
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doubtedly ; but then every Theist will admit that this last 
statement is equally true of the nineteenth century and of 
an age when our fathers used flint instruments, and dwelt 
in holes in the hills, in company with the cave bear and 
the woolly rhinoceros. Yet we suppose that even Mr. Glad- 
stone would not object to our affirming our superiority in 
point of knowledge over our forefathers of so remote a 
generation. What he wishes to insinuate, rather than 
states openly, as a reason for distrusting the results of 
modern thought, is, that the average of human ability is 
always pretty much the same, and that very great minds 
are not more numerous in later than in earlier centuries. 
And this is quite true; only it has nothing to do with the 
question. What has to do with it is the inquiry, Is human 
knowledge progressive? Does every latest century know 
more than its predecessors, not because it is the ablest, but 
simply because it is the latest? In regard to the natural 
sciences, there can be only one answer to this question. 
No philosopher now living may be at all comparable in 
force of intellect to Newton; but any well-taught child 
knows something of laws and forces of nature of which 
Newton was ignorant. The same is the case with all the 
sciences which regard the history of man upon the earth. 
Cambridge can shew no Bentley now, probably not even a 
Porson ; but the study of Sanskrit, and all that has come 
of it, has not only revolutionized philology, but raised it to 
quite a fresh plane of interest and importance. And though 
Mr. Gladstone would probably deny very eagerly that 
theology in itself contained any progressive element, yet 
that is clearly not the case with the sciences which are 
ancillary to it. We are in possession of quite different and 
much more efficient means of translating and interpreting 
the Scriptures than those in the hands of the Reformers. 
This is the specific contention of such representatives of 
modern thought as Jowett and Renan and Ewald. We 
have much ampler data than they had for determining the 
true interpretation of nature in relation to the idea of God. 
This is the particular assertion of such thinkers as Spencer 
and Darwin. It is no conceit on our part to recollect that 
we are the last age, and therefore heirs of all the rest. The 
shame lies in depreciating our inheritance and being tog 
cowardly to use it. 
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We pass over without comment Mr. Gladstone’s third 
suggestion, namely, that the fact that for nearly fifteen 
hundred years “many more than ninety-nine in every 
hundred Christians have with one voice confessed the 
Deity and Incarnation of our Lord as the eardinal and 
central truths of our religion,” is a sufficient answer to the 
assertion, “that the divisions among Christians render it 
impossible to say what Christianity is, and so destroy all 
certainty as to what is the true religion.” We will only 
remind him, first, that the divisions among Christians are 
not less real because it is possible to state, in loose and 
general terms, a theological proposition in which the majo- 
rity of them will agree; and next, that the appeal to num- 
bers and to unanimity is a somewhat dangerous one, being 
quite as capable of being made against Christianity as on 
its behalf. Still those who persistently shrink from asking 
about a system of doctrine the only question which it is 
important to have answered, Is it true? may find comfort 
in the recollection that, in some shape or other, a great; 
many people accept it. Of much more consequence is Mr. 
Gladstone’s fourth and last suggestion, which is, however, 
expressed as loosely as those which have preceded it, and 
halts with perplexing ambiguity between too widely dif- 
ferent opinions. 


“On one, and only one, more of the favourite fallacies of the 
day I will yet presume to touch. It is the opinion and the 
boast of some that man is not responsible for his belief. Lord 
Brougham was at one time stated to have given utterance to this 
opinion. Whether truly, I do not remember ; but this I know, 
it was my privilege to hear from his own lips the needful and 
due limitation of that proposition. ‘Man,’ he said ‘is not 
responsible to man for his belief.’ But as before God, one and 
the same law applies to opinions and to acts; or rather to in- 
ward and to outward acts ; for opinions are inward acts. Many 
a wrong opinion may be guiltless because formed in ignorance, 
and because that ignorance may not be our fault. But who shall 
presume to say that there is no mercy for wrong actions also, 
when they, too, have been due to ignorance, and that ignorance 
has not been guilty? The question is not whether judgments 
and actions are in the same degree influenced by the condition 
of the moral motives. It is a question of the principle, on 
which judgment is to be based. 

“Tf it is undeniable that self-love and passion have an in- 
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fluence upon both, then, so far as that influence goes, for both 
we must be prepared to answer. Should we, in common life, 
ask a body of swindlers for an opinion upon swindling? or of 
gamblers for an opinion upon gambling? or of misers upon 
bounty ? And if, in matters of religion, we allow pride and per- 
verseness to raise a cloud between us and the truth so that we 
see it not, the false opinion that we form is but the index of 
that perverseness and that pride, and both for them, and for it 
as their offspring, we shall be justly held responsible. Who 
may be the persons, upon whom this responsibility will fall it is 
not ours to judge. These laws are given to us, not to apply 
presumptuously to others; it is enough if we enforce them 
honestly against ourselves.” * 


We candidly confess that we are at a loss to know what 
position Mr. Gladstone intends to take up in this passage. 
We entirely agree with him that, for all the moral concomi- 
tants and applications of belief, man is responsible before 
God. We might even pursue that doctrine a little further 
than he might like, and say that when a man rests content- 
edly in orthodoxy, without ever taking the trouble to exa- 
mine the foundations of his faith, or exorcises spectres of 
doubt by any other process than a severe intellectual exa- 
mination of where they come from and what they are, he 
is guilty of a sin against powers given to him by a God of 
Truth, of which that God will not fail to take account. So, 
in like manner, we are bound not to let our intellectual pro- 
cedure be clouded by “pride and perverseness,” and it is 
our duty to follow out our deliberate conclusions to their 
practical results in conduct and life. Undoubtedly there 
are ethical offences against truth of only too frequent occur- 
rence ; though it may be fairly questioned whether they are 
most common among those who adhere to, or those who 
question, the traditional faith. But what we want to know, 
and what we cannot discover from the foregoing passage, 
is this. Suppose two seekers, equally anxious to find the 
truth, and equally resolute to shut out all lower considera- 
tions of a disturbing kind from the quest—one of whom, 
after long deliberation, rests in the cordial acceptance of the 
Athanasian Creed, and the other as cordially rejects it— 
does Mr. Gladstone wish us to believe that, with God, this 
man’s acceptance of the Creed is accounted a merit, and that 
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man’s rejection an offence? Both are responsible for the 
honesty and eagerness of the search ; is either responsible 
for the result? Or is Mr. Gladstone prepared to say that 
the honesty and eagerness are to be measured by the result, 
and that any search which does not end in the discovery of 
orthodox truth is self-convicted of moral’ defect ? 

We can hardly believe that he does intend to imply this ; 
but the recent debates in Convocation on the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed shew that there are still 
many theologians in England who do not shrink from this 
extreme view, and Mr, Gladstone’s language is at best am- 
biguous. We wish that by any words of ours we could 
make some of those self-confident clerics feel how cruelly 
unjust this talk of theirs sounds in the ears of those whom 
they accuse of a wilful perversity of unbelief. The very 
phrases of common conversation might teach them better. 
When is it that a man says, I will not believe it? When 
an unwelcome fact is brought before him, backed by over- 
whelming evidence, and, before finally yielding to a logical 
necessity, he makes a last hopeless protest of the heart. 
When does he say, I cannot believe it? Often in just the 
opposite case, when he would gladly believe if only his 
reason could be satisfied ; sometimes when affection or pre- 
ference is not at all engaged, and the process is simply one 
of balancing conflicting facts and arguments. So, in a 
majority of instances, the men who have abandoned the old 
landmarks of faith have done so with reluctant steps, and 
longing looks, often turned back. Their most sacred asso- 
ciations, their tenderest memories, are bound up with the 
spiritual home they are leaving, and they go forth, as into 
a strange land, not knowing whither. Nothing is dearer to 
them than the calm belief, the fixed heart, of their earlier 
days ; nor any prospect less alluring than to go on “sound- 
ing their dim and perilous way” in search of a safe and 
quiet harbour of the soul. Even if a hard fate condemn 
them to a life of ever seeking, never finding, the only feel- 
ing with which happier men could justifiably regard them 
would be one of mingled respect and pity: respect for the 
unconquerable devotion to truth which compels them to 
compass sea and land in its pursuit, and.pity that so fine a 
quest should, by some inexplicable misfortune, have no 
result beyond itself. And for such, as they accomplish 
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their painful pilgrimage, it is very hard to hear those who 
dwell contentedly in a settled land, and are at peace in the 
old home, reproach them with wilfully abandoning a happi- 
ness which only the keenest sense of duty could compel 
them to relinquish. When the appeal is made to God, 
though never so coarsely and arrogantly, the seekers are 
content. They desire no better than to remit their cause 
to Him. 

Whether Christianity will ultimately succeed in holding 
its own against the hostility of Modern Thought, is a ques- 
tion which we do not intend to discuss now. If it does, it 
will certainly be by help of a very different method and 
much more cogent arguments than Mr. Gladstone has used 
in this Address. 

Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 

But the Christianity which will maintain itself upright 
against the shock of so many forces, will also be a very differ- 
ent Christianity from that whose unanimity of fifteen centu- 
ries’ standing Mr. Gladstone invokes. So far as the traditions 
of the Churches are concerned, the battle is over already. 
Nothing can parallel the ineptitude of late clerical debates 
on the Athanasian Creed, except the utter indifference of 
men who are imbued with the new knowledge and feeling 
of the time, to the whole controversy. They have been, 
to them, like a war in Nephelococcygia, or a learned quarrel 
in Laputa. To array the authority of the Nicene Fathers 
against the speculations of Spencer or the conclusions of 
Darwin, is about as reasonable a proceeding as it would be 
to fight the Enfield rifle with slings and bows and arrows. 
But whether it is not still possible to find in the simplicity 
of Christian precept such an expression of the religious 
instincts which are indestructible in man as will quite 
evade the force of scientific flux and change, is another 
question, which may perhaps be answered by a generation 
more thoroughly emancipated than we are from servitude 
to old prejudices, and less hampered by worn-out husks of 
thought. If, as we believe, the science of Nature and the 
science of Man are both parts of the wider and fuller science 
of God, there must some day be developed a Modern Thought 
which will be, not at war, but at one, with Theology. 


CHARLES BEARD. 
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V.—LEVANTINE SECTS. 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By William Gifford Palgrave, 
Author of ‘Central and Eastern Arabia.’ London: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1872. 

Exposé de la Religion des Druzes. Par M. le Baron Silvestre 
de Sacy. Paris: A Imprimerie Royale. 1838. 


Mr. PALGRAVE is no ordinary traveller. He bears in 
mind that the office of a book of travels is not to teach 
geography, or history, or morals, or theology ; though its 
triumph may be to excite to the study of all. His remark- 
able descriptive power, and the transparent truthfulness 
with which he turns away from temptations to attempt to 
describe things which he has not himself seen or heard, 
carry his readers along with him in the scenery through 
which he passes, and bring them face to face with the tribes 
whose social condition he investigates. Many persons who 
have thus accompanied him through Central and Eastern 
Arabia will rejoice to have access to this volume of collected 
Essays on Eastern Questions ; and even when some of these 
may not be new to the reader, they will turn up one after 
another a face which is greeted as would be that of an old 
friend, whose name is now learnt for the first time. 

With the topography of Mr. Palgrave’s book we have 
nothing here to do. Its politics interest us mainly because 
of the distinct impression left on the mind that this thought- 
ful and unprejudiced observer believes the Western Euro- 
pean Powers have ample justification for maintaining the 
Ottoman rule, in the fact that nothing better is at present 
ready to take its place; and because of the hopefulness with 
which he predicts an accession of vigour to the Turkish 
Empire from the hardy Turkoman and Kirdish tribes on 
its north-east. But we commend the book most for its 
incisive descriptions of the present state of the religious 
sects of the Levant—descriptions which, though disfigured 
here and there by the manifestation of a spirit too con- 
temptuous, may probably do much towards keeping active 
the public interest lately awakened in all that relates to the 
religions of the nearer East. 

Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia—these are the 
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countries included by Mr. Palgrave within the generic 
term ‘East.’ The first, perplexing men by the antiquity 
of its pre-historic traditions—the last, a border-land which 
has ever afforded a battle-field for opposing ethnological 
forces—the intermediate two, illuminated earlier than all 
others by the dawning lights of reliable history—here is 
ample scope for investigation. The religious sects dwelling 
in these regions may be classed as follows : 


1. Christians : 

a. Monophysites (holding the dogma of the one nature 

in Christ), consisting of 
Copts, in Egypt ; 
Jacobites, in Syria and Mesopotamia ; 
Maronites, of Mount Lebanon ; 
Armenians. 

b. Nestorians (holding the dogma of the two natures 
in Christ). 

ce. Greeks (orthodox). 

d, Latins. 

e. Melchites, or ‘united’ members of. the various 
Eastern sects ; who, while retaining their own 
rituals and rites, have united themselves to the 
Church of Rome. 

2. Mahometans, of various types. 
3. Sects neither Christian nor Mahometan : 

a. Druses, of Mount Lebanon. 

b. Ansayrii, of Northern Syria. 

c. Yezidis, of Mesopotamia. 

d. Sabeeans, of extreme Chaldea. 


This classification differs from that of Mr. Palgrave. He 
passes by the Jacobites without mention, though these 
people form the oldest Monophysite sect ; and, however de- 
cayed, still exist in Syria and Mesopotamia in considerable 
numbers. The subtle distinctions of theological thought 
in the Eastern mind are so difficult to follow, that we can 
well understand how Mr. Palgrave has fallen into the error 
of classing the Monophysites all together as Eutychians ; 
whereas this cognomen applies only to the Armenians, the 
Syrians and Egyptians looking upon Eutyches as a heretic. 
Again, we cannot agree with our author that either the 
Yezidis of Mesopotamia or the Ansayrii of Northern Syria 
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can be properly described as ‘Christian in their origin’ 
On the contrary, neither history nor tradition connects the 
first of these two tribes with Christianity ; and the latter 
of them can be said to have been originally Christian only 
in the sense in which Mahometanism itself may be said to 
have grown out of Christianity. We follow Mr. Palgrave’s 
example in avoiding any account of either Nestorians or 
Yezidis, not for the reasons he gives, but because the readers 
of this Review have on former occasions been invited to 
discuss the peculiarities of these two sects. And, like 
himself, we must confess to being at present without suffi-. 
cient preparation to give any really reliable account of either 
Ansayrii or Sabzeans. The Druses, however, cannot be left 
out of a review of Levantine sects ; and though not within 
the scope of Mr. Palgrave’s object, we can benefit in their 
case by the elaborate “Cif not exhaustive) treatise of M. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, the last work of the great Orientalist. 

The Monophysite system was an attempt to define the 
mystery of the Incarnation, and (to use Neander’s phrase) 
was conceived of the spirit which turns away from living 
Christianity and would fain confine the essence of faith to 
these or the other dogmatic formulas. Capable of being 
traced to expressions of Athanasius himself,” obscurely ap- 
pearing in the writings of his friend Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
virtually presented by Cyril of Alexandria to, and foreed 
by him upon, the Council of Ephesus early in the fifth 
century, its condemnation at Chalcedon twenty years later 
had in Egypt no other effect than to sever the Monophysites 
of that country from the dominant Church. The Copts of 
the present day are the direct descendants of this famous 
secession. ‘The Church of Egypt,’ says Dean Stanley,? ‘is 
much more than the relic of anancient sect. It is the most 
remarkable monument of Christian antiquity. It is the 
only living representative of the most venerable nation of 
all antiquity. Within its narrow limits have now shrunk 
the learning and the lineage of ancient Egypt. The lan- 
guage of the Coptic services, understood neither by people 
nor priests, is the language, although debased, of the Pha- 
roahs. Mr. Palgrave asks: 


1 Ante, Vol. VII. p. 437, Vol. VIII. p. 110. 
2 Robertson: Christian Church, I. 449. Third Edition. 
3 Eastern Church, p. 10. 
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‘By what fate a nation, born, it would seem, to command—the 
skilful organizers of a mighty and long-enduring kingdom—the 
claimants of eternity in the imperishable monuments of their 
greatness—the builders of Thebes and the Pyramids—the heirs 
of Rameses and Pharoah—have for more than two thousand 
years remained the scarce impatient slaves, now of Persia, now 
of Greece, Rome, or Byzantium, then of Arab or Memlook princes, 
of Tartars and Turks, till they have sunk to their present deep — 
degradation—were hard to say. The extinction of national 
energy is often a harder problem to solve than its origin and 
development. Yet even now, after so long a servitude and de- 
pression, they still retain, and this may increase our wonder, 
many of those very qualities which once rendered them lords, 
not of their own Egypt and Nile only, but of Syria, and of no 
inconsiderate portion of Asia also ; crushed, but scarcely changed.’* 


The Copts have always been the scribes and accountants 
of Egypt ; and they have a natural turn for calculation and 
habits of patient and accurate labour. They care little for 
mercantile enterprize, but for the most part invest their 
savings in buildings and land. Their houses are well built; 
and, when pecuniary circumstances permit it, are furnished 
with taste and even grace. The better classes among them 
are well read in Arab and Mahometan literature, and fond 
of music and dancing. They are devout even to supersti- 
tion. Some of their more recently-built churches are remark- 
able for architectural solidity and grandeur of outline. The 
Coptic language of their rituals is unintelligible to them, 
the vernacular Arabic of the country being their common 
speech. Their Patriarch of Alexandria now resides at Cairo. 
Their numbers do not exceed two hundred thousand. 

The Jacobites of Syria and Mesopotamia are apt to refer 
their origin to the Apostle James ; they derive their name 
however, not from him, but from Jacobus Baradeus.® To 
this man is due the credit of having done most to preserve 
and extend the Monophysite churches in Syria and the 
adjacent countries under the persecutions of the middle of 
the sixth century. He was a monk of Phasitla, near Nisi- 
bis, a man of unshaken firmness and inured to hardship, 
of untiring zeal, and courage which despised all dangers. 
Disguised as a beggar, from which he derived the name. of 


a-P_ 216, 
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Al Baradai (the ragged), he traversed the Syrian provinces 
when the bishops of his sect were imprisoned, confirming 
the oppressed party by his exhortations, reviving their zeal, 
and ordaining clergy for them. The history of the sect is 
remarkable for little but their possession in the thirteenth 
century of their great Patriarch Abulpharagius. Diminished 
in importance, the sect still exists ; but are now more nume- 
rous in Mesopotamia than in Syria proper. In the Jebel 
Toor (Taurus) these people occupy not less than 150 villages. 
Their Patriarch assumes the ancient title of Patriarch of 
Antioch, but resides at Zaaferin, a convent in the hills a 
few miles north of the Mesopotamian town of Mardin.® 
Their bishops and clergy are for the most part illiterate, 
and the people generally are uneducated and poverty- 
stricken. The Romish Church has gained many converts 
among them. For several years past they have attracted the 
attention of the American Protestant missionaries, who in 
1869 were establishing a theological seminary at Mardin. 
The Syrian Christians of Malabar are Jacobites.” 

The civil war in 1860 between the Maronites and the 
Druses directed European notice to both tribes. While we 
turn away from the controversies as to whether the former 
owe their name to Maro the saint or to Maro the heretic, 
and as to whether their habitat in the Lebanon preceded or 
was the consequence of the persecution of the Syrian Mono- 
physites, it may be interesting to remark, as a curious in- 
stance of historico-theological uncertainty, that the greatest 
authorities in Eastern ecclesiastical history seem about 
equally divided as to whether the distinguishing character- 
istic of Maronite faith was the acceptance or the rejection of 
the heretical monothelite dogma; the dogma that, whether 
there be two natures in Christ or only one, either theory 
has its issue in the operation of a single will. 

Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the Crusaders 
in the twelfth century induced or compelled the Maronites 
to unite themselves with the Church of Rome, and that the 
connection has, with short intermission, been maintained 
ever since. On the Quirinal hill there is a Maronite monas- 
tery where the mass is performed in Syria¢e in accordance 
with their own liturgy. The Latin Church is in nothing 
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more distinguished from its Greek competitor than in the 
spirit of catholicity which characterizes the former as opposed 
to the narrow spirit of orthodoxy which is the bane of the 
latter. On the single conditicn of allegiance to her supreme 
authority, Rome holds out embracing arms to sectaries of 
all kinds ; insomuch that neither dogma, nor rite, nor litur- 
gical language, nor national customs, interpose insuperable 
obstacles in the way of union. Many young Maronites are 
sent from Syria to be educated in this monastery ; after- 
wards carrying back to their own country the fruits, good 
and evil, of Italian teaching. 

Mr. Palgrave says that the Maronites, more any other 
tribe of the earth, take their habitual direction of thought 
and action from their clergy, who exercise in the Lebanon 
an authority after which Innocent III. may have aspired, 
but never attained. One-fourth of the Maronite territory 
belongs to the Church. The monasteries and residences of 
the bishops and priests are for the most part large and well 
built, and the dwellers in them live in plenty, verging upon 
luxury. The connection with Rome has given them a 
smattering of Western ecclesiastical and theological know- 
ledge, unusual elsewhere in the East, but unfortunately 
coupled with a bigoted hatred of Protestantism and Pro- 
testants. Intolerant, unscrupulous, arrogant alike and cring- 
ing, base and vainglorious, fanatical and servile, are phrases 
which the author does not consider too severe to be applied 
to the Maronite clergy. 

Want of spirit seems to be the chief characteristic of the 
Maronite laity. In the towns, the poorer sort prefer the 
callings which involve least enterprize and manly vigour, 
and the ambition of the wealthier is limited by shopkeeping. 
Many of them have acquired the French language, a study 
which became popular under the French quasi-protectorate. 
Individuals have in some cases no contemptible knowledge 
of Arabic grammar and literature. In the country villages, 
though schools are numerous, little is taught or learnt. The 
husbandmen have an industry of a heavy, persevering kind ; 
and are skilful in the culture of the mulberry-tree, in the 
rearing of silk, in tobacco-growing, and in the care-of vine- 
yards. Mr. Palgrave admits, almost unwillingly, that whe- 
ther through ‘slow-wittedness’ or ‘a modified honesty,’ 
these people cheat and lie less than other Levantines ; and 
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that, left to themselves, they are on the whole a good 
tempered race, fairly sociable, imitative and laborious, with 
little inclination to either drinking or gambling. Colonel 
Churchill,’ whose ten years’ residence in the mountain gives 
him a right to speak with authority, tells us that there is 
no state in Europe where crimes are so rare in comparison 
with the population as in the Lebanon; and this notwith- 
standing that the principle of repression, as exercised by 
the authorities, is by no means such as to intimidate evil- 
doers. The Maronite population is estimated at about 
200,000. 

M. Silvestre de Sacy’s work not only gathers up every- 
thing previously known about the Druses, but is the source 
from which most later writers have taken their information. 
Translated in part by Colonel Churchill,? and summarized 
by Lord Carnarvon,”° it has been the means of bringing this 
singular people before the notice of the English public. 
M. de Sacy enables us to correct the errors of Gibbon and 
earlier writers, by embodying the contents of original docu- 
ments which had long lain forgotten at Paris and Oxford. 
By an unfortunate anachronism, he has reudered a word 
signifying the Mahometan doctrine of the strict unity of 
the Godhead by the French word ‘ Unitaire,’ which again 
his English copyists translate into ‘ Unitarian.’ We men- 
tion this in passing, lest currency be given by it to the 
fallacious notion that the religion of the Druses originated 
in a revolt against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

Druseism was an offshoot from Mahometanism. Its 
founder was Hakem Biamr Allah, a Caliph of Egypt in the 
eleventh century of our era. Lord Carnarvon ascribes to 
him a pre-eminence of guilt among the most cruel rulers of 
the East. He inaugurated his boyhood by the assassination 
of his teacher, the commencement of his reign by the mur- 
der of his best public servants, and the middle of his career 
by the death or proscription of his subjects ; and he black~- 
ened his whole life by ruthless acts and insane edicts. He 
struck off a man’s hand, then heaped money and honours 
upon him, and finally cut out his tongue. He alternately 
banished and recalled the musicians and astrologers. One 
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day he would confine and starve the women of Cairo in the 
baths or in their homes, and the next invite them to his 
palace and throw them into the Nile. Like Caligula, he 
delighted to wander about the streets by night ; like Nero, 
he kindled and exulted in the conflagration of his capital. 
In him, wickedness crossed the border of sanity, and he 
finally lived and died a madman, 

Madness and inspiration are too synonymous in the East. 
Daraza, a creature of Hakem’s, seems to have found little 
difficulty in persuading the ignorant Syrian peasantry that 
Hakem was an incarnation of the Almighty. But could we 
forget its origin, there is much in the religious system of 
the Druses with which we should find no fault. Its central 
doctrine is faith in one God, whose being and attributes can 
be neither comprehended nor described. That the inspira- 
tion of seérs and sages of old, the ‘ thoughts of all the ages,’ 
the sparks of divine light scattered over the elder religions 
of the earth, are gathered up as into a focus in a final reve- 
lation to the human consciousness—here is something to 
‘agree with and much to admire. 

From Maronites and Druses we turn with something of 
relief to Armenians. Unfortunate in lying, like Poland, 
among three powerful neighbours, their country has had, 
like Poland, to endure a triple partition. But the Turks 
(says Mr. Palgrave), unlike the Russians, have never at- 
tempted to stamp out the nationalities they have conquered ; 
and the Armenians have preserved their religion, usages and 
institutions under centuries of Turkish rule. 

About two-thirds of the nation are employed in agricul- 
ture. In the Jarge towns they are the porters and dock and 
arsenal labourers, but seldom excel as skilled artizans. But 
above all, they are the bankers aud money-lenders of the 
Levant. We learn with pleasure that they attach high im- 
portance to education, building and maintaining largeschools, 
‘the teaching in which is to a certain degree solid, and fairly 
in harmony with the requirements of the East. Mr. Pal- 
grave naively complains that few Armenian lads pursue 
their studies after leaving school, unless it be in some 
monastery, where theology and church history find life-long 
votaries. We wonder what has been his experience of 
English Jads in the like matter. On the whole, our author 
feels so favourably towards the Armenians that he has a 
good word even for their clergy. 
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It is well known that the Armenian Church is split into 
two divisions—that which adheres to the national Patriarch, 
and that which acknowledges the supremacy of the Pope of 
Rome. Some of our readers may have pleasant recollec- 
tions of a visit to a Catholic Armenian convent at Venice. 

We shall not attempt to repeat the oft-told tale of the 
theological and ecclesiastical position of the Armenians, 
and it would become us even less to take upon ourselves to 
describe either the orthodox Greek Church or the Roman 
Catholic Church as each exists in Asiatic Turkey. But we 
refer with strong commendation to Mr. Palgrave’s papers on 
‘Mahometanism in the Levant, and ‘The Mahometan Re- 
vival, as probably containing the best recent estimates of 
both subjects. He sums up with the conclusion that, how- 
ever imperfect a system Islamism may be, it is, in the 
Turkish Empire at least, a thing by no means devoid of 
vitality—‘ nay, one that may well live on to bury many of 
those who now confidently look forward to assisting at its 
funeral.’ He thinks that although the downfall of the Otto- 
man Empire and the semi-caliphate of Constantinople would 
be a severe shock to the Mahometan world, there is no rea- 
son to believe that it would be fatal to Islam itself. We — 
cannot conclude better than with the following striking 
passage from the Essay on Mahometanism in the Levant: 


‘That Constantinople is sick, the Ottoman Empire sick, no 
unprejudiced observer will deny ; though he may, without any 
discredit to his right judgment, also hold that this sickness is 
not unto death ; barring external violence, and the ‘nimis cura 
medici, the over-officious doctors. Some patients recover best 
when most left to themselves ; and of such, perhaps, this Empire 
is one. But with still less hesitation may he pronounce that 
Islam, taken apart from the Government, exhibits very few 
symptoms of sickness, and none at all of decrepitude ; and that 
if either are to come upon her, they must come from causes 
yet undeveloped and unknown. A time may indeed be in store 
when all dogmatic systems will disappear, all sectarian differences 
be obliterated, before the Communism of Humanity and the 
Unity of Divine Order; but till then, and so long as the chil- 
dren of one Father shall call on that Father by different names, 
and the scholars of one Master repeat his lesson each diversely, 
we may with tolerable confidence assert that the ‘ Allah” of 
Arabia will not want worshipers, nor the Koran of its Prophet 
those who read, revere, and follow.’ 

W. J. Lamport. 
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VI.—HISTORICAL VIEWS OF BROAD CHURCHISM. 


1. Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to 
the End of last Century: a Contribution to the History of 
Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A. Vol. I. 1870. 
Vol. II. 1871. Strahan and Co. 

2. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D. 
2 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 

3. Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Murray. 1872. 

4. Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland. By Robert 
Rainy, D.D. Edinburgh: Maclaren. 1872. 


Wiri the exception of Dr. Rainy’s able pamphlet, the 
works enumerated at the head of this article betray a re- 
markable coincidence of aim, in company with great variety 
of style and treatment. They seem designed to give fresh 
expression and a new application to the saying of the wise 
man, “That which hath been is now; and that which is to 
be hath already been.” They profess to delineate the fea- 
tures of the past, but the interest of the portraiture evidently 
resides in its felt likeness to the present. They offer to 
point the moral of bygone hopes and struggles, when in 
reality they are estimating the direction of living forces 
and attempting to construct a prophecy of the future. 

There is nothing strange about this. It is what we see 
every day. Pledged votaries of the freest ideas seem just 
as eager to advance the precedent of history as are their 
most conservative opponents. Assuredly it is no new pro- 
cess of argument which we encounter when we find the 
doubtful sanction of antiquity invoked in an emergency by 
those who profess on cther occasions to reject or even to 
despise the hallowed claims of authority. The modern 
free-thinking theist, despite his scant veneration for the 
past, is just as eager as the old-fashioned Unitarian to plant 
his new opinions on the shifting basis of a vague tradition 
of liberality derived through Puritan predecessors. With 
equal tenacity of sentiment does the rebellious son of Rome, 
when his soul is up in righteous arms to resist the long- 
delayed definition of infallibility, persuade himself that he 
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alone is severely true to the standpoint of a former century, 
and so make haste to write himself an Old Catholic. 

Thus extremes the most opposite amuse themselves at 
the same game. Even sects whose sole distinguishing 
privilege has long resided in their stubborn faithfulness to 
an idea, have caught the infection of this pattern-hunting 
tendency, and by their wistful glances backward seem to 
invite that crystallizing of their vital forces which is only 
a preliminary to their being washed away altogether. When 
Quakers grow tired of waiting upon the Spirit, and keep 
alive the memories of old glories by publishing catalogues 
of Friends’ forgotten books ; when Jews at length abandon 
their hope of Messiah, and disinter the Talmud, that they may 
entice men to forget the warning of Lot’s wife and look 
behind, we need not feel surprise at any new evidence of a 
disposition to ransack the past for the warrant of to-day 
and the inspiration of to-morrow. Why should not the 
process be indefinitely extended? Atheism too may join 
the search for precedent, and, no longer content to base its 
negations on their intrinsic merit, may humbly call in the 
witness of a former proprietor of infallibility. Meanwhile 
a whole literature of apology of this quasi-historical sort is 
eradually making its appearance in connection with the 
Broad-Church movement, a fact on which we propose to 
offer some criticism. 

That the adherents of the Broad-Church party should 
create a literature of historical appeal, is a necessity of their 
very peculiar position. They have undertaken to reconcile 
two things which are incompatible. On the one hand, they 
are bound, as servants of the State, by doctrinal definitions 
and liturgical forms belonging to a condition of mind and 
feeling which is alien to these times, and to appreciate 
which a man must turn himself into a sort of religious 
antiquarian. On the other hand, they are stirred by a lively 
sense of the mental problems and the spiritual needs which 
puzzle and agitate this present age. Their obligations and 
their instincts are at strife. It is one of those perplexing 
cases where duty and conscience seem to lead men different 
ways. Of course there is a safe and honourable outlet into 
nonconformity, which would end the strife, and permit the 
divided strands of voluntary obligation and conscientious 
persuasion to be twisted anew into a noble guiding-cord of 
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duty. But to take this step would be to cease to belong to 
the Broad-Church party, and we are considering the case of 
those who are willing to make what they can of their posi- 
tion within that party, not of those who are ready to ex- 
change it for something better, 

Conformity on the part of a man who is alleged by others 
and more than half-suspected by himself to be occupying 
an unsound position, may be, if not entirely justified, yet 
defended and apologized for, or at least excused, on two 
distinct lines of argument. (1.) Discarding the spirit of old 
enactments and formularies, and taking the dry letter as the 
measure of their legal force, it may be possible to insinuate 
new and subtle meanings, with delicate and unexpected 
manipulation, into the carefully preserved phraseology. If 
this be not enough, the hateful wall of uncompromising 
doctrine may be covered with an ivy-growth of modern 
glosses, handsome to behold, and promising to preserve 
what they excellently conceal, but in reality ruining the 
venerable structure to which they cling, and furnishing 
meanwhile nothing of substance which may replace it. 
Views which are eagerly espoused by modern Churchmen 
may seem to the cold, critical eye of an outsider suspiciously 
to resemble heresies which the Church decisively rejects ; 
but, like the brothers in the Zale of a Tub, who were deter- 
mined upon enriching their coats with prohibited embroid- 
ery, many find means of dexterously “solving the matter by 
saying, that these figures were not at all the same with 
those that were formerly worn and were meant in the will. 
Besides, they did not wear them in the sense forbidden by 
their father ; but as they were a commendable custom and 
of great use to the public. That these rigorous clauses in 
the will did therefore require some allowance and a favour- 
able interpretation, and ought to be understood ewm grano 
salis.” A patient practitioner will find that most words 
will turn many ways and bear great weights. What does 
it matter to him if some rude churl outside cannot contain 
his spleen at the success of art and skill, but must®needs 
cant to a master of logic and of language about such base 
things as casuistry and glozing? (2.) Or, again, the dis- 
tressed conformist may discreetly avoid touching the sore 
subject of the terms of his submission ; instead of explain- 
ing, he may ignore them ; he may veil them from his own 
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mind if he can; he may at any rate abstain from justifying 
thei to others. What he will attempt to justify is his pre- 
sence in association with them, or, if you please, in spite of 
them. This leads him straight to the historical method. 
He is not the first who has conformed with half a heart, or 
with an averted intellect. He claims fellowship with a 
school which has always enjoyed a certain standing-ground 
in the Church. If he can but prove this, he is safe from 
ejectment, and moreover has a tradition to appeal to. Age 
is honourable ; it is something to have lived. You may 
scout him at first as a mere adventurer who has no busi- 
ness to intrude on the premises of your establishment ; but 
when he shews you the portraits of his ancestors hanging 
on your walls, and urges that there are features of a family 
resemblance between himself and the most unlikely of your 
own progenitors, and asks how you can have the heart to 
reject him from the common inheritance, you may beshrew 
his audacity, but you cannot help perceiving that he has 
got hold of the materials of a plausible case. For he does 
not ask to eject you. “Stay where you are, dear brother,” 
he exclaims ; “elder and much respected representative of 
the family, keep your just rights; but allow me a substan- 
tial share of the family privileges ; let us be happy together.” 

There are abundant signs that the Broad-Church party 
are fatigued with the effort to reconcile modern thinking 
with the prescribed formularies of believing and worshiping. 
They are sick of that thankless task. Never have they 
been able to go into it with the zest and spirit erst shewn 
by High-Churchmen when engaging in similar labours for 
their own purposes. The keen, cool, wary acumen which 
the Anglican successors of the schoolmen delighted to exer- 
cise with a mingled sense of power and pleasure, has rarely 
been the intellectual gift of Broad-Churchmen. Nor, if 
they had possessed the faculty, could they have employed 
it to the same advantage. The High-Churchman’s work in 
this field, if suecessful at all, is successful for ever. His 
doctrines change not. Find room for them within the for- 
mularies, and his position is secure so long as the formula- 
ries last. It is far otherwise with a party which is gradually 
being educated in modern ideas. Stretch the Creed as 
much as you will to-day, it will be sure to pinch you some- 
where to-morrow. Skilfully to adjust a growing thought 
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and a given formulated Church system, so that they shall 
always be in some sort of harmony with each other, is an 
endless difficulty. There came a time in the history of the 
three brothers referred to above, when, the “fashions per- 
petually altering in that age, the scholastic brother grew 
weary of searching farther evasions and solving everlasting 
contradictions.” This is precisely the attitude of Broad- 
Churchmen in regard to the formularies of their Church. 
Accordingly they give up doctrine as hopeless, and take to 
history as at once a more pleasant, and for them a more 
profitable study. Theology is confessedly not their province. 
They ignore or decry it. “The scalded cat fears cold water.” 
Those are often the most forward to exclaim against dogmas 
in general, whose lamentable experience of them in particu- 
lar is derived from the habit of subscribing far too many of 
them, with reluctant assent. 

A legal mind first developetl the historical argument for 
the Broad Church position. No one who had the privilege 
of listening to that masterly series of special-pleadings put 
forth in the Court of Arches in 1861-2, on behalf of Dr. 

towland Williams, is likely to forget the force of thought 
and earnestness of delivery, which fairly overbore the dis- 
advantages of an indifferent voice and an unattractive man- 
ner. Nor can any one who studies that memorable Defence 
in its printed form, be blind to its great and engaging 
merits. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen takes, as the basis of his 
defence, the historical ground, that the views for which Dr. 
Williams is impeached have always numbered their distin- 
guished representatives within the fold of the Church of 
England. Although, as regards particularities of opinion 
and forms of statement, these views may be called new, yet, 
looking to their general scope and principle, they are at 
least as old as the seventeenth century, and may even claim 
to be a peculiarly English fruit of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Rome, it is true, has proscribed both the opinions in 
question and,the principles which they exemplify; so have 
many of the foreign revolters from Rome, as witness the 
Helvetic Confession ; so likewise have the English Puritans, 
as represented by the Westminster Assembly. But the 
Established Church has forborne to close the door against 
them ; nay more, that wide ecclesiastical corporation has of 
set purpose left the door open to them, and accorded them 
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something above a bare toleration, viz. a right of co-exist- 
ence with other modes of thought in the common liberty of 
the Church. Nothing can be more explicit than the claim 
here made, that the questions in dispute “ were designedly 
left open ;” nothing more clear than the emphatic language 
with which, after citing as authorities twenty-five Anglican 
divines, from Hooker to Tait, the advocate concludes : 


“T do not tie myself to the opinions of any one of these learned 
men; I do not claim for any of them the authority of the 
Church of England. What I say is this,—they have said what 
they had a right to say, and that proves the existence of the right 
on the part of others to say other things again. I am not saying, 
and it would be, I think, very ungracious and narrow-minded to 
say, All these great men are as bad as I am, and is it consistent 
to punish me, and leave them unpunished? No, my Lord, I 
would not venture to do so; it would be unbecoming, I think, 
of the character of any man who respected himself, to stand up 
in this court, and charge Archbishops and Bishops, and eminent 
divines of every kind, with hypocrisy and falsehood, and to say, 
These men were guilty of heresy ; their heresy has gone unpun- 
ished ; you cannot punish mine. What I say is, there is no 
heresy at all. I say, they said what they had a right to say ; 
and I say what I have a right to say ; and their right to say it, 
and my right to say it, are derived from the same source, namely, 
the way in which the Formularies of the Church are drawn.” 

Again : 

“T earnestly beg not to be misunderstood. I do not say that 
the writers of the seventeenth century held modern opinions ; 
they could not do so. It would have been impossible for the 
men of that age to have held the views of the men of our own. 
They had not the same facts before them. They had no science, 
no criticism ; they had but little, and that inaccurate, history ; 
but they had enough to lead them, not to identity of opinion, 
but to identity of principle.” * 


The string of twenty-five approved divines in favour of 
broad views of inspiration was indeed a Catena Patrum of 
new pattern, in which Chillingworth, Burnet and Tillotson 
might be expected to figure, but in which most men read 
with some astonishment the names of Butler, Horsley and 
Thomas Scott. However imperfect in certain respects, and 


* Defence of the Rev. Rowland Williams, D.D., by James Fitzjames Stephen, 
M.A. (1862), 108, 113, 180. 
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exaggerated in others for the purposes of argument, this ex- 
hibition of the historic lineage of the Broad-Church school 
may have been, there can be no question of its essential 
service in improving the position of that school. It re- 
deemed Broad Churchism from the perilous situation of a 
heresy to be ousted, or a novelty asking admission, and 
elevated it at once to the status of a party to be respected 
and to be treated with; its fundamental principle of-rational 
liberty possibly needing to be curbed, as outstepping due 
bounds in relation to competing parties, but certainly not 
summarily to be expelled as a fault. The judgment which 
followed substantially vindicated this view, and admitted, 
“We are dealing not solely with innovators and corrupters 
of doctrine, but with a historic party in the Anglican fold.” 

It was to be expected that the same line of argument 
should be presented with greater fulness of illustration 
when studious men had found time to pursue the subject 
more carefully into details ; and as the interest attaching to 
it was one which would rather grow than decline, it might 
reasonably have been anticipated that the history of the 
earlier phases of Broad Churchism would by degrees be 
offered to the eye of the reading public. Considerable 
courage, however, in addition to considerable learning, was 
necessary to attempt the task. The liberal movement within 
the Church has invariably been more or less the reflection 
of a deeper and more radical movement outside the Church ; 
and unless the historian were so thorough a Churchman as 
to be prepared beforehand to consecrate all free-thinkers 
within the fold, and to ban all those who remained outside, 
his occupation would involve him in what might prove not 
only a delicate, but a dangerous business of discrimination 
and re-classification. Moreover, the history of Latitudin- 
arianism is conspicuously the history of failure ; to record 
it, therefore, might just as readily serve to point a moral 
against, as to erect an argument in favour of the Broad 
Churchism of to-day. 

It is not clear that Dr. Tulloch has been aware of these 
perils in his path. He writes as a man might write who 
-was unconscious of the existence of any genuinely liberal 
thinking beyond the Anglican borders. He reproduces from 
their hiding-places the extinct lights of a past century, as 
though he did not recollect, or could not realize, that indeed 
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they have had their day, and have ceased to be, for the best 
possible reason, because already the measure has been applied 
to their power of illumination and guidance, and the verdiet 
of their incompetence to shine as beacon-lights for ever has 
long since irrevocably gone forth. As studies of the seven- 
teenth century, Dr. Tulloch’s sketches are full of brilliancy 
and power. As contributions to a ripe religious history of 
that wonderful period, they are disfigured by a certain nar- 
rowness of view, if not of aim, which much interferes with 
their usefulness in relation to the problems of our own 
time. i 

To illustrate this failing it is not necessary to go further 
than the title of Dr. Tulloch’s book. Rational theology and 
Christian philosophy in England in the seventeenth century 
does indeed promise to furnish the essayist, or the graver 
historian, with a rich and noble theme. A few phrases 
which escape in the Preface incline us to hope that a wide 
justice is about to be done to a subject so ample and invit- 
ing. 

“The ‘ Rational’ element in all Churches is,” we read, “ truly 
the ideal element—that which raises the Church above its own 
little world, and connects it with the movements of thought, the 
course of philosophy, or the course of science—with all, in fact, 
that is most powerful in ordinary human civilization. Instead 
of being expelled and denounced as merely evil, Rationalism has 
high and true Christian uses.” “The conditions of real advance 
are only to be found in a wide and intelligent comprehension of 
all that has gone before, in the spread of a thorough yet wise 
criticism, and the increase of the simplest Christian virtues in 
every Church—patience, humility, charity.”* 


These words ring true; but, alas, they are bells which 
eall us to what far more closely embodies the spirit of an 
ecclesiastical discourse than the freedom of a philosophical 
lecture. It soon becomes manifest that we are to curb our 
wandering steps, and restrain within the limits of Angli- 
canism the search for traces of a rational theology ; while 
for Christian philosophy, even on Anglican ground, we may 
look neither on the right, towards the High-Church divines, 
nor on the left, towards the Puritan preachers; but must 
cast in our lot, so long as Dr. Tulloch has us in hand, with 


* Tulloch, I. x, xiii. 
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» those who, we are told, are pre-eminently “the Rational Theo- 
 logiansof the time,” namely, the Latitudinariansand the Cam- 
bridge Platonists. Dr. Tullochis perhaps scarcely able to mea- 
sure our consequent feeling of disappointment. Apparently 
he believes that his mental telescope has swept the whole 
horizon of rational religious thought in England during his 
chosen century; it never occurs to him that we should find 
fault, at the outset, with his contracted range of view, and 
complain of an injustice done, not to any particular thinker 
here and there, but to the breadth and the depth and the 
height both of the Christian thinking and of the radical reli- 
gious speculation in that age. We believe this narrowness 
is to a great extent the unconscious result of a polemic aim, 
which undoubtedly actuates Dr. Tulloch in his choice of a 
subject. “The questions discussed by the Liberal Theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century,” he wishes us to under- 
stand, “are very much the questions still discussed under 
the name of Broad-Churchism.”* Exactly ; and therefore 
it comes to pass that Dr. Tulloch constructs his book on the 
misleading principle of discussing exclusively those ques- 
tions which interest the Broad Church of the nineteenth 
century, under cover of the ampler name of rational theo- 
logy and Christian philosophy in the seventeenth. Itis with 
an eye for modern instances that he studies the wise saws 
of the past. Indeed, the design of the book to subserve a 
home use is early indicated in the tell-tale phrase, “a mo- 
derate party,” which is cleverly used to designate the English 
Latitudinarians. The very same causes which influenced 
Principal Wishart in 1742 to reprint at Edinburgh the Select 
Sermons of Benjamin Whichcote, with a dedication to young 
ministers and students in divinity,+ have evidently actuated 
Principal Tulloch to tell in 1872, the story of Whichcote 
and his coadjutors. No reasonable fault can be found with 
the desire to represent Broad Church or moderate principles 
as living in the page of history ; but to describe a treatise 
which has this confined object in the large terms we have 
so frequently quoted, is to be guilty of something more than 
a misnomer. 
Some of the narrowness which is apparent in Dr. Tulloch’s 
treatment is perhaps due to the serial origin of his book, 


* Tulloch, I. xii. + Tulloch, II. 95. 
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and the essay form in which many of its sections originally 
appeared. No indication is given in the Preface that such 
was the case, yet the fact may partly explain what other- 
wise seems accountable only on the hypothesis of a delibe- 
rate contraction of vision. All the character-sketches except 
one in Dr. Tulloch’s first volume, as well as the historical 
introduction to his second, appeared originally in the shape 
of separate although related studies, scattered over the num- 
bers of a well-known periodical between the years 1867 
and 1871. It is a pity that we were not informed of this, 
or else that the necessity for this information had not been 
superseded by a more thorough fusing together of the col- 
lected parts, and a more modest estimate of the relation 
of the whole to the great subject of seventeenth-century 
rationalism and theosophy. If the heading prefixed to 
the sketches when they first began to appear, “ Studies in 
the History of Religious Philosophy in England,” had been 
retained as the title of the whole, the work, instead of dis- 
appointing, would have rewarded expectation. Papers that 
are written a bit now and a bit then, want more than the 
binder’s boards and string to give them the personal iden- 
tity of that noblest work of man, a book. We are far 
indeed from saying that Dr. Tulloch has not bestowed time 
and pains on the revision and extension of his labours ; for, 
besides that the second volume is almost altogether new, 
we light upon frequent traces of careful amplification in the 
course of the first. Yet still there is room for improvement 
in the result, and this even in the way of mere writing. 
The style is often quite unprepared for a strict examination, 
shewing haste and want of care.* 

It is of more moment to notice, as the unquestionable 
result of discoursing upon a great topic in piecemeal fashion, 


* We began by noting some of these inequalities as we read; and in justifi- 
cation of the above remark, we will point out one or two at the beginning of 
the first volume. We have already quoted a sentence in which ‘‘ Instead of 
being expelled” does duty for ‘‘ Instead of deserving to be expelled ;” other 
instances of slovenly work occur on p. 7; e.g., ‘‘the unhappy influence exerted 
by Luther’s personal name and injlwence;” and, just below, a period ‘‘is spoken 
of by the Germans themselves as a new scholastic epoch, from its similarity to 
the absurd and wasteful argumentativeness which characterized the age pre- 
ceding the Reformation.” An author who can write as wellas Dr. Tulloch can 


whenever he pleases, should not speak of an epoch as similar to an argumenta- 
tiveness. 
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that the author's mind concentrates itself in succession 
upon each part of the subject, and goes deeply into the 
immediate interest of the section in hand, but refuses at 
the same time to look round upon the whole with the 
constant, equalizing gaze of the overseer-in-chief. To this 
cause, quite as much as to the polemic aim of the book, we 
are willing to attribute some of the narrowness of view 
which detracts from its catholicity. If we miss from its 
pages any mention even of the names of those whom we 
are accustomed to revere as masters of rational thinking on 
religious subjects, and founders of true Christian philoso- 
phy, we must remember that, in spite of its high-sounding 
title, the book is but a series of sketches, and that it did 
not enter into its real design to be complete as a whole, but 
only to be finished accurately in its parts. 

There are some deductions, however, to be made from 
this allowance. Take, for example, the mention of Baxter. 
It was not necessary to the progress of the subject as 
actually treated that his great name should be referred to 
at all. But at any rate he should not have been shoved 
into a foot-note with as little ceremony as is applied to 
Calamy, nor should the memory of his mighty spirit have 
been degraded by the foolish suggestion that if he had 
“managed well” and accepted a bishopric he might have 
possibly won a place in the Tulloch gallery of Latitudinarian 
worthies. Here is the precious foot-note in question : 


“Both Baxter and Calamy were in a certain sense moderate 
men, and, if what is known as the Worcester Declaration (Octo- 
ber, 1660) had become law, they would have probably accepted 
the preferment offered them in the Church of England. But 
they had many narrow prejudices, and neither Calamy, at Breda, 
nor both at the Savoy Conference, can be said to have managed 
matters well in the interests of a Comprehensive Church.” * 


Perhaps not; for Baxter was certainly no Latitudinarian. 
Yet here is a-crucial instance of the essential unsoundness 
of Dr. Tulloch’s principle of classification, that when the 
account is being taken of those great minds of the seven- 
teenth century whose influence has been most powerfully 
felt in the direction of enlightening and liberating Christian 
thought and Christian love, there should be no place found 
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for Baxter, save in a few words by way of disparagement 
in a foot-note. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen did far better than 
this when he cited Baxter—not only as “an ordained and 
beneficed member of the Church of England,” but as “the 
most conscientious of men”—to bear testimony on behalf 
of the broader view of scriptural inspiration. Mr. Hunt, 
too, makes a very Just remark when he says: 


“How wide in one sense is the difference between Richard 
Baxter and Lord Herbert; and yet, on his better and more 
rational side, how near does the great evangelist of the seven- 
teenth century approach the first and purest of our English free- 
thinkers !’* 


But Baxter's witness to liberal theology is larger and 
deeper than can be cited in any extracts from his works, 
large-thoughted and deep-hearted as they are. Baxter has 
done what the Latitudinarians have not done, and never 
can do; he has inspired a succession of earnest, God-fearing 
minds with the genius of his single-minded integrity and 
his comprehensive charity. His keen and subtle intellect 
he could not convey to his spiritual successors ; his special 
opinions and controversies they have outgrown or neglected ; 
but whereas the Latitudinarians are dead, and history accords 
them at best but a handsome sepulchre, Baxter still lives, 
and will ever live, in the spirit of a free, true, charitable, 
uncompromising religious faith. 

If the ecclesiastical point of view from which his book 
is written tempts Dr. Tulloch into such signal injustice to 
Baxter, we cannot be surprised that he should pass by, with 
an air which ill becomes a philosophical historian, the 
Socinian contributions to rational theology in the seven- 
teenth century. Socinianism with him is not calmly weighed 
as a phase of religious thought, but is pushed aside as a 
“charge” to be repelled and resented. He is very angry 
with Aubrey (whose acquaintance he seems to have made 
since 1867) for ranking Falkland and Hales among the early 
Socinians of England. He vehemently excepts against the 
opinion of “certain limited dogmatists,” who are guilty of 
supposing that to “argue vigorously and directly for the 
claims of reason in the interpretation of Scripture and the 
criticism of dogma,” is “to partake of the nature of Soci- 
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nianism.” He indignantly denies that “to rest finally in 
the arbitrament of enlightened Christian thought must be 
to rest in something short of, or contrary to, the conclusions 
of evangelical theology.” * Now this language, though it 
may come naturally enough to an advocate of what Dr. 
Tulloch, speaking elsewhere of the dogmas which Servetus 
rejected, calls “the traditionary theology,” ought clearly to 
have no place whatever in the impartial mouth of a purely 
rational theologian, or a calmly Christian philosopher. 
Whether the Socinian scheme is well or ill founded in 
Scripture, whether it is more or less enlightened than the 
evangelical theology, is beside the question at issue; at 
least it may claim the merit of an honest and independent 
effort to realize, in harmonious union, those two great ideas 
of theology and philosophy which Dr. Tulloch appropriately 
characterizes on his title-page. We cannot help commending 
to Dr. Tulloch the following pregnant passage from Francis 
Osborn (1589—1659) for a juster view than his own of 
the light in which Socinian tendencies were regarded by 
many thoughtful minds in the century under consideration. 


“T erant the Socinians are not at this time unworthily looked 
upon, as the most chymical and rational part of our many divi- 
sions ; yet going contrary to the ancient Canons of the Church 
(esteemed in the school of the Fathers the best grammar of a 
Christian’s creed), and wanting the principal buttresses of pre- 
scription, universality and consent, to uphold the convenience 
and justifie the truth of their doctrine, I cannot award them so 
much approbation as they seem in reason to plead for; yet am 
so far confident that if just proof can be made of their adulterat- 
ing the faith of antiquity, few professions extant can justly take 
up the first stone against them....... And other less probable 
opinions may learn this candour and charity from them, not to 
bar heaven-gates against all professions but their own; or, like 
our retailers of New Lights, pull passengers into their preaching- 
houses by the sleeves, as if all wanted religion but themselves.”’+ 


Enough has been said of the blemishes upon a fine book. 
Let us freely own its sterling merits. Dr. Tulloch has un- 
rolled for us a series of noble portraits ; men of whose high 
thought and learned attainment any Chureh might be proud, 
and from the presence of whose goodness and ‘simplicity of 
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purpose one goes away feeling at once abashed and inspired. 
It was a happy idea to begin with Falkland, the only mem- 
ber of the series who was not a divine. The character and 
surroundings of this remarkable man, faintly indicated in 
the opening sketch of 1867, have been worked out in the 
1872 volume into a most admirably developed picture. We 
are allowed in this study to enter pretty fully into the intel- 
lectual and literary life of the age, which is depicted with a 
greater breadth of colouring and with touches of a more 
human interest than can be said to be the case with most 
of the succeeding essays. We owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Tulloch for reviving, with so much power and appre- 
ciation, the memories of that circle of wit and genius which 
is lightly celebrated in Suckling’s Sessions of the Poets, and 
more intimately portrayed in the pages of Clarendon. 
“ Good old Ben” Jonson’s literary reign was not yet over ; 
Selden brought his “stupendous learning” to the society 
which he delighted by his unfailing gooduature and refined 
courtesy ; George Sandys, the traveller and poet, was there; 
selfish Waller there displayed his brilliant gifts; Carew 
and Davenant among poets, Hales and Chillingworth among 
divines, Kenelm Digby and Wat Montague among dispu- 
tants, with a host of minor lights of the age, were gathered 
in this companionship of letters and taste. A considerable 
space in Dr. Tulloch’s memoir of Falkland is occupied in 
restoring some of the memories of this cluster of bright 
intelligences ; but it is space turned to the best account. 
We see in what a genial air of literary culture and of social 
freedom the leading spirits of that time moved and thought; 
and we are prepared by this preliminary knowledge of their 
easy intellectual fellowship, for the high tone which charac- 
terized the subsequent efforts of some of them in the larger 
world of life and speculation. Of Falkland, one is almost 
tempted to say, in the bright opening words of old Chaucer's 
description : 


“ A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the timé that he first began 
To riden out, he lovéd chivalry, 
Truth and honour, freedom and courtesy.” 


Dr. Tulloch takes the highest view of Falkland’s charac- 
ter, and of his religious foresight. Perhaps the tamer esti- 
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mate by Mr. Sanford, in his Studies of the Great Rebellion, 
comes nearer to an appreciation of the whole man, on his 
weak as well as his strong side. Still we part from Falk- 
land in Dr. Tulloch’s pages unwilling to have our perfect 
faith disturbed, and not simply gladdened, but made better, 
by the feeling that we have come under the indelible influ- 
ence of a hero of religious chivalry. 

Following Lord Falkland, in Dr. Tulloch’s first volume, 
are sketches of Hales, Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor and 
Stillingfleet. Of these, the account of Chillingworth, with 
the analysis of the Religion of Protestants, a Safe Way to 
Salvation, is perhaps the most generally interesting. Dr. 
Tulloch has a great power of investing a subject with the 
earnestness of his own mind, and he succeeds in making 
even dry discussions attractive by the force and reality with 
which he presents them to us. They live over again to him, 
and he makes them live to us. Some of his character- 
phrases, shot out by the way, are peculiarly apt and reveal- 
ing; as, for instance, where he speaks of the “suppressed 
yet hurrying vehemence” of Chillingworth, or christens 
Stillingfleet “an ecclesiastical giant-killer.” 

Closing the first volume of Dr. Tulloch’s book and open~ 
ing the second, means entering on what is not so much a 
new phase of the same subject, as a new subject distinct in 
itself, though related, like the former, to the history of free- 
dom within the Church of England. We began the study 
of the first division of the work by familiarizing our minds 
with the gay and gifted group of poets and thinkers among 
which Falkland shone, and Hales meditated with a grave 
smile a little apart by himself. We turn now to the quiet 
cloistered life of Emmanuel College. In the home of Puri- 
tan traditions and learning, there is growing up a party of 
young philosophic divines, in whom the old Puritan fervour 
is subdued and tempered into a gentle, loving, quiet, mys- 
tical spirit, which revives the best attributes of the Neopla- 
tonism of a bygone time. It is not a party destined to lead 
in affairs, or to exercise any command over the world of 
thought. Neither by word nor by work will it make itself 
extensively known. It is destitute of the practical impulses 
and intentions which directed the speculations of Chilling- 
worth or Jeremy Taylor. Its mission is not to become 
popular, but to pursue, in an inner world of its own, the 
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lofty communings with which its own spirit is sublimed 
and fed. Falkland and Hales and their followers are earnest 
pleaders on behalf of great objects which may affect a 
nation’s welfare and a church’s stability. Compared with 
these, John Smith and Henry More seem like dreamers in 
a wild, who live apart from nationality and church connec- 
tions, and away from the mundane sphere which contains 
them. 

Whichcote alone entered the busy world of London ; but 
not till late in life, when his strongest days were over, did 
he become a distinguished City preacher to an “auditory 
judicious, but not very numerous,” which included John 
Locke. Whichcote’s good fortune in instilling liberal ideas 
into the ripening mind of Locke (which is not referred to 
by Dr. Tulloch) is almost the sole abiding evidence to our 
day of that power as a preacher which we find highly 
eulogized by his contemporaries. John Smith, the pupil 
of Whichcote, reminds us at many points of Henry Scougal, 
the tender pietist of Aberdeen. There is the same eventless 
life, with its early close and saintly memory; the same 
loving preservation of a spiritual portrait of rare and calm 
beauty in the funeral oration of a friend ; the same survival 
of the man through the silent influence of a few precious 
legacies of his short-lived genius. Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, which has been republished from time to 
time, though it is little known in England, may be picked 
up on nearly every old book-stall north of the Tweed ; and 
it is the solitary survivor to our day of a quasi-mystical 
literature in Scotland which at once culminated and was 
extinguished in the Bourignian heresy. Smith’s Select Dis- 
courses were reprinted by Wesley, who himself had a strong 
mystical side; and as one of the volumes of his Christian 
Inbrary they have become known throughout the length 
and breadth of the Methodist community. But who turns 
now to the ponderous folios of Henry More? Who prizes 
the tiny volume of John Norris’ Miscellanies? Who gives 
his days to Glanvill’s Hssays ? How many readers of Bunyan 
ever heard of Patrick’s Pilgrim? Even Cudworth is more 
named than read; and of Culverwell, Worthington, Rust 
and Fowler, the very names have almost dropped into an 
irretrievable oblivion. 

Dr. Tulloch has brought them before us again with 
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reverent care. Being dead, they speak once more ; and if 
it were in them to do yet doughtier service in death than in 
life for the principles which they held dear, he has put 
them in the most favourable light for accomplishing their 
mission. But we look for no such accession of power to 
their spirit, as would fit them to take such a position. Many 
of them were clear thinkers; few of them were earnest 
workers, in harmony with the high ideals of their thought. 
Their broad schemes of comprehension, their subtle philo- 
sophies of religion, were like speculations thrown out upon 
the air. Practically they came to nothing, for their authors 
took no steps to ensure their coming to anything. Terms 
of communion, formularies of belief and conditions of sal- 
vation, stood as before upon the statute-book of the Church ; 
with scarcely an appreciable effort made for their removal 
by men whose philosophy and whose faith were alike at 
variance with the symbols they subscribed and the worship 
they endured. The result might have been anticipated. 
The men died, and their philosophy died with them ; their 
liberality expired with themselves. The grievances against 
which they chafed; the hard terms, which they tried to 
explain away, but made little endeavour to remove, stood 
where they were. They stand there to this day. So marked 
was this purely theoretical liberality, as opposed to a vigor- 
ously practical reform, a characteristic of the rational theo- 
logians of whom we speak, that the very name Latitudinarian 
was regarded as tantamount to apathetic or indifferent. It 
conveyed an idea of indolence rather than of breadth; and 
was synonymous with the negation of theology rather than 
its purification and elevation, and establishment on an en- 
larged and firm basis. ‘“ Why, thou art,” quoth Manly, in 
the Plain Dealer (1676), “a Latitudinarian in friendship, 
that is, no friend; thou dost side with all mankind, but 
wilt suffer for none.” 

To credit Anglicanism with a monopoly of that sort of 
intellectual and spiritual discernment which is described 
in Dr. Tulloch’s pages would be a monstrous error. The 
Cambridge Platonists were confessedly an offshoot of Puri- 
tanism. The relations between Tuckney and Whichcote, 
first as tutor and pupil, afterwards as friendly controversial- 
ists when one was Master of Emmanuel and the other 
Provost of King’s, are described by Dr. Tulloch in one of 
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the most interesting portions of his second volume. The 
intellectual as well as the moral strength of Puritanism 
went ‘into ejectment with its scruples; its less robust and 
more sentimental side remained to find in Neoplatonism a 
salve for its doubts and hesitancies. Baxter, as we have seen, 
is placed by Mr. Hunt on a par with Herbert.of Cherbury, in 
point of clear intellectual light, rising above dogmatic control 
and Church limitations. Aud, in general, we believe that 
all the greatest names to be found in Dr. Tulloch’s list as 
favouring, within Anglican conditions, a theology of the 
spirit, may be paralleled, if not surpassed, outside the 
Anglican pale. Thus, to choose an example out of the 
first volume, take Jeremy Taylor. Against Taylor we 
should place Milton; the Liberty of Prophesying is great, 
the Areopagitica is greater. Then, for an example out of 
the second volume, take Henry More ; Neoplatonism never 
soared to loftier heights than in More; Dr. Tulloch justly 
regards him as a high type of Christian theosophy and 
mysticism. But then the English Quakers present higher 
types; among them are to be found both freer and more 
permanent manifestations of theosophic power and insight. 
An injustice is done not only to the men who are ignored, 
but to the whole thought and religion of the age which was 
eapable of producing them, when the Falklands and Stil- 
lingfleets, the John Smiths and Nathaniel Culverwells, of 
Anglicanism are alone selected as speeimens of the freer 
intellectual and-spiritual life of the time; while such men 
as Milton and Baxter, John Howe and John Saltmarsh, on 
the one hand, Lord Brook and Peter Sterry, George Fox and 
Robert Barclay, on the other, are passed by unregarded. 
Those it was right to honour ; these it was wrong to neglect. 

Mr. Hunt’s first volume has already been noticed in this 
Review. As his work proceeds, it increases in interest and 
breadth, and bids fair to become a most useful guide to the 
religious thinking of England. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of its perfect fairness and impartiality. If, in 
reading Dr. Tulloch, we are constantly reminded that 
rational theology means, with him, rational Anglicanism, 
in Mr. Hunt’s pages we should seek in vain for a single 
expression at variance with the utmost catholicity of treat- 
ment. He writes undeniably in the interest of the Broad- 
Church party ; but he betrays no effort to play into the 
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hands of that party. His book will serve their cause only 
in so far as that cause may be identified with the spread 
and power of independent religious thinking throughout 
the country. 

“T am dissatisfied,” says Mr. Hunt, in the Preface to his first 
volume, “and I suppose most men are, with the spirit in which 
the history of religion in England is generally written. If it is 
the work of a Churchman, it takes the form of a defence of the 
Church of England ; if by a Nonconformist, it is a defence of 
nonconformity.” * 


And again, in the Preface to his second volume : 
“T have kept strictly to the plan of merely recording’ what 
men said. The significance of these controversies and their’ value 


to the philosophy of history may appear more clearly in the last 
volume.” + 


Of course the success of this manner of writing the 
annals of religious thought will depend very greatly on 
the power of selection possessed by the author, and his 
conscientious use of that power. It is as easy to select in 
the spirit of an advocate as to write in that spirit. No one 
can complain that Mr. Hunt has misused his opportunity, 
or given an intentionally unfair presentation of the argu- 
ment on any side. Hence his book has a very high value 
for those who want to come face to face with the represen- 
tative thinkers, great and small, heterodox and orthodox, 
who have added in any fashion to the theological stores of 
this country. And if we were directing a student as to the 
best way of “getting up” the subject of the Latitudinarian 
and Plotinist writers, we should advise him, first of all, to 
read carefully the fifth and sixth chapters of Mr. Hunt's 
first volume, for by this means he will reach the naked 
mind of the authors in question. Then he may, with per- 
fect safety, proceed to occupy himself with Dr. Tulloch’s 
eloquent plea. He may or he may not see cause to adopt 
Dr. Tulloch’s reading of the story ; but at least he will not 
have espoused the cause of the Latitudinarians without 
having perceived the close connection of their ideas with 
earnest unfettered opinion outside the Anglican fastness. 
Moreover, he will have been furnished with materials for 
tracing the origin of those ideas to a common revolt against 
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principles and methods of interpretation which were the 
rule among the Anglican divines of that day, and continued 
to be so, long after that day had passed. 

The arrangement of Mr. Hunt’s second yolume is not so 
lucid and systematic as that of his first. This would be of 
less consequence if each writer and book, taken up for exa- 
mination, were carefully dated, either in the table of con- 
tents, or in the margin of the work, or in both. A compa- 
ratively small amount of trouble bestowed upon this simple 
matter would greatly assist in clearing the reader's sense of 
sequence and proportion in his studies. The author remarks 
that he has indeed “generally mentioned who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the time of any controversy or 
the public activity of any great writer.’* This ecclesi- 
astical but not very useful mode of reckoning, eked out by 
the chronological tables of Bishops at the end of each 
volume, is almost the only indication of an Anglican point 
of view which we have observed in any part of the work. 

By far the most interesting as well as the most original 
portion of the second volume consists of abstracts of the 
various literary productions of the English Deists. Neither 
foe nor friend had hitherto been found to render them such 
impartial justice in their own language. Some of these fine 
papers have already appeared, in company with Dr. Tulloch’s 
sketches, in the columns of a Review. They very well bear 
reprinting with small alteration, for they are not mere 
essays, but literal reproductions of the pith and substance 
of the Deistical writings they report. To incorporate them 
into the body of the-work, nothing more was needed than 
to find their chronological places and to deposit them there. 
If some of them seem disproportionately long and full, we 
must remember that the work to which they belong is still 
unfinished, and it is impossible at present to say how they 
will bulk in relation to the whole. That the open and 
candid statement of these doubts and thoughts in the same 
volume which contains the history of the controversies on 
Toleration, of the Nonjuring schism, and of the Trinitarian 
controversy, must lead to a wiser appreciation of their place 
and work, we cannot but believe. 

We can guess pretty much how Dr. Tulloch would have 
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treated these writers if they had come in his way. Free- 
thinking would have been spoken of as a “charge” to be 
shaken off an Anglican’s memory like any wicked and in- 
credible calumny ; and professed free-thinkers would have 
been allowed no place whatever in the records of rational 
theology or in the scheme of comprehension. We have an 
instance in point. Hobbes, who, free-thinker or not, was cer- - 
tainly a rationalist, does fall in Dr. Tulloch’s way ; and there 
is a very brilliant passage in his second volume, in which Dr. 
Tulloch describes with great justice the intellectual strength 
and spiritual weakness of the attempt made by “the great 
genius of Hobbes to.... reinstate on a philosophic basis the 
principle of arbitrary authority.”* Yet he never loses the 
opportunity of letting fall an intimation that he has doubts 
of the intellectual sincerity of Hobbes’ writings. 

* To higher minds,” he tells us, ‘it was evident... . that their 
real drift was to undermine the foundations of religious truth, and, 
under a show of respect for it, to leave no rational basis for reli- 
gion at all. They were not deceived, as some modern critics 
have been, by the religious form and phraseology of his writings.” t 


How different is the spirit of Mr. Hunt’s frank avowal : 


“The first solution which offers itself is the supposition that 
Hobbes did not write sincerely,—that under pretence of defend- 
ing revelation, he took every opportunity of raising doubts con- 
cerning it. This supposition is untenable. We do not know 
what any man believed if we do not know what Thomas Hobbes 
believed. If we doubt Ais sincerity, we may as well doubt the 
sincerity of any man who ever professed to be a Christian. 
Hobbes may be extravagant. or eccentric ; he may even be irre- 
concilable with himself, or, what is more probable, not always 
understood ; but there is no reason for supposing him insincere.” f 


A spirit of generous dealing with every writer whose 
work falls within the scope of Mr. Hunt’s analysis is the 
leading characteristic of his procedure. Its reward is the 
contidence with which we may consult him, and the reliance 
we may place on his determination to put the full facts of 
every case before us, so far as he can come at them himself. 
We are especially glad that he has taken pains to place 
the position of the English free-thinkers in its true light. 
Rightly understood, that position cannot fail to convey a 
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lesson of deep significance to those who are considering the 
prospects of Broad Churchism. Either Broad Churchism 
means free-thinking or it does not. If it does not, it means 
nothing except the religious indifference which has in all 
ages proved the bane of Latitudinarianism. 

Need we explain that we use the word free-thinking in 
no invidious sense and with no covert allusions? If is as 
a term of honour, not of abuse or reproach, that we employ 
it. Ifthe existence of the Broad-Church party implies this 
—that there are men in the Anglican Church who are at 
least trying to think freely, then history is at hand to tell 
them that they must follow up the liberation of their thought 
by determining to get rid of the shackles of their existing 
Creeds and Formularies, and resolving to stand clear of the 
too stringent terms of Church fellowship which cramp and 
confine them. Sooner or later that must be done, whatever 
the sacrifice, or history will again have to record its melan- 
choly lesson. The Latitudinarians failed to obtain that in- 
fluence on the public mind which the free-thinkers gained 
and kept. The light of the moderate and comprehensive 
party went out in the night; the free-thinking influence was 
transmitted, in strong force, from England to Germany, and 
has returned, like a flood, upon the land of its origin. Sin- 
cerity and personal force are worth everything in the battle 
of opinions ; the courage of conviction will always prevail, 
where the hesitation which sees the true and chooses the 
expedient drops down into well-merited insignificance, with- 
out confidence in itself, without influence upon the world. 
John Hales and Henry More, with all their beauty of 
thought and charity of spirit, affect us only like curiosities 
in a museum of departed greatness; Anthony Collins the 
free-thinker, and Shaftesbury the Christian theist, are mak- 
ing their mark continually deeper and more visible upon 
the intelligence of the age. When will Christians learn 
that a single act of divine bravery, a single renunciation of 
sight for faith, a single rejection of seeming power and posi- 
tion for the bare luxury of truth, gives that real command 
of circumstances and of men which no ingenuity of plan or 
of policy can possibly imitate with any shadow of success? 
One sturdy God-fearing Puritan, declining the blessings and 
the benefits of conformity for a clear conscience’ sake, does 
more to assert and to establish the spiritual freedom with- 
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out which there is no sound religious life, than is effected 
by ninety and nine cultured conformists who feel no 
scruples. 

Dean Stanley has crossed the border to vindicate the 
efficacy of Moderate views and Erastian principles in a re- 
consideration of the history of “that native Church, which 
was cradled amidst controversies, and has fondled them as 
a luxury ever since.”* It is not without significance that 
Dr. Tulloch dedicates his Rational Theology to the Dean of 
Westminster, who, for his part, has forestalled the compliment 
by a graceful reference to “my own St. Andrew’s, with the 
genial intercourse and varied learning which has so often 
cheered my studies.’+ This interchange of courtesies is a 
token of more substantial services to come, in behalf of a 
common cause. If we ask why the two friends should, as 
it were, have exchanged territories; why the northern plough- 
man should have turned up the southern soil, while the 
southern gardener culled heather from the mountain sides, 
the answer will probably be, that it is often easier, and 
sometimes safer, to point a moral by talking at people than 
by directly addressing them. The Principal of St. Andrew’s 
would scarcely have ventured to write a book calling the 
Scotch Moderates the salt of the Kirk ; but he allows us to 
draw our own inference, after duly impressing the fact that 
the English Latitudinarians were the salt of Anglicanism. 
The Dean of Westminster would probably consider it un- 
dignified to appeal to English Dissenters not to disestablish 
their National Church ; but he has no difficulty in beseech- 
ing the Scotch seceders to rally round to the defence of 
theirs. 

“One of the most distinguished of living Scotsmen,” says Dr. 
Stanley, “ once pointed out to me the striking architectural effect 
which presents itself on ascending to the old city of Edinburgh, in 
the well-known view of the Hall of the General Assembly as seen 
through the vista of the Free Church college. Nowhere is either 
seen to such advantage as when the chief institution of the Church 
of the Disruption forms the foreground of the chief seat of the 
Church of the Establishment. Take away either, and the effect 
would be annihilated. This is a parable which applies to Esta- 
blished Churches and Seceding Churches everywhere. ‘The 
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Mother Church, whether of England or Scotland, can only be 
properly appreciated when rising behind the foreground of the 
Dissenting Churches. The Dissenting Churches would lose half 
their significance if the Established Church, whose shortcomings 
they desire to rectify, but from which they derive their original 
life, and which serves to them as a centre and support, were 
swept away. It was a miserable intolerance when the Established 
Church in ancient times endeavoured to prevent the growth of 
Nonconforming communities that satisfied peculiar wants which 
from its very nature it could not satisfy. It would be a still 
more inexcusable barbarism if in our more enlightened age 
Seceding Churches were in their turn to insist on a new Act of 
Uniformity, and, by destroying the Established Church, extin- 
guish aspirations which they can never satisfy because they deny 
their lawfulness and condemn their development. But they 
can render to the Church and the nation of Scotland services 
peculiarly their own ; they can, in times to come, as in times 
past, keep alive in the heart that peculiar fire of devotion and 
warmth which in Established Churches is sometimes apt to die out 
in the light of reason and the breath of free inquiry, just as the 
Established Church has been the means of sheltering the intelli- 
gence, without which devotion dwindles into fanaticism, and the 
charity and moderation, without which the most ardent zeal 
profits nothing. For these and for a thousand like ministrations 
there is surely ample room, without the necessity of diverting the 
energies either of the National Church or of its divided branches 
into the contemptible rivalry of destroying and crippling each 
others’ usefulness.” * 


This is both an affecting and a perfectly legitimate plea 
for the co-existence of Churches which severally represent 
various phases of a nation’s religious life, and for the cultiva- 
tion of mutual respect and charity in their relations to each 
other. We welcome it as one of the most really liberal- 
minded utterances on the Church question to which Dean 
Stanley has given the sanction of his honoured name. It 
will be observed that we have here no mere theory of com- 
prehension ; what is stipulated for is the correlation of ex- 
isting Churches, on the ground that there is for each a field 
of peculiar wants and aspirations which it alone can supply, 
which no other can ever satisfy. This is the very ground 
ou which the Nonconformist rests his case. It is pleasant 
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to receive an unsought testimony to its validity from so 
chivalrous a son of the Church as Dean Stanley. No one 
asks for permission to “destroy” the Churches either of 
England or of Scotland, so called ; the Nonconformist plea is 
for reducing them to an equality in the eye of the law with 
the Churches which surround and outnumber them, leaving 
the wants which they satisfy and the aspirations which 
they nourish to remain the true foundation of their position 
and prosperity. Yet while grateful for an admission which 
really involves the concession of all that we demand, we 
cannot forbear to inquire, on what principle of equity can 
one of the Churches, correlated as the Dean describes, claim 
to be established by law ; and in what genuine sense of the 
term can it, even though remaining established, continue to 
employ the designation, National ? 

This non-comprehensive and mutually forbearant theory 
of Church and Secession is evidently in part to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that it has been expressly calcu- 
lated to suit the meridian of Scotland, where there is no 
striving against the patent fact that Dissent occupies the 
foreground, whether we regard its intellectual consistency, 
its religious life, or its foothold in the hearts of the people. 
Dr. Tulloch, with his thoughts occupied for the time being 
in English affairs, and not improbably casting an eye 
of longing towards the very different attitude held by the 
English Establishment in relation to Dissent, as compared 
with anything which the sister Establishment can claim in 
relation to Free Kirk or Seceders, draws the moral of his 
book in an advocacy of a somewhat indefinite scheme of 
comprehension. 


“Starting with the sacredness of religious conviction in the 
individual and its divinely incompressible character, our Rational 
Divines,” he says, meaning those of England, “did not yet any 
of them sink into individualism, or dream of a ‘ dissidence of 
dissent.’ They felt the awful reality of the religious problem, and 
that religion was something beyond all State compulsion, but they 
did not therefore abandon the idea of a National Church. They 
sought to modify the idea—not to subvert it. What is known as 
the ‘Voluntary principle’ was then unknown, and would not 
have appeared to them a principle at all: No doubt modern 
Voluntaryism has sprung in some degree from their root-thought 
—the sacredness of religious conviction, and the absolute autho- 
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rity of conscience therein. But let men differ as they may in 
religious opinion—this was no reason, according to our divines, 
why there should not be common worship and a common Na- 
tional Church..... To bar the threshold by a summary of Chris- 
tian theology, which all must receive as the eondition of entrance 
to it—nay, under the peril of damnation which it pronounces 
upon misbelievers—is not only to narrow and sectarianize the 
Catholic communion, but to subvert its essential idea. ... Instead 
of resting upon a creed, in any purely dogmatic or scientific sense 
—in other words, upon a special Theology, which was the Puri- 
tan conception—the true idea of the Church is that it is conti- 
nually in search of a higher Theology,—a more comprehensive and 
perfect co-ordination of the spiritual facts lying at its basis. In 
this view the Church is not a separate spiritual society either in 
the form of Prelacy or of Presbytery, Calvinian, Arminian or Soci- 
nian in its tenets. Such divisions are already sectarian in their 
very conception. It is the nation itself in the aggregation of its 
spiritual activities—its collective Christian life and wisdom work- 
ing with freedom, yet subject to the common order and law.”* 


Brave words; would that they came from a spirit as 
brave! The idea of the Church here presented is both 
noble and true, and in God’s time, we believe, destined to 
receive its large realization among men. But who are the 
Latitudinarians that they should except meantime against 
the Puritan uprightness, and make fine speeches for free- 
dom, and lucidly discourse of the blessings of comprehen- 
sion, dwelling as they do inert within the privileged walls 
of an exclusive Church, whose threshold is closely barred, 
and which on their own showing has not only narrowed 
and sectarianized, but actually subverted, the essential idea 
of Catholic communion ? 


‘* Thou to wax fierce 
In the cause of the Lord !”’ 


Let us return to Dean Stanley. His studies of the 
Church History of Scotland gain considerably from their 
presentation in the lecture form, and are delightful reading 
both from the peculiar ease and beauty of diction in which 
their author is pre-eminent, and from the many striking 
reproductions of life and character which they contain. 
There enters into all Scotch history a subtle element of 
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weird extravagance and enthusiasm, redeeming the frequent 
pettiness of its exploits, and passing over without difficulty 
into a peculiar and characteristic force of humour. This 
element is presented just as strongly in the ecclesiastical as 
in the secular history of Scotland, relieving its hardest 
phases of controversy, and rescuing its most obscure periods 
of inaction, from a stolid and colourless dulness. For this 
romantic side of his subject, Dean Stanley, as might have 
been expected, has constantly been on the watch. He has 
succeeded in presenting it with a keenly appreciative per- 
ception, tracing its presence and development, with great 
skill and tact, in many directions which will be quite new 
to most of us. 


“ When we read that in heavy showers of rain St. Ninian rode 
on without a drop falling on his book of devotions except when 
a light thought passed through his mind, and that Robert Bruce 
the Covenanter made a long ride to Stirling under the same cir- 
cumstances, perfectly dry, whilst his less godly companion was 
drenched to the skin, we feel at once that, though divided by the 
chasm of many generations, and by the widest revolutions of opi- 
nion, we are not only in the same physical atmosphere of endless 
mist and storm, but in the same spiritual atmosphere of wild 
credulity and inexhaustible imagination.” * 


The faults which blur Dean Stanley’s account of Scotch 
Church history are neither few nor small. To begin with, 
we are prepared for some remarkable omissions in the story 
by the candid statement in the Preface, that “some of its 
most conspicuous personages, such as John Knox and 
Andrew Melville ; some of its most conspicuous features, 
such as its system of education and discipline ; some of its 
most conspicuous events, the General Assembly of 1638 
and the Disruption of 1843,—have been passed over, partly 
as sufficiently well known, partly for other reasons equally 
obvious.”+ It is difficult to understand what just or good 
reasons there could possibly be for some of these exclusions 
even in the case of the briefest exposition of the subject. 
Scotch history, of any kind, without John Knox, is a sheer 
impossibility. Everywhere on Scottish ground the genius 
of that great mind haunts us, whether we speak of it or 
not. Its influence is not lessened by ignoring the period 
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of the Reformation, in its due place between the Medizval 
Church and the Modern Episcopal Church ; nor by finding, 
as a set-off against the Scotch Luther, “an Erasmus in the 
wide and polished culture of George Buchanan ;” nor by 
imagining that, “if his royal pupil had fulfilled the theolo- 
gical promise which he gave in his earlier years, Scotland 
might have had on her throne a monarch as Latitudinarian 
as Maximilian II. of Germany, or as William the Silent of 
Orange.”* The hiatus is not repaired by a portrait of 
Rutherford, “the true saint of the Covenant,” nor compen- 
sated by the speaking likenesses of Carstairs and Robertson 
as representatives of another school. The omission is simply 
fatal. For Knox, as Mr. Froude well says, was “the one 
man without whom Scotland, as the modern world has 
known it, could not have been.” 

Dr. Rainy is severe, but not too severe, on the defects of 
Dean Stanley's work. Especially just is his general estimate 
of the Dean’s failure in the deeper regions of Church his- 
tory, and the causes of that failure. 


“ Perhaps,” he says, “ Dr. Stanley does thoroughly understand 
us. But if so, I shall take leave to say that it is his first great 
success in this department. Through all his works—works 
written always so charmingly—works that bear token of an eye 
which nothing picturesque escapes, either in the physical or the 
moral world—this is precisely what one misses—a sympathetic 
appreciation of the deeper and the stronger currents of religious 
life and of doctrinal controversy. In Dr. Stanley’s pages, move- 
ments dependent on these have their outside wonderfully depicted, 
but their inner meaning scantily realized. And the reason is 
plain. Dr. Stanley’s mind turns. ever to the limitations, the 
compensations, the counterpoises, which balance and qualify all 
assertions, which take away the sharpness of the definition, 
which temper and assuage the confidence with which it is pro- 
pounded. That habit of the understanding may or may not be 
desirable in itself; but let this be remembered, that Church his- 
tory has been mainly made, certainly in all its worthier passages, 
by men of intense convictions, and hardly without the experience 
- of intense conviction shall it be understood or represented.” + 


A very striking instance of this inability to enter into 


the language of intense spiritual conviction is presented by 
the Dean’s reading of some remarkable words which occur 
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in a private writing of Dr. Chalmers. “‘Oh that He pos- 
sessed me with a sense of his power and his love,’ he ex- 
claims, after an interval of twenty-six years, ‘as He at one 
time possessed me with a sense of his goodness and his 
power and his pervading agency.” The inference is drawn 
that Chalmers looked back with a “longing recollection of the 
earlier days when he lived in the great ideas which are the 
foundation of all religion."* Dr. Rainy’s exposition of the 
true force of Chalmers’ lament gives occasion for a really 
fine effort of spiritual analysis. 


“ As to the sentence quoted, I marvel that one who has read the 
literature of so many Christian schools as the Dean could so mis- 
take it. The days referred to were referred to just because in Dr. 
Chalmers’ belief they were the days before the awakening of the 
true religious life. In those days, in Dr. Chalmers’ case, as in 
many another, a glow of earnest sentiment and high enthusiasm 
gathered around the great ideas of the Divine power and omni- 
presence. They were true thoughts, and worthy to be realized 
with such a glow of feeling; and this perception of truth he 
ascribed to the Author of all good gifts. But it was his delibe- 
rate and assured judgment that this kind of religion, in his own 
case, was the religion of one who had not returned to God, who 
had not bowed to God’s will, who had never realized his own 
relation to God, who was not at peace with God.... And that 
completeness of delighted sentiment, that thorough entrancement 
in the great thought he spoke of, was possible, just because the 
feeling never touched the real question between God and him, 
never revealed to him his true self nor the true God. A change 
came. ... The revelation came of a Saviour, of an atonement, of 
grace, of the divine omnipotent love that saves. the lost, of holi- 
ness that thrilled his heart with a sorrow and a longing he had 
never known before. henceforth he lived in a new world, a 
far greater world, a far intenser. As the narrow material hea- 
vens of the old astronomers have broken up and widened, to our 
eyes, to infinite depths that our souls ache to fathom, so his 
moral and spiritual horizons fell back every way. But while it 
opened for him a far truer, deeper peace, that new world was in 
one sense less peaceful than the former; for him, as for each 
man who experiences such a history, it became a scene of con- 
flict—hopeful, trustful, joyful conflict, yet stern, and often weary. 
Ah, to have the whole soul brought to final harmony with the 
hopes and longings that this new world inspired, with the new 
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apprehension of what God is, Christ is!—that was so great a 
thing, and a thing so withstood by the strange rebellious princi- 
ple within, that the heart strove and yearned with sorrowful and 
contrite longings. To be so attuned to the meaning and pos- 
sessed by the power of holiness and love, the pitying love that 
bends over sinners, as once he had been with impressions of mag- 
nificent and unwearied power! But the latter, how possible, 
how unresisted, how easily, in those early days, it could touch a 
mind like his; the former, how hard and high, how all but im- 
possible, the continued experience of life through death! ‘Oh 
that He possessed me with a sense of his holiness and his love, as 
once He possessed me with a sense of his power and all-pervad- 
ing agency.’ ‘I was alive without the law once, but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and I died.’ ‘ Nevertheless I 
live, and the life I live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave himself for me.’”* 


The main controversy between Dean Stanley and Dr. 
Rainy relates to the true view of the character and influence 
of the Moderate party within the Scotch Establishment. 
The Dean’s artistic pictures of manners and men during 
the Moderate reign go no way at all towards reconciling his 
opponent to the teaching and character of the school which 
they represented. It is a question not of sentiment and 
style, but of religious life and power. 


“The Moderates, he thinks,” says Dr. Rainy, “ were not alto- 
gether destitute of some connection with religious earnestness, 
and they developed a striking activity in general literature. For 
the rest, he likes the men, he likes their tone ; as mental com- 
panions he gets on with them, and is at ease with them, therefore 
he recommends them. Did ever mortal so trifle with life ques- 
tions ? + 

The attitude of Dean Stanley towards the Moderate con- 
ee a is sufficiently decided, but very insufficiently sup- 
ported by a fair presentation of the historical facts of the 
case. He rejoices in the palmy days when “there began 
the full ascendency of that great philosophic virtue and 
Evangelical grace in the Church of Scotland, of which the 
naine has in these latter days been used as though it were 
the title of a deadly heresy, but which the Apostle has em- 
ployed to designate one of the most indispensable of Chris- 
tian duties in the impressive précept, ‘ Let your moderation 
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be known unto all men.” ”* He claims too, strangely 
enough, for the Church of Scotland, that its “glory is, ac~ 
cording to the ‘golden maxim’ of the ‘ever-memorable 
Hales, to carry, like the prophet Amphiaraus, a blank shield 
with no device of sect or party.”+ 

Let us see what Dr. Rainy has to say respecting the rise 
and progress of this much-vaunted Mederate element : 


“The development of all this in the Church of Scotland may 
be marked by a series of stages. First, you have a generally 
Latitudinarian tendency, with a disposition to dwell only slightly 
on what is peculiar to Christianity as a supernatural revelation. 
Still, a certain marked devoutness is retained, and a dignified 
Christian demeanour cultivated and cherished—the idea being 
entertained that a more true and perfect type of Christian teach- 
ing and life is thus presented. This style has its representatives 
in such men as Principal Leechman, of Glasgow. In those who 
receive their training under such men an advance is discernible. 
This generation has practically embraced the idea that Christian 
teaching and influences, though they may be presumed to be 
important, are so mainly as they contribute to promote the 
social excellences which the age values ; and so everything pecu- 
liar to Christianity figures as subordinate to those especial types 
of social and literary excellence. Such men were Carlyle, coarse 
and jovial, and Robertson himself, so able, refined, and literary. 
Partly contemporary with them, but rather following at a more 
advanced stage, are men who have become conscious that all this 
requires a scheme of teaching to sustain it very different from 
the Church’s faith ; and they are irritated by that consciousness. 
They writhe under the standards to which the Church is bound, 
which an earlier generation seemed not to care to question ; so 
came the lapse into Secinianism in various parts of the Church, 
It is to be accounted for, partly as the adoption of a theological 
system more congenial to the prevailing spirit of the men ; partly, 
however, it is just the expression of revolt, in the form that 
happens to be suggested and to lie nearest ; and so it was con- 
nected in the case of many with a revolt against a number of 
other things besides sound doctrine. .... Setting culture before 
truth and life, the secondary interest before the primary, Mode- 
ratism became inevitably the antagonist of our Scottish religious 
life.” t 

No doubt this passage is written with the orthodox theo- 
logian’s dislike of heresy, as well as with the religious man’s 
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repugnance to spiritual apathy and the decay of honest con- 
viction; yet we see no reason to question the essential 
justice of its view, regarded as a pure matter of history. 

We have seen what is the theory of the Church and her 
function entertained by Dr. Tulloch and Dean Stanley. As 
a fitting conclusion to his pamphlet, Dr. Rainy has also 
furnished us with his thoughts on this subject, and the pas- 
sage deserves quoting in its entirety. It is written in 
controversy with a man of varied gifts and distinguished 
culture ; but no one, we imagine, can fail to recognize here 
qualities of mind and heart which rise immeasurably above 
the level of controversy, and principles which effectually 
shame that shallow and merely literary treatment of a great 
subject which originally called forth Dr. Rainy’s reply. 

“Tn closing these lectures, let me remember that there are 
matters of more importance. I have had to speak for the inde- 
pendence of the Church. Dean Stanley is mistaken if he thinks 
either that we take it up as a mere tradition, or that we wish to 
use it for the maintenance of any mere tradition. We wish to 
be free to bring the present faith and life of the Church to bear 
on present duties, present trials, present questions. We think 
it indeed a wise use of freedom to recognize the constitutional 
basis which supports our action and tends to its strength and 
continuity, in the past history of the way by which God has led us. 
We think it a wise use of freedom not to be carried with every 
wind of doctrine, not to fall down and worship whatever comes 
to us in the name of culture and civilization, We think that in 
the past Christ has been with his Church, and taught her many 
things out of the Scriptures which we do well to hold fast. We 
believe, at the same time, that more light will break out of the 
Word, as the Church pursues her way under the discipline of 
Providence. We have to deal with the present, not according 
to past convictions, but according to present convictions ; not 
according to the beliefs of our fathers, but according to our own ; 
we have to convey, in so far as we represent the Church, the 
message and the influence which Christ's Church ought to con- 
vey to the men of our time, who inherit the past and are looking 
forward to the future. For that we would be free of every bond 
except the regard we owe to Christ’s word, and the regard which 
He has appointed us to have to one another’s convictions in 
shaping our message and our action. ‘That has never been an 
easy task at any time. It is not like to be an easy task in our 
time. Perhaps it is well that it should not be easy. 

“Can I speak of this, and not add also, that if any will say to 
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us, in any of our Churches, ‘You are far below such work as 
this, we have no reply except to listen, and to confess that 
indeed we are far below it? The more we feel how far below, 
the better for us and for the work itself. For the worst enemies 
of the Church’s liberties have been ever those who vaunted those 
liberties, but failed to use them well. Therefore I implore you 
to remember, if you have agreed with me in any of my state- 
ments, as I would be myself reminded, that the independence of 
the Church means nothing unless it crowns a true and various 
Christianity that goes before. Let us take heed what it is to 
mean with us—with us during the few years we are to remain 
members of the Church on earth. O that liberty might mean in 
all our Churches intense devotedness and unsparing service! If 
it shall mean that—if it shall mean a heart that sets the good 
cause first and labours to carry it forward in every land—if it 
shall mean, not zeal to build up our own sect or party, but a love 
for our people, our own Scottish people, those of them who love 
us, and those who love us not, an enterprizing courage to con- 
front their difficulties, to bear their burdens, to heal their sins— 
if it enable us to cherish that high temper yet lowly spirit, out 
of which may arise men of fire to be our missionaries and our 
ministers and our elders, men prepared to spend their years with 
small care for earthly ends and much for the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus—if it lead us to devote to this cause the utmost we 
can reach of learning and culture and means, yet so that we keep 
all subordinate to the one great aim, fusing them all into a faith- 
ful service of Christ—if we maintain and increase among us the 
consciousness of what conversion is, and what following Christ 
is—if, being free, we are humbly candid towards divine teaching 
and charitable towards the brethren—and if we are taught to 
deal with all questions, not as servants of the world, and not as 
servants of the past, but as servants of the truth and of the Lord, 
—that will vindicate our independence at the bar of history. 
Nothing else will ; nothing else ought. And then how securely 
might we smile at the poor talk which balances culture against 
faith! For then how surely and how completely all things should 
be ours !”* 

Here at least speaks the voice of one whose heart is in 
the theology of his Church, but whose eye is directed not 
upon the past put upon the future. When will the voice of 
the Latitudinarian be ready to declare a thought so sinewy 
and strong, conjoined with a faith so true and heroic? 


ALX. GORDON. 
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VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue task of recording the ecclesiastical events of the quarter 
has to a large extent been taken out of our hands by the contri- 
butors to the present number of the Theological Review. To Mr. 
Wright’s article on the Athanasian Creed we refer our readers 
for an account of the debates in Convocation on that subject, and 
for the actual terms of the synodical declarations provisionally 
adopted by the Lower Houses of Canterbury and York. Mr. 
Stevenson’s article carries the discussion of Mr. Knight’s case by 
the Free Presbytery of Dundee down to the meeting held on 
Wednesday, March 12th. At that meeting Mr. Knight read a 
very able and singularly moderate reply to the report of the 
Committee appointed to consider his article on Prayer in the 
Contemporary Review. This was followed, after a very brief 
discussion, by an adjournment of the Presbytery for a week, when 
a motion by Dr. Wilson to proceed judicially against Mr. Knight 
was carried by 30 votes to 5. The largeness of this majority is 
significant ; and so too is the fact that the amendment to Dr. 
Wilson’s motion, moved by Mr. Somerville, and intended, we 
suppose, to be friendly to Mr. Knight, was to the effect that “the 
Presbytery find nothing in the article by Mr. Knight calling for 
judicial procedure, but earnestly admonish him to be more careful 
in future as regards his teaching, so as not to advance immature 
views on Christian truth, that unsettle men’s minds and disturb 
the peace of the Church.” Mr. Knight protested against the 
finding of the Presbytery ; but it is clear both that his enemies 
intend to make an example of him, and that his friends are 
neither powerful nor zealous enough to prevent their doing so. 
On the whole, and apart from the personal annoyance to an esti- 
mable and conscientious man, we cannot profess to be sorry at 
this issue. To the world outside it will be very instructive to 
know how very little freedom of thought is permitted in the Free 
Church. 

We owe to the kindness of the Rey. Patrick Stevenson the 
following series of extracts from Mr. Knight’s speech. They are 
given with his authority, and will furnish “an accurate though 
of course imperfect outline of the philosophical position which 
he assumes, and of the character of his defence.”* 


* The day on which the Dundee Presbytery met to pronounce their censure. 
on Mr. Knight was also the day on which the first School Board of that city 
was elected. It is a significant fact that Mr. Knight was returned at the head . 
of all the Protestant candidates. He polled nearly 2500 votes more than the 
next below him on the list, and above 4000 more than Dr. Wilson, the clerk 
of Presbytery, who has been implacable in his pursuit. The town of Dundee 
is evidently wiser and more liberal than its ministers. 
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“The aim of my paper on Prayer is apologetic—its intent, design 
and tendency, conservative of the faith of Christendom. I have said 
some things in it against the pleadings of the physicists who deny to 
us any verifiable knowledge of the supernatural, as severe as I am 
able to advance the counter plea. I begin, however, by a concession 
of what it appears to me that the progress of physical inquiry has 
made increasingly clear, viz. the invariability of the laws of nature. 
But this concession is but the scientific equivalent of a theological 
doctrine which lies in the very forefront of the Church’s creed. That 
theological corollary or equivalent is the immanence of God in nature, 
working all in all, according to inviolable laws which are the expres- 
sion of His eternal will. Now I consider that scientific research into 
the laws ef the universe, with which the physicists are busy, is itself 
a divine study, inasmuch as it is an attempt to trace the thoughts and 
interpret the agency of God in creation ; and that therefore all science 
has of necessity a theological side or aspect. The substance of all 
that I have said in reference to God’s relation to the universe is this 
—that, whatever be the way in which He announces his presence, He 
is everlastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
omniactive. And the essence of all that I have advanced touching 
prayer is this—that inasmuch as in all the processes of physical nature 
we see the agency of this omnipresent Mind and all-prescient Love, 
as all that comes to pass is the expression of the Divine will (except 
what is disorderly, inharmonious or evil), the attitude of the creature 
towards the Creator’s providence ought not to be that of a petition for 
change, but simply that ef a dependent child accepting whatsoever is 
divinely given. But in so far as nature (whether human nature, or 
the physical world) is abnormal, diseased, disturbed or inharmonious, 
this creature may ask the Author of all te remove the discord and the 
evil, and make petition for change.” .... “Is this recognition of the 
Divine agency within the whole realm of nature and the whole 
course of providence, by universalizing instead of specializing it, to be 
described as the advocacy of ‘entirely atheistic principles’? Is the 
attempt to induce men to be less earthly in their prayers, less unreal 
in their devotions, by lessening the clamour of their requests for ex- 
ternal good, and bidding them ‘take no thought for the morrow’ in 
reference to that, while all the urgency of their petition is turned 
inwards to the region of their own disordered humanity, and the love 
of duty represented as the very breath of the interior life, is this to be 
condemned as heretical? I ask, has it come to this, that an attempt, 
be it successful or a failure, to induce men en philosophical grounds 
to see God everywhere around them, to trace all power and force and 
efficiency to Him as the very pulse of nature, is to be branded as 
atheistic ; and that a line of pleading which interprets the most disas- 
trous events as the expression of God’s will (as real and absolute as 
the greatest earthly felicity would be), is to be stigmatized as a heart- 
less heresy ?”.. . “ If these laws are regarded as created existences, now 
apart from God, to be bent and manipulated by Him at pleasure ‘ from 
without, God is cut off from His own laws ; creation is regarded as 
an iron framework underneath Him, to be animated or not as He 
pleases, with which He may occasionally interfere, if so disposed. On 
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the contrary, I regard these so-called ‘laws’ as an absolute expression 
of His will, because He is Himself for ever behind the chain of phy- 
sical sequence, as the omnipresent life of which they are the mere 
indices.”.... “A meaning is attempted to be extracted out of my 
words which will amount to a denial of the miraculous ; and it is said 
I have given no certain sound as to miracle, when, in the opinion of 
the Committee, I was called upon to do so. Taking the latter accu- 
sation first, I maintain that J] was under no obligation at all, when 
discussing one question of theological science, to travel into other 
problems that border it, but are distinct from it. All that can be 
required of an accredited teacher of this Church is, that his teaching 
does not contradict the Confession ; and that I have not done. It is, 
indeed, a new demand that those who have subscribed. a certain Con- 
fession of Faith owe it to their Church, when they venture to discuss 
a problem of present experience, to wander back into a historical ques- 
tion of past experience, and to give a deliverance onit. I submit that 
Tam the best judge whether I ought or ought not, in treating one 
question, either to touch on others, or guard myself against possible 
misconstructions. For where would this principle end? For the same 
reason, namely, to guard against misconceptions, I should have brought 
into that article cautions and caveats innumerable—that I am not to 
be supposed to deny this doctrine, that I am a believer in that one, 
and that I have never contradicted a third. Now I have subscribed 
that document which is the legal standard of this Church ; and, until 
the Court finds and proves that I have contradicted its teaching, it is 
utterly illegal for any member of it to bring charges or insinuations 
against what I have actually said. Where is the liberty of the Church, 
if that liberty is not guarded by law? I maintain that I, and all the 
office-bearers of this Church, have the protection of the law in this 
matter. But can it be credited that a Committee of this Court, after 
trying to explain away, or to cast their own suspicions over my allu- 
sions to the miraculous, when not discussing that question at all, 
suggest that I should add a new deliverance on this subject for their 
satisfaction? This I decline to do. I have said nothing, I have taught 
nothing, I have suggested nothing, I have implied nothing, against 
the faith of Christendom on this subject.” .... “The only deliverance 
in the Westminster Confession on the subject of miracle is to this 
effect : ‘God, in His ordinary providence, maketh use of means ; yet 
is free to work without, above or against them at His pleasure.’ To 
that statement I have given, and I give, entire assent. But I make 
no addition to it. I cannot advance farther, and attempt to define the 
nature of the miraculous, simply for this reason, that whatever I 
added would be only an opinion, not a statement of belief legally 
demandable from any minister of this Church. And therefore, in 
behalf of others who may enter the Church, and against whom such 
a demand might ke quoted as a precedent, I must protest against it.” 
.... “The real point of difference between myself and my critics on 
the point of petitionary prayer is in reference to a point on which I 
maintain that the Confession of Faith is silent—on which, therefore, 
difference of opinion is legally permissible within our Church, and on 
which I consider that I have the combined warrant of Scripture and 
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of reason. As to the validity and power of prayer within the spiritual 
sphere, there is no difference of opinion, and no debate. As to its 
validity within the physical (in so far as that is disordered), there is no 
difference of opinion, and no debate. As to its influence in the mixed 
experience of human life, when the petitioner is in any circumstance 
of trial, perplexity or misgiving, there is no difference, and no debate. 
Farther, in reference to all things within the physical sphere which 
are the outcome of Providential Goodness, all that is hourly coming 
to pass in the Divine evolution of events, we may pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done.’ But to make suggestions, under the pres- 
sure of apparent calamity, that we would like the course of physical 
events to be different from what it is or is apparently about to be, that 
we would like more rain or less rain, that we would prefer fewer 
storms, milder weather, earlier harvests, less piercing winds, an alter- 
ation of the elements of nature ; as to this I consider that we should 
not obtrude our wishes (which may be capricious or selfish, which are 
certain to be unenlightened, and the answers to which we can never 
verify), but should simply accept with thankfulness what is divinely 
given, and honour God’s will by acquiescence. And I farther believe 
that the fact that the actual course of nature and the fitful current of 
human wishes occasionally conflict, is one of the many means of dis- 
ciplining the human spirit, and of educating us in trust, resignation 
and filial dependence. Those who differ from me believe that we may 
ask God for whatsoever we like as to things physical, even although 
our wishes may be supremely foolish. My contention is, that we 
ought studiously to learn God’s will from the actual course of events, 
and patiently to discipline our wishes into accordance with it. The 
Report (of the Committee) says that my restriction of the sphere of 
prayer on that solitary point is ‘detrimental to the people of God,’ 
On the contrary, I maintain that it tends to their supremest welfare ; 
that, by deepening trust and repressing selfishness, it evokes their 
reverence and tends to the glory of God.”.... “The doctrine which 
the Report (of the Committee) seems to teach is, that God has cast the 
universe altogether beyond Himself, and that He thereafter reveals 
His power by interposing here and there in casual manifestations ; 
that He is not as truly and providentially present in the phenomena 
that go before and in those which follow after these unwonted ones, 
which by their infrequency or peculiarity arrest the attention of the 
beholder. But the immanence of God in nature is quite as much a 
first principle of Theism as is the balancing doctrine of His being also 
extra-mundane ; and the difference between His manifestations is but 
a difference in the way in which He announces Himself to men. It 
is surely the same God that worketh all in all.” .... “ What the Com- 
mittee call my ‘ optimistic speculations’ are next denounced as ‘ heart- 
less.’ And what are these so-called heartless speculations? Simply 
the expression of a belief that all things work together for good ; that 
disaster is a blessing in disguise ; that suffering may carry with it a 
richer gain than earthly felicity ; that to be summoned from this world 
- we say prematurely) may be the best thing for multitudes who 

ie ; and that, even in what strikes the heart of the sufferer with a 
pang, God doeth ‘all things well.’ It may be the opinion of some 
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theologians that inquiries into these questions are heartless; but there 
are tens of thouisands in Christendom who will not construe them 
thus ; and not only the professed students of theology, but humble 
Christians everywhere, will contimue to ponder them as long as man’s 
nature remains rational and contemplative.” .... “ I have never said 
that men should cease making allusion in prayer to earthly blessings, 
expressing their dependence, and their submission, and their thanks~- 
giving ; but I have tried to discourage them from making suggestions 
that they should receive this or that from God, simply because I desire 
that we should have more faith in that Providence which clothes the 
lilies and feeds the ravens and watches over men. I wish that faith 
to be absolute, incessant and childlike ; and that we concentrate our 
petitions on what we are certain needs to be readjusted, the answers 
to which we can verify by experience. If I discourage humiliation 
for sin after @ storm that has bet destructive to life, it is because I 
wish men to humble themselves for sms of which they are conscious, 
and to be delivered from all unreality in their devotions.” 


The appointment by the Government of Dr. Wallace, minister 
of the Old Greyfriars’ Church in Edinburgh, to the Chair of 
Church History in the University of that city, has excited much 
eriticism and some opposition. Dr. Wallace has succeeded not 
only to the pulpit but to the peculiar influence of the late Dr. 
Robert Lee, and is the Coryphzus of Broad Churchism in Edin- 
burgh. The Standing Commission of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has had an angry meeting on the subject ; 
and the Presbytery of Edinburgh, under whose more immediate 
jurisdiction Dr. Wallace lies, has also had the matter before it. 
The fact is, that one of the many things in which Dr. Wallace 
resembles his predecessor Dr. Lee is the difficulty of laying effec- 
tual hold upon him. He writes very little. There is an awk- 
wardness, manifest even to clerical heresy-hunters, in proceeding 
upon reports of sermons. But there seems to be a provision of 
Scotch ecclesiastical law, very grateful to inquisitors, under which 
a “fama clamosa” against a minister, or, in other words, common 
gossip, may be made a ground of synodical investigation ; and 
upon this sweet scent the orthodox party in the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh are at present hunting, with what success remains to 
be seen. On the whole, we do not augur much result of their 
quest. The patronage of the Chair undeniably belongs to the 
Government, and it is within its right in appointing to it a dis- 
tinguished clergyman of the Church of Scotland, who at the time 
of the appointment lay under no formal imputation of heresy or 
irregularity. The Presbytery of Edinburgh may, and we think 
will, make itself more or less ridiculous ; but we have no expect- 
ation that it will succeed in ousting Dr. Wallace. 

We may record in this place, with sincere pleasure, the appoint- 
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ment (also by the Government) of Dr. John Caird to the Prin- 
cipalship of the University of Glasgow, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Barclay. He is at once a noble preacher and a man of a 
fine liberality of spirit. Would either his appointment or that 
of Dr. Wallace have been made, had the patronage lain in any 
other hands than those of the State? Suppose the Free Church 
had to choose between Dr. Wilson and Mr. Knight? 

The recent proceedings of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association ask for some notice from us. We 
have no desire to interfere in discussions which may have a per- 
sonal or party reference, and therefore whatever we have to say 
will be directed to considerations, not of policy, but of principle. 
The rooms in the Strand occupied by the Association for some 
years past are in every way inadequate to the business transacted 
in them, and impose considerable discomfort on the Committee 
and officers who are compelled to spend more or less time in them. 
Some time ago, therefore, a scheme was submitted to the Unita- 
rian public for buying a metropolitan site, and erecting upon it, 
at an estimated cost of £20,000, more commodious premises. 
The appeal met with a liberal response, and some two-thirds of 
the sum asked for—we speak without accurate knowledge of the 
state of the subscription list—was subscribed. But in the mean- 
time a difficulty arose. The Committee have been asked in 
more ways than one whether it was intended to settle the land 
and buildings proposed to be acquired on a free trust, or whether 
the settlement which they intended to make would amount to a 
perpetual endowment of Unitarian doctrine. To this question 
it has hitherto been impossible to obtain a definite reply. The 
Committee, without pronouncing on the advisability of close as 
against open trusts in the abstract, have adhered to a form of 
trust and have proceeded to appoint trustees. Notwithstanding 
much remonstrance, they appear to think it right to push their 
scheme, and so far as possible to render it irrevocable, without 
waiting for the decision of the annual meeting of the Association 
which will take place in June next. And at a large meeting 
held on Tuesday, March 11th—a meeting which ineluded many 
country members who have a doubtful and intermittent right of 
sitting and voting—the Committee passed by a majority the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


“That the Committee are of opinion that, inasmuch as the sums 
subscribed have been given for the erection or acquisition of buildings 
for the use of the Association and in furtherance of its purposes, it 
ought clearly so to appear upon the face of the trust-deed. And 
further, that it is expedient that the trust-deed should contain powers 
enabling the Trustees to sell the buildings, if thought advisable ; and 
that the proceeds of sale should be deemed part of the general funds of 
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the Association, and applicable to its general objects and purposes: And 
the Committee consider that the resolutions passed on the 17th of 
December last are in harmony with the views now expressed ; but 
having regard to possible eventualities, the Committee think that it 
will be advisable that the trust-deed should also contain provisions 
to the effect that, in case the Association should cease to exist, the 
buildings, if they shall not have been already sold, shall forthwith be 
sold, and the proceeds of sale handed over by the Trustees to some 
one or more of any then existing society or societies established for 
the promotion of the principles of Unitarian Christianity in the United 
Kingdom or Ireland, in aid of the funds of such societies, and, if more 
than one, in such proportions as the Trustees shall think fit ; but if 
there should not be any such society in existence known to the 
Trustees, then such proceeds shall be applied at their discretion to 
such unsectarian, educational, charitable, or other philanthropic pur- 
poses as they shall think advisable.” 


The terms of this resolution are by no means as clear as might 
be wished, but they are sufficiently clear to shew that the new 
buildings, with the land on which they are erected, are designed 
by the Committee at least to form a permanent endowment of 
Unitarian doctrine. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the gravity of this resolution. 
It amounts to a deliberate reversal of the policy hitherto pursued 


with more or less consistency by the Free Churches which have _ 


descended in the main from the English Presbyterians, and an 
adoption of the principle of close trusts, against which these 
churches have hitherto protested as mistaken in policy and dis- 
honouring to truth. 

Nor is the controversy one which the pressure of cireum- 
stances has forced upon those who were otherwise unwilling 
to raise the questions at issue. To many it appears that the 
premises which this scheme proposes to provide for the Associa- 
tion will be as much too large as those which it at present 
occupies are too small, and that, owing to the enormous price of 
land in London, a useless accommodation will be provided at an 
unnecessary cost. A large house in one of the older squares of 
London might probably be obtained for £200 or £250 a-year, 
which would have afforded ample room for all the operations of 
the Society, while, as not requiring any outlay of capital, it would 
have given rise to no burning questions as to endowments or 
trusts, 

It may freely be admitted that the case of a chapel intended 
for the use of successive generations of worshipers, the free 
attitude of whose minds to religious truth it is desirable to main- 
tain, is not that of an Association which by its very name pro- 
claims its dogmatic purpose. For it cannot be denied that the 
use of the word Unitarian marks out a dogmatic area, within 
which alone the Association can move, as distinctly as a similar 
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area is marked out for the Church of England by the three 
Creeds and the Thirty-nine Articles. The area is no doubt 
wider, but its boundaries are not less defined. If we fall back 
upon the general principle hitherto universally received among 
us, that theological truth needs no endowment, and consistently 
with the respect due to the liberty of our successors ought 
to receive none, we shall see that it applies just as accurately 
to a dogmatic Association as to a worshiping congregation. If 
it can be shewn that it does not, we should feel that the very 
fact was a grave impeachment of the propriety of forming any 
such dogmatic Association at all. And we will honestly confess 
our serious apprehension that if the principle of a close trust 
finds any application at all amongst us, it will before long be 
applied to our chapels too. 

But the Association holds Consols in trust ; why should it not 
hold land and buildings? No doubt the cases thus stated are 
apparently parallel, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
Association ought not to hold Consols as a permanent endow- 
ment. But we have never yet imagined that it did so hold them. 
They have been a device of an obvious kind by which the chance 
accumulations of one year, from bequest or otherwise, have been 
applied to the expenditure of several succeeding years. They 
have been freely sold whenever occasion required, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the liquidation of current expenses. This is 
quite a different case from that of property which is intended to 
be held as long as the Association exists. We say advisedly, 
“intended to be held ;” for, despite the terms used in the reso- 
lution above quoted, we cannot imagine that any Trustees will 
consider land and buildings thus laboriously acquired, part as it 
were of the moveable property of the Association, and applicable 
to its ordinary disbursements. 

No controversy has ever arisen among the Free Churches which 
we regret so deeply as this, or which we look upon as so gratui- 
tous. The frank adoption by the Association of the principle of 
a free trust would restore unanimity among its supporters, and 
might be accompanied by arrangements which would ensure the 
practical application of the buildings to the uses for which they 
are primarily designed. Perseverance in the present course can 
only result in the withdrawal from the Association of members 
whose assistance we cannot suppose that the Committee are eager 
to dispense with or even willing to lose. For such, at least, the 
question is one of principle, and quite incapable of compromise. 
They cannot consent to theological endowments against which 
their whole public life has been a protest. : 
Cartes Bearp. 
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VIUI.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Estimates of the English Kings, from William the Conqueror to 
George III. By J. Langton Sanford. London; Longmans, 
Green and Co: 1872. 


Our appreciation of a book depends quite as much upon our 
own relation to it as upon its substantial merits. We judge as 
we feel, and our feeling answers to our personal knowledge and 
taste. We are about to recommend this book of Mr. Sanford’s 
to the special notice of our readers, but we are conscious while 
doing so of a particular liking for all books of its class. What- 
ever illustrates individual character has, for us, a prevalent 
charm ; and this charm is possessed by the work before us in a 
very high degree. We have not cnly read it with great plea- 
sure, but it has, all along, served the purpose of suggesting 
thoughts in which we have found it profitable to indulge. So 
far from our interest in it flagging, we have constantly longed for 
more to be said. Perhaps it presumes upon a more extensive 
knowledge of English history than generally exists, and it would 
be improved by the addition of tables of dates and genealogies ; 
but it fulfils its declared design with admirable fidelity. There 
is no mark of carelessness in it. It abounds in research and in 
insight. Each of its estimates is a piece of distinct and living 
portraiture. Great independence of judgment is displayed through- 
out it. It is quite freed from either political or religious pre- 
judice, while it is firm in its adherence to guiding principles of © 
determination. It is, moreover, written in a style remarkable 
for the skill with which appropriate terms are chosen for every 
phase of action: 

The spirit of charitableness running through this volume is 
as striking as any feature belonging to it. It seems an object 
of the author to make the best of everything ; and he succeeds 
in elevating the whole race of English kings to a higher position 
than might have been anticipated. This success arises in a large 
measure from facts being regarded mainly in their personal rela- 
tions to the actors in them, as distinguished from their real 
nature and influence. The rule is fair for the biographical 
purpose which is here entertained ; but we are inclined to think 
that too much is made of it in the case of some notorious 
offenders. We have no objection to strenuous efforts toward 
washing the blackamoor white ; but when these fail, we do not 
approve of any attempt toward painting his skin. In order to 
accomplish his charitable design, Mr. Sanford always allows a 
great deal for the force of peculiar temptation in the case of his 
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kings. He never loses sight of the political necessities that 
press upon the conduct of a monarch, and treats certain vices— 
such as lying and sensuality—as the normal besetments of the 
royal position, These matters of excuse are never, indeed, to be 
forgotten ; but there is danger under their influence of putting 
a conventional morality in the place of that absolute adherence 
to a sense of right, for which the sovereign as well as the peasant 
is responsible. If the kingly station requires a relaxation of 
moral law to be applied to it, it should be clearly understood 
that it does so to its own disparagement, and not on account of 
any irrelevancy of the law. 

We will offer a quotation or two from the volume, though in 
the little space assigned to us we can do no justice at all to its 
contents, and must not be understood as taking any pains in our 
selection. 

To begin at the beginning. We have in the first “ Estimate” 
this account of the power over others which belonged in so 
marked a manner to William the Conqueror : 

“Men seemed to be compelled to do his will, apart from and even 
against their own interests. Nor was it over men of feeble hands and 
poor intellects that this ascendancy of William’s was gained. He 
triumphed over fierce races, who to the last fretted under his rule, 
but who were drawn irresistibly in the wake of his successful career ; 
and over strong, self-willed men, who were compelled to follow him 
because he made this the only path to their personal aggrandizement. 
He never identified his own personal interests with those of any man 
or any connection, but he compelled these to identify themselves with 
his objects. His attitude was the same in this respect both in State 
and Church.” * 


Mr. Sanford is fond of tracing the influence of blood and breed 
in the formation of those peculiarities of disposition and action 
on which he has to insist. Thus, for example, he speaks of 
Elizabeth in relation to her hereditary connections : 


“There was a coarseness of grain in the mental organization of all 
the Tudors, but their physical constitution, as I have already said, 
exercised a considerable influence on the manner of its development. 
In Henry the Eighth, the strong physique so predominated, that it 
seems to overlie and obscure the natural vigour and subtlety of his 
“mind on ordinary occasions, and it is only on such questions as the 
divorce from Catharine of Aragon that we recognize the inherent 
family tendency to casuistry. In Henry the Seventh, on the contrary, 
the casuistical element predominated, and the coarseness of grain 
shewed itself rather in a passive insensibility to considerations of deli- 
eacy and honour, than in any active self-indulgence. Both the Henries 
had an unusually strong will, but in the son it was too often the 
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master of his actions} in the father it was tempered and disciplined 
by the restraints and considerations of a more sustained thoughtful- 
ness. In Elizabeth, the headstrong self-will of her father was modified 
into a feminine wilfulness ; while the patient and hesitating thought- 
fulness of her grandfather was intensified into a hampering and tor- 
menting irresolution. In mental capacity, however, it seems to me 
that she excelled both. She had more vigour and elevation of purpose 
than her grandfather; she had more self-knowledge, and therefore 
much more self-mastery, than her father. She had deeper insight and 
a wider range of vision than either of them.”* 


The whole character of Elizabeth is exceedingly well drawn. 
There have been various notable attempts to exhibit her quali- 
fications and conduct which have done honour to literary men, 
but Mr. Sanford’s effort will most favourably compare with any 
of them. We are inclined to think, however, that his delinea- 
tion of Cromwell is the finest of his sketches. It is a well- 
balanced description, not by any means too enthusiastic in its 
praise, and giving the idea that the admiration it expresses was 
forced upon the writer rather than voluntarily indulged in. But 
it owes a large part of its strength to its moderation ; and its 
perusal undoubtedly confirms the conviction that this interloper 
was of all the English rulers the greatest and the best. Here 
is a representation of the appearance of the grand Protector : 


“The massive breadth of the forehead, and the large, roughly cut 
nose, give an impression of intellectual ability and natural leadership, 
which is confirmed and yet modified in its character by the other 
features of the countenance. The eyes, full of composed and deep 
thoughtfulness, yet concentrated and imperative in their almost threat- 
ening look of searching scrutiny, seem to intimate the same poise of 
the intellect and the emotions which is expressed by the full, firm, 
nervous mouth and powerfully rounded chin, in which, with all their 
strength, there is not a touch of sinister hardness or insolent brutality. 
The impression left by the face as a whole is of well-ordered though 
passionate force of character; and the feeling it is calculated to inspire 
is not that of terrified aversion, but of deep and overpowering awe. 
To such a man as this picture seems to portray, it would be very dif- 
ficult to say No; but there is that in the face which appears also to 
warrant the conviction that moral courage would be the safest and 
readiest road to his sympathy and protection. It is the face of one 
with whom absolute authority was an incident of his nature, rather 
than an impulse of personal will—who was an instinctive rather than 
a voluntary autocrat.” + 


We have said that this is a book very suggestive of thought. 
It particularly gives occasion to reflections upon the relation to 
each other of personal character and monarchical rule. Upon 
that topic we cannot enter now. The different estimates here 
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produced are like essays upon the national policy of the times to 
which they refer ; and they shew how that policy has bent itself 
to the force of individual will, for evil and for good. There is 
a distinction to be made between these delineations of our kings 
as they are concerned with those of ancient and of modern times. 
As we trace the line of their succession upwards, what is personal 
becomes of increasing importance in the judgment we form ; as 
we trace this line downwards, national will more and more over- 
bears the intentions of personal authority. Which of the two 
directions is the most favourable to the honour and welfare of 
the country? Plainly the modern one. The testimony of this 
volume, devoted to the exhibition of kingly deeds, is altogether 
on the side of representative government, as rendering monarchy 
itself more beneficial, by reason of the popular restraints under 
which it is placed, Certainly “the former days were” not “better 
than these.” iy 


Heresy and Christian Doctrine. By E. de Pressensé, D.D, 
Tianslated by Annie Harwood. Pp. 479. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1873. 


This is the third volume of a series, the two preceding volumes 
of which are respectively entitled, “The Early Years of Chris- 
tianity,” and “The Martyrs and Apologists.” It concerns itself 
with the history of the first three Christian centuries. It dis- 
plays a full acquaintance with its subject, and is written with 
great skill; but, above all, it is distinguished by singular fairness. 
It is well worthy of the careful perusal of every one interested 
in religious investigation. The sentiments of Dr. Pressensé are 
undoubtedly orthodox, but he has not suffered his orthodoxy to 
influence his judgment of fact in any cases of theological differ- 
ence. We mightobjectto his classifications of Heresy and Christian 
doctrine as not answering to our views of those two things ; but 
he has certainly a right to adopt his own views as the basis of 
such classifications. We are, indeed, inclined to think that the 
attempt here made to separate heresy from Christian doctrine on 
orthodox principles, tells more strongly against those principles 
than the absence of such an attempt would have done. The 
exposition of Christian doctrine is not orthodox, any more than 
the description of heresy is. On the two great points of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, there was, according to this account, 
no distinctive orthodoxy prevalent till toward the end of the 
third century. On referring to such a book as Priestley’s ‘ His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ,” we find that 
Dr. de Pressensé confirms its conclusions rather than those of its 
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opponents. In saying this we do not speak of specific points of 
dogmatic controversy, but of the general question as to whether 
the Christian belief of the first three centuries was orthodox or 
not. 

The evidence here produced is, in fact, contrary to the idea of 
Christian dogmatism in any established sense whatever. The 
representation of Christianity conveyed to us is that of a religious 
influence arising from a special direction of thought and feeling, 
not of a fixed theological system. As time progressed, the theo- 
logical element became more and more settled, till orthodoxy 
superseded Christianity. This representation is as true to the 
circumstances of the original revelation of the gospel, as it is to 
the course of intellectual perversion which marked its historical 
development. As we follow up the stream to its fountain in the 
life of Christ, we see it narrowing itself at every step, till its 
beginning is found in the simple spiritual impulse which the 
divinity of that life communicated to humanity. 

Dr. Pressensé concludes his book with the following sentences, 
which may afford some correct indication of its general character. 

“Tt only remains for us to leave this great history to convey its 
own lessons to the Christian thought of our day, by shewing the dan- 
gers to be avoided, and the precious veins to be worked. The first 
practical lesson it will teach is this—to repudiate alike the religious 
radicalism which denies revelation, and the narrow orthodoxy which 
insists on the acceptance of its own interpretations. In truth, neither 
the one tendency nor the other finds any sanction in the heroic Church, 
which was wise enough to encounter fundamental errors with the 
simple weapon of free discussion, and to vindicate the legitimate 
independence of the human mind by the very variety of its schools 
and its formularies.” * 


pps 
CoLENSO ON THE “SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY.” 


The New Bible Commentary by Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church, critically examined. By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Parts I1.— 
IV. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers. 


Dr. Colenso wrote in 1863 ; 


“.... it would surely be most desirable,—rather, I should say, it 
would be felt to be imperatively necessary,—for the Bishops who 
condemn me to put forth a ‘Reply, such as to themselves appeared 
to be sufficient and satisfactory,—such as might be guaranteed in 
their name by the authority of the Primate. If this were done, I 
should be bound by the sense of honour, as well as compelled by the 
love of truth, to consider seriously the arguments adduced in such a 
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document. I should justly be condemned and disgraced in the presence 
of my fellow-countrymen, if I did not do this, and either admit that 
I am wrong, or point out the defective reasonings of the ‘ Reply.’” 

When, upon a suggestion of the late Speaker Denison, a work 
was commenced under the sanction of a committee consisting of 
Archbishops, Bishops and other clergy, which was intended “ to 
put the reader in full possession of whatever information may be 
requisite to enable him to understand the Word of God, and 
supply him with satisfactory answers to objections resting upon 
misrepresentations of its contents” (this envenomed imputation 
being pointed especially against Dr. Colenso’s book), the Bishop of 
Natal welcomed this work as the “Reply” for which he had asked, 
and which he had promised “ seriously to consider.” Accordingly 
he has brought out a critical examination of this Commentary on 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, and will shortly issue one 
on the fifth book. Of the straightforward honesty and consist- 
ency, the cogency in argument, the occasional contemptuous ex- 
position and rejection of rash assumptions or puerile compromises, 
which distinguish Dr. Colenso, and must secure for him a supe- 
riority over those who are burdened with the weight of intoler- 
able traditional assumptions, it is not necessary to assure the 
reader. This Critical Examination has been undertaken with a 
strictly practical purpose—as an answer to interpretations of the 
Pentateuch devised to uphold the traditional system and demo- 
lish his own. He comments upon the Commentary, therefore, 
line upon line and verse upon verse, and compresses the whole 
into as terse language and little space as possible, not even repeat- 
ing his own arguments, but referring to his book. All pretence 
of eloquence and of attractiveness of form and style is thus 
rejected, and the book left to accomplish its end more thoroughly 
by being divested of everything that does not lead - directly 
thither. In these days of book-making it is eminently creditable 
to the simple-minded energy of Dr. Colenso that he could fully 
answer five bulky volumes in one of not more than 550 pages 
(as it will probably be when the fifth part is added to the four 
now published). 

But, while giving Dr. Colenso the highest credit for the senti- 
ment under which he felt it a duty and necessity to examine and 
publish his notes on this Commentary, and admitting his notes 
to be highly valuable in themselves as well as sufficient for their 
purpose, I cannot but feel some regret that he did take the 
Speaker’s Commentary as a challenge to himself, and come for- 
ward so readily to answer it. If he had waited till several 
volumes had appeared, he possibly might have acted differently. 
He paid that work too high a compliment in noticing it at all. 

VOL, X. Z 
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Notwithstanding the promise made at the outset “to put the 
reader in full possession of whatever information may be requi-- 
SiCO wee and supply him with satisfactory answers to objec- 


tions,” the various writers of the Speaker’s Commentary, one | 


after the other, systematically ignore all the more important 
objections—as especially the plurality of authorship and differ- 
ence of date of various parts of the Pentateuch, on which Dr. 
Colenso had bestowed an almost incredible amount of labour, 
involving the minutest word-criticism ; so that the latter often 
needs no longer answer than a simple reference to what he has 
previously argued, as thus : 


“Ans. xxiii, 22—33 and xxxiv. 9—27 are both Deuteronomistic 
insertions (VI. 229, 248.)” 

“ Ans. The objection in question is not a ‘cayil.’ But the whole 
difficulty is explained when we know that v. 22—33 is a later Deu- 
teronomistic insertion (VI. 229.)”—Exodus, pp. 82, 83. 


Writers who, rather than argue, preferred to publish merely 
their own counter-manifesto, without even making themselves 
acquainted with the theses which they so rashly undertook to 
combat, might surely have been safely left alone ; especially when 
they will not take the name of Colenso on their lips, but allude 
with bated breath to a “recent critic,” a “living writer,” &c. 
Therefore, though the impulse to produce the Speaker's Com- 
mentary certainly was given by the resistance of the clergy to 
Bishop Colenso’s criticism, the work itself can only be regarded 
as a new commentary, on the traditional system, which says as 
little as it can of any objectors, and is not specially directed 
against Colenso, and nowhere does justice to any system that 
accounts for the composition of the whole Pentateuch, limiting 
itself by preference to textual criticism of separate passages, 
which is harmless and valueless, as by it no system can be either 
built up or pulled down, And consequently this Commentary, 
notwithstanding the great weight of Church authority under 
which it has been prepared, appears to have fallen flat on the 
world—to be too weak and wavering to satisfy the literalists who 
cannot and do not mean to argue, and too ignorant of the points 
that ought to be argued to be even worth the attention of the 
critical school, In the last few days it has been quoted as an 
authority in the safe atmosphere of the House of Lords, where 
it was little likely to be impugned. 

Of the character of Dr. Colenso’s “answers” we ought to 
give a few specimens, which must be selected with regard to 
their brevity. r 

Of the plagues of Egypt, Canon Cook had observed : 
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“They are such as no later writer living in Palestine could haye 
invented for Egypt. (P. 241.) 

“No Jewish writer, who had lived in Palestine alone, could haye 
imagined a narrative so Egyptian in its marks.... we shall look in 
vain for any one other than Moses himself, who possessed the qualifi- 
cation for writing under Divine guidance the history of the emanci- 
pation of the Israelites. (P. 243.)” 

“ Ans. Canon Cook here begs the whole question. Why might not 
a writer of the age of David, who was ‘on friendly terms with the con- 
temporary dynasty’ in Egypt, and ‘perhaps may have adopted the 
Egyptian [military] system,’ p. 207, have known... . these peculiar- 
ities of Egypt, which on his own view were frequent, well-known 
occurrences In a milder form, ‘such as mark the country where this 
great history is laid’?” 

Exodus vi. 20. Amram. “This can scarcely be the same person who 
is mentioned in y. 18 (!), but his descendant and representative in the 
generation vmmediately preceding that of Moses. The intervening links 
are omitted, as is the rule (?) where they are not needed for some 
special purpose, and do not bear upon the history. Between the death 
of Amram and the birth of Moses there was an interval which can 
scarcely be brought within the limits assigned by any system of chro- 
nology to the sojourn in Egypt..... (P. 2'74.)” 

“ Ans. I request the special attention of my readers to the manner 
in which Canon Cook here consents to tamper with the plain meaning 
of the Scripture, in order to support traditionary views. Will any 
unprejudiced person believe that the ‘Amram’ in y. 20 is not the 
same as the ‘Amram’ in y. 18? Are not then ‘Izhah,’ v. 21, and 
‘Uzziel, v. 22, the same as ‘ Izhar’ and ‘ Uzziel,’ Amram’s brothers, 
in v. 18? Or will Canon Cook maintain that ‘Amram’ in Num. 
xxvi. 59 is not the same ‘ Amram’ as in v. 58, whom ‘ Kohath begat,’ 
as in Ex. vi. 18?” 


On the laws on slavery, in Lev. xxv. 44—46, the commentator, 
Mr. S. Clark, says : 


“ Property in foreign slaves, who might be handed down from father 
to son, is here distinctly permitted. It was a patriarchal custom, 
Gen. xvii. 12. Such slaves might be captives taken in war, Num. 
xxxi. 6, 7, Deut. xx. 14, those consigned to slavery for their crimes, 
or those purchased of foreign slave-dealers..... It was the object of 
Moses, not at once to do away with slavery, but to discourage and to 
mitigate it..... The Law would not suffer it to be forgotten that the 
slave is a man, and protected him in every way that was possible wt the 
time against the injustice and cruelty of his master. (P. 634.)” 5 

“Ans. According to Mr. Clark, then, ‘it was the object of Moses’ to 
mitigate slavery, and these laws are not to be regarded as the direct 
utterances of the Divine Being, though v. 1 says, ‘And Jehovah spake 
unto Moses in Mount Sinai’! And the Law ‘would not suffer it to 
be forgotten that the slave is a man,’ when it treats him as a mere 
chattel—‘ he is his money,’ Ex. xxi. 21! It ‘protected him in every 
way that was possible at the time, when it punished the master who 
flogged his slave to death upon the spot, v. 20, but not if he lived a 
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day or two! When will such monstrous blasphemy against the Word 
of God—that living Word which speaks within the hearts of His chil- 
dren—cease within the Church of England, if still maintained, as it 
is in this Commentary, by the example and influence of eminent 
scholars, pious divines, and men high in authority ?—No doubt the 
later law of slavery was far milder than the older laws. Under the 
old laws it was probably only kidnapping of Hebrew slaves that was 
forbidden in Ex. xxi. 16.... But for hapless captives taken in war the 
worst evils of slavery were still sanctioned under professedly Divine 
directions, Num. xxxi.; and even the compassionate Deuteronomist 
recognizes its existence as lawful, at least in theory, Deut. xx. 14, 
xxvl. 10O—14.” 

It is unfortunately only men of Bishop Colenso’s own calibre 
that will do justice to every side of such questions as they take 
up. He has thoroughly mastered the literature of the Penta- 
teuch, and knows perhaps better than any other living man the 
various systems and schools of interpretation of the present and 
former ages, and of every country that has produced Biblical 
scholars. But it is greatly to be feared that his present Critical 
Examination will not be read at all by the writers and readers of 
the “Speaker’s Commentary,” for whom it is prepared. If so— 
he has done his best, and more than he needed to do; and may 
be comforted by the assurance that those who deliver their 
charge and then retire from the conflict can scarcely be destined 
to victory.* 

RusseLt Marqingav, 


A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. 
By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mem- 
ber of the Council of the East India Association, &c. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1873. 


The author of this work is a rationalistic Mohammedan. His 
rationalism is pretty much of the type the Germans call vulgaris. 
His Mohammedanism, though not more orthodox, is decidedly 
less catholic and more antagonistic than the Christianity of the 
deistic rationalists of the last century. The book is written in 
clear, vigorous, compact English. The narrations and descrip- 
tions are skilfully arranged, presented with firm and clear out- 
lines. There is an Eastern objectivity and vigour about the style. 
Where there is exaggeration, it is due to the thought and not to 
the presentation of it. The author’s learning is not confined to 
the literature of his own nation, though we judge he knows 


* Pt. I, on Genesis, was noticed in Theol. Rey. Vol, [X. p. 130. 
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Christian literature almost entirely at second-hand. But his 
media are such as Dollinger, Milman, Strauss, Neander. Our 
author’s position, abilities and learning, are such as would enable 
him to write an exceptionally valuable and interesting book upon 
Islam and the Prophet of Islam. And we do not wish to refuse 
to the work before us a certain value ; and it is more than com- 
monly interesting, if only as a well-written work on Mohammed 
by a Mohammedan. Still it must be confessed that the value of 
the work is also the most serious detraction from its worth, It 
has value as an apology by an educated Islamite for Islam, but 
its apologetic aim is its historical weakness. True enough, Chris- 
tian writers for Jesus and against Mohammed have until lately 
set Mohammedan writers a bad example. But our author by no 
means condescends to follow Christians, and he is also not unac- 
quainted with many of them who have said ten good words for his 
Prophet for every five they have said for their own. We cannot 
therefore acquit Syed Ameer Ali of blame for the bitterness that 
will flow from his apologetic pen, still less for the black spurts 
which he likes to see bespattering a Jew or a Christian. It is 
to be feared, too, that the historic muse will rebuke him for 
making Mohammed as white, and Mohammedanism as benefi- 
cial, as he has done. For instance. Mohammed’s immediate 
relatives and nearest friends believed in him; not so the relatives 
of Jesus. Mohammed, like Jesus, brings a sword ; but with this 
difference, that. Jesus himself says so, while it is one of Moham- 
med’s most persevering opponents who accuses him of creating 
dissension in families. Mohammed, like Jesus, believed in the 
existence of a personal devil, but Mohammed’s notion had a 
more rationalistic element in it. It is strongly probable that 
Jesus escaped from his enemies in the darkness and confusion of 
the night of the crucifixion, and that somebody else suffered 
instead of him. Milman’s description of Christianity in the East 
is given as “a summary of the Christianity of those days in the 
words of an apologist and a Christian.” Not a word is said about 
the brighter side of the picture. But while any doubtful aspect 
of Christianity, or any depreciatory trait in the life or character 
of Jesus, whether true or false, is eagerly seized upon for remark, 
the life and work of Mohammed in their most questionable points 
are defended and even glorified with all the skill of a Christian 
apologist or an English barrister. More than once we are told 
that Jesus omitted to condemn polygamy, while both the practice 
and the laws of Mohammed in respect to this bit of morals are 
defended; and it is even said, “plurality of wives has come 
to be regarded as an evil, and as something opposed to the 
teachings of the Prophet.” Again, while “Christianity had 
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placed woman under a ban,” ‘“ Mohammed had proclaimed, as 
one of the essential teachings of his creed, ‘respect for women.’” 
Further, all that Christianity did to alleviate the condition of 
women before the rise of modern society was the founding of 
convents and nunneries. “ Father after Father had written upon 
the enormities of women, their evil tendencies, their inconceiy- 
able malignity. Tertullian represented the general feeling in a 
book.” Surely the author has not read Tertullian, Ad uxorem, 
lib. ii. cap. 9! It is too true that Christianity could not convert 
passionate Easterns and wild Northerns into faithful monogamists 
and adorers of woman’s high qualities, yet surely the principles 
of Christianity, if carried into practice, are more likely to effect 
this than the principles of any other known positive religion. 

But one more instance of falsified history, culled from many. 

The germs of speculation were contained in the precepts of 
Mohammed. “Passionate devotion to knowledge and learning 
pre-eminently distinguished Mohammed from all the other moral - 
teachers of the world.” This reminds one of Christians who wish 
to make Jesus a philosopher greater than Socrates, or a man of 
science greater than Aristotle. It is miserable perversity of 
vision. Mohammed was proud to be “the Illiterate Prophet.” 
Every page of his Koran condemns doubt, without which there 
is no inquiry. His followers cultivated philosophy and science 
when their Islamism was waning. They were thinkers in spite 
of their master. The Bible does not encourage philosophy ; yet 
the fact that it is two great literatures extending over many cen- 
turies, presents an undesigned provocation to thought and criti- 
cism ; while the Koran, as the production of one man, and he 
not a thinker, by its nature, as well as his express teaching, dis- 
courages both. Again, we do not deny, but thankfully acknow- 
ledge, the debt of gratitude we owe the Arabian theologians, - 
philosophers, men of science and poets of the tenth and two 
following centuries, yet at the same time it is an entirely false 
view that ascribes the revival of thought and learning solely to 
Islam. Christian philosophers in many cases went directly to 
the Jews for instruction in Greek philosophy, and even to the 
Greeks themselves, and Mohammedans went to the Jews and 
Eastern Christians. The Arabian outburst of intellectual life 
was not solitary. Without Arabic mediation, Europe would 
have read Aristotle in Syriac, Greek and Latin. Neither is it 
true that mysticism was ushered in by the Moslems. The works 
of Dionysius Areopagita did this in the sixth century, and John 
Scotus Erigena derived his mystical philosophy from this source. 
To the Areopagite, and to Augustine also, Meister Eckhart, the 
greatest of the mystics, refers as authorities, but not to Mo- 
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hhammedans. Enough has been said to shew that this follower 
of a prophet, as well as other followers of prophets, has given, as 
the price of his sectarian zeal, his clearness of vision and fairness 
of judgment. We do not say this under the influence of devotion 
to a prophet who is not Mohammed, or to an ism that is not 
Islam. On the contrary, we are profoundly convinced that devo- 
tion to prophets and their systems has sadly impeded the moral 
and religious progress of mankind, however much for a time it 
may have aided them. Mohammed was a great religious and 
national reformer; but the first sentence of the second Sura of 
the Koran is not only the key-note of the monotonous strain of 
his revelation, but also the peal proclaiming both his victory and 
his doom. “There is no doubt in this book.” The book of 
which that is true may be mighty, but it is mortal. The prophet 
may take his stand upon such a rock, and for generations he may 
be a refuge and stay for millions. But his immovability ends in - 
his forsakenness in a sea that flows on for ever. Hence as the 
‘nations grow to manhood, they ask for thinkers and no more for 
prophets. We could wish that a gifted Eastern who has studied 
in our Universities and mingled much with our countrymen, had 
carried this conviction. back with him to his own country. 


na ess 


MiIsceLLANEOUS. 


The Rev. S. Leathes’ little work on the Old Testament* re- 
minds us of Mr. Martin’s similar work on the New Testament t+ 
both in its merits and defects. In it he traces back the various 
canonical books to a high antiquity, and thinks that he thus 
proves their trustworthiness. When, however, he says, “They 
(2nd Kings) may possibly have received touches from a later 
hand,”’t and ‘there is no reasonable doubt of their existence in 
the main,” he has made an admission fatal to his claims on their 
behalf. No one doubts the great age of much of the materials 
of Hebrew history. Many have grave and just doubts as to how 
far “touches from a later hand” may have altered their com- 
plexion or added to their bulk. His main object is to establish 
the predictive force of prophecy with an eye to the Messiahship. 
He only ventures, however, to cite such vague predictions as 
those concerning the conversion of the Gentiles, and takes no 
notice of those that are mutually contradictory. The moral | 
‘unity which runs through the Hebrew literature is beyond dis- 


* The Structure of the Old Testament. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
+ Noticed, Theol. Rev. p. 170. Ben Ny 
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pute. Development implies the presence of the same thing from 
first to last. But it will not bear the strain which Mr. Leathes 
puts upon it. Amidst so many anxious forecastings and warn- 
ings of prophetic souls, it would be strange if some did not come 
to be even literally fulfilled. Again, Mr. Leathes quotes Ps. xix. 
and cxix. to prove recognition of the Pentateuch, forgetting, or 
not perceiving, that they may only refer to the Ten Command- 
ments, and not to the whole Hebrew cultus. Such writers as 
Mr. Leathes do some good and great harm. Their concessions 
reach minds to whom heretical opinions have no possible access, 
and so prepare the way for future conversion. Their reticence as 
to difficulties, not to say evasion, breeds a distrust which re-acts 
most disastrously upon really inquiring minds, of which the pre- 
vailing anti-religious spirit is the certain and bitter fruit. 

In striking and favourable contrast with this stands “The 
Bible for Young People,”* in which the latest results of modern 
scholarship are set forth in a really religious spirit. We doubt, 
however, the policy of using a form for the Hebrew name of 
God so repulsive to English eyes and ears as “ Yahweh.” We 
think that “ Yahveh” would have been more correct, more easy 
to be pronounced, and nearer to the old well-known Jehovah. 
The words Lorp of our Authorized Version, or The Eternal, 
might well have been used throughout, and a few words in the 
Preface would have sufficed to warn the reader of the personal 
character of the name. The translation reads very smoothly, 
and, with his modest Preface, reflects great credit on the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 

In “ Present Issues”+ we have the views of a very Low-church 
clergyman in America on facts, &c., of the age. The Church is 
in his view (as an Establishment, i.e.) essentially human, and 
sacerdotalism is the bane of life, religious or civil. We are “in 
the midst of a philosophy of materialism and radicalism,” amid 
an adulterous and unbelieving generation ;$ and it is fear, ie. of 
hell, and fear alone, that can restrain the impure and ungodly. 
Let radicals be thankful for the double adjectives! They can at 
least take their choice. ‘ Blood for blood” is the law of God, and 
the “weakly sentimental, unjust, infidel spirit of Universalism 
has caused justice in social as well as theological matters to be 
disastrously ignored.”’§ The doctrine of a final restoration of all 


* The Bible for Young.People. Dr. H. Oort and Dr. J. Hooykaas, assisted 
by Dr. A. Kuenen. Published by the Manchester Sunday-School Association. 
1873. 

+ Present Issues. By Rev. Robert Withers Memminger. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. Philadelphia ; Claxton and Co. 
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passed over from Heathenism and effected a lodgment in Chris- 
tian consciousness.* “ Here then, moreover, we are at the 
source of the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory.”+t Strange 
that men should be so clear-sighted to the borrowings from Hea- 
thenism of Popery, and so blind to their own! 

In “ Life, its Friends and Foes,”{ we have extreme orthodoxy 
set forth in as modern guise as the nature of the case admits. 
It appears that we have against us the devil and the “ dislocated, 
disorganized, devil-driven nature the flesh ;”§ and we have the 
God that has made or permitted both for our Friend. This, per- 
haps, will shew sufficiently the ground taken in these discourses, 
which come from a man evidently in earnest. He is too con- 
sciously a teacher condescending to the level of those he addresses, 
and often is hysterical in his utterances. Lecturers in Lent must, 
perhaps, be so. 

“Facets of Truth”|| is a similar book by a much abler man. 
Yet it is curious how, in the effort to clothe orthodoxy in modern 
modes of speech, its harsher features become softened down or 
left out of sight. Thus the death of Christ was a satisfaction to 
God’s Jove, and to His purity, “though not in any vindictive 
sense.” The three persons of the Trinity are three “ distinc- 
tions,”** though the writer has just been claiming personality for 
the Spirit, and had said that mysteries were not contradictions.tt 
“ The self-complacence of sceptics” is surely no true description 
of such men as Parker ore Renan; and Comte’s objections are 
levelled not so much against seeking How things happen as against 
asking the why. The practical discourses have given us much 
pleasure, and we shall be glad to have some more contributions 
from Mr. Pearson’s pen. 

Of the Christian Evidence Society’s Lectures tt} the same may be 
said as of Mr. Leathes’ book. In them men of undoubted ability 
have said all they could on behalf of Faith as against Free Thought. 
Yet, in spite of the contempt affected in the characteristic Pre- 
face by “Samuel of Winchester,” how great are the concessions 
made to the “shallow, self-asserting essays” of scepticism! Thus 


WY Pib49, + P. 150. 

t Life, its Friends and Foes: Lent Lectures. By Henry Footman, B.A. 
London: Longmans. 1873. : 

§ P. 19. 

|| Facets of Truth. By Samuel Pearson, M.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1873. j 
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tt Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures delivered at the 
Request of the Christian Evidence Society. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
1872. 
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-Mr. Brooke abandons the literal interpretation of the ‘“ Mosaic 
creation,”* whilst Dr. Gladstone evaporates some of its difficul- 
ties into metaphor,t and admits that parts of the Bible have 
-been “tampered with.”t In this he is joined by Mr. Cooper,§ 
whose lecture is most interesting and instructive. Yet surely 
‘Mr. Cooper must see that documents “tampered with,” as Dr. 
Gladstone puts it, are not proved genuine and trustworthy simply 
because isolated points in the history are corroborated from in- 
dependent sources. It is simply untrue to say, as Mr, Allon 
says,|| that “there is no indication of growth or modification ” in 
Christ’s proclamation of the kingdom of heaven. His declara- 
-tion that he was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, can only be reconciled with the saying, “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me,” by the supposition that he grew 
in wisdom, as St. Luke tells us, and as the evident perplexity of 
the Baptist also shews. Mr. Allon’s chief fault lies in these 
overstrained claims, made in an otherwise excellent discourse. 
The most damaging of all these lectures to the cause sought to 
be sustained is that by Dr. Boultbee on the “ Alleged Moral 
Difficulties of the Old Testament.” The way in which he 
represents his Maker as being obliged to adapt his moral require- 
ments to the nature of the men with whom he had to deal, is 
‘pitiable, nay humiliating to every moral sense. Dr. Mozley’s 
lecture on the Principle of Causation, and parts of Canon Birks’ 
‘upon the “ Philosophy of Human. Responsibility,” are worth 
attentive study. The rest remain on the dull level indicated. 

In “Multum in Parvo” | we have a neat volume containing 
‘ehoice “thoughts for every day in the year.” When we say that 
such authors as Martineau and Montalembert, Emerson and 
Robertson, with many others of differing ages and races, are laid 
under contribution, we shew sufficiently the catholicity of the 
-book and the value of the extracts given for daily study and 
delight. FR; 


It is no secret that there remains in the hands of the Shelley 
family a vast mass of papers by and relating to the poet and his 
wife, and her parents William and Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, 
the latter better known under her unmarried name. Whatever 
reasons may still hinder the disclosure of many facts in Shelley’s 
life—and all that may hereafter be disclosed will largely tend to 
his honour, and to the clearance of slanders which aspersed him 


* PL 55. + P. 150. t P. 152, § P. 218. | P. 284. 
“| Multum in Parvo. By the Author of ‘ Visiting my Relations.” Landon: 
Williams and Norgate. 
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in life and since his death—time has rendered it possible to give 
to the world all that yet may have interest relating to the God- 
wins. We have reason to believe that a Life of Godwin is in 
preparation, with letters hitherto unpublished from Coleridge, 
Lamb and others, which are of very great interest. 

To sift and select from this great store must be a work of time, 
and Sir Perey Shelley has felt it his duty to make no further 
delay in publishing the work at the foot of our notice,* which 
his grandfather intended should be edited immediately after his 
death. The Preface tells us that Godwin, only a few days before 
his death, wrote to his daughter, Mrs. Shelley, in reference to this 
MS.: “Iam most unwilling that this, the concluding work of 
a long life, and written, as I believe, in the full maturity of my 
understanding, should be consigned to oblivion. . . . I adjure you, 
therefore, or whomsoever else into whose hands these papers may 
fall, not to allow them to be consigned to oblivion.”’+ 

“The burthen of this duty lay on her,” we are told, “and since 
her death has Jain on her son, as one from which there was, even 
had they desired it, no escape ;” and we now therefore have the 

“book in deference to the deliberate wish of its writer, though 
unavoidable causes have hitherto delayed its publication. Paper, 
print and binding, are all excellent ; the book is admirably got 
up, and certainly the thoughts have an outward presentment far 
better than they eould have found some fifty years ago. 

The style is admirable, clear and lucid like the best French 
prose, which often by its grace veils the real power of the thought 
it enwraps ; there is much vigorous and useful protest against 
certain superstitions, such as eternal burnings, and the need of 
eringing before God as a test of true penitence. Yet to those 
who now read the Essays the interest is somewhat like that of 
walking over extinct volcanos; for they represent a state of 
things which once would have seemed to many a terrible portent 
now become harmless. They certainly express a disbelief in a 
future life ; their tone, if not their statements, is non-theistic, or 
what many would call so. “ What is there behind the curtain, 
beyond the extremest verge of our sublunary life? Probably 

_ nothing, neither work, nor desire, nor knowledge.” $ “ Jf we have 
not an Omniscient Friend, who perpetually beholds the things that 
He has made, ‘who careth for us, and whose tender mercies are 
over all his works,’ there is nevertheless a principle in nature 
which in a vast sum of instances works for good and operates 


* Essays. By the late William Godwin, Author of ‘‘ Political Justice,” &e. 
London: H. 8. King and Co. 1873. 
ror. Ve , t P. 2838. 
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beneficially for us.”* This is like Mr, Arnold’s definition of 
God, as—“ that stream of tendency, by which all things strive 
to fulfil the law of their being ;” but it is almost the only point 
at which Mr. Godwin touches any distinctively modern thought. 
His difficulties, his arguments and his solutions, are those of half 
a century ago, and such as this age has ceased to consider, with- 
out much belief in their truth or their danger. 

The God whom he assails, as his greater son-in-law after him, 
is a God not such as was conceived of by the Psalmists and the 
Prophets and Jesus in their higher moments, but such as He was 
represented by the crude imaginings of barbarous tribes. God- 
win is unable to rid himself from the shadow of the notion that 
the Scriptures are all of divine and equal authority, dictated by 
God Himself. He accepts God, not the rough Israelites fresh 
from bondage, as the author of carnage and rapine, and then fights 
against the horrid idol. But at the same time he speaks of the 
ideal of God as represented by the schoolmen, “the first who 
conceived the idea of pure Theism, such as we now understand 
it,’ in a few singularly beautiful sentences. ‘ For ever abound- 
ing in benevolence, without the smallest alloy of anger and ill- 
will. For ever serene, without the shghtest cloud of perturbation 
or passion. For ever active, and seeking at all times and in every 
direction for opportunities of doing good, and multiplying happi- 
ness through every possible species of being, and through all the 
varieties in which happiness is capable of being diffused.”+ One 
who thought thus of nature and of the Supreme believed in God, 
however he rejected those conceptions of an earlier time which 
dishonour Him. 

But although the more advanced minds of our age stand in no 
need of these Essays, though the destruction they would accom- 
plish is done already, and there is little positive to be learnt from: 
them, they yet demand attention as the mature thoughts of a 
remarkable man who largely influenced the thought of his own 
time, and did much to make our later knowledge possible. 

And if, beyond and below such leading minds and those whose 
views they guide, there remain, as no douht there does remain, 
a crude mass of superstition and ignorance, accepting without a 
question the old views about the unity of the Bible, about 
damnation and contrition and the Atonement, it may be well 
that there should be shewn a reductio ad absurdum of the first, 
and how heavy blows can be dealt at the others. 

The book has a certain interest ; it may be useful ; it cannot 
in these days be dangerous. 


* P. 268, : + P. 248. 
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Mr. Orby Shipley is a gentleman who appears to fulfil an 
important function in connection with the Ritualistic party. He 
is a priest, but, so far as we know, has no cure of souls, and so 
is free to spend his time and strength in literary work, which he 
executes with great diligence and some success. He has edited 
several volumes of Essays—of which the volume whose title we 
give at the foot of the page is one*—in the interests of the party. 
He has selected and given to the world more than one volume of 
devotional poetry of the same prevailing type. He has superin- 
tended the translation from foreign languages of a series of highly 
coloured devotional treatises, which he calls “the Ascetic Library.” 
In one important respect—we use the word in no disrespectful 
sense—he is an accomplished book-maker. All his works are 
well edited, well printed and well bound. He knows perfectly 
well how to conciliate the prepossessions of readers in favour of 
a good-looking book, and the susceptibilities of reviewers to one 
that has a complete index. At the same time, his ecclesiastical 
independence enables him to keep well ahead of the mass of his 
party, and to play the réle of a pioneer, without fear of episcopal 
censure or interference. He puts forward his views rather as a 
litterateur than as a clergyman. Nothing is more convenient to 
an advancing party than to have in the forefront an advocate 
who can be acknowledged sometimes, and sometimes disavowed ; 
now accepted as an exponent of general opinion, and now thrown 
back upon his individual responsibility. 

The question of Ecclesiastical Reform is one which the Ritual- 
ists are consistent in taking up. One of their chief merits as a 
party in the Church is, that they see the necessity of doing some- 
thing, and are anxious to do it. Whether what they want to do 
is the right thing, is quite another question ; for them, it is at 
all events determined by the logical necessities of the position. 
They are not afraid, like the Evangelicals, of moving in any 
direction lest a worse thing befal them. They are not willing, 
like the Broad Churchmen, to trust to the changing currents of 
thought to bring about gradually a changed Church. On the 
contrary, they wish to move energetically in the direction of 
ecclesiastical independence. They desire to have the Church’s 
fate laid in the Church’s hands ; and the ideal at which they aim 
is entire independence, not to say defiance, of the State (unless 
indeed the State be docile to the Church), with Catholic doctrine 
rigidly maintained, and Catholic discipline sternly enforced, by 
a numerous and active hierarchy. And as this ideal includes, 


* Ecclesiastical Reform: Hight Essays by various Writers. Edited by Orby 
Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1873. 
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with much else, the removal of certain patent scandals, and the 
introduction into the Church of a high standard of clerical duty, | 
the Ritualists engage a certain amount of sympathy on the part 
of many who are not in any doctrinal accord with them. It is 
something to be Church reformers, in any fashion, at a time when 
most Churchmen are honestly afraid to sweep out the house lest 
it should tumble about their ears. But though we honestly 
respect the sincerity and enthusiasm of Mr. Shipley and his 
coadjutors, we must frankly acknowledge that we neither believe 
in nor wish for their success. 

A very brief statement of the subjects and recommendations of 
these Essays, which are all more or less interesting and valuable, 
will place before our readers the general policy of the party to 
which their writers belong. The first, by Mr. Shipley himself, 
is on “ Existing Relations between Church and State,” which he 
characterizes as “unparalleled and exceptional ; unreal in union, 
abnormal in principle, and inconsistent in detail.” His general 
object is to shew the necessity of reform, and that it should be 
carried out by the Church itself, in the exercise of its natural 
and indefeasible independence. ‘The second Essay, on “ Conyo- 
cation and other Synods,” by Mr. Blenkinsopp, advocates the 
reform of Convocation (without the admission of the laity), 
and the establishment of a graduated series of synods, from the 
parochial up to the Pananglican, to which all the affairs of the 
Church should be committed. The third Essay, on ‘‘ Decay 
of Discipline,’ by Mr. J. C. Chambers, is a very curious proof of 
the way in which clever men may allow a theory to run away 
with them, to the utter forgetfulness of the practical and the 
possible. Mr. Chambers must have a strange opinion of the sub- 
missiveness of the laity of his own Church, if he thinks that they 
would suffer such a renewal of clerical discipline as he advocates. 
The existence of the Church of England as an Establishment 
would not be worth a year’s purchase when it had once fairly 
begun to rain excommunications on the land. The fourth Essay, 
on ‘Cathedrals and Chapters,” by Canon Humble, enforces the 
necessity of making cathedrals the true heart and centre of dio- 
eesan work. The fifth, by Mr. J. W. Lea, on “The Rights of, 
the Laity,” includes “the right of being punished,” and is an 
ingenious attempt, by means of a nomenclature of “rights,” to 
reconcile the lay members of the Church to a system of purely 
clerical government, “Ecclesiastical Suits” is the title of the 
sixth Essay, by Mr. E.G. Wood. One of its headings sufficiently 
indicates its tone: “There are now no genuine ecclesiastical 
courts, and none before which Catholics may appear.” Mr. Wood 
approves of Mr. Bennett’s refusal to plead before the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council, and would have an appeal to lie 
from the Bishops’ court to that of a provincial synod. We quote 
one very curious passage in regard to the trial of a Bishop :* “In 
the case of an appeal of a Bishop, who under our proposed re- 
formed system would be tried by the provincial synod, the appeal 
might lie to the other Primates. But if then the Bishop still 
felt aggrieved, he would undoubtedly have the right to act on 
the Sardican canon, and appeal to the Patriarch of the West”— 
or, in other words, to the Pope! The seventh Essay, on “ Church 
Patronage,” by Mr. A. H. Prichard, is in many respects the most 
interesting of the series, and certainly, for those whose cheeks 
do not tingle at the story of Church scandals, amusing reading 
enough. This is the most honest and outspoken exposure of a 
great ecclesiastical abuse which we have read for a long time ; 
and we only wish that Mr. Prichard could have been as explicit 
in pointing out the path of reform, as he has been vigorous in 
dragging the wrong to light. The eighth and last Essay, on 
“Creeds in relation to Reform,’ by Mr. W. J. Knox Little, is 
chiefly occupied with the question of the Athanasian Creed, 
which of course the writer defends in the most uncompromising 
way. “Many points demand reform ; to change the Creeds is 
revolution.” 

Dr. Reville’s article on the Song of Solomon, originally pub- 
lished in the Strasburg “ Révue de Theologie,” and afterwards in 
the author’s “ Essais de Critique Religieuse,” is one of those mas- 
terly papers in which our friend and contributor knows so well 
how to summarise all that is known and thought upon a difficult 
religious question. We cordially recommend the pamphlet to 
those of our readers who wish to understand the nature and con- 
struction of the book of which it treats. At the same time we 
wish Dr. Reville had found a more competent translator. The 
little book is full of errata, for all of which we hardly think the 
printer is responsible. 
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1. Memoir of Count de Montalembert, &c.: a Chapter of 
recent French History. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1872. 

2. Memoir of the Abbé Lacordaire. By the Count de Mon- 
talembert. Authorized Translation. London: Bentley. 
1863. 

3. The Inner Life of the Very Reverend Pere Lacordaire, of 
the Order of Preachers. Translated from the French 
of the Rev. Pere Chocarne, by a Religious of the same 
Order. Dublin: Kelly. 1867. 

4. Huvres Posthumes de F. de La Mennais: publiées selon le 
vau del Auteur. Par E. D. Forgues. Correspondance. 
2 vols. Paris: Didier. 1864. 

5. Essai Biographique sur M. F. de. La Mennais. Par A. 
Blaize. Paris: Garnier Fréres. 1858. 

6. Paroles Pun Croyant, &c. Par F.de La Mennais. Paris: 
Garnier Fréres. 

7. La Mennais: Affaires de Rome, &c. Paris: Garnier 
Freres. 

8. The Fall of La Mennais. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 
(Essays, Critical and Historical. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
B. Pickering. 1871. Vol. I. pp. 102—142.) ; 

9. Epilogue a Art Chretien. Par A. F. Rio. 2 vols. Paris: 
Hachette. 1872. 


READERS of one of the simplest and most touching love 
stories that ever was written, which possesses also the re- 
commendation of being literally trae—we mean the “ Recit 
dune Sceur”-—will not have forgotten the little group which 
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gathered round its chief personages in the first months 
of 1831. Albert de la Ferronays, the hero of his sister's 
narrative, studying at Florence with A. F. Rio, after- 
wards the accomplished historian of Christian Art, had there 
fallen in with Charles de Montalembert, travelling to Rome 
on a strange errand, with two companions older than him- 
self: one, the Abbé de La Mennais, the most famous of 
living French theologians ; the other, a younger priest, the 
Abbé Lacordaire, of whose wonderful eloquence men were 
just beginning to speak. Montalembert stayed behind—for 
it was his first visit to Italy—to admire the glories of Flo- 
rence ; but in a few weeks the whole party were re-united 
in the Eternal City. How Albert and his new friend made 
the acquaintance of the beautiful Countess d’Alopeus, and 
of her daughter Alexandrine, not so fair as her mother, yet 
lovely with*a more spiritual charm; how Montalembert 
was first the object of Albert’s quick jealousy and then of 
his enraptured confidences ; how, in the dawning light of 
that young affection, they drank the magic of Rome into their 
spirits, till at last, after many a roughness in the course of 
true love, Albert and Alexandrine entered upon a too brief 
happiness, throughout every vicissitude of which Montalem- 
bert was “the friend closer than a brother,’—may be read 
in Madame Augustus Craven’s fascinating pages ; or, if the 
reader's memory has at all failed him, may be re-read in 
that pleasantly garrulous autobiography in which, under 
the misleading title of “ Epilogue 4 l’Art Chretien,” M. Rio 
has recalled some of the brightest of his youthful days. In 
either, however, we catch little more than a glimpse of the 
side of Montalembert’s life which he passed with the fellow- — 
travellers whom he had brought from France. They had 
all three come to Rome to ask for a decision in a case of 
ecclesiastical policy which seemed to them to involve the 
welfare, almost the very existence, of the Church, and were 
waiting, in very various mood, till the infallible oceupant of — 
the Fisherman’s chair should choose to speak. To tell the 
story of their appeal, of the answer which they received, 
and of its varying effect upon their subsequent history, is — 
the purpose of the following pages. The object on which — 
they had set their hearts, and to which they were anxious — 
to devote their lives, was the reconciliation of Catholicism — 
and Liberty. When Gregory XVI. announced in strong and — 
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clear terms that Catholicism and Liberty were essentially 
irreconcilable—a thesis which Pius [X. has done no more 
than repeat and develop—the travellers submitted, and 
turned their steps homewards. Lacordaire chose Catholicism 
before Liberty, and was rewarded with the reputation of a 
saint. La Mennais loved Liberty more than Catholicism, 
and died an outcast and a heretic. Montalembert strove all 
his life to serve both masters, and, betraying Liberty, was 
himself betrayed by Catholicism at the last. This is the 
story, not without instruction at the present moment, which, 
after much search into old letters and new biographies, we 
“have undertaken to tell. 


1F 


The eldest of the three friends of whom we have spoken, 
he whom the others unhesitatingly recognized as their 
leader, Felicité Robert de La Mennais, was born at St. Malo, 
in Brittany, on the 19th of June, 1782, and at the time of 
the appeal to Rome was therefore almost fifty years of age. 
He was the third and youngest child of a merchant of that 
port, whom—as in the year 1788 he received letters of 
nobility from the unfortunate Louis X VI.—we are justified 
in believing to have been of respectable, if not of illustrious 
descent. Of the two elder children, a brother, Jean de La 
Mennais, entered the Church, and became the founder of a 
congregation known as “The Brothers of Christian Doc- 
trine,” which was eminently successful in establishing and 
conducting schools for poor children, especially in Brittany 
and the adjoining provinces of France ; the other, a sister, 
married a M. Blaize, whose children are now the only 
inheritors of the family traditions. The childhood of Felicité 
de La Mennais fell upon troublous times. In the first 
access of revolutionary fury against Catholicism and all 
that belonged to it, the churches were closed, the priests 
proscribed, public worship forbidden; while families of 
known Royalist and Catholic preferences, like that of La 
Mennais, were watched with a jealous suspicion, ready to 
break out at any moment into open manifestations of hatred. 
The administration of the Sacraments, for which, as the 
divine and necessary food of the soul, believers longed, 
could take place only secretly and under circumstances of 
peril to all who joined in the rite. In later life La Mennais 
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was wont to tell how, about 1793, when he was eleven 
years old, a courageous priest, the Abbé Viel, would steal 
in disguise to his father’s house, and say a midnight mass 
in the garret, while the old and faithful servant of the 
family watched below to give timely notice of hostile 
approach. These secret services, with more than the 
solemnity, if wholly stripped of the pomp, of ordinary 
Catholic worship; this hidden coming and going of the 
priest; this contrast between the unknown piety of the 
upper room, and the rude, irreligious bluster of the streets 
of St. Malo,—were all adapted to make the deepest impres- 
sion upon the child’s imagination. It would have been 
strange indeed if, when in the plenitude of youthful power 
and confidence he early rushed into public life, it had been 
in any other character than that of a fervent partizan of the 
Bourbons and the Church. 

Religious education was a difficulty in France in those 
days, and we can put on record no list of famous schools 
and colleges in which the young La Mennais won his way 
to distinction. But the loss was in some ways more than 
supplied by the youthful years which, in company with his 
brother, he passed at La Chénaie, a place destined afterwards 
to be inseparably connected with his name. This was a 
country-house, on the verge of the forest of Coétquen, in 
Brittany, built by his grandfather, and, as we are led to 
infer, though we are nowhere expressly told by his bio- 
graphers, afterwards inherited by himself. Here was a large 
library of books in all languages, in which the eager mind 
of the young student expatiated at will; and, something 
still better, an uncle, M. Robert des Saudrais, one of those 
industrious men of letters who, with real learning and a 
genuine talent, shrink from publicity, and live only in the 
minds which they have secretly moulded. But there was 
something, too, in the soil and air of Brittany which helped 
to make La Mennais what he was: the long sweeping out- 
lines of the land; the distant glimpses of the sea to be 
caught from some plateau higher than the rest; the thick 
woods masking the shadowy outline of the country ; the 
west winds perpetually bringing up the Atlantic clouds, and 
making incessant moan among the pine trees,—combine to 
form no bright and glowing picture to the traveller from a 
region of sunnier and more varied charm, and yet might 
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well sink deep into the susceptible nature of one who, all 
his life long, eagerly flew to these solitudes as a peaceful 
refuge from the turmoil of Paris and of Rome, and recog- 
nized in their pale and monotonous beauties the character- 
istics of his home. La Chénaie must have been a type of 
the true Breton country-house. Maurice de Guérin, who 
spent nearly a year there in 1832-3, thus describes it in a 
letter to his father : 


“We are surrounded, hemmed in, pressed upon, almost smo- 
thered by the woods; the rise and fall of the country are so 
gentle that it is almost a plain, so that it is difficult to find a 
horizon of any extent, and when it is found, it is only the im- 
mense monotony which is presented by the surface of the forest. 
The grey trees lose themselves in a grey sky.” * 


And again, a few days afterwards, to his sister : 


“JT am getting acclimatized to the desert, my dear Eugénie. 
My habits are accommodating themselves to my new life, and my 
eyes are growing accustomed to thorny heaths and rusty woods. 
I must have a strong element of sympathy in me for all this, to 
have so soon formed a friendship with the uncultivated steppes 
and the sombre girdle of wood which surrounds us. La Chénaie 
is indeed a solitude of solitudes ; it is literally true to say that 
the only thing we hear is the whistling of the wind through the 
trees, and that nothing passes this way but the clouds.” + 


It is, however, only necessary to read De Guérin’s Journal 
during the months which he spent at La Chénaie, to be 
convinced that to a poetic soul this might bea poetic atmo- 
sphere. La Mennais himself, describing the impression 
made upon him, in 1831, by the varied loveliness of the 
Corniche road between Nice and Genoa, goes on to say: 

“ Nevertheless, such is the power of first impressions, that in 

‘the midst of this scene of smiling magnificence, nothing seemed 
to me equal to that which was familiar to my youthful eyes—the 
bare, rough coasts of my own old Armorica ; its tempests, its rocks 
of granite beaten by the green waves, its reefs whitened by their 
foam, its long stretches of solitary sand,.where the only sounds 
that meet the ear are the dull murmuring of the sea, the sharp 
ery of the mew wheeling under the storm, and the sweet, sad 
note of the sea-swallow.” $ 


We have not the means, even if the space at our disposal 


* Maurice de Guérin: Journal, Lettres et Poémes, p. 170. 
+ Ibid. p. 173. t+ Affaires de Rome, p. 10. 
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afforded us the opportunity, of relating in detail the story 
of La Mennais’ early years. The great differences of opinion 
which surrounded his last days had their influence upon 
his biographers, and their meagre sketches are filled with 
dissertations which one would gladly exchange for a more 
liberal supply of facts. He appears to have taken orders 
in or about the year 1812. In 1814 his strong royalist 
convictions impelled him to publish some severe reflections 
upon Napoleon and his system of government; so that 
upon the Emperor’s return from Elba he found it necessary 
to fly. To a fugitive from Brittany, Guernsey offered itself 
as a near and safe asylum ; and in that island he lived for 
some months under the name of Patrick Robertson; at 
last, however, betaking himself to London. Here he fell 
very rouch under the influence of Pére Carron, a priest 
who was charged with the duty of distributing to faithful 
royalists such pecuniary help as the Bourbon princes were 
able to give ; but who, in addition, was one of those “ fishers 
of men,’ " always alert, persevering, successful in their voca- 
tion, of whom the Roman Catholic Church can shew so 
many. It is with him that La Mennais’ religious life seems 
to begin. The precise facts are not easy to ascertain ; pro- 
bably i in 1812 he had taken upon himself only the minor 
obligations of the priesthood, and in the course of his short 
exile had half repented of the step. If so, Pére Carron gave 
the final impulse to his yet wavering will, and secured a 
convert whose eager faith was to know neither check nor 
diminution for many long years, And as the first impulse 
of a convert is always to make another, we now find La 
Mennais engaged in a secret correspondence with an English 
boy of Protestant parentage, whom he succeeds in bringing 
over to Catholicism. The story is not altogether a pleasing 
one, and we shall pass it by with briefest mention. Henry 
Moorman appears to have been a youth of not very strong 
mind and principles hardly fixed, who could not resist the 
eager influence of one who was not only infinitely his superior 
in mental power, but who loved him with all the strength 
of a deep and passionate nature. The lad was lured over to 
France without the knowledge and against the will of his 
parents ; and there, if his spiritual guides could have had 
their way, would have been claimed for the ecclesiastical 
state. But he had sufficient strength of will to insist upon — 
returning home, where he died not long after. La Mennais 
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felt the blow keenly, as appears from his letters at the 
time, but he never alluded to it in after life. It would be 
curious to know whether, at a time when he had broken 
for ever with the morals of Catholicism, he ever reflected 
that, in attempting to bring this wandering sheep into the 
true fold, he had directed it without a pang of conscience 
in ways of concealment and dissimulation. 

The next period of La Mennais’ life is one of brilliant 
literary success. He does not appear ever to have under- 
taken regular clerical duty, but to have devoted himself, in 
a leisure which was little troubled by pecuniary cares, to 
the literary service of the Church. When at Paris, he 
lived in a little community of men and women under the 
direction of the Abbé Carron, which, from the name of the 
passage out of the Rue St. Jacques in which their house 
was situated, was known as the Feuillantines, and was 
looked upon as a focus of loyalty to the Bourbons and de- 
votion to the Church. And it was in these years that his 
“Essai sur l’Indifference en Matiére de Religion” at once 
lifted him into the first rank of Catholic controversialists. 
It does not concern our present purpose to pause to expound 
its theory or to criticise its argument; it was at once a 
victorious polemic against Protestant doctrine, and the lay- 
ing of a fresh foundation for Catholic faith. Presently, when 
the second volume came to be published, and the first eager 
shout of applause had a little died away, a dim suspicion 
began to cross some orthodox minds that there was a 
rationalistic element in La Mennais’ method, and that the 
weapons by which he defended the Church might possibly 
in more rigidly logical hands be turned against her; but 
this was only an after-thought, and there were plenty of 
ardent partizans ready to repudiate and to confute it. In 
the mean time, his defence of the Ultramontane as against 
the Gallican theory of the Church made friends for him at 
Rome, if it lost, him friends in France; and among these 
not the least admiring was the then reigning Pope, Leo XII. 
When, in 1829, La Mennais paid his first visit to the capital 
of Latin Christendom, he was received with all the honours 
due to the Church’s most distinguished champion. Men 
called him “the last of the Fathers.” His portrait, with 
the exception of a crucifix, was the only ornament of 
the Pope’s private cabinet. _Rumours were afloat that 
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Leo intended to make him a Cardinal. Cardinal Wise- 
man,* who otherwise does not spare insinuations to dimi- 
nish his fame and to blacken his memory, declares that he 
actually was made a Cardinal “in petto,” that is to say, in 
the secrecy of the Pope’s private intentions, but for some 
unknown reason never announced as such to the Catholic 
world. And according to the custom of the Church this is 
a valid ereation, although the theologian so dignified cannot 
assume the insignia of his rank until his elevation is publicly 
made known. 

It must be confessed, as an explanation of much that is 
to follow, that even from the first La Mennais has more the 
air of the founder of a school than that of a prompt and 
obedient servant of the Church. His theories are new and 
daring, and do not move in the safe, smooth grooves which 
can be instantly recognized as orthodox. His very Ultra- 
montanism was shocking to men who had contentedly 
breathed the atmosphere of the Four Articles and the Con- 
cordat: at that time, and especially in France, devotion to 
the person and office of the Pope was not the note of unim- 
peachable Catholicism which it is now. And all his per- 
sonal qualities were such as to fit him for the leadership of 
a band of friends, whose loyalty to their chief might easily be 
more conspicuous than their submissiveness to constituted 
authorities. He was essentially a dogmatist; wont to ex- 
press his thought in trenchant and uncompromising phrase ; 
impatient of contradiction ; and upon occasion, as M. Royer 
Collard said of him, “could curse with more vehemence 
than any prophet in the Old Testament.” But then com- 
bined with this was a great and most winning gentleness 
to those whom he loved. It speaks volumes for this side 
of his character that all his intimate friends, making an 
affectionate abbreviation of his name, spoke and wrote of 
him as M. Féli. Among the members of the little commu- 
nity of the Feuillantines were two or three single ladies, 
wrecks of the Revolution and the emigration, who had 
reached land at last in this quiet retreat, where they lived 
on small pensions doled out to them by the reigning family. 
With them, as long as they lived, La Mennais kept up a 
familiar correspondence ; and we know nothing more charm- 
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ing than the way in which he turns from controversies and 
struggles which had a European scope and interest, to chat 
with them on all the little details of their semi-conventual 
life, or the patience with which he hears and puts aside 
their remonstrances in regard to matters which they only 
partly uuderstand. Nor is it less pleasing to note, on the 
other side, how not even his final rebellion against the 
Church can alienate these old and tried friends, who, with 
the victorious instinct of their sex, persist in loving when 
they no longer dare approve, and have a tenderness for the 
man which they may not feel for the heretic. 

We choose two pictures of what La Mennais was in his 
intercourse with his friends; one from the pen of an 
admiring disciple, the other from that of an enemy and a 
critic. Says Maurice de Guérin : 

“The great man is small, slender, pale; with grey eyes, an 
oblong head, a large and long nose, and a forehead deeply fur- 
rowed by wrinkles which come down between the eyebrows to 
the base of the nose; dressed from head to foot in coarse grey 
cloth ; paces up and down his room in a way to tire even my 
young legs; and when we go out for a walk, always walking in 
front, with an old worn-out straw hat upon his head.” * 

And again : 

“ His talk is worth books, worth more than books. Without 
having heard him, it is impossible to understand the charm of 
those conversations in which he quite abandons himself to the 
guidance of his imagination ; philosophy, politics, incidents of 
travel, anecdotes, narratives, pleasantries, archnesses—all come 
out of his mouth in the most original, the most lively, the 
most striking, the most incisive way, with the newest and the 
deepest applications, sometimes with parables admirable both in 
meaning and in poetic form, for he is, to a great extent, a poet. 
Ever since he was seven years old he has observed Nature in her 
minutest details, and has thus accumulated an enormous wealth 
of observations, whence he draws comparisons which surround 
his thoughts with a great light and an infinite grace. In the eve- 
ning, after supper, we go into the drawing-room. He throws him- 
self upon an immense old sofa, covered with threadbare crimson 
velvet, which stands just under the portrait of his grandmother, 
in whom some of the grandson’s features may be traced, and who 
seems to look down on him complacently. This is the hour of 
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talk. Then, if you entered the room, you would see down in a 
corner a little head—and only a head, the rest of the body all 
swallowed up by the sofa—with eyes shining like carbuncles, 
and turning incessantly from side to side; you would hear a 
voice, sometimes grave, sometimes satirical, and now and then 
long bursts of sharp laughter ;—that is the man.” * 


Compared with the vivid simplicity of this friendly por- 
trait, Cardinal Wiseman’s description} sounds somewhat 
laboured and pompous ; but the two together make a life- 
like picture. 


“ How he did so mightily prevail on others it is hard to say. 
He was truly in look and presence almost contemptible ; small, 
weakly, without pride of countenance or mastery of eye, without 
any external prace ; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, 
unaided, he gave marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep 
and strong. Several times have I held long conversations with 
him, at various intervals, and he was always the same. With 
his head hung down, his hands clasped before him or gently 
moving in one another, in answer to a question he poured out a 
stream of thought, flowing spontaneous and unrippled as a stream 
through a summer meadow. He at once seized the whole sub- 
ject, divided it into its heads, as symmetrically as Fléchier or 
Massillon; then took them one by one, enucleated each, and 
drew his conclusions. All this went on in a monotonous but 
soft tone, and was so unbroken, so unhesitating, and yet so 
polished and elegant, that, if you had closed your eyes, you might 
have easily fancied that you were listening to the reading of a 
finished and elaborately corrected volume.” 


Such, then, was the man, who throughout the years of 
the Restoration, from 1815 to 1830, was the most prominent 
champion of the Papacy in France. But the whole aspect 
of Catholic affairs has so completely changed since that 
time, as to make some special explanation of his position 
necessary. 

Religion in France at the epoch of the Restoration had 
by no means recovered from the ruin in which, in common 
with all that belonged to the elder time, it had been in- 
volved by the Revolution. The Concordat which in 1801 
Napoleon had made with Pius VII. had indeed restored the 
outward shell of Catholicism, but its life, which could only be 
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supplied by the hearty faith of the people, was all the more 
conspicuously wanting; and every order of the clergy, from 
the highest to the lowest, was made the instrument of the 
Imperial will. Under these circumstances, the return of the 
Bourbons was looked upon by all devout Catholics as preg- 
nant with benefits to the Church as well as to the State, and 
many fond hopes were entertained that her high and palmy - 
days were about to return under the patronage of princes 
who had suffered everything from the Revolution. Nothing, 
however, could be more fallacious than these expectations. 
Louis XVIII. was a Voltairean at heart, who attended mass 
every morning as a matter of court etiquette, but who could 
with difficulty be persuaded to summon the clergy to his 
death-bed, a man who in exile and poverty had carefully 
cultivated his instinct of reigning, and knew the value of 
the Church as a tool of statecraft—but no more. And a 
change of dynasty, no matter how decisive, cannot change 
ways of thinking and habits of life which have been im- 
pressed upon a nation by thirty years of exciting vicissi- 
tude. The famous Four Articles of the Gallican Church, 
which dated from 1682, and which, in freeing the Church 
from the Pope, virtually subjected it to the King, and at 
once gave it the status and bound it in the dependence of 
an Establishment, were declared to be among the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. The appointment of bishops 
was in the hands of the King; prefects and mayors had 
much to say in the selection of the inferior clergy ; 
all, from the highest to the lowest, were paid out 
of the taxation of the country; the religious orders, 
where suffered to exist, were subjected to a rigid su- 
pervision ; and the education of youth, except such as 
were destined to the Church, was jealously kept in lay 
hands. In short, the Church was a department of the 
State, and a department that looked in vain for gentle or 
generous treatment. What the Bourbons could personally 
do to mitigate this state of things they did; Louis XVIII. 
because he felt that royalty in France must to a lar ge extent 
lean upon the support of the clerical party, Charles X. 
because he was a thoroughly sincere and narrow-minded 
bigot. But no fact can more plainly shew that the tenden- 
cies of the times were against them, than the unwilling 
signature of Charles X. to the famous ordinances of June 
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16th, 1828, which not only circumscribed still more the 
powers and privileges of the Church, but, in suppressing the 
Jesuit schools, aimed a fatal blow at the influence of the 
order. 

To be Ultramontane under these circumstances was to 
defend the liberty and the dignity of the Church. In La Men- 
nais’ view, the so-called Gallican liberties were a very real 
and efficient slavery. A Church dependent upon the Go- 
vernment of the day, which might derive its inspiration 
from a Protestant, a Voltairean, an infidel source, and which, 
even under the most favourable circumstances, would always 
be tempted to use the Church for its own political purposes, 
meant for him a Church without possibility of usefulness or 
development. His dream was of a Christendom everywhere 
directly dependent upon the Pope; of a Pope, emancipated 
from dependence upon kings, ruling Christendom in the 
wisdom and equity befitting the true Vicar of Christ. It 
is a noble vision, which has made its appearance more than 
once at very different crises of European history, one not too 
remote from real life to seem altogether unpractical to the 
ardent Catholic imagination, and yet the realization of which 
depends upon conditions which are as hard to compass as 
even the piety and humility of kings. We, who need no 
argument to convince us of its impracticability, can wait, 
without fuller discussion, to watch the way in which La 
Mennais was disabused of his generous delusion; it is 
enough to notice here that his distrust of Kings came first, 
soon to be swiftly followed by his distrust of Popes. He 
began his public life as an ardent royalist, which in 1815 
seemed to be the natural colour of politics for an ardent 
Catholic; but when 1830 came, he had learned that no 
benefit for the Church was to be expected from the Bour- 
bons, and he was at least not unwilling to throw in his 
lot with the Government of July. The State was now free : 
was it not possible that it should embrace a free Church ? 
Catholicism owed nothing to Royalty: would it not do 
better to strike hands of alliance with Democracy ? 

The thesis of Christian democracy cannot be better stated 
than in La Mennais’ own words. He says: 

“Something of the kind that happened at the time of the 
first preaching of the gospel appeared needful to rally to a 
decaying Catholicism the peoples who were falling away from it. 
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The universal brotherhood proclaimed by Jesus, a doctrine so 
beautiful, so consolatory, so divine, received into the desolate 
depths of the human soul, suddenly revived the faded germs of 
the True and the Good which God had placed there at the 
beginning. What a selfish and corrupt society had abased, 
Christ raised up. Restorer of the unchangeable laws, from for- 
getfulness of which so many evils, so many crimes, so much 
- oppression had arisen, he blotted out before the common Father, - 
who has no respect of persons among his children, all distinc- 
tions created by pride and greed. He set the poor in presence 
of the rich, the weak in presence of the strong, and he asked, 
‘Which is the greatest?’ And the greatest was neither the 
strong by reason of his strength, nor the weak by reason of his 
weakness,-nor the rich by reason of his riches, but he who most 
perfectly fulfilled the chief commandment of all, to love God 
and man. The most sacred rights, because they had no other 
defence but themselves, were the rights of those who had been 
hitherto held to have none ; the duties of widest scope were the 
duties of those who had believed themselves to be above duty. 
The name of servant became the very definition of power. To be 
the first, it was necessary to become the last of all. The old world 
felt that it was tottering to its fall. A new world arose, whither 
fled, as to an unhoped-for refuge, all sufferings, all social miseries, 
all hunger and thirst for righteousness; and thus it was that the 
primitive Church so quickly grew and waxed great, a centre of 
love around which humanity organized itself afresh. Why then, 
after eighteen hundred years, have men fallen away from this 
Church, if not because, at least in appearance, it has practically 
abandoned the principles whence it drew at first so powerful a 
life? And hence how can it become what it was at the 
beginning, and recover at once the trust of the masses and its 
influence over them, if not by being baptized again in its first 
spirit, by identifying its own interests, so far as it has any, 
with the interests of the human race, by coming to the aid of 
its wants, by aiding it to develop in all its phases, and into all 
its practical results, the Christian principle of equal rights, the 
realization of which issues in the order without which there is no 
liberty, and the liberty without which there is no order ?”* 

So much for the natural harmony between Christianity 
and Democracy ; but what of Catholicism, which for La 
Mennais was identical with Christianity? The second 
thesis is harder to prove than the first ; the whole object of 
this paper is to shew how the demonstration broke down 
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beneath the pressure of facts; but we may at least admit 
that, so far as the condition of France was concerned, La 
Mennais had something to say in defence of a delusion that 
was to cost him so much. Let him again speak for himself : 


“ We inust besides frankly admit that the Catholic religion is 
not incompatible either with liberty of worship, or with liberty 
of teaching, or with liberty of the press, or with any form of 
government ; and even that these various liberties are in France 
the only power which can preserve the Church from a catas- 
trophe like that which has overwhelmed Catholicism in England. 
To come to facts, suppose liberty of worship—that is to say, 
civil toleration—destroyed in France, what worship would be 
proscribed? Evidently the Catholic. Suppose liberty of teaching 
effaced from the Charter, what would be the body, who would be 
the men, to whom teaching would be forbidden? Evidently the 
Catholic clergy, for, notwithstanding the express stipulation for 
liberty of teaching in the Charter, the Government makes un- 
heard-of efforts to deprive the clergy of the benefit of the law. 
Suppose the liberty of the press enslaved in France by the 
establishment of a censorship, who would cease to be able to 
write? Evidently none but Catholics. Even under the Restora- 
tion the censorship was rarely put in force except to their injury. 
While the Government allowed to be printed everything that 
was contrary to religion, it dragged into the courts those who 
were unfortunate enough to defend the doctrines of the Roman 
Church. There exists, then, in France no liberty which is not 
more to the profit of Catholicism than to that of the nation at 
large ; and this is the reason that the present Government has 
been able, with such ease and impunity, to shew itself as the 
enemy of public liberty, on the very morrow of a revolution made 
to save it.’’* 


This, then, was La Mennais’ hope and purpose: to accept, 
not only in good faith, but with all eagerness of expectation, 
the democratic results which he expected to ensue from the 

‘evolution of July, and to turn them to the advantage: of 
the Church. At a time when free course was to be given 
to all other aspirations, it could not be that she alone 
should be retained in servitude, the more if, as he fondly 
believed, her essential principles were truly democratic, and 
she herself the one, eternal and indivisible Republic. But 
before we attempt to tell the story of his activity, we must 
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turn aside to become acquainted with the coadjutors whom 
a singular combination of circumstances threw in his way. 


Tare 


The first of these whom we shall mention was Charles 
Forbes René, Count de Montalembert, a young man still 
under twenty-one, who was thus, under La Mennais’ auspices, 
to make his first appearance upon the stage of European 
politics. Born in London on the 15th May, 1810, he was 
descended on his father’s side from an old and knightly 
family of Poitou, one of whom had gone upon crusade, 
and had therefore quartered the cross upon the shield of his 
house, while many more in successive generations had made 
the name notable in court and camp. His grandfather and- 
father had been of the emigration ; hence the marriage of 
the latter with a Scotch lady of the name of Forbes, and the 
intimate knowledge which Montalembert afterwards pos- 
sessed of English literature and politics. James Forbes, the 
maternal grandfather in whose house, in Albemarle Street, 
Charles de Montalembert was born, was one of the colony 
of Scottish gentlemen, well-born and well-educated, but 
not too rich, who at that time used to be sent out to India to 
make naine and fortune. He had acquired some reputation 
as a man of science; as such had been specially released 
from imprisonment at Verdun, on the intercession of Car- 
not and Sir Joseph Banks, after the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens; and had written a book called “ Oriental Me- 
moirs,” which, with his grandchild, occupied the chief place 
in his heart, and perhaps is even yet not quite forgotten. To 
Mr. Forbes’ care the child, when he was only fifteen months 
old, was wholly committed, and formed, from that time 
forth, the chief occupation of his life. They lived together 
at Stanmore, near Harrow, where the grandfather's literary 
leisure was henceforth devoted to preparations for the boy’s 
education. One characteristic method he adopted was to 
prepare for his’sole use a new and curious edition of his 
“Oriental Memoirs,” that thus, if possible, he might trans- 
fuse into him all his own mind and spirit. It still exists 
upon the shelves of the Montalembert library—forty-two 
quarto volumes, with prefaces in prose and verse, and dedi- 
cations and portraits, and innumerable illustrations of the 
poetical kind, and comments without end, the result of the 
patient labour of many years. It tells its own story; it 
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is easy to fancy how the boy grew up beneath his grand- 
father’s eye, bright and beautiful, and yet a little precocious 
and formal, as old men’s children are wont to be. Perhaps 
it was well for Montalembert that the connection, full of 
benefit as it was, did not last too long; it could hardly have 
come to a sadder termination. His father and mother had 
followed the fortunes of the Bourbons in those changeful 
days, happy to think that their boy was safe in the peaceful 
haven of Stanmore ; but when he was nine years old, the 
elder Montalembert was established as French Ambassador 
at Stuttgardt, and summoned Mr. Forbes and his charge to 
join him there. They had proceeded on their journey so far 
as Aix-la-Chapelle, when in the night the old man died, 
after avery brief and painful illness, and the child was left, 
with only the companionship of a servant, to wait in the 
hotel for the arrival of parents whom he hardly knew. 

Till he was fourteen, his education appears to have been 
neglected, or at all events to have been carried on in a much 
less methodical manner than Mr. Forbes would have ap- 
proved. But the boy kept a diary, which still exists to be 
the mirror of his growing mind, full of precocious judgments 
and premature enthusiasms, but withal a little priggish, and 
abounding too much in moral reflections. When at last his 
systematic training was resumed, there was no want of con- 
scientious industry on his part, but somehow the success was 
not brilliant, which, considering how soon and how decisively 


he made his mark in public life, is a little to be wondered - 


at. Leaving college, he joined his family at Stockholm, 
where his father was now Ambassador; but the life there, 
which to most young Frenchmen would have been full of 
charm, did not suit him. Allowing for the differences between 
a Catholic and Protestant religious training, he appears to 
have been what we should call “ serious ;” impatient, even at 
that excitable and passionate age, of the amusements of life, 
and anxious to plunge into its graver occupations. Just then 
(1829-30) thecharacterand political activity of O’Connell were 
exciting the greatest interest in Catholic circles on the conti- 
nent, and Montalembert had caught up the enthusiasm. An 
oppressed people true to the faith under the sharpest stress 
of foreign tyranny, and a Liberator who had just sueceeded 
in extorting from the oppressors the restoration of their 
civil rights, were enough to fire a less enthusiastic soul than 
his, and he resolved to visit Ireland and to write her history. 


1 
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After a very painful interruption of his plan, caused by the 
death of a beloved sister in an inn at Besancon, as she was 
hastening southwards under his escort in search of health, 
Montalembert actually came to Ireland, and visited O’Con- 
nell at Derrynane. The result was not unmixed with dis- 
appointment; the Liberator was a figure that loomed larger, 
nobler, more chivalrous, at a distance ; and the enthusiastic 
traveller was a little surprised to find that the penal laws 
against Catholics had been practically abrogated long before 
they were formally repealed. But Ireland took a hold upon 
his imagination which was never afterwards relaxed. The 
spectacle of a worshiping people was itself impressive to 
one who came from a country where religion was neglected, 
and her ministers hated, if not despised. But it was the 
fact that in Ireland the priests were the leaders of the 
people in the struggle for liberty, that awakened Monta- 
lembert’s admiration and roused his sympathies. Already 
as a boy he had made a compact with a school friend that 
they would devote all their life and energy to the service 
of “God and Liberty.” It was the watchword of all his 
activity, and no less the source of all his difficulties and 
disappointments. What these were will appear as we pro- 
ceed ; but whoever recollects that to Montalembert, as to 
La Mennais, religion meant Roman Catholicism, will be at 
no loss to predict them. Nevertheless, in Ireland, he saw, 
as he thought, religion and liberty in natural and happy 
alliance, and came back to France full of enthusiasm and 
eager to plunge into public life. For while he was actually 
on this side of the Channel, the Revolution of 1830 had 
taken place, and he returned as it were to a changed world, 
in which new things, and those the things which he had 
learned most heartily to desire, were possible. And now it 
was that, with Lacordaire, he threw himself into the arms 
of La Mennais. 

Henri Lacordaire, whose intimate connection with La 
Mennais only lasted through the stormy period of which we 
are about to tell the tale, but who was Montalembert's life- 
long friend, was now almost thirty years of age, having 
been born in 1802. He was the son of a country doctor 
at Recey-sur-Ource, a little village of Burgundy, not far 
from Chatillon-sur-Seine, but lost his father when he was 
only four years old, and then went with his mother to live 
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at Dijon. Here he was educated, first at the Lycée and 
then at the School of Law, carrying off all the prizes that 
were to be gained, and giving the highest promise of suc- 
cess at the bar, to which he was destined. He was a bright, 
handsome lad, from the very first endowed with a singular 
faculty of speech, which he used, as children are wont to 
do, in preaching sermons; grave, studious, moral—in a 
word, all that a widowed mother’s heart could wish. In 
due time he entered upon the practice of his profession at 
Paris, and had made some of those preliminary trials in 
which, in France, briefless barristers try their powers, when 
all at once he announced his intention of becoming a priest, 
and actually entered the celebrated seminary of Samt Sul- 
pice. His ecclesiastical biographers make much of this 
conversion, trying their best to give it an exceptional, if not 
an almost supernatural air; but the facts lend themselves 
very unwillingly to the attempt. No doubt the ardent 
faith which as a child he imbibed at his mother’s knee 
faded away in the secular atmosphere of the Lycée ; but he 
himself says that the divine spark had never been wholly 
extinguished in his soul, nor does he seem ever to have 
gone to any length of unbelief or licence. To us, we con- 
fess, it looks more like a case of mistaken vocation than 
of any very sudden and complete change of view; his 
legal studies were the error of a docile youth, moving in 
the groove in which it was set; and in abandoning them 
for theology, he was but reverting to the natural bent of 
his mind. The conversion, however, made some noise ; for 
the whole tone of Parisian society was then so vehemently 
anti-clerical, that a man who abandoned brilliant prospects 
at the bar to enter the seminary, ran the risk of being 
judged out of his mind. But this soon died away ; La- 
cordaire had very few friends in Paris; and when the 
silence of Saint Sulpice engulphed him he was spoken of 
no more. He was ordained priest in September, 1827, and 
after having refused the offer of a place at the Papal Court, 
which must have led to speedy and high promotion, he 
entered upon his clerical life in the obscure position of: 
chaplain to a convent of Nuns of the Visitation. 

Lacordaire had been a Liberal all his life, had shared 
in the enthusiasm with which all France welcomed the 
Charter, and saw with shame and regret the reactionary 
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policy which was pursued by the Government of the Restora- 
tion. And the fact that he had become a priest not only 
worked no change in his political views, but rather made him 
feel that nothing in France stood in such need of liberty as the 
Church. This union of Christianity and Democracy, of the 
Church and Free Institutions, was with him a comparatively 
brief illusion, a conviction of his earlier days not yet fully 
brought into harmony with his new ideas and circum- 
stances ; but for a while the thought got complete posses- 
sion of him, and directed the whole current of his energies. 
Nothing, then, was so natural as that he should make him- 
self known to La Mennais, with whose writings he was 
partially acquainted, and whose opinions, as those of the 
most distinguished theologian of France, were generally 
bruited abroad. It was in the spring of 1830 that he for 
the first time made a pilgrimage to La Chénaie, to sit at the 
feet of the master. In after years, and when he regretted, 
if he were not also ashamed of, what he looked upon as the 
false step of his life, he wrote; 

“T had only seen him twice before, and for a few moments ; 
but he was the only great man of the French Church, and the few 
ecclesiastics with whom I was on intimate terms were all friends of 
Nig. e in ee My visit, though it gave me more than one surprise, 
did not sever the tie which had just attached me to this illus- 
trious writer. His philosophy had never gained any real posses- 
sion of my understanding ; his political absolutism had always 
repelled me; and I had lately begun to entertain fears lest the 
very, orthodoxy of his’ theology might not be altogether above 
suspicion. It was too late to draw back, however ; and after 
eight years’ hesitation, I gave myself up without much enthu- 
siasm, yet of my own free “will, into the hands of a school which 
until then had gained no hold either on my sympathies or my 
convictions.” * 


Says Montalembert : 

“JT saw him for the first time in the closet of the Abbé de 
La Mennais, in November, 1830, four months after a Revolution 
beneath whose ruins the throne and the altar seemed for a mo- 
ment to be buried, and one month after the first appearance of 
the paper L’Avenir. . ... '. I saw them both together for the 
first time ; dazzled and mastered by the one, I felt myself more 
gently and naturally drawn towards the other. ng 


* Memoirs : quoted in Inner Life of Pére Lacordaire, p. 74. 
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Perhaps Montalembert, too, in these pages, written long 
after La Mennais had broken away from the Church and 
almost all orthodox friendships, is a little inclined to ex- 
tenuate the depth and sincerity of the affection which 
bound him to the great heretic ; but the case of himself 
and Lacordaire was one of love at first sight, and yet a 
love that increased in strength and intensity all their lives 
long. 

“On the morrow after our first meeting, he took me to hear 
his mass, which he said in the chapel of a little convent of Nuns 
of the Visitation in the Quartier Latin ; and we already loved 
each other, as people are wont to love in the pure and generous 
outpourings of youth.”* 

There was in either a certain exaltation of sentiment 
which made this sudden attachment natural and delightful. 
Lacordaire, as we have said, had few friends ; Montalem- 
bert, in the first ardour of his zeal for religion and liberty, 
was delighted to find a kindred soul, especially beneath the 
soutane. But he was a born aristocrat, though now thrown 
for a time into democratic company ; and it is characteristic 
of both, that Lacordaire should say of him, at the very 
beginning of their friendship, “I love him as if he were a 
plebeian.” 

LP Avenir, a newspaper the renown of which is strangely 
disproportionate to the length of its existence, was the bond 
that for a little while united these three lives in one. The 
money requisite to start it was subscribed in shares, and 
the first number was issued on the 16th October, 1830. 
The nominal founder of the paper was M. Harel de Tancrel, 
but La Mennais was the leading spirit, and the sect of the 
Lamennaisians were its contributors and supporters—the 
Abbé Gerbet, the Abbé Rohrbacher, M. Charles de Coux, 
as well as Lacordaire and Montalembert. The motto, by a 
strange chance, was that of Montalembert’s school-days, 
“God and Liberty ;” and the object proposed was to claim 
for the Church a share in the newly-won liberties of the 
nation, “a work at once Catholic and national, from which 
might be expected the enfranchisement of religion, the re- 
conciliation of differing minds, and in consequence the 
renewal of society.” These were lofty hopes, expressed in 


* Memoir of Lacordaire, p. 16. 
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the large terms which are so natural upon the lips of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, and yet furnish apt material for ridicule or 
half-scornful pity when the hour of disappointment strikes ; 
but, at all events, the desire to regenerate the Church by 
baptizing her afresh in the free spirit of the times was a 
noble one, and the belief in the power of the press to affect 
general opinion had something of a prophetic element in 
it. To the editors of the Avenir the moment appeared deci- 
sive. With the elder branch of the Bourbons had disap- 
peared a family who had some right to be considered the 
natural protectors of the Church. Were, then, the bishops: 
and clergy of France to become Henriquinquiste, to abet 
plots and conspiracies in behalf of the child who claimed 
to be the legitimate monarch, to constitute themselves the 
strength of a hopeless opposition? This would be to place 
themselves in contrariety to the overwhelming force of 
public opinion, and to abandon every hope of regaining 
the people's heart. Should they go meekly into subjection 
to Louis Philippe, as they had already done to Napoleon, 
to Louis X VIIL, to Charles X., and eat the bread of servi- 
tude? But this was not only to serve a secret foe, instead 
of a friend whose will was better than his power, but to 
betray the inalienable liberties of the Church. The boldest 
course was evidently the safest: to throw themselves upon 
the full tide of popular enthusiasm; to assert that the 
cause of the Church and of Liberty were really one; to 
claim the same freedom of action for religion as was now 
accorded in every other department of human life; and, as 
a logical consequence of all this, to throw up on behalf of 
the clergy the pecuniary support of the State at the same 
time as its control was rejected, and to depend upon the 
offerings of a willing people re-conquered to piety and the 
Church. Such was the programme of the new paper. No- 
thing could be wiser or better, if only the premiss upon 
which its whole argument is based be granted, that Catho- 
licism and popular liberties are capable of reconciliation. 
La Mennais and Lacordaire were each rudely awakened 
from their dream before long: Montalembert never quite 
found out that it was a dream, and went aimlessly all his 
life, like a man who cannot clearly distinguish between 
substance and shadow. 

The Avenir, from the literary if not from the pecuniary 
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point of view, was a great success. Subscriptions poured 
in from all sides; and as fast as they came, the attacks 
upon the Government and the status quo in matters eccle- 
siastical grew more impassioned. ‘To those who read them 
now, Lacordaire’s or Montalembert’s articles do not approve 
themselves as good political writing: their eloquence, as 
French eloquence is apt to be, is too much in the air; there 
is a scream in the invective, and the high-flown declamation 
is nowhere lightened by a touch of humour, But they 
suited the public to which they were addressed, as probably 
a graver polemic would not; and the work went on apace. 
Then in December of the same year was established a 
“General Agency for the Defence of Religious Liberty,” of 
which M. de La Mennais was the president, and every 
donor of ten francs a member. Its object was to put the 
principles of the Avenir into action; to resist attacks upon 
liberty by legal means; to promote freedom of teaching ; 
to protect the right of public meeting for religious purposes ; 
and all this by means not only of a central committee, but 
of affiliated agencies up and down the country. Obviously 
the next step in the history of the movement—considering 
that we are in France—is a little persecution ; and it is 
not long in coming. A bishop died, and the Government. 
appointed his successor, probably a man whom the Church, 
left to itself, or the Pope, would not have appointed; and 
two fiery articles, one by La Mennais, the other by Lacor- 
daire, pointed the moral. Both numbers of the paper were 
seized, and the authors, together with the responsible editor, 
M. Waille, prosecuted. The trial took place on the 31st 
January, 1831. The charge against the accused was that 
very general one—happily more familiar to French than to 
English jurisprudence—of “provoking to disobedience of 
the laws, and exciting hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment.” A subscription of 20,000 francs, mostly in very 
small sums, for the expenses of the defence shewed that 
the accused had a great force of popular opinion at their 
back, and the joy and excitement were great when they 
were acquitted. 

The next battle of this brief campaign was upon fresh 
ground. The “General Agency” resolved to attack the 
monopoly of education possessed by the University. All 
schools were secular; and, as the example of Lacordaire 
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seemed to shew, it was difficult to pass through the Lycée 
without losing faith in Catholicism, which for most boys 
meant losing faith in all religion. If a father wished to 
secure a religious training for his son, the only way was to 
dress him as a seminariste, and, making believe that he was 
destined for the Church, to send him to a place of avowedly 
clerical education. Perhaps, in truth, one extreme had 
begotten another ; and it was a choice of evils with fathers 
of a less pronounced Catholicism than Montalembert, 
whether to send their boys to the purely secular school 
provided by the State, or to place them in Jesuit hands, to 
be moulded at their will. However this may be, liberty 
of teaching had been promised in the Charter of 1830, and 
the General Agency resolved to take steps to compel, if 
they could, the fulfilment of the promise. Accordingly, on 
the 7th May, 1831, a little day-school, which had neither 
asked nor received authorization from the Government, was 
opened in the Rue des Arts. The self-appointed teachers 
were Montalembert, Lacordaire and De Coux. ‘Twelve 
children came, and so did the police. A scene followed: 
the commissary declared that the school should be closed ; 
Lacordaire declared that he would keep it open; while 
the children, with true revolutionary instinct, took part 
with their teachers. Force, however, was employed— 
probably only of the legal, not the forceful kind—and next 
day the offenders found themselves at the bar of the cor- 
rectional police. Before the matter could be decided, Monta- 
lembert’s father died; and as the peerage was hereditary, 
the young culprit found himself a member of the most 
august body in the realm, and claimed to be tried by his 
peers. This, according to the law, involved the transference 
of the whole case to the bar of the Upper House, where the 
trial duly took place. Montalembert and Lacordaire each 
made speeches in their own defence, which gave the greatest 
promise of future oratorical eminence: the Peers, kindly 
shaking their heads, dismissed the offenders with a mild 
rebuke and a nominal fine of 100 francs. But the extra- 
ordinary part of the whole affair is, that no one seems to 
have thought of re-opening the school in the Rue des Arts, 
Protests against the law, made by breaking it, must be fre- 
quently repeated to be effectual. If the idol of these young 
revolutionists, Daniel O'Connell, had had the matter in 
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hand, he would have offended again and again, till he had 
either covered the law and its judges with ridicule, or in- 
curred a penalty, the severity of which would have aroused 
an irresistible popular indignation. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all this movement 


had taken place without exciting much silent distrust and 


some noisy opposition. The Gallican part of the clergy, 
including, naturally, most of the bishops, as well as all 
who wished to become bishops, vehemently disapproved of 
the proposed separation of Church and State. Many more 
who were royalist at heart, if not openly, could not but 
dislike the withdrawal of clerical support from Henri V., 
and the attempt to identify the Church with the Revolu- 
tion. But the worst was that Rome was silent. Not a 
word came from the capital of Catholicism to encourage 
those who believed themselves to be the champions of its 
best interests. In February, 1831, La Mennais addressed 
a letter to Cardinal Weld, begging him to lay the Avenir and 
its doctrines at the feet of the Pope, imploring on behalf of 
its conductors his fatherly correction, and promising, in case 
they should at all have wandered from the faith, the most 
complete and public retractation. But no answer came; and 
as episcopal opposition and remonstrance grew stronger, the 
idea silently gained ground that the new policy was dis- 
approved at head quarters, The money collected to support 
the paper was spent; perhaps the patience of the conductors 
a little weary ; the fight had been too hot to last long. On 
the Sth November, Le Mennais writes to one of his con- 
stant correspondents, the Countess de Senfft : 


“ The bishops have ruined all: they forbid the reading of our 
paper ; they persecute priests suspected of attachment to our 
doctrines ; they move heaven and earth for the revival of Galli- 
canism, stirring up by that means a hatred of the Church, the 
consequences of which terrify me: while, on the other hand, 
we had succeeded in bringing back even atheists, not only to 
belief in religion, but to the practice of it. And how do they 
attack us? By interdicts, by intrigues, by secret practices, by a 
frightful, organized system of calumny: and this opposition finds 
support at Rome! Rome is in league with its most dangerous 


enemies, against its defenders and its own doctrines. Without — 


explanation, without saying a word, without choosing to give a 
decision, for which we have been humbly asking for six months 


a 
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past, it encourages, it even excites our adversaries, which are 
also its own. ‘The position is not tenable ; we are going to 
give up both the Avenir and the Agency, which were being de- 
veloped to an enormous extent.”* 


Things were in this position when the thought struck 
Lacordaire, “Let us go to Rome, and ask from the Pope in 
person the judgment upon our doctrines and action which 
otherwise he is slow to give.” The idea perhaps was a 
little chimerical, and Lacordaire himself said, in later years, 
that La Mennais, who was so much older, and having been 
at Rome before, knew what Rome’s methods were, ought 
to have rejected the proposal, at which, on the contrary, he 
eagerly grasped. But La Mennais perhaps recollected the 
time when his portrait had hung in the Pope's private 
cabinet, and he had been made a Cardinal in petto, as the 
Church’s doughtiest champion ; and, besides that, was too 
eagerly confident in the wisdom of his policy and the jus- 
tice of his cause to contemplate the possibility of disavowal. 
In his nature, the Christian democrat was, unknown to 
himself, getting the better of the Catholic ; while his coad- 
jutors were still Catholic before all, and soldiers of liberty 
only so far as Catholicism permitted. “We are going to 
ask the Pope,” he writes,} “if it is a crime to fight ‘for God, 
for justice, for truth ; and, once for all, if we are to cease or 
to continue our efforts.” The last number of the Avenir 
appeared on the 15th March, 1831, and in it these words : 


“The traveller’s staff in our hands, we take our way to the 
Eternal Chair, and there, prostrate at the feet of the Pontiff 
whom Jesus Christ has appointed for a guide and master to his 
disciples, we will say to him: Father, deign to cast your eyes on 
some of the least of your children, who are accused of rebellion 
against your infallible and gentle authority. They are here before 
you, read their souls ; there is nothing there that they wish to 
hide. If one of their thoughts, if but a single one, differs from 
your own, they disavow, they abjure it. You are the rule of 
their doctrine ; never, never have they known any other. O 
Father, pronounce over them the word which gives life because 
it gives light, and stretch out yo hand to bless their obedience 
and their love. a 


* Correspondence, II. 227. 
+ To the Count de Senfft : Correspondence, II. 231. 
+ Affaires de Rome, p. 84. 
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In this mood, then, they set out: La Mennais and Lacor- 
daire arriving at Rome on the last day of 1831 ; Montalem- 
bert, who had stayed behind at Florence with Rio and Albert 
de la Ferronays, rejoining them in a few days. 


CHARLES BEARD. 


IL—THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE striking similarity of the Biblical account of the 
Deluge to that given by Berosus, the Babylonian historian 
who flourished in the time of Alexander the Great, has long 
been a subject of remark. It has generally been maintained 
that Berosus drew the larger part of his narrative from 
Genesis, and his veracity, like that of the Egyptian Manetho, 
has been brought into question, partly on account of the 
lateness of his date, partly because all knowledge of early 
Chaldean history and of the records in which it was pre- 
served is supposed to have been lost before the fourth 
century B.C. But we now find that the cuneiform character 
was used at least as late as the reign of Domitian, Dr. Op- 
pert having met with a document dated in the fifth year of 
the Parthian king Pacorus; while the deciphering of the 
inscriptions has tended to vindicate the trustworthiness of 
the Babylonian priest. The discovery, however, which has 
rewarded the patience and skill of Mr. George Smith, has 
been decisive upon this point. The story of the Flood, 
quoted by Syncellus and Eusebius from the extracts taken 
from Berosus by Alexander Polyhistor, is shewn to be an 
epitomized form of a legend which had been inscribed upon 
the clay tablets of the ancient empire long before. We 
shall see that it had its origin among a non-Semitic people, 
and formed part of a great Epic Cycle which, as in Aryan 
mythology, grouped itself for the most part around the 
figures of certain solar heroes. 

The primitive population of Babylonia spoke an agglu- 
tinative language which claims connection with the Tu- 
ranian or Ugro-Altaic idioms of the present day. They were 
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called Accadai, or “ Highlanders,” from the fact that they 
had descended from the mountains of Elam into the alluvial 
plain of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and the Chaldean sove- 
reigns accordingly called themselves kings of “the land of 
Accad.” Along with the Accadians we find a Semitic colony 
settled in the country from very early times in a subordinate 
position. They seem to have been chiefly engaged in trade, 
and to have been indebted to their Accadian neighbours for 
the elements of civilization. They are probably to be iden- 
tified with the Sumiri, or “ People of the Dog’s Tongue,” as 
they are also named, a territorial title usually coupled in 
the inscriptions with that of Accad. Sumiri is possibly the 
Shinar of the Old Testament. The first Accadian monarchs 
with whom we are acquainted had their capital at Ur, the 
modern Mugheir, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
from which Abraham was derived by Jewish tradition. 
Some of these early kings ruled over the whole of Baby- 
lonia ; at other times the principal cities were the centres 
of independent kingdoms. One of these was Agane, the 
capital of a Sargon, whose date we are able to fix in the 
seventeenth century B.C, His second successor, who hap- 
pened to be a queen, was conquered by Khammurabi, the 
Elamite, who headed the Arabian dynasty of Berosus. Now 
Sargon, besides being a great conqueror, was a patron of 
learning, and established a large library at Agane, which 
was enlarged by his son Naram- ‘Sin. Two great Ww orks, one 
on astrology and another on terrestrial omens, were com- 
posed during Sargon’s reign on the basis of earlier ones 
which came from the library of Ur. Indeed, most of the 
ereat cities of Chaldea already possessed libraries ; thus there 
was one at Lar’sa (the modern Senkereh), another at Babylon, 
and another at Erech. We possess an inscription of one of 
the librarians of Ur. The larger part of the works which 
these libraries contained was originally written in Accadian, 
and afterwards translated into Semitic; to the last, how- 
ever, the astrological tablets preserved the old Accadian 
words (though used ideographically) in a framework of 
Semitic grammar, in order to conceal their meaning from 
the uninitiated. Copies of the most famous works on astro- 
nomy, agriculture, law, history, poetry, and so forth, were 
made from time to time, the last edition being that under- 
taken at Nineveh by Assur-bani-pal, the son of Essar-had~ 
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don. Like the Ptolemies and Attali of later times, he col- 
lected books inscribed on clay and papyrus from all quar- 
ters, and had them placed in his palace “for the inspec- 
tion of his people.” In order to facilitate the understanding 
of them, syllabaries, dictionaries, grammars and phrase- 
books of Accadian and Assyrian were drawn up; while texts 
which had not before been translated were provided with 
an interlinear or parallel Assyrian rendering, the Accadian 
original being omitted altogether in some cases. Different 
editions of the same work were transcribed, wherever these 
were procurable. Now this library of Assur-bani-pal was 
discovered by Mr. Layard, and its contents, consisting 
of a multitude of small clay tablets, covered with minute 
characters, were sent off to Europe. Unfortunately, the 
value of the discovery was not known, and the tablets were 
broken into thousands of pieces in the packing, and several 
boxes of them were lost in the Tigris. Our chief knowledge 
of Assyrian matters, however, is derived from what has 
been saved of them, pieced together by the patient labours 
of Sir H. Rawlinson, and Messrs. Norris, Cox and G. Smith. 
Many of these tablets relate to the mythology which the 
Assyrians borrowed from their Turanian predecessors, and 
in this series has been found, among other things, the Chal- 
dean account of the Deluge. 

This has been put together by Mr. Smith from the frag- 
ments of three copies which contain duplicate texts. They 
form part of a series of twelve tablets relating to a solar 
hero, Gisdhubar, or Gisdhumas (as the name may be pro- 
visionally read), and each tablet records a separate legend 
answering to the months of the year and the signs of the 
Zodiac, as Sir H. Rawlinson has pointed out. The story of 
the Flood is on the eleventh tablet, thus corresponding to | 
the month which the Accadians called “the rainy ” (our 
January), over which Aquarius presided. The text, we are 
told, originally came from Erech; and the presence of 
variant readings in the several editions, and of glosses 
which have crept into the text, as well as the fact that some 
of the ancient hieratic characters, whose values had been 
forgotten, are not replaced by their Jater representatives, 
shew that the Semitic translation must have been made at 
an early period. Mr. Smith believes that a comparison of 
it with dated texts of Sargon proves its greater antiquity ; in 
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any case, the Accadian original would be at least as old as the 
seventeenth century B.C. Four cities only are mentioned in 
the tablets: Babel, Erech, Surippac and Nipur (the modern 
Niffer) ; and this would argue that the monarchs of Ur, who 
also ruled over Erech, were not yet in existence. The 
Accadian name of Erech, which simply means “ the city ” 
par excellence, would imply that there was once no other 
place in Babylonia which could rival it in importance; and 
a Chaldean sovereign conquered by Khammurabi claims to 
have had “the ancient city of Erech” given into his hands 
by the gods, while Surippac was unknown in historical 
times.* All this tends to throw back the age of the com- 
position of these legends ; and before they could have been 
artificially connected into an epic which centred round 
the person of a solar hero, they must each have existed 
separately, and have grown up at a comparatively remote 
epoch. 

The Deluge-myth is cleverly interwoven into the adven- 
tures of Gisdhubar, reminding us of the way in which the 
earlier wanderings of Ulysses are introduced into the story 
of his arrival among the “bright” Phzakians, and his 
return in their cloud-ships to his native home. Gisdhubar 
is ordered in a dream to seek the translated Tam-zi, the 
son of Ubara-tutu, by “the waters of death,” in order to 
learn the means of curing a disease from which he was 
suffering. After sailing down the Euphrates for forty-five 
days, Gisdhubar reaches the mouth of ‘the river; and he 
here finds Tam-zi, separated from him by a stream, who in 
the eleventh tablet gives the history of the Flood, and of 
the way in which he himself became immortal in con- 
sequence of his piety and purity. The whole of the cunei- 
form text is not at present before me; but what I have 
guarantees the substantial correctness of Mr. Smith’s ver- 
sion; and I will therefore give his translation, altering only 
the proper names and a few other unimportant words. The 


* Surippae may possibly be the Sippara of Berosus, where Sisuthrus buried 
his records, although his father Otiartes, or Ardates, is said to be a native of 
Larankha, the cuneiform Lar’sa. Sippara is called ‘‘ the City of the Sun,” 
which reminds us of the solar character of the hero of the Chaldean Deluge- 
myth, and so can hardly be separated from ’Si-par (‘‘ the abode of the sun”), 
now Sura, which, with its sister-town on the opposite bank of the river, is the 


Sepharvaim of the Bible. 
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lacune at the beginning of Tam-zi’s speech are unfortunately 
numerous.* 


“Tam-zi, after this manner, said to Gisdhubar; ‘TI will reveal 
to thee, Gisdhubar, the concealed story, and the wisdom of the 
gods I will relate to thee. The city Surippac, the city which 
thou hast established ..... was ancient, and the gods dwelt 
within ib, 2°00 Pk [Hea] spoke to me thus: ‘ Man of Surippae, 
son of Ubara-tutu, make a great ship for thyself, [for] I will 
destroy the sinners and [their] life. Cause all the seed of life to 
go into it, to preserve them. The ship which thou shalt make 
* cubits shall be the measure of its length, and * cubits the 
amount of its breadth and its height. Into the deep launch it.’ 
I perceived, and said to Hea, my lord, ‘ Hea, my lord, this that 
thou hast commanded I will perform ; 5 it shall be done”. ... . 
on the Dth day ..... in its circuit it measured 14 measures, 
and in its sides 14 measures. .... over it I placed its roof 
Ot 16.1 tees for the 7th time into the restless deep [I launched 
it], for the [8th] time its planks admitted the waters within it. I 
saw breaks and holes..... my hands placed. Three mea- 
sures of bitumen I poured over the outside ; three measures of 
bitumen I poured over the inside. Three measures the men 
who carried its baskets took ..... they planted an altar. I 
enclosed the altar.’ ” 


Then Patstsiru, the pilot (afterwards called Buzur-sadi- 
rabi), is mentioned, besides slaughtered oxen and an offer- 
ing of grapes. The text now becomes clear and continuous: 


“ All that I possessed I collected ; all the silver I possessed I 
collected ; all the gold I possessed I collected ; all the seed of 
life I possessed I collected ; I caused the whole to go up into ~ 
the ship, all my male and female servants, the beasts of the field, — 
the animals of the field, and the sons of the army, I caused them 
all to go up. The Sun-god made a flood ; and he spoke, saying | 
in the night : ‘I will cause it to rain from heaven heavily: enter 
into the midst of the ship, and shut thy door” (A flood he 
raised, and he spake, saying in the night: ‘I will cause it to — 
rain from heaven heavily.’) On the day that I celebrated his 
festival,t the day which he had appointed, I had fear; I entered 


* Restorations of the text are bracketed thus [ ], glosses and variant read-— 
ings thus ( ). The phenomena of the latter seem to shew that our present 
text is made up out of two separate versions of the story, one of which was 
described in the first person and the other in the third. 

+ The 23rd of the month was ‘‘the jubilee” of the Sun-god (Seana and 
the Air-god (Rimmon). 
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the midst of the ship and shut my door. I gave the great strue- 
ture into the hand of Buzur-sadi-rabi, the pilot, to guide the ship. 
The raging of a storm in the morning arose, extending from the 
horizon of heaven ; and far and wide in the midst of it Rimmon 
thundered, and Nebo and Saru went in front. The throne-bearers 
went over mountains and plains. The destroyer Nergal over- 
turned. Adar went in front, and cast down. The spirits carried 
destruction ; in their glory they swept the earth. The flood of 
Rimmon reached to heaven ; the bright earth to a waste was 
turned ; it swept the surface of the earth like... . ; it destroyed 
all life from the face of the earth..... the strong tem- 
pest over the people reached unto heaven. Brother saw not 
his brother: it did not spare the people. In heaven the gods 
feared the tempest, and sought refuge: they ascended to the 
heaven of Anu. The gods, like dogs with tails hidden, crouched 
down.* Istar spoke a discourse, the great goddess uttered her 
speech; ‘The world has turned to sin, and I thereupon in the 
presence of the gods prophesied evil; when I prophesied evil in 
the presence of the gods, to evil were all my people devoted, 
and I prophesied thus ; I have begotten man, and let him not, 
like the sons of the fishes, fill the sea.’ The gods and the 
spirits were weeping with her, the gods in [their] seats, seated 
in lamentation. Their lips were covered before the coming 
evil. Six days and nights passed while the wind, tempest 
and storm overwhelmed. On the 7th day the storm was 
calmed in its course, and all the tempest, which had de- 
stroyed like an earthquake, was quieted. (The sea was dried, 
and the wind and the tempest ended.) I was carried thro’ 
the sea. The doer of evil and the whole of all mankind that 
turned to sin, like reeds their corpses floated. I opened 
the window and the light broke in; over my refuge it passed. 
I sat still, and over my refuge came peace. I was carried over 
the shore, at the boundary of the sea. For twelve measures it 
ascended over the land. To the country of Nizir went the ship : 
the mountain of Nizir stopped the ship, and it was not able to 
pass over it. The Ist and the 2nd day, it was the mountain 
of Nizir. The 3rd and the 4th day, it was the mountain of 
Nizir. The 5th and the 6th day, it was the mountain of Nizir, 
On the 7th day, in the course of it, I sent forth a dove, and 
it left. The dove went and searched, and found not a resting- 
place, and returned. I sent forth a swallow, and it left. The 
swallow went and searched, and found not a resting-place, and 


* A writer in the Spectator doubts the accuracy of this version. The 
Assyrian, however, has no other signification. 
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returned. I sent forth a raven, and it left. The raven went, and 
saw the corpses on the waters, and it eat, it swam, it wandered 
away, and did uot return. I sent the animals forth to the four 
winds. I poured out a libation. I built an altar on the peak* 
of the mountain. By sevenst herbs I cut. At the bottom of 
them I placed reeds and pines and simgar. The gods came 
together at its burning, the gods came together at its good burn- 
ing, the gods gathered over the sacrifice like the rainbow (4). 
(From of old, also, the great god in his course had created the 
exceeding brightness of heaven.) When the glory of these gods, 
as of crystal, on my face I could not endure, in those days I 
prayed that I might not endure [it] for ever. (‘May the gods’ 
[I prayed] ‘come to my altar. May Bel not come to my altar. 
For he did not consider, and had made a tempest, and my people 
he had consigned to the deep.’ From of old, also, Bel in his 
course had seen the ship, and Bel, filled with anger, had gone to 
the gods and the spirits : ‘ Let not any one come out alive, let 
not a man be saved from the deep.’ Adar opened his mouth and 
spoke, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘Who then will be saved? 
Hea understood the words, for Hea knew all things. Hea opened 
his mouth and spoke, and said to the warrior Bel: ‘Prince of 
the gods [and] warrior, when thou wert angry thou madest a 
tempest. The doer of sin did his sin, the doer of evil did his 
evil; [therefore] may the exalted not be broken, may the captive 
not be delivered. Instead of thy making a tempest, may lions 
increase and men be reduced ; instead of thy making a tempest, 
may leopards increase and men be destroyed; instead of thy — 
making a tempest, may pestilence increase and men be destroyed.’) 
I did not peer into the wisdom of the gods. (Reverent and 
attentive a dream they sent, and the wisdom of the gods he — 
heard.) When his judgment was accomplished, Bel went up to 
the midst of the ship ; he took my hand and brought me out ; 


* The word used for ‘‘ peak” is ’siggurrat (from AD ‘to enclose”), which 
usually signifies the tower attached to a Babylonian temple, on the top of which 
the altar of the god was erected, under the idea that the gods would condescend 
to come down only to the high places of the earth. The use of the word in 
this passage shews that the mountain of Nizir was a sacred one, and probably — 
is to be identified with ‘tthe mountain of the Hast,” on which the deities of 
Accad were supposed to have their seat. 


+ This reminds us of the clean animals and birds which, according to the 
Jehovist, were taken into the Biblical ark. Accadian mythology, built as it 
was on arude astronomy, is very fond of the number seven. Erech itself was 
called ‘the city of the seven stones,” and the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days 
of the month were known as ‘‘days of rest,” on which certain wotks were 
forbidden to be done, recalling the Jewish Sabbaths and the Elohistie Cos- 
mogony. 
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he brought me out; he brought my wife to my side ; he puri- 
fied the country ; he established a covenant (and received the 
people in the presence of Tam-zi and the people. When Tam-zi 
and his wife and the people were carried away to be like the 
gods, then dwelt Tam-zi in a remote place at the mouth of the 
rivers.) They took me, and in a remote place at the mouth of 
the rivers they seated me.” 


Here ends the story of the Deluge and of Tam-zi’s trans- 
lation, and the rest of the tablet is occupied with the cure 
of Gisdhubar, which was accomplished by his being dipped 
in the sea, like the sun at evening, when beauty spread 
itself over his body once more. A colophon adds that the 
whole narrative is the eleventh in the series of Gisdhubar’s 
adventures. 

Now it is clear that one of the first results of this 
discovery is to demonstrate the untenability of the tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament, and to confirm the con- 
clusions of scientific criticism. The story as it appears in 
Genesis is found to form part of ancient Babylonian mytho- 
logy, and to be closely connected with the Accadian calendar 
at a period prior to the earliest which can be assigned to 
the lifetime of Moses and the composition of the Pentateuch., 
The details of the myth in the tablets and Berosus on the 
one hand, and in the Bible on the other, agree too exactly 
to be regarded as independent, while the modifications and 
exaggerations of the Biblical account plainly point out which 
of the two versions is the older. Mr. Smith has already 
drawn attention to the fact, that whereas the original tale 
belongs to a maritime people, with its ship and its pilot, 
the narrative in Genesis is that of an inland population 
whose ark is “a chest,” and who know nothing of the sea 
or of launching or of navigation generally. Nor can it be 
maintained that the two versions have both come from one 
source, so that the Chaldeans preserved a heathenized re- 
collection of an event, the true history of which is recorded 
in Genesis; since the identity, not only of the incidents 
described, but also of the expressions employed in the in- 
scription and in the Jehovistic portions of the Biblical rela- 
tion, necessitates our regarding the latter as derived from 
the former. Thus the Jehovist (though not the Elohist) 
mentions the sending out of the birds and the erection of 
an altar after the ark had been left; and in the Jehovist 
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also we meet with the very phrases of the cuneiform legend, 
such as “the seed of life,” “all life was destroyed from the 
face of the earth,’ and the mention of the aribi or “raven,” 
the Hebrew 229. The priority of the Chaldean version is 
indicated by the extension of the seven days of the duration 
of the flood into the forty—the favourite round number of 
the Hebrews—of the Bible, the specification of the sevens 
of the clean animals and birds taken into the ark, the olive- 
leaf plucked by the dove, and the unsuitable misplacement 
of the time at which the raven was sent forth, to say nothing 
of the exaggeration of Tam-zi’s shutting the door into a 
supernatural act of Yahveh. But even the Elohist contains 
similar evidence of posteriority to the Babylonian account. 
The number of the animals which entered the ark is speci- 
fied, and the rising of the waters above the surface of the 
ground is amplified, while the breadth of the ark, instead 
of being the same as the height, is made 20 cubits more. 

Thus the two chief conclusions of scientific criticism are 
verified by Mr. Smith’s discovery. On the one hand, it 
confirms the existence of two accounts of the story in 
Genesis, of different age and authorship, one of them, how- 
ever, being closely modelled after the cuneiform records 
even in form of expression; on the other hand, it shews 
the foreign source and mythical character of the event nar- 
rated. Even the moral signification attached to it, the de- 
struction of a wicked race and the preservation of the 
righteous man and his family; which hag hitherto been 
supposed to be of purely Israelitish origin from its absence 
in any other Deluge-myths, turns out to have come also 
from abroad. “Orthodoxy,” so called, is deprived of its last 
resource; the story cannot have permeated to the Bible 
through a heathen channel and been there stamped with its 
true spiritual meaning, since this already forms an integral 
part of the Babylonian legend, and it is difficult to draw 
any distinction between the anthropomorphism of Yahveh 
and the anthropomorphism of Hea or Bel. 

Now that the absolute dependence of the Jehovistie 
account, at all events, upon the old Chaldean story, has been 
pointed out, it remains to shew briefly the mythical and 
polytheistic origin of the latter. As we have seen, the 
tablet on which the legend is given is one of twelve, and 
each of these, it would seem, corresponds with a month of the 
year and the sign of the Zodiac after which the months 
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were named. Thus in the second tablet Gisdhubar fights 
with a winged bull, like Herakles with the Kretan bull, 
and this answers to Taurus and the second month of the 
Accadian year, that of “the favourable bull.” So, again, to 
the sixth month of “the errand of Istar” must belong a 
curious poem translated by M. Lenormant which describes 
the descent of the goddess Allat or Istar through the seven 
gates into Hades in pursuit of her dead husband the “Son 
of Life,” the prototype of Tammuz and Adonis. Now each 
of these several myths must once have been an independent 
popular story, which was artificially inserted into a con- 
nected solar Epic at some later period, though still before 
the 16th century B.C. As M. Lenormant has shewn, the 
account of the Babylonian mythology in Berosus is thrown 
into the same Epic form as that which meets us in the 
tablets. The various legends are tagged together by being 
introduced as episodes narrated by g sods and demi- gods at 
particular parts of the history, and we may therefore con- 
clude that Berosus has accurately preserved not only the 
matter, but also the form and language, of the traditions of 
his ancestors, and consequently that the quotations which 
we have from him at third and fourth hand are to be trusted 
even where we cannot as yet control them by the inscrip- 
tions. In this case, the legend of the Tower of Babel as 
well as of the Flood will have to be regarded as a part of 
the old Accadian Epic, together with a cosmogony that does 
not differ very materially from that of Genesis. But the 
several portions of the Epic bear on the face of them their 
mythical and polytheistic. character. To say nothing of 
other stories, the Babylonian account of the Creation could 
not have been derived from some primitive tradition, since 
neither tradition nor mankind existed at the time; so that 
if the likeness between this account and that in Genesis is 
too great to be accounted for except on the supposition that 
one is taken from the other, the Biblical narrative would 
come from a source that would render all attempts to “re- 
concile” it with the facts of geology superfluous for the 
future. Granting, however, that the Jehovist has not sanc- 
tioned the Accadian Epic by making use of episodes woven 
into it, and that these episodes may therefore be based on 
actual occurrences, not on the mythocepic instincts of primi- 
tive men, we eet yet see that nothing is gained by the 
202 
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traditionalist school. The Babylonian story of the Deluge 
is as much a part of their mythology, as the whole Epic 
into which it has been incorporated. The proper names 
are alone sufficient to shew this. Tam-zi is literally “the 
Sun of Life,’ and Ubara-tutu “the Glow of Sunset ;” so 
that when he is called the Son of Ubara-tutu, all that is 
meant is that the sun of the morning which gives light and 
life to the world is the offspring of the sun of the evening. 
Nothing is proved by saying that the names are different 
in Genesis. Sisuthrus appears in Berosus, also, in the place 
of Tam-zi, although the name of his father, which has been 
corrupted into Otiartes and Ardates by the Greek and 
Armenian copyists, agrees with that of the inscriptions. 
Now it has long been recognized that no Semitic etymology 
is forthcoming for the Biblical Noah ; and the Sisuthrus of 
serosus suggests a solution to the diserepancy between the 
names, Sisuthrus is plainly Susru, “the founder,” an old 
Chaldean name of Anu, and Anu in Accadian was Na or 
Nakh, “the sky.” We here seem to have found the proto- 
type of Noah, though the question still remains to be solved 
how Tam-zi and Anu became identified in the legend. 
Tam-zi is apparently the Syriac Tammuz, after whom one 
of the months of the year was named ; and since this was 
called Duzu in Assyrian, we may consider that Di-zi, “the 
Son of Life,” for whose sake the goddess Istar descended 
into the land of death, is but another form of Tammuz on 
the one hand and of Noah and Sisuthrus on the other, In 
fact, the whole Deluge-myth rests upon a solar basis. 
During the rainy season, which now turns the whole of 
Babylonia into an impassable marsh throughout spring and 
summer, the sun alone seemed to survive. The land was — 
flooded, as it still is, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
the heaven was obscured by constant clouds ; but when all 
was over, the sun, which had set, as it were, among the 
glowing mists of evening, returned again from the moun- 
tains of the east to re-people and revive the earth, We — 
may notice that the earlier part of the Chaldean myth 
ascribes the Deluge to the Sun-god, although this is after- 
wards set down to Bel, a contradiction which has made 
Mr. Smith think that our present text is compiled out of : 
two older accounts. It is curious that an ancient Accadian 
Ritual speaks of “the overwhelming flood of Anu in the 
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midst of heaven,” and this might explain the connection 
that appears to exist between Tam-zi and Noah-Sisuthrus. 
We must further bear in mind that the arks or shrines of 
the Babylonian gods in which their images were carried 
are called “ships,” so that “the ship of the Sun-god” would 
be a familiar phrase to refer to the great luminary of day 
in his passage over the tempest and rains of heaven. The 
translation of Tam-zi to the under-world of death and night 
and winter is in accordance with his solar character; and 
the transference of this to Enoch in the Biblical history 
shews the later age of the latter and its misconception of 
the nature of Noah, although Enoch with his 365 years 
and his place as the seventh from Adam has been supposed 
to typify the year. At any rate, the process of transmuting 
various forms of celestial deities, first into demi-gods and 
then into heroes and men, which has produced the leaders 
of the first human generations of the Avesta and the primi- 
tive Persian kings of Firdusi out of the mythology of the 
tig-Veda, has advanced to a further stage in Genesis than 
it has even in the Babylonian Epic and the pages of Berosus. 
Before we conclude, it will be necessary to allude briefly 
to the light thrown by Mr. Smith’s discovery on the ques- 
tions of the date and relationship of the two chief writers 
in Genesis. We have seen that it confirms their existence 
in the most satisfactory way. But whereas the Elohist is 
fairly independent in his account of the Flood, and were it 
not for such slight coincidences as the pitching of the ark 
within and without, which seems to point to the bitumen- 
pits of Babylonia, or the existence of a window, the Elohistic 
version might easily be regarded as the Hebrew form of a 
tradition which had been borrowed from Accad,—the Jeho- 
vist, on the other hand, must have had much the same 
cuneiform record lying before him as that which we possess 
from the library of Assur-bani-pal. He might, indeed, have 
copied this at any time from the seventeenth century down- 
ward ; but there is only one period, that of the Babylonish 
captivity, at which he is likely to have done so, The docu- 
ment appears to have been, the special property of Erech, 
and it is curious that a tetrapolis similar to that of these old 
Babylonion tablets is mentioned by the inserter of the 
notice about Nimrod in Gen. x. Now this writer, for seve- 
ral reasons which I hope to give hereafter, can hardly have 
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flourished before the reign of Nabonidus, the last Baby- 
lonian monarch; and if he can be identified with the 
Jehovist of the Deluge story, we shall be enabled to fix the 
date of the latter. There are difficulties in the way, it is 
true, on the side of internal analysis; but it ean scarcely 
be maintained that the Jehovist of the Deluge and the 
Jehovist of Paradise and the Tower of Babel are not the 
same. But the story of the Tower of Babel will have 
formed part of the Chaldean Epic, if the mention of it by 
Berosus be considered, and Schrader’s view is very plausible 
that the sight of the unfinished Temple of “the seven lights 
of the Earth” at Borsippa localized the myth. A know- 
ledge of this among the Jews certainly does not seem very 
probable before the exile; and indeed before the empire of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Babylon was but a provincial town scarcely 
worthy of being made the starting-point of the dispersion 
of mankind. If Sir H. Rawlinson’s opinion be right, that 
Gan Eden, “the Garden of Eden,” is an etymological mis- 
understanding of Gan Duni, the name given to Southern 
Chaldea by the dynasty of Khammurabi, the legend of 
Paradise would point to the same period of composition ; 
and the suggestion is borne out by the fact that three of 
the rivers of Paradise are Euphrates, Hiddekhel or Tigris, 
and Gihon, which is given as a synonym of the Euphrates 
in a cuneiform tablet ; and that the tree of life, the flaming 
sword and the cherubim, are peculiarly Babylonian concep- 
tions, All this would indicate that the Jehovistie portions 
of Genesis, or at all events those parts of the Jehovistie 
narrative that relate to Babylonia and its legends, are not 
older than the captivity. It is extremely remarkable that 
the only writers in the Old Testament who mention the 


name of Noah are the later Isaiah and Ezekiel, both belong- 


ing to the period of the exile; and the first alone refers to 
the Flood (Is. liv. 9, lvii. 16). Allusions to the Garden of 
Eden (li. 3) and the Angel of the Lord (Ixiii. 9) are also 
found in him ; and this excites the suspicion that the Jeho- 
vist, or one of the Jehovists, may have been a contemporary 


of the later Isaiah, or even the later Isaiah himself. It is 


curious that in Is. xiv. 13, the Babylonian “ Mountain of 
the Assembly” of the gods is placed “in the sides of the 
north,” that is, in Armenia; whereas “the Mountain of the 
World” to which Accadian tradition looked: back was in 
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the east. From these eastern mountains of northern Elam, 

the Accadai or “ Highlanders” had originally descended, 

and here too was Nizir, eastward of Arbela and the Lower 

Zab, between latitudes 35 and 36, on which the ship of 

Tam-zi rested. It is only in harmony with the transference 

of the Babylonian Meru to the north in the later Isaiah 

that “the mountain of Nizir” is transplanted to Ararat in ~ 
Genesis. 

Such, then, is the discovery which has rewarded Mr. 
Smith’s labours, and such are its bearings on the Old Tes- 
tament. We may look forward to seeing the rest of the 
ancient Babylonian Epic cycle filled up and its several com- 
ponent myths recovered. Possibly we may yet be able to 
trace the earlier stories of Genesis to their original sources 
and determine their primary character. A foundation for 
this has already been laid ; and thus much is already clear, 
that the monuments of Babylonia alone will give us the 
key to the meaning of those old tales which form the back- 
ground of Jewish history and the hallowed horizon of our 
own religious thought. 


Queen's College, Oxford. A. H. SAYcE. 


II]—RELIGION IN THE HANDS OF LITERARY 
LAYMEN. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder and Co. 1873. 


In the “Essay towards a better Apprehension of the 
Bible,” there is as much of questionable logic as might be 
expected from one who writes in disparagement of logic 
with an unconcealed pride in his own alleged weakness in 
that direction, and there is also as much as might be ex- 
pected from Mr. Matthew Arnold of scorning and lightness 
and fastidious disgusts, extending to every one with whom 
an offender may by a logical accident be classed—as in the 
strange incapacity that afflicts him, Aim of all men in the 
world, to discern any ground of Dissent from our present 
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intensely dogmatic religious Establishment except enmity 
to a national recognition of religion in any form whatever ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, its substance is so weighty, 
its perception of the source of our existing wretched con- 
fusion and travesty of Christianity so fine and true, its 
drift so essential to the only method which can put us in 
the way of recovery, that we close the book thankfully, ex- 
claiming, “ What is the chaff to the wheat?” 

Mr. Arnold’s loathing of Dissent, as often as he mentions 
it, the peculiar want of insight and “culture” which for 
him obliterates all distinction between political noncon- 
formity and the righteous protest of the individual consci- 
ence which cannot join in the public declaration of Creeds 
which reason sees to be false, and of conceptions of God 
which the soul rejects as below the standards of humanity, 
is so akin to the one defect in himself, want of the simple 
reflectiveness that presents a living God to the living spirit, 
which spoils the perfection of his book and limits him to a 
treatment of the ethical and literary aspects of religion, 
that, very reluctantly, we are compelled to notice it—Mr. 
Arnold does not believe in any one of the theological 
formulas of the Church of England ; he would not commit 
himself to the statement that there is a personal God at all: 
Mr. Arnold revolts with his whole soul from those views 
of God’s character which are represented in the theology of 
Blood, and appear nowhere more distinctly than in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Now, does Mr. Arnold himself 
conform, does he publicly appear to conform, to representa- 
tions of religion and God which he here declares to be the 
great hindrances which at present render impossible the 
reception of the Bible by the people? Does he believe that a 
dogmatic theology, which he classes with fairy-tales, has all 
along been destroying religion, and himself conform to the 
prayer, “O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three Persons 
and one God, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ”? 
Does he declare that the Atonement doctrine, the “ pleading 
the Blood of the Covenant,” is a rude and blind misunder- 
standing of Christ from which the Hebrew Micah would 
have revolted three thousand years ago, and himself conform 
to the prayer, “ By thine Agony and Bloody Sweat ; by thy 
Cross and Passion; by thy Precious Death and Burial— 
Good Lord, deliver us”? If he does, we judge him not; 
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but he must know that there are those whose religious 
reverence and sensibility will not permit them to join in 
these prayers, who dare not submit themselves to the influ- 
ences of a worship which they feel to be not above but 
below the reaches of their own souls, whose Dissent is 
simply a necessity of personal awe, love and truthfulness 
in the highest relations of their being, and has nothing 
whatever to do with the question as to whether religion 
“shall be connected with the nation in its collective and 
corporate character or no.” It would be well for Mr. 
Arnold, if he had depth enough of insight, strength enough 
of individual conviction, to understand Puritan feeling in 
this matter, and to this extent to be able to honour where 
now he only scoffs and scorns: it is the one thing needful 
in which he seems to be utterly wanting, and without which, 
with all his fine powers, any real treatment of Religion is 
forbidden him. Dissent would appear to him as simply 
“droll” if it was not so perversely irreligious, inasmuch as 
the supreme want of our times is such a recast of Religion 
as will commend it to the natural conscience of mankind, 
and Dissent is blindly busy about the outside matter of its 
political relations, whilst the change that is required is in 
fact a new Religion altogether. This is perfectly true; but 
how is Dissent more irreligious in this matter than the 
Establishment? Is the latter more indifferent to the poli- 
tical question than the former? Is the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury more eagerly bent on a total recast of Religion, with 
the view of recommending it to reason and the soul, than 
is Mr. Miall? Even if they are equally satisfied with that 
doctrinal conception of Christianity which seems common 
to them both, and neither of them perceives, what Mr. 
Arnold perceives, that the spiritual malady of the day, the 
insensibility of the people to religion, can be cured only by 
a recurrence to the simplicity of Christ,—yet surely Mr. 
Miall may justly think, without exposing himself to a 
charge of “irreligiousness of temper,” that an ecclesiastical 
system which half of the nation cannot adopt ought not to 
be exclusively in a position of social honour and political 
pre-eminence,—and one might have supposed that Mr. 
Arnold himself, who ranks the doctrinal notions of the 
Church of England as “ fairy-tales,” “rude and blind mis- 
understandings” of the mind of Christ, would not be grieved 
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if they were opened to the natural influences of growth and 
change, neither artificially fostered by national recognition 
of their truth, nor artificially restrained from transformation 
and development by the bribes and fetters of the State. 
But Mr. Arnold has not the smallest sympathy or care for 
truth simply as truth ;—only when a matter becomes prac- 
tically ruinous, conspicuously subversive of the ends for 
which it is used, does he think that a person of refined 
culture may be excused for spending his breath, and dis- 
turbing society about it. The manifesto that stands upon 
the first page of his book is this: “There is no.surer proof 
of a narrow and ill-instructed mind than to think and up- 
hold that what a man takes to be truth on religious matters 
is always to be proclaimed.” This comes quite consistently 
from one who formerly laid it down that Bishop Colenso’s 
investigations of the structure and authority of the Jewish 
Scriptures might excusably have been published in Latin, 
but were unjustifiable, marking their author as a Philistine, 
a class of earnest vulgar people well known to Mr. Arnold’s 
readers, when given to the world, the learned and the un- 
learned alike, in plain English. He proceeds on the second 
page to say that “to be convinced that our current theology 
is false, is not necessarily a reason for publishing that con- 
viction,’—but that at present there zs a justifying reason 
for breaking silence and declaring his conviction,—and the 
reason is this, that the current Religion no longer serves 
its purpose, that it has so utterly broken down under the 
advancing lights of knowledge, so lost all power of touching 
the growing intelligence of the masses of the people, that 
it is itself the hindrance which now stands between them 
and the Bible, and prudence, or the fear of doing injury to 
simple souls, no longer prevents a man from speaking what 
he thinks. It is strange that it should never have occurred 
to Mr. Arnold, that if the practice of speaking what ap- 
peared to be Truth in the highest things had commenced a 
little earlier, had in fact been recognized as the first duty 
of modest and reverent thought on themes of infinite im- 
portance, matters might never have come to their present 
desperate pass; and that authority and tradition, if not 
countenanced by a decorous silence, might not have been 
enabled to work blindly their natural end of setting the 
people against Christianity and the Bible, which they have 
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been led to identify with the current theology, and now, 
for that reason alone, instinctively reject. But Mr. Arnold’s 
mouth being at last opened, because things have become 
so bad that they cannot possibly be made worse, it must 
be confessed that he speaks now to some purpose. 
“TLiterature and Dogma,” as the title of an Essay towards 
a better Apprehension of the Bible, has its explanation in 
the consideration that the language of the Bible is literary, 
fluid, metaphorical, charged with richer meanings from age 
to age, and not at all of the nature of fixed logical or scien- 
tific terms from which exact conclusions may be deduced, 
as from algebraic symbols of unvarying significance. But, 
unhappily, the religion of England is all made to rest upon 
Dogma, and the Dogma is made to rest upon the language 
of the Bible, and this is to make figures of speech the basis 
of scientific propositions. The remedy is a width of literary 
culture, a familiarity with the best that has been thought 
and said, which would clearly shew the free, flowing, indi- 
vidual, flexible style of the Scriptures, and protect us from 
the danger, which besets men of small reading, of pressing 
words into a service for which they are not fitted, and were 
not intended. Mr. Liddon is exhibited as a rank offender 
in this way, and we are left to the inference that men like 
the Bishop of Winchester and Mr. Liddon owe their theo- 
logical narrowness to literary inexperience and a want of 
large acquaintance with books. It is quite true that the 
words of the Bible have been treated as though they were 
scientific terms, “equipollent” in all its parts, and hence 
Biblical dogmatism and all its woes; but this has been 
owing to a special hypothesis of verbal inspiration, and not 
to Mr. Liddon’s and the Bishop of Winchester’s too limited 
acquaintance with general literature. It would be a sad 
thing if there was no right access to the Bible except by a 
larger knowledge of books and a more skilful use of them 
than is possessed by these highly cultivated scholars ; the 
dogmatic way of safety would be more accessible. The mass 
of the people, who haye no literary experience, and so cannot 
well be saved by the use of many books from the over-use 
and misuse of one, for the very reason that they have no 
proper understanding of the Book are compelled, it is said, 
by the diffused knowledge of the methods of the experimen- 
tal sciences now penetrating far and wide to reject the 
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Bible altogether, because it is made to rest upon a basis 
that cannot be verified, namely, “that there is a Personal 
First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the uni- 
verse.” We greatly fear that in this Mr. Arnold does more 
than justice to the theologians, and that many of them 
would rather rest this belief upon the Bible than the Bible 
upon it. Whether it is capable of being verified or not, will 
depend upon the kind of verification to which it is supposed 
to be amenable,—but that the people reject the Bible because 
of their objection to this particular dogma, can be true only 
of that small fraction of them who have become disciples of 
the Positive philosophy. The mass of the people are alien- 
ated from the Bible, not because it is supposed to declare 
a personal God, but because they have an instinctive feeling 
of a personal God, and the Bible is offered to them in con- 
nection with views of His character and dealings with men 
which come into no real relations with their experiences, 
and find no witnesses in their souls. Mr. Arnold, however, 
ranges himself with the common people in their imputed 
unbelief, and also, strange to say, with the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Gloucester, whom he gibbets in every tenth 
page as theological scarecrows, in their hypothetical con- 
clusions. He thinks that the existence of a personal God 
cannot be verified; and he thinks if it could be verified, 
that the current theology might legitimately be deduced 
from it,—without, indeed, indicating the processes by which 
this logical feat may be performed ; but then he has told us 
that logic is not his forte. Mr. Arnold, in fact, is as far 
removed from the Natural Religion of Plato and Socrates, of 
Bacon and Locke, as he is from the dogmatic theology of 
the Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. 

A verifiable basis for the Bible Mr. Arnold finds in the 
lessons of Righteousness which it everywhere teaches com- 
mending themselves to the conscience of mankind, and in. 
the witnessing experience which all men possess who attend 
to themselves at all, that there is “a stream of influence,” 
“a Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
urges us in directions of righteousness, and confirms its 
teachings, by the happiness we attain if we order our con- 
versation according to its laws, and by the unrest and ruin 
which ensue if we permit our feet to wander from its ways. 
These are appealed to as fundamental truths which every 
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one may bring to the test of actual trial, by following 
Righteousness, or taking no thought for Righteousness, and 
honestly watching the results. ‘What it is right to do is 
said to be known to everybody ; the only difficulty is in 
doing it. The way to overcome this difficulty is by awa- 
kening emotion, strong feeling, enthusiasm ; and the Bible 
is our great helper in ‘this matter, because insight into the 
nature of righteousness, a perception of the beauty of holi- 
ness, and an ardent love for it, are the peculiar gifts, the 
special genius, of the Hebrew people. 


“ As long as the world lasts, all who want to make progress in 
Righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people 
who have had the sense for Righteousness most glowing and 
strongest; and in hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered 
for us, carers'for conduct will find a \ glow and a force they could 
find nowhere else. As well imagine a man with a sense for 
sculpture not cultivating it by the help of the remains of Greek 
art, or a man with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by the 
help of Homer and Shakspeare, as a man with a sense for con- 
duct not cultivating it by the help of the Bible.” 


Twenty-six years ago Mr. F. W. Newman made the same 
remark, but with a deeper feeling that the righteousness 
revealed to Israel must come from a living Source: 


“Tf Greece was born to teach art and philosophy, and Rome 
to diffuse the processes of law and government, surely Judea has 
been the well-spring of religious wisdom to a world beso tted by 
frivolous and impure fancies. To these three nations it has been 
given to cultivate and develop principles characteristic of them- 
selves: to the Greeks, Beauty and Science; to the Romans, 
Jurisprudence and Municipal Rule; but to the Jews, the Holi- 
ness of God, and his Sympathy with his chosen servants. That 
this was the true calling of the nation, the prophets were in- 
wardly conscious at an early period. They discerned that 
Jerusalem was a centre of bright light to a dark world ; and 
while groaning over the monstrous fictions which imposed on 
the nations under the name of religion, they announced that out 
of Zion should go forth the Law and the Word of Jehovah.” * 


To the functions of Israel Mr. Arnold assigns three-fourths 
of the whole of human life, to the functions of all other races 
the remaining fourth ; and, without recognizing this mecha- 


* The Hebrew Monarchy, p. 332. Second Edition. 
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nical division of human interests, we give full consent to 
the burden of his teaching, that the one great concern of 
man is righteousness, and that righteousness is the burden 
of the Bible. 

But the question immediately arises, Whence the righte- 
ousness of the Bible? From what source is it derived? 
From One who is righteous? or from a universal tendency 
developing itself strongly in some individuals by special 
care and attention? Mr. Arnold quotes from Bishop Wilson, 
“Look up to God at all times, and He will, as i a glass, 
discover what is fit to be done;” and he says that what 
Bishop Wilson means by “looking up to God,” is “just this, 
consult your conscience.” He anticipates the objection that 
this is morality, not religion, and proceeds to state what 
constitutes the characteristic difference of Religion as distin- 
guished from Morality. There is no essential difference, 
Mr. Arnold thinks, between a sense for conduct and a sense 
for God ; it is a difference of names according to the greater 
or lesser intensity of the same experience: as an exalted 
measure of courage is called heroism, so an exalted measure 
of morality is called religion: religion is morality warmed 
and heightened by emotion. 


“Ts there no differenve between what is ethical, or morality, 
and religion? There zs a difference; a difference of degree. 
Religion, if we follow the intention of human thought, and 
human language in the use of words, is Ethics heightened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling; the passage from morality to reli- 
gion is made, when to morality is applied emotion. And the 
true meaning of Religion is thus not simply morality, but moral- 
ity touched by emotion.” * 


But is there anything deserving to be called human 
morality that is altogether separable from emotion? Is 
there any ethics, that is not mere selfishness, without a 
heart? Is there any conduct not touched by feeling, which 
can in any intelligible sense rank as righteousness? Mr. 
Arnold says that religion is morality when emotion is 
applied to it,—yet he says that they are different degrees of 
the same thing, which they could not be if emotion was a 
necessary element of the one and not of the other: what 
he must mean therefore is, that the difference depends upon 
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degrees of what is common to both, and that religion is 
morality in its warmer glows of feeling. That this is his 
meaning becomes plain if we ask, how is this emotion, the 
religious element, acquired, kindled or communicated? It 
is not communicated at all, we are told, except so far 
as it may be caught from others who have or have had 
it, to the contagion of whose writings or conversation we 
voluntarily bring our minds ; otherwise it is self-excited, as 
a man rouses and heats his passions by paying attention to 
them. The account which Mr. Arnold gives of the genesis 
of that emotion which is his essence of religion, makes it 
clear that in his estimation religion is not the conscience 
and consciousness of one living spirit touched and kindled, 
fed and swayed, by communion with another living Spirit 
higher than itself, but simply a human product, without 
necessary reference to any living Being beyond ourselves. 
It is true that he recognizes “a Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness ;” but this only amounts to saying 
that our being and its laws are not made by us, that inde- 
pendently of our will they lend themselves to determinate 
results, act eternally in fixed directions, as do gravitation 
and electricity, and so indicate a course that must be taken, 
unless we choose passively to refuse what is offered to us 
on unalterable terms, or wilfully to dash ourselves against 
nature and necessity. Is there any emotion that is not 
some form of love? Is there any love that does not imply 
some form of sentiment towards a living being? Yet, 
according to Mr. Arnold, religious emotion is not derived 
. from the contemplation of any living being other than our- 
selves ; it simply comes from an act of concentrated atten- 
tion to our own moral constitution, and its exciting object 
is “a law of conduct.” 


“ How does one get to feel much about any matter whatever ? 
By dwelling upon it, by staying our thoughts upon it, by having 
it perpetually in our mind. The very.words mind, memory, 
remain, come, probably, all from the same root, from the notion 
of staying, attending.”——“ The rules of conduct, of morality, were 
themselves, philosophers suppose, reached in this way ; the notion 
of a whole self as opposed to a partial self, a best self to an infe- 
rior, to a momentary self a permanent self requiring the restraint 
of impulses a man would naturally have indulged ;— because, by 
attending to his life, man found it had a scope beyond the wants 
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of the present moment.”—“ But there is a long way from this to 
that habitual dwelling on the rules thus reached, that constant 
turning them over in the mind, that near and lively experimental 
sense of their beneficence, which communicates emotion to our 
thought of them, and thus incalculably heightens their power.” * 


According to this view, Religion is not the response of 
kindred affections to the inly-felt appeal of a living Being, 
but simply an exalted feeling of morality produced by 
causing the mind long and intently to dwell upon its 
importance, musing till the fire burns. Now we do not 
think that this entitles Mr. Arnold to make use of the word 

teligion, as expressive of any real belief of his own. He 
empties it of its distinctive meanings, gives it an arbitrary 
signification, and proclaims himself its most enlightened 
expositor, the value of whose advocacy only future times, 
when the Zeit-Geist prepares the way, will rightly appraise. 
It is open to any one to maintain that there is no reality 
known to man, no verifiable truth, corresponding to the 
word Religion, according to the universal understanding of 
what is meant to be comprehended under that term ; it is 
not admissible for any one to maintain this, and yet offer 
himself as the true friend of Religion, its preacher and its 
prophet. Religion has many derived meanings, such as 
superstition and observances, but they all point to a centre 
of belief that the spirit of man is in personal intercourse 
with, or at least is in mysterious dependence upon, a living 
God ; and whoever has not this belief has a full right to 
unfold the grounds of his unbelief, and to get full credit for 
every grace of feeling and nobleness of character that may 
adorn himself, but he has no right to stand before the world 
as a believer in Religion. Let him call himself an Enthusi- 
ast for Righteousness, or by any other name that will repre- 
sent a moralist in a glow ; but he is not entitled to express 
his own set of convictions by a term that is appropriated to 
the expression of a different set of convictions ; and, though 


a man may define words as he pleases and apply them _ 


accordingly, we need not say that in the ordinary use of 
language a believer in Religion means one who believes in 
a living God. 

We are most anxious to do entire justice to Mr. Arnold. 


* Pp. 24, 26, 
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At times he uses language which we could be delighted to 
employ as the full expression of our own religious convic- 
tions,—as in such passages as this: 

“We may most truly say, ‘Left to ourselves, we sink and 
perish ; visited, we lift up our heads and live.’ And we may 
well give ourselves, in grateful and devout self-surrender, to that 
by which we are thus visited. So much is there incalculable, so 
much that.belongs to not ourselves, in conduct ; and the more we 
attend to conduct, and the more we value it, the more we shall 
feel this. The not owrselves which is in us and in the world 
round us, has almost everywhere, as far as we can see, struck 
the minds of men as they awoke to consciousness, and has in- 
spired them-with awe.” 


Again, Israel is said to have received all its character- 
istic convictions and directions from “the Eternal righ- 
teous who loveth righteousness—the enduring power not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” But this comes 
to be analyzed into nothing more than this: “the mono- 
theistic idea of Israel is simply serdousness”’—there is an 
apology for polytheism, as answering to man’s many-sided- 
ness—“ but Israel felt that being thus many-sided degene- 
rated into an imaginative play, and bewildered what Israel 
recognized as our sole religious consciousness, the conscious- 
ness of right.” We may admit that through a large part 
of her history the monotheism of Israe] mainly consisted 
in an awful sense of the righteous judgments of the nation’s 
God—but nothing can be farther from the truth, nothing, 
to use words of Mr. Arnold’ s, can be more “ precisely 
wrong,” than that the sole religious consciousness of Israel 
was a consciousness of right : their distinguishing religious 
consciousness was the consciousness of “a living God,” the 
Fountain Light of their own conscience, and therefore righ- 
teously its Ruler and its Judge. Israel’s direct sense of 
the Eternal was a personal experience, which may be de- 
clared to be an illusion, but which could not without losing 
all its reality, parting with all its power, have been reduced 
for them to the scientific expression, “that God is simply 
the stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the law of 
their being.’ Would Abraham, or David, or Isaiah, have 
recognized it as a real account of their religious conscious- 
ness, if they had been told that “God is, at bottom, a deeply 
moved way of saying conduct or righteousness’ —that “ trust 
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in God is trust in the law of conduct; ‘delight in the 
Eternal’ is, in a deeply moved way of expression, the happi- 
ness we all feel to spring from conduct”? Would any one 
who now believes in God so as to pray to Him, to seek to 
be moved and swayed by Him, acknowledge that his faith 
was fully interpreted if told that it amounted just to this: 
“That all things have what we call a law of their being, 
and tend to fulfil it, is certain and admitted,—that whether 
we call this God, or not, is a matter of choice,—but that if 
we call it God, we then give the name of God to a certain 
admitted reality,—and that this, at least, is an advantage”? 

The advantage alleged is, that, in this way, we rest reli- 
gion upon what is verifiable, upon a moral experience which 
every one may test for himself,—“Taste and see that the 
Lord is gracious,’—meaning simply, “ Be good, follow your 
conscience, and see whether you will not find it pleasant.” 
Doubtless this is a law which in a general way can be 
verified, yet the verification will fail us just where faith and 
religion have their proper spheres ; and it is strange that 
Mr. Arnold should not perceive that by insisting on a reli- 
gion that is verifiable, that is, verifiable to everybody, like 
the law of gravitation, he simply excludes religion, and 
puts in its place something else, ethical experience of a 
high order of conscientious faithfulness, which he chooses 
to call by its name. What is verifiable in religion varies 
with every man’s spiritual consciousness ; to one man it 
will be as clear that “the not owrselves” which presents itself 
to his spirit is a living God, as to another it will be clear 
that “the not ourselves” which presents itself to his senses 
is an external world. It would be unreasonable to say that 
the belief of the first is not verifiable to himself, because 
the second has not the inward experiences which convey 
it; and to confine religion to such moral directions, or 
general summaries of experience, as are universally veri- 
fiable, resting, that is, on a basis scientific and provable, is 
exactly the same kind of mistake as that against which 
Mr. Arnold’s whole book is an explosion,—that the basis 


of Religion is Dogma universally provable,—and neither the — 


one basis, nor the other, involve any necessary recognition 
of the present action of the living God. 
What is it that Mr. Arnold makes the test of truth in 


what he calls Religion—of a man’s spiritual judgments 


{ 
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being real? That the laws of conduct, which he derives 
from a study of his conscience, shall lead him to happiness, 
give him a delight with which no other joy can compare. 
So that the whole matter is experimental, and if the con- 
duct, which Mr. Arnold is pleased to call Religion, did not 
conduct to happiness in individual cases, it would in those 
cases be without an authoritative sanction, and have no 
binding obligation. And even when the Law of Conduct 
does conduct happily, it is clear, according to this view, 
that the authoritative sanction, the sense of obligation, does 
not come into existence until a trial has been made, and 
the experience proved pleasant. “Taste and see that the 
Lord is good”—that the Law of Conduct leads to happiness 
—if it does, hold it fast; if not, you must have made a 
mistake, and got hold of the wrong law. Mr. Arnold, indeed, 
righteously believes that a man’s conscience if honestly con- 
sulted will not fail to shew him the way of righteousness ; 

but he makes the verification of this to depend on the 
happiness to which it conducts ; and on the experimental 
nature of this verification, and the possibility of its being 
universally tried, he grounds his hope of Religion finding 
access to the masses who now reject the Bible because it is 
so offered to them as to make Religion rest on the “ unveri- 
fiable” assumption, that God is a Person. So he, too, comes 
to the people with a Gospel of Happiness! “Miserable 
comforters are ye all!” Where is there room here for what 
the Soul means by Religion? for instincts of Righteousness, 
for intuitions of the Beauty of Holiness, for deep wells of 
Love out of which the life flows taking no thought for 
happiness, for communion with One who is Perfect, for faith 
in a spiritual Lord of the Conscience, following though we 
know not whither, and trusting Him though he slays? Mr. 
Arnold, indeed, fully acknowledges that a Hebrew believed 
himself to be in living relations to God—that to him God 
was a Father, “ because the power in and around us which 
makes for righteousness is indeed best described by the 
name of this authoritative but yet tender and protecting 
relation ;"—but, then, all this is resolved into anthropo- 
morphism: “he personified his Eternal, for he was strongly 
moved, and an orator and poet. Man never knows how 
anthropomorphic he is, says Goethe, and so man tends always 
to represent everything under his own figure.” Again, it is 
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admitted that though a man accepts the clue of conduct 
because it leads to happiness, yet by the law of transference 
the clue acquires the first place in his regards, and is loyally 
followed without thought of immediate consequences. “The 
fear of the Eternal,” and “to depart from evil,” “mean just 
the same thing. Yet what man of soul, after he had once 
risen to feel that to depart from evil was to walk in awful 
observance of an enduring clue, within us and without us, 
which leads to happiness, but would prefer to say, instead 
of ‘to depart from evil, ‘the fear of the Eternal’?” Occa- 
sionally we have something that makes an approach to the 
form of a purely spiritual utterance, as this: “The motive 
of doing right, to a sincere soul, is now really no longer his 
own welfare, but to please God ; and it bewilders his con- 
sciousness if you tell him that he does right out of sel/- 
love.” But this is immediately followed by an explanation 
which derives Morality and Religion, and whatever is called 
God, from a due regulation of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and the instinct of lust. 


“So that as we have said that the first man who, as a being 
‘of large discourse, looking before and after,’ controlled the blind 
momentary impulses of the instinct of self-preservation, controlled 
the blind momentary impulses of the sexual instinct, had mural 
tty revealed to him ; so in like manner we may say, that the first 
man who was thrilled with gratitude, devotion and awe, at the 
sense of joy and peace, not of his own making, which followed 
the exercise of this self-control, had religion revealed to him. 
And, for us at least, this man was Israel.” * 


The value we began by assigning to it may seem incon- ~ 
sistent with the objections we have now taken,—but, in fact, 
nearly the whole of the book is occupied by an exposition 
of the literary and historical character of the Bible, with its 
consequent unfitness for the dogmatic uses to which the 
Church has applied it, and is unaffected by the wilfulness 
of paradox which, though it would occupy only a few pages 
if brought together, has, we fear, largely spoiled the good it 
might have done, and delivered Mr. Arnold into the hands 
of his enemies. The book is mainly a treatise on method, — 
exhibiting the Bible at its various stages and periods of 
development as a succession of appeals to human conscious- 
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ness and experience, and is full of fine remark on the pro- 
foundly ethical nature of Hebrew worship, inspiration and 
prophetic foresight, and on the purely personal and inward 
sources of the teachings and of the greatness of Christ. It 
has been a vast misfortune to Mr. Arnold that there are 
such persons in existence as the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Winchester. They belong to a type of religious teachers 
which is simply odious to him, and his instinct is to tie 
them to a stake and bait them, or rather to bait them at 
the stake to which they have tied themselves. He cannot 
resist the temptation of making butts of them as dogmatical 
prigs, who can take hold on religion only by some outside 
formula—even when the matter and direction of his con- 
temptuous ridicule has nothing to do with the substance, 
drift or truth of his own views, and must alienate from him 
the sympathy of a large majority of his readers. The Bishops, 
without opening their lips in reply, will, we fear, have a 
terrible revenge in watching how he has damaged himself 
and his cause by the utterly irrelevant issues he has raised 
in going out of his way to mock at and smite them. Why 
should Mr. Arnold raise a prejudice against his book by 
declaring at its commencement that the personality of God, 
not being verifiable, cannot be at the foundation of, nor 
stand in any essential relation to, religion? We really can 
find no reason except that the Bishop of Gloucester had put 
forth a hard, pert, metaphysical proposition upon that sub- 
ject, all shell and no kernel, and Mr. Arnold could not deny 
himself the pleasure of contradicting him on his first postu- 
late. To shew a Bishop drawing religion out of a husk, 
instead of out of a living spring, was a gratification not to 
be refused, even at the risk of discrediting a vital truth 
which the envelope concealed. We have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves, after a most careful perusal of his book, 
whether in his own spirit he is unable to recognize a living 
God, “who loves and thinks, who rules and governs,’—or 
whether it is that he is merely angry at the Bishop of Glou- 
cester for making the acceptance of a dogmatical proposition 
a fundamental condition of spiritual faith and experience. 
Mr. Arnold is such a master of language that he cannot well 
be ignorant that no consciousness of righteousness, unac- 
companied by a consciousness of God, entitles a man to call 
himself a believer in Religion,—-and that the recognition of 
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an enduring stream of tendency, not ourselves, in favour of 
righteousness no more turns morality into religion, than a 
reverential recognition of the uniformity of natural laws 
would turn an atheist into a worshiper of God. But Mr. 
Arnold has unfortunately got the strange notion into his 
head, that the mass of the people have their habits of think- 
ing so affected by the modern methods of scientific reason- 
ing and investigation, that they will accept nothing which 
cannot be verified by the tests of the experimental philoso- 
phy, and that for this reason they reject the orthodox theo- 
logy as unprovable, and the Bible along with it, because 
the two have always been presented to them as standing 
or falling together. And it is quite true that the mass of 
the people reject, or rather ignore, the current theology, 
cannot come into any kind of living relations to it,—but 
certainly not because they find it incapable of verification 
when tried by the tests of the experimental sciences. They 
refuse it, or stand apart from it, because it seems not to, 
touch the realities of their lives, to give them nothing of 
the kind of help which they feel themselves to want, to 
belong to an artificial system of thought to which they have 
no natural access, aud presents to them views of Ged’s cha- 
racter, providence, judgments and dealings with men, from 
which their hearts and consciences, in the unsophisticated 
simplicity of their childlike instincts, are compelled to 
revolt. They cannot call such a God a Father; they can- 
not believe such a Being to be good and righteous; they 
cannot, except when theologically drilled from their youth 
up, rest their cares upon such a Breast; and they would 
rather, like the late Mr. Mill, and for the same moral rea- 
sons, take their chance of going to hell, than have anything 
to do with a theology which had nothing real to say to 
them, and failed to verify itself because it failed to commend 
itself to their own souls. There could not be a more curious 
mistake than the hope of recommending religion and the 
Bible to the mass of the people by stripping God of His 
personality, and placing in His stead a stream of tendency. 
You might make ideal moralists, lofty enthusiasts for righte- 
ousness, out of philosophers and idolaters of law, in this 
way,—but the less there is of systematic culture of any kind, 
the more will the instincts and intuitions of the spirit verify 
their own beliefs, and the unsophisticated nature ery out 
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for the living God. Now, strange to say, the great burden 
of Mr. Arnold’s book is that religion is personal, experimen- 
tal, emotional ; and yet, to jeer the Bishop of Gloucester for 
putting the cart before the horse, for making a theological 
doctrine the foundation of the religious life and experiences 
which are the ground of all doctrine, he will have it that 
_ the mass of the people turn away from religion because it 
is offered to them in conjunction with a personal God, an 
assumption that cannot be verified—We have said that we 
doubted whether Mr. Arnold was expressing his own belief, 
and was not rather yielding to what he regarded as a logical 
necessity, that he might be able on grounds of universal 
experience to obtain an acknowledgment from every one of 
what, if not religion, was as good as religion. Two things 
lead us to hesitate as to whether we can give him the bene- 
fit of the doubt: the incredible statement, which will avenge 
the Bishops to their hearts’ content, that the recognition of 
a Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the universe, might legitimately carry with it the whole 
of the current orthodox theology; and the prevailing absence 
from his book of the mention of Prayer and Love as the 
organ and the substance of religion. Prayer and Love can 
have no superhuman objects or directions apart from a 
living God. 

The parasitical growth of religion, so often fatal to the 
original stock, was, in the case of the Hebrews, the extra- 
belief that came into existence to soothe and satisfy the 
disappointments and postponements, the apparent falsifica- 
tion passed by events on the foundation Belief, that righteous- 
ness worketh happiness. The blessing promised to righteous- 
ness was lost because Israel began to regard the blessing as 
the national inheritance, and to neglect the living, personal 
qualification which alone could earn it. When the privi- 
leged seed became unprosperous, the mass of the people, 
notwithstanding the warning of their prophets that in their 
own unrighteousness was the breach of the covenant of 
Jehovah, looked to the future for a miraculous compensa- 
tion. And even the prophets, seeing that sinners flourished 
and the godly grieved, looked forward to some great outward 
change to redress the failures of the fundamental principle 
that the righteous, and the righteous only, shall prosper. 
National and personal humiliations led to the faith of a 
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Redeemer, a Restorer, who was to come; and surely this, 
of itself, is enough to shew that Israel did not trust in a 
happiness-giving power of righteousness verifying itself in 
their individual experience, but in a living God directly 
imparting it to their souls as the essence of His spirit, sure 
therefore, in the end, as the Lord liveth. If their faith in 
righteousness as the everlasting foundation had been only 
experimental knowledge of a stream of tendency towards 
happiness, the “ falsification of events” must have been fatal 
to it; but if their faith was in a living God who revealed 
righteousness in them, as belonging to His nature and His 
blessedness, and who, as their Author and Maker, gave the 
law of His own nature to them, the delays and disappoint- 
ments of the present would naturally bring the expectation 
of a vindication to come, an expectation essentially right, 
however it might assume unspiritual forms in the popular 
imagination. These unspiritual conceptions of the vindica- 
tion the future was to bring constituted what Mr. Arnold 
calls extra-Belief, forming -itself into a body of Messianic 
doctrine as to how the national faith was to be made good, 
that righteousness leadeth to life, after it had passed into its 
degraded form, that both were the birthright of Israel. 

The purpose of Christ, Mr. Arnold conceives, was to 
dispel this eatra-belief, and restore the original intuition of 
Israel, that in righteousness was life and joy. We should 
rather say that this was the mission of the Baptist, to bring 
back to Israel its primitive sensibility to its own law, as 
the essential preliminary to any fresh gift from God,—and 
that the office of Christ, to as many as could receive it, 
was to shew the kingdom of Heaven, not in the righteous 
demands of a Law, nor yet in the desires and longings, the 
visions and imaginations, of the Heart, but in fulfilment, as 
the incarnation of love and righteousness, the presentment 
of a child of God, within the conditions of humanity, in 
every attitude of action or suffering by which “the fulness 
of grace and truth” could be tested and displayed, made 
manifest to “the eyes of the heart” through their actual 
embodiments. The texts that correspond to the true idea 
of his mission are,—in the Old Testament, “JZ come to do 
Thy will, O God,’—in the New, “ The life was for the light 
of the world.”—Ilt is not easy to give a summary view of 
Mr. Arnold’s book that will not fail to convey an adequate 
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impression of its frequent vividness and power; for it is 
very loosely put together, abounds in repetitions, and is 
disfigured and interrupted by all sorts of wilfulnesses. It 
is very far from being so original a work as he evidently 
takes it to be, and such individuality as it has, apart from 
an easy lucidity of style, consists very much in either a real 
ignorance, or a successful ignoring, of all who have said his 
good things before him. As culture is, to him, knowledge 
of the best things that have been thought and said, so its 
literary use, we may suppose, is to assimilate it, reproduce 
it in some needed form of application, and acknowledge no 
debt. The value of the book les, partly in the beauty and 
felicity of expression in occasional passages of fine insight 
and remark; but mainly, in the fulness with which his 
whole moral and spiritual being is penetrated and illumined 
by the perception of a truth, which does not in the least 
belong to him, but which he has made his own—that out 
of the heart are the issues of life,—or, according to Christ's 
more spiritual expression of it, that the pure in heart shall 
see God,—that every good and perfect gift of divine life to 
man is found in his own conscience, the inspiration of God 
in the conscience,—or that, if it is offered to him from 
without, by the manifestation of a fuller presence and power 
of God in the conscience of another man, it must first be 
mirrored in his own, so as to become a conviction and 
intuition of the individual, before it is clothed with authority 
to issue orders from which there is no appeal. This, in 
religious language, whether Mr. Arnold would adopt it or 
not, is the sum and substance of “ Literature and Dogma, 
an Essay towards a better Apprehension of the Bible ;” and 
the highest praise that can be given is, that it tracks this 
principle all through the Bible from the heart of Abraham, 
and the inspirations of the Prophets, to the all-embracing 
simplicity of Christ, and shews, unanswerably, that what- 
ever in the Scriptures may seem to overlay, or to add to, 
this intuition of righteousness as the organ of conduct and 
of life, through talismanic and adventitious aids, exalted 
into essentials, of miracles, prophecies, observances or dog- 
mas, belongs to that extra-belief, arising out of the weakness 
and weariness and faithlessness of man, which Christ came 
to remove from the pure eye of the soul, to restore the 
directness of its vision. We can forgive much that we 
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would gladly remove from these pages, for the sake of the 
power and distinctness of sight by which this first truth of 
spiritual life is apprehended, pursued through the Scriptures, 
cleared from the over-growths of human impatience, from 
the substitutions of dogmatical and carnal, speculative 
ceremonial or ascetic, for spiritual service, and perfectly 
vindicated as the continuous and living principle in every 
stage of the developments of revelation. That dogmatic 
Theology cannot be derived from the Bible, that the right- 
eousness which is life and salvation cannot be derived from 
Dogma, are the two ruling truths which are here made good 
to demonstration. 

The chapter on the “ Proof from Prophecy” will be valu- 
able to those who still need to be convinced that such fore- 
sight as can justly be attributed to the Prophets was derived 
from their confidence in the issues of righteousness, their 
insight into the inevitable perishableness of unrighteous- 
ness; and it contains lucid explanations of the several 
grossly misunderstood passages of Scripture on which claims 
for real cases of historical prediction have been founded. 
In the chapter on the “ Proof from Miracles,” two facts are 
properly dwelt on,—that signs and wonders were in the 
air, the natural growth of the time; and that, for purposes 
of evidence, they were utterly distasteful to Christ, who 
clearly saw that spiritual truth was grounded on spiritual 
experience, and could have no material authentication ; but 
it is a curious failure in literary skill, in one who ascribes 
the whole orthodox theology to an unhappy turn for meta- 
physics along with literary inexperience, that, as affording 
the natural explanations of supposed Miracles, he should 
quote a passage from Shakspeare which will not serve the 
purpose for which he uses it, though he returns upon it 
again and again : 


“ No natural exhalation in the sky, 
No scape of nature, no distemper’d day, 
No common wind, no customed event, 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven.” 


This applies to those cases in which admitted facts, whose 
natural causes are unknown, are elevated into supernatural 
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events; but what application can it have to those cases 
of alleged Miracle in which, ¢f the facts are admitted, no 
natural explanation is possible? The passage from Shak- 
speare shews how things that take place naturally are be- 
lieved to be miraculous,—but it does not in the least shew 
how things which, from the anti-supernatural point of view, 
could never have taken place at all, yet come to be believed. 

The most important portion of the book is that entitled, 
“The Testimony of Jesus to Himself,’ and it is here 
the author displays most both of his strength and of his 
weakness. He had finely remarked that the originality of 
Jesus consisted in this, that he united in himself the two 
ideals of Hebrew prophecy,—the lowly, suffering, meek 
and chastened one, who was not by the Prophets regarded 
as Messiah, but as that servant of God, the idealized Israel, 
to whom Messiah was to come,—and the Deliverer, the 
Redeemer, the triumphant Vindicator, who was this last 
because he was also the first, and through these very powers: 
of gentleness, self-sacrifice and humility, gained his victories 
and subdued the world. The two ideals are claimed to be 
united and reconciled in him, who would not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax, but who yet was 
to send forth judgment unto victory, and in whose name the 
Gentiles should trust. Mr. Arnold thinks there is a Mes- 
sianic stamp in the words of St. Matthew, wntil he send 
forth gwdgment unto victory, which does not belong to the 
original words of Isaiah, he declareth judgment with truth. 
But this is an oversight from not attending to what he is 
well aware of, the force that belongs to the word truth. The 
words, he declareth judgment with truth, are equivalent to, 
he manifesteth righteousness with a reality that makes it 
effective and victorious —The Jews having lost their hold on 
the personal roots of righteousness, and consequently having 
lost the blessedness that belongs to righteousness, looked 
for an extraneous fulfilment of the promises in a material 
kingdom of Heaven,—and Christ came, by a true inward 
method, to restore the personal intuition of righteousness, 
and along with it a sense,of the happiness to which it is 
the access. But how did Jesus make this discovery anew 
for himself, and how did he impart it to others? According 
to Mr. Arnold, it came to him through a truer understanding 
of the Old Testament, of the words of promise, his own 
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religious genius, exceptionally pure and grand, contributing 
to that end. “To search and sift and renew the idea of 
righteousness was what Jesus did ;” “he set going a great 
process of searching and sifting, but this process had for 
its direct object the idea of righteousness, and only touched 
the idea of God through this, and not independently of this, 
and immediately.” But this is an inversion of Christ's 
order: it would be much nearer to the truth to say that he 
led men to righteousness through their sense of God, than 
that through “a change in their idea of righteousness” he 
introduced “a corresponding change in the idea of the Power 
that makes for righteousness.” It is said that Christ gave 
no new definition of God, and took up Israel’s use of it 
just as he found it. But did he not fix the mind of the 
spirit on a Father and Inspirer of the spirit, and on all the 
ideas and consequences that relation contains? It is not 
true that “his substratum of affirmation” remained as be- 
fore, of a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness ; 
his affirmation was of a Holy Spirit zz ourselves speaking 
to our spirits, as a Father speaks to children whose essen- 
tial nature is kindred to His own: Be ye holy, for I am 
holy: Be ye perfect, even as your Father who is ir heaven is 
perfect. It is not in the least true that the Sermon on the 
Mount is “a series of maxims ;” it is mainly a series of 
ideal perfections flowing out of the fountain relation, re- 
ceived in simplicity, that we are God’s children, not meta- 
phorically but really, and therefore ought to do, and may 
fitly be required to do, all the works of our Father, who by 
His inspirations in us invites us to follow Him as dear chil- 
dren. Its first sentenee conducts to the living spring of 
ultimate possibilities of love and goodness, which, without 
that spring, would be not only inaccessible but inconceiv- 
able: Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall sce God. 
Mr. Arnold sees clearly that the unsophisticated heart of 
childhood is the organ, and if kept pure the ever-strength- 
ening organ, of righteousness ; but this does not give him 
an intuition of, nor a recognition of the necessity of, a 
Fountain Heart to feed the derived heart of the little child. 
The requirements of the Sermon on the Mount would be 
not “hard sayings” merely, but utter impossibilities, unless 
felt to flow out of a living personal relation with the Father 
of our spirits: they are simply the natural ultimate results 
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of that relation, presented to us as ideals up to which we 
must finally grow if we do not renounce the relationship. 
If we are to be branches in Christ the Vine, and to bear 
the same fruits of filial love and aspiration, it must be 
because we are all of one nature, and the Vine whose sap 
flows through us has its roots fed from the life of God. 

Mr. Arnold’s Jmitatio Christi as the way of life, consists 
in the adoption of his method, of his secret, and of his 
“sweet reasonableness.” The “method” is, take your guid- 
ance from within ; the “secret” is, the law of self-renun- 
ciation ; the “sweet reasonableness” is, a spirit of modera- 
tion, the avoidance of exaggeration and extremes, something 
equivalent.to ne quid nimis : 


“Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque, nequit consistere rectum.” 


Christ’s method was not so mixed and tangled ; it was, 
Do the works of your Father; whatsoever things the Son 
seeth the Father do, these things doeth the Son likewise. 
But our author, from not recognizing, or from not thinking 
it logical to avail himself of, a living source of inspiration, 
is cut off from the simplicity of Christ. As a rule of disci- 
pline, as a regulative morality, nothing can take precedence 
of the duty of self-denial ; but Mr. Arnold makes it a spring 
of life, and this it can never be. What is the use of telling 
us to renounce the false self, if we do not first know the real 
self which we are to honour and promote? What can a law 
of suppression do for us, unless we know what is not to be 
suppressed, but to have free course given it? The rule of 
suppression would annihilate us altogether, if we had no 
positive guidance from the spirit of our Father. We wish 
Mr. Arnold had read a few more books, and among them 
Channing’s Essay on Fenelon ; he might have learned from 
it the place of self-denial in a religion of spirit and of truth. 
The inward method, he says, corresponds to repentance ; and 
peace attaches itself to the secret of self-renunciation. This 
is really, as we have said, not getting beyond John the Bap- 
tist. Mr. Arnold has not as much as heard whether there 
is any Holy Spirit—except in so far as there is a Muse of 
poetry, there may be said to be a Muse of righteousness. 
Accordingly, he develops all perfection out of the avoidance 
of faults—an evolution more remarkable than anything in 
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Darwin, for no germ is given; and the faults from the 
suppression of which all perfection is to come are those 
connected with the instincts of self-preservation and repro- 
duction—for these, he says, cover the whole ground of 
conduct, and conduct covers the whole ground of religion. 
But they do.not cover the ground of conduct: we might 
suffer it to be said, in a rude way, that they cover the ground 
of our hability to selfish temptations—but out of the due 
regulation of them the positive glories of our life can never 
be derived. Life, and joy, and peace, never come from watch- 
ing against faults ; they come from following the instincts 
and inspirations of righteousness, which when carried into 
life leave no room for faults, and which, when they are all 
followed, chasten one another and leave no room even for 
one-sidedness in goodness. Mr. Arnold’s so-called inward 
method is only an outward method, negative and corrective, 
wanting the life-blood of filial growth. Even as regards our 
coarsest temptations, we can be preserved from them, not 
by watching them, but by having our life in a sphere to 
which they do not belong. All that watching them could 
effect would be to shew whether or not we are their slaves, 
and have no higher love in us; it will not give us that 
higher love. How can the suppression of anything be life? 
It can only remove what would obstruct life, which is a 
living seed of itself. Mr. Arnold can scarcely mean it, but 
what he says amounts to this: Suppress yourself until you 
have “hit the mark,” found the self-renunciation that gives 
the sense of happiness, happiness being the test of whether 
you are right or wrong; cut into the ground of your nature 
until you “strike oil,” the oil of joy. Let him speak in his 
own words : 

“¢ As to all wherein what men commonly call conduct is exer- 
cised,—eating, drinking, ease, pleasure, money, the intercourse 
of the sexes, the giving full swing to one’s tempers and instincts, 
—as to all this, watch attentively what passes within you, that 
you may obey the voice of conscience! so you will keep God’s 
commandment and be blessed ; this is the new and much more 
exact guidance.” *—“ What we can say with most certainty about 


the law of our being is, that we find the rule of renouncement 
leads sensibly up to it.” + 
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Mr. Arnold, indeed, dwells much on two lives in man, 
the higher and permanent self, the lower and transient self ; 
but the suppression of the lower self is always represented 
as discovering the higher self, as if it had no self-manifesta- 
tion, no original and authoritative primacy, no positive 
directions of its own, no natural leadership offering escape 
from every other sway. This teaching would seem to be, 
“Suppress what is bad, and you will get to what is good ;” 
Christ’s teaching was, “ Follow what is good, and what is 
evil will have no hold upon you.” We are astonished by 
being told that “the motions or impulses to faults of conduct 
were what Jesus said the real commandments are concerned 
with ;’ and that to have the thoughts in order as to certain 
faults was the “method” of Jesus. We should have said 
that the real commandments and method of Jesus made no 
mention of faults at all, and carried us clean out of their 
sphere, and that they are to be found in the Beatitudes, and 
in the two great Commandments of Love. And the “secret” 
is not very distinguishable from the “method.” 

“Thus after putting him by his method in the way to find 
what doing righteousness was, by his secret Jesus put the dis- 
ciple in the way of doing it. For the breaking the sway of what 
is commonly called one’s self, ceasing our concern with it and 
leaving it to perish, is not, he said, being thwarted or crossed, 
but “éving. And the proof of this is that it has the characters 
of life in the highest degree,—the sense of going right, hitting 
the mark, succeeding. That is, it has the characters of happi- 
ness ; and happiness is, for Israel, the same thing as having the 
Eternal with us, seeing the salvation of God.”* 


It is most truly said that “no one supply of water and 
refreshment that comes from it can be called the sum of 
Christianity ;’ but the reason given is in conformity with 
the merely ethical conception of religion, that “ Christianity 
is a source,” whereas Christ always represents himself as 
leading men ¢o the Source, in the spirit of their Father. We 
regret to find Mr. Arnold, though expressing the highest 
reverence for Jesus, yet, like Renan, representing him, in 
one passage,+ as parrying a question by an objection which 
had no weight in it, but which “the Jews would think 
weighty ;” and in another,t that to make a startling point 
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by engaging the popular imagination on his side, “he makes 
the popular familiarity with prophecy serve him; as when 
he rides into Jerusalem on an ass, or clears the Temple of 
buyers and sellers.” Yet Mr. Arnold’s view of the “New 
Testament record” would enable him, with ease to himself, 
to reject such passages if he felt them to be inconsistent 
with the character of Jesus—The unassailable part of his 
Essay is, as we have said, its demonstration of the unfitness 
of the Bible to be the basis of dogmatic systems of theology, 
and of how easily substitutions for religion are introduced 
in the forms of sacred observances and metaphysical creeds. 
But as a personal God is with him the fundamental illegiti- 
mate dogma, from which might legitimately come the cur- 
rent orthodox theology, “that immense misunderstanding 
of the Bible, due to the junction of a talent for abstruse 
reasoning with much literary inexperience,’ *—lest some 
Unitarians should triumph too much in having such a 
champion for the anti-dogmatic view of Christianity, or 
claim ashare in the champion’s glory,—he tells the “Soci- 
nians” not to be “unduly elated,” seeing that they have not 
anticipated him, but are just as bad as the rest of the sects, 
inasmuch as the Socinian Catechism says, “It is necessary 
to be firmly persuaded that there exists in reality some One 
who has supreme dominion over all things.” Who are Mr. 
Arnold’s Socinians? Does he suppose that the Unitarians, 
of whom he may know something, are Socinians, and profess 
the Racovian Catechism? He can hardly call the Unita- 
rians Socinians for the reason that, according to Mr. De 
Morgan in his Budget of Paradoxes, recommends the name 
to “the rabble of the clergy,” that it sounds like So-sin-ful. 

It is a real grief to us not to be able to feel more satisfied 
with the recent treatment of Religion at the hands of dis- 
tinguished literary men. Mr. Arnold graduates religion and 
morality thermometrically, and finds neither in relations 
with a living God. Mr. Greg in his “Enigmas of Life” 
gives forcible statement to the difficulties of Belief and of 
Unbelief, but of the underlying light which these do not 
disturb he has no certain hold. He gives the see-saw ; the 
riddles without the Sphinx. Unlike Mr. Arnold, he cleaves 
to the traditions of a personal God, and of an indissoluble 
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relation of His spirit to the soul of man, not as truths 
beyond doubt for whoever receives them on their proper 
evidence, but as working hypotheses which he cannot do 
without. He sighs and hopes upon a sea of difficulties, 
certain of nothing except the difficulties. That spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned ; that if not derivable from, 
they are certainly not destructible by, scientific knowledge 
or the outward world of experience given for their disci- 
pline ; that religion, so far as it exists, is light in which 
there is no darkness, and the “ mysteries of life” not of its 
essence, but of the things from which it forces a blessing, 
and in wrestling with strengthens and grows ;—are first prin- 
ciples in the discussion, apart from which the “ Enigmas” 
of our lot are indeed terrestrial labyrinths with no egress. 
If the spirit gives no evidence that can be trusted, it is 
most certain that the outward world cannot lift us above 
the outward world, or afford any knowledge beyond that 
of its own phenomena and laws. A sure and certain faith, 
Mr. Greg recognizes as the vital breath of religion, its 
martyr power; this certainty, he says, is the one element 
that is common to all religions, and that “in this they all 
lie.” —* The special claim to certainty, which is the inspiring 
and life-giving power of all religions, is also the one false 
element common to them all.”* This is wild language, a 
mere confusion of religion and theology, which would turn 
all his own discussions into useless trifling—though, no 
doubt, it is consistent in one who assumes that no inward 
experience can convey certain knowledge, and that all reli- 
gious beliefs are hypothetical. To one who has felt spiritual 
truth on its own evidence, it is not admissible to speak 
in this way. Of what was Socrates certain in his martyr- 
dom, and in regard to it did lie? Of what was Christ 
certain in his last moments, and in regard to it did deceive 
himself and the world, when he said, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit” ?—The oratorical merit of 
“The Enigmas of Life” is very remarkable ; it deals with 
gross popular misunderstandings with brilliant and over- 
powering effect : indeed, rhetoric is its weak side. Mr. 
Greg allows himself too many cheap victories, for a man of 
real power; sets up too many degraded forms of religious 
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belief to overwhelm them with floods of triumphant elo- 
quence. This is not exactly what the time requires. Nor 
is this the worst; when he gives his own view, we find his 
mind not unaffected by the radical misconception which 
under another form he had just scornfully exploded. His 
own picture of future Retribution, of a kind with which 
he says nothing “that Poetry or Theology has pictured 
can compete,” contains elements more cruel, more pain- 
ful to a Christian heart, more purely gratuitous, than 
any theory of physical sufferings. Those who on earth 
were blessed with a wealth of love of which their unknown 
sins made them unworthy—and which of us is worthy 
of the love which we all receive?—are represented under 
the light of the eternal day as “loving still,—mnay, loving 
all the more fervently, all the more yearningly, in that 
they now discern with unclouded vision all that bright 
beauty, all that rich nature of the objects of their tender- 
ness, of which tlieir dim eyesight could on earth perceive 
only a part,” yet as doomed “to see those they love, as they 
never loved till then, turn from their grasp, their glance of 
clasping and supplicating fondness, with that unconquerable 
loathing which virtue must feel towards guilt, and with 
which purity must shrink from stain,—to see those eyes, 
never turned on them before save in gentleness and trust, 
now giving them one last glance of divine sadness and in- 
effable farewell,—to watch those forms, whose companion- 
ship cheered and illuminated all the dark places of their 
earthly pilgrimage,—receding, vanishing, melting in the bright 
distance, to join a circle where they will not need them, to 
tread a path to which theirs bears no parallel and can make 
no approach.” Is there anything in the physical separation 
of Dives and father Abraham, with the great gulf between, 
across which however they held communication, the poor 
soul in torment shewing a tender care and love for his bre- 
thren in the flesh, so hard, so arbitrary, so needless, so 
unreal as this?) What analogy of Providence on earth, what 
spiritual law of God, requires this local separation, this 
ineffable farewell, this unconquerable loathing, these reced- 
ing paths which never approach again, as the doom of one 
whose stains of time had yet left his heart so fond, eager 
and imploring ?—We firmly believe that religion, Christian- 
ity, theology, will never be fully emancipated in this country, 
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and exert the pure power that belongs to them, until lay- 
men take these great subjects into their own hands. We 
are the more grieved and disappointed by any unworthy 
treatment which Religion suffers at the hands of distin- 
guished men. 


IV.—MR. DRUMMOND’S ERASMUS. 


Erasmus: his Life and Character. By Robert Blackley 
Drummond, B.A. 2 vols. London: Smith and Elder. 
1873. 


ERASMUS is one of those characters, of whom there were 
several others in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, who 
while they have been the familiar friends of students of 
theology, of historians, and of literary men, are scarcely 
more than names to the general public. While not to know 
the facts of Luther’s life, and be able to give some coherent 
account of his opinions, would be scarce pardoned even in a 
public schoolboy, how few people, comparatively speaking, 
know anything about the able, intrepid and far more con- 
sistent Zwingli, whose Protestantism, rather than that of 
Luther's, is reproduced in the enlightened liberalism of the 
present day ; how few know the brilliant Dutchman who, 
not less than his many cultivated countrymen now, gave 
the lie to the popular fancy that Holland is a mere Beeotia ! 

Yet Erasmus is to some of us as a dear friend, good and 
wise and tender, one of the great world-humourists, with 
a kindly smile for follies he condemns, full of the modern 
spirit, yet breaking with nothing that was excellent in the 
past. Mr. Drummond has done well in endeavouring to 
make the good priest, who was most unsacerdotal, the monk 
who was so wiconventual, the lowly bastard who was the 
friend of popes and kings, the scholar who could condescend 
to men unlettered, the life-long sufferer who could jest at 
his own pain, known to people of ordinary reading, many 
of whom perhaps only heard more than the bare name of 
Erasmus from the novel of “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
which is so largely indebted to the Colloquies for some of 
its most picturesque descriptions. 
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A part of Mr. Drummond’s book has appeared in our 
own pages, and our readers are at any rate among those to 
whom the story of Erasmus has been familiar ; we need not, 
therefore, write an article on Erasmus, but rather, after 
examining the way in which the task has been executed, fix 
our attention on a few points of interest alone. 

On the whole, the book appears well done. Where the 
materials are so abundant, it is scarcely possible but that 
some difference of opinion should exist about those which 
are the best to use and reproduce. ‘To say, therefore, that 
some letters are inserted which do not possess any special 
interest, and some, more characteristic, omitted, is simply 
tantamount to saying that in no book of extracts can 
we ever find all our favourite bits ; and in a man so various 
as Erasmus, that which may seem to one most to reveal 
him, may not so seem to another. It is pleasant and read- 
able throughout, and the many translations are done with 
spirit and accuracy. 

There are a few slips which annoy the reader in a book 
otherwise so scholar-like. At Vol. I. p. 42, one of Erasmus’ 
earliest pupils and patrons is rightly spoken of as “ William 
Blunt Lord Mountjoy,” but the same man should not be 
described on p. 139 as “Count William Mountjoy,” a de- 
signation of an English nobleman possible in Latin, but 
incorrect in English. Such spelling as “ Popard” for a town 
on the Rhine, instead of “ Boppard,’ and “ Bilibald” for 
“Wilibald,” seems inadmissible in a translation, strange 
enough in the original. We might as well talk of Ponn or 
Paden or Bilhelm. To speak of Mary Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, Governess of the Netherlands,* is surely bad En- 
glish. “Our most gracious Queen and Governor” is right, 
and follows the analogy also of the use of many French 
words ending in “eur” applied both as masculine and 
feminine. 

A greater fault is a certain squeamishness, in which Mr. 
Drummond is moreover inconsistent. On p. 67, Vol. L, we 
are told of the absurd and profitless discussions in which 
the schoolmen rejoiced, whether, for instance, “the Deity 
could have taken the form of any creature but a man,” on 
which there is the following foot-note: “I put the question 
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in a form that may be as little shocking to the reader as 
possible. Erasmus states it thus: Num Deus potuerit Dia- 
bolum aut Asinum assumere.” But on p. 194 of the same 
volume we find: “Such are the following” (questions), 
“whether God could have taken upon him the form of a 
woman, of the devil, of an ass, of a cucumber, of a flintstone. 
Then supposing he had taken the form of a cucumber,” &e. 
&e. It is difficult to see how that which is too shocking to 
repeat, save decorously veiled in Latin, in one passage, has 
become fit to be stated a few pages later. 

Again, when Erasmus applies the fable of the eagle and 
the dung-beetle to his own purposes, we are not allowed to 
see in print a word which is not “nice.” Therefore we are 
told that “the unconquered beetle flies to the palace of 
supreme Jupiter, and drops into his lap a ball of dirt which 
he had prepared for the purpose.”* Now, even if this were 
written for good little boys and girls in the nursery, these 
would read in their natural histories—“ Homes without 
Hands” and the like—all about the dung-beetle by name ; 
and to talk about “ balls of dirt” is surely ‘like the ridiculous 
refinement in virtue of which—so said Mrs. Trollope, if we 
remember right—American young ladies called barn-door 
cocks, roosters, and put into trousers and frills the otherwise 
naked legs of pianos. We are no advocates for coarseness, 
and indeed might well have spared in the second volume 
one or two details regarding the nature and causes of the 
many maladies which affected Erasmus’ enemy and former 
friend, the boisterous knight Ulric von Hiitten. 

These slight blemishes and inconsistencies appear in part 
to proceed from an imperfect sense of humour, its legitimate 
extent and function ; and this want of perception has led 
to an unfair estimate of Erasmus in one important parti- 
cular, and a complete misunderstanding of him who was so 
full of a subtle and sly laughter. Erasmus strained his 
back while riding at Ghent, got off his horse, and found he 
could not walk; vowed, so he writes to Mountjoy, that if 
St. Paul would help him, he would finish his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans ; managed to mount again and 
ride to Ghent ; sent for the doctor, and turned his thoughts 
on death, but woke next morning quite well again. On 
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this we find a grave discussion whether Erasmus did or did 
not invoke the aid of St. Paul. “It is unquestionable that 
the least superstitious people will, under stress of pain, have 
recourse to expedients which they would be ashamed to 
acknowledge. ..... Probably the truth is, that Erasmus 
actually called in the aid of St. Paul.”* To us it would 
seem quite certain he did nothing of the sort. Not only in 
his account of his danger at sea are all the vials of his 
mirthful wrath poured on those who called on the saints 
instead of God, but the whole letter to Mountjoy is written 
in a strain of comic exaggeration, none of which, either the 
pain or the danger or the difficulty, can be taken aw pied 
de la lettre. 

Obviously, too, in the “ Perigrinatio Religionis Ergo,” when 
Erasmus “reverentially kissed the sacred rust on the spear- 
head with which Becket was slain,’+ the words, “ Hujus 
ferri sacram rubiginem amore martyris religiose sumus 
exosculati,’ must be taken with the context, which makes 
it perfectly certain that Erasmus, and Colet also, though a 
man of far more reverence, were laughing in their sleeves 
at the whole affair. We cannot understand how Mr, Drum- 
mond fails to discover this, when he sees clearly enough 
the laugh on some other occasions. But in the above and 
several more instances he is not alive to the great good 
sense and wholesome scepticism of his hero. 

Were the book under review less good, the blemishes 
specified would call for less notice: we turn gladly to other 
matters. The story of the pressure, pecuniary as well as 
spiritual, which was brought to bear on Erasmus before he 
would consent to take the monkish vows, has been often 
told ; it is well summarized, and his own account well pre- 
sented here. The conclusion might have been seen from 
the beginning, and the boy himself, while recalcitrant, pro- 
bably knew what the end would be. In truth, save for a 
few rare exceptions, what course was there possible for a 
lad with little money and learned tastes but the cloister and 
the priesthood, with later a share, it might be, in the crumbs 
which fell from some rich man’s table? But that it was 
inevitable did not make it less galling to the sufferer in this 
case, though no doubt there were many monks coerced into 
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the cloister who were afterwards eager for their order, just 
as many a sailor of the British navy, impressed under the 
old system, was afterwards convinced that there was nothing 
like “the service.’ Those who did not like it hated it, and 
of these was Erasmus. Hence his after-vituperation of the 
monks was unmeasured ; and that much of it was deserved 
no one can doubt who is even moderately read in the history 
of the times. But we do not accept all that he said, or that 
the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum said, for gospel. In En- 
gland, when the state of the monasteries stank in the nostrils 
of God and man, there were many that were free from any 
blame of real vice ; and even now that Rome has had three 
more centuries in which to oppose the growing light of a 
freer thought, English liberals have protested, and that most 
justly, to the Italian Government, against such an institution 
as the great monastery of Monte Cassino, such a superior as 
Father Tosti, being involved in the general downfal of the 
religious orders in Italy. We shall never understand the 
Reformation, or why some of the noblest spirits of the time 
opposed it, never do justice to great souls like Warham and 
Wolsey and More, or be fair even to the part played by 
Erasmus himself, if we accept literally all his denunciations 
of the monks, and forget Jean Paul's dictum, that no one 
believes his creed till he can afford to laugh at it. We do 
not think Mr. Drummond has allowed enough for the other 
side of the picture when he speaks of the “lazy, drunken 
herd” in whose society the lot of Erasmus was cast, or has 
remembered the comic element of exaggeration which per- 
vades all Erasmus’ writings. Ifthe Corporation of the city 
of London ever comes to be reformed, Sidney Smith’s jokes 
at the appetites of Aldermen and Lord Mayors will scarcely 
be accepted as true of all, or even the majority, of those who 
have filled the offices ; nor will Oxford and Cambridge have 
their abuses removed if we represent the “ fast set” as the type 
of either University. Neither will the Church of Rome be 
purified now, so long as we listen to Pere Hyacinthe when 
he tells us that the majority of Roman priests are unchaste. 
All true reforms are, it seems to us, best made and best 
understood when we fully admit that the better men in each 
system are not only the truer type, but are in fact predomi- 
nant, and assert that, in spite of their virtues, the system 
itself is rotten which they uphold, and that which decayeth 
and waxeth old is ready to vanish away. 
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Much, at the time of which we write, was in this condi- 
tion; the old order was changing, giving place to new. 
Erasmus had done, and was still doing, much to alter the 
whole existing relations of things, and he soon found him- 
self in the position of one who was heartily abused by both 
parties into which Christendom was then divided. A very 
large portion of Mr. Drummond’s second volume is taken 
up with documents which explain the precise attitude in 
which Erasmus stood to Luther and the Reformation. We 
confess that, interesting as these letters are, and full of 
sound good sense as is all that Mr. Drummond himself says 
on the matter, this part of the book is a little wearisome, 
and the space might have been better filled with extracts 
from less controversial letters, or with larger portions of the 
Colloquies. For, in truth, the matter seems to us to lie in 
a nutshell, Erasmus was and always remained a Catholic. 
So long as Luther kept himself within the Roman obedience, 
he and Erasmus were working in the same direction, unlike 
as they were in temper and in method. But when Luther 
left the Roman Church, and worked in a line no less dog- 
matic than that which he opposed, and which only inci- 
dentally made for freer thought, Erasmus and Luther were 
not able to work together, though the former was of far too 
tolerant a spirit to assail Luther, and too wise not to see 
the absurdity ef the arguments by which it was sought to 
refute him. “If,” said he, “the popular story is true that 
Antichrist will be born of a monk and a nun, how many 
thousand Antichrists must there now be in the world!” He 
would not admit that honest marriage was worse than clan- 
destine intercourse. 

It always seems more or less idle trifling to apologize for 
a man’s not being what he is not, when his position is once 
fairly defined. Erasmus was in a measure to the Church of 
his day what Déllinger is now to the Church of Rome, and 
not what Pére Hyacinthe is; what Dr. Rowland Williams — 
was to the Church of England, and not Mr. Voysey. He 
was not inconsistent, he was not dishonest; he was an 
orthodox Catholic with only “certain scholarly reserva- 
tions,” as George Eliot says of Mr. Casaubon,—those reserva- 
tions which those men must have in all religious societies 
and churches who, rising in any degree above the crowd, 
yet do not feel disposed to break with the old traditions, 
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to strip off the old clothes, and “rin oot sackless on the 
public.” Neither is it more profitable to discuss the ques- 
tion which set of men is the most valuable to the world ; 
but if it were, we might find ourselves differing from many, 
in that we should rate the influence of Erasmus on the 
Church of the Future far higher than that of Luther. The 
latter perpetuated while he changed dogma; but Erasmus, 
imposing of himself nothing new, laughed away what should 
be demolished, and prepared the way for greater changes 
still. Itis fair to Mr. Drummond to quote one eloquent 
passage, in which there is general truth as wel] as the 
insinuation of a particular fallacy, and it gives a good notion 
of his cultivated and pleasing style : 


“The time in truth demanded one of a far different stamp— 
one cast in a more heroic mould—who should not merely com- 
mand the intellect, but master the heart of the great German 
people, and hurling defiance at the old Popedom, lead them on 
to smash into fragments that splendid fabric of power and glory 
which fifteen centuries had reared and perfected. It is not from 
the learned and the wise that the help of humanity comes. It 
is not usually they who live in kings’ houses and bask in the 
smiles of the great who can grasp and wield with effect those 
fundamental ideas by which the world is moved. Out of the 
heart of the people the great movements of humanity come. 
And the leader for whom the world was now waiting must be of 
the people and from them.”* 


All this is as true as it can be. Whatever good has 
come on the world has come and must come from the lower 
_ strata of society, from the God-moved hearts of the people. 
But Erasmus, too, was of and from the people ; the bastard 
chorister-boy was surely not too highly born. And so far 
from living in kings’ houses and basking in the smiles of 
the great, these two volumes are full of instances wherein 
Erasmus refused to accept royal invitations, refused pen- 
sions and disdained benefices, that he might preserve his 
own literary independence. What he had was for the most 
part what he gained by his own hard work, or else was 
accepted, like the living of Aldington, from those who had 
been lowly like himself, and whose gifts brought no shame. 
And where he complains, as he does now and then, that 
enough had not been done for him, as by our own Henry 
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VIII, it was not that free gifts were not given, but that 
actual pay was withheld. It must be remembered that the 
money gained by books took often the form of presents 
and of pensions till the wider spread of printing, and the 
free competition of the press made even the shadow of 
patronage all but impossible. A man could then accept 
pensions and write dedications without loss of caste and 
position ; but it would be most unfair to judge either the 
acceptance of the one or the offering the other by the stan- 
dard of these days. Publishers and proprietors of Reviews 
now fill the place of archbishops and kings, from whom it 
is no shame to take pay for literary work. 

Though Erasmus considered himself always a good 
Catholic, he was of course fully aware how completely his 
views diverged from the ordinary opinions held by the bulk 
of men, learned as well as unlearned. And his exceeding 
boldness in speaking is perhaps all the more striking for the 
very reason that he was by no meaus prepared to go out of 
the Church. Luther did not see at first whither he was 
drifting, but accepted, when there was no remedy, his 
alienation from the old, and his work as founder of a new 
Church. Erasmus saw clearly from the first where Luther 
would find himself, and it was a position he could neither 
understand nor justify. The alternative which in these 
days Dr. Newman poses so strongly was there in all its 
reality—Rome or nothing. Luther had not found the tertiwm 
quid, and when he had found it, Erasmus did not like it. 
Our readers will no doubt remember the argumént about 
the non-fearfulness of death which Cicero uses with so great 
confidence in the De Senectute: “ Hither death altogether 
extinguishes the soul, or gives it immortality, for no third 
possibility can be discovered.” The notion of an eternal — 
death had not then been invented, or else he would have 
seen that death might have its terrors. This will serve to 
shew how completely a third possibility, which looks so 
obvious to modern days, may escape the notice of even the 
keenest minds. Erasmus had no wish to drift or to be 
driven out of the Church; yet excommunication was then 
a reality, and heresy was a plague to be avoided; and in 
spite of this he said what he thought, and taught what he 
believed, and taught it in the most irritating way, with a 
chuckle at the folly of those who did not think with him. 

While, however, we have a little insisted on Erasmus’ 
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humour, because we think it not fully recognized in these 
volumes, it must not be supposed that Erasmus is chiefly 
to be known or remembered for his jokes, or that the Refor- 
mation was so slight a matter as to be furthered mainly by 
a laugh. The various editions of the Greek Testament, and 
the Paraphrase of the New Testament, were perhaps, with 
Luther’s German Translation of the Bible, the three books 
which consolidated, so to speak, that great movement on its 
literary and ecclesiastical part. 

All that is here said of the editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment is valuable; some blunders are pointed out, some 
excellent criticisms noted; especially, as is natural, Mr. 
Drummond points out how far in advance of his age was 
the great editor in his criticisms on the texts, Rom. ix. 5 
and 1 Tim. ii. 16, and in his prompt rejection of the text 
about the heavenly witnesses, which however he was after- 
wards driven to insert. We could wish that here the book 
were fuller, for a chapter devoted to this work alone might 
have led to what even now is much to be desired, a greatly 
extended study of the notes to Erasmus’ New Testament. 
This in a future edition might well be expanded, and the 
controversies in the second volume curtailed. 

We do not at all share in the somewhat disparaging view 
taken of the great twin volume, the Paraphrase of the New 
Testament. Of the Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans 
it is said : 

“The idea of making Paul write as Erasmus would have writ- 
ten is not one that by any means commends itself to the taste of 
our age, nor indeed to the good taste of any age.” “ His own 
good sense,” again, “it seems would have withheld him from 
paraphrasing the Gospels, but . . . the Cardinal of Sion besought 
him to do for St. Matthew’s Gospel what he had already done 
for the Epistles. Erasmus replied very justly as we may think, 
that to paraphrase so simple.a narrative would be like lighting a 
candle at noon-day. ... Eventually, however, he yielded. The 
simple story of the Evangelists passed into the wordy rhetoric 
of Erasmus. ... The Paraphrase of the New Testament cannot 
be counted among the most permanently interesting of the works 
of Erasmus.” * 


It is true this unfavourable opinion is in some degree 
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qualified, but the opinion 7s unfavourable. Of this same 
book Dean Milman says: “The Paraphrase and Notes of 
Erasmus in my judgment was the most important book even 
of his day.’* And Hallam says: “The Paraphrase of 
Erasmus was the most distinguished work in scriptural 
interpretation.’-+ Fortified by such names, we may venture 
to say that if the Gospels were so simple a narrative, Chris- 
tianity would not have been so divided from the very 
moment when criticism had its birth; that paraphrase seems 
to us the best possible mode of comment ; and that in fact 
the whole object of expounding ancient treatises is to make 
them speak in the language of the age so as to be under- 
stood; and that among treatises which have it in view to 
interpret Scripture, Erasmus’ Paraphrase is one of the most 
remarkable in itself, and not only in reference to the date 
at which it was written. It, as Mr. Drummond himself 
admits, did much to prepare the way of the coming Refor- 
mation. Had the order been carried out that a copy of the 
Paraphrase translated into English should be placed beside 
the Bible in every parish church, many misunderstandings 
of the Bible and many superstitions would scarcely have 
survived in the vigour in which we now see them. 

The various quarrels, literary in the main, but sometimes 
personal, which play no inconsiderable part in any Life of 
Erasmus, were not, we think, quite so serious and real as 
they are sometimes represented. Of course we except the 
controversies with the monks, who no doubt would, if they 
could, have made a pile of his books for the fire, and placed 
himself on the top of them. But the time was one of 
a rougher speech than now we are accustomed to use, 
and moreover all men had to conduct their controversies 
for themselves. Now, in these days of newspapers and 
reviews, if a writer’s productions are assailed with any degree 
of violence, the editorial “ we” takes much of the sting out 
of them; and signed papers are conducted with due rules 
of courtesy, because we are satisfied to see our criticism done 
vicariously. Most of us who have witnessed the proceedings 
in Law Courts have felt a little like Mr. Pickwick, whenhe was 
astonished to see his counsel shake hands with the leading 
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counsel on the other side, on hearing the sharp words which 
pass; nor do the words, often sincere as well as formal, 
“my honourable friend,” hinder very keen thrusts in the 
House of Commons. But the same kindliness on the whole 
often underlay the bitter words of controversialists in days 
gone by, and indeed we may find something not very unlike 
it in German criticism at the present day. We may be 
allowed to think these quarrels did not seriously disturb 
the later years of the great scholar, who had sore bodily 
ills to suffer without any aggravation from those of the 
mind. 

With Mr. Drummond's concluding summary of the cha- 
racter and’ work of Erasmus we largely agree, especially 
with this one, our last quotation. It is a fair one, as it may 
qualify what we have said, and still say, that Erasmus’ 
humour is not fully appreciated by his biographer. 

“Tf we would seek in Erasmus any faculty, not the result of 
culture, but simply original, we shall find it no doubt in his 
faculty of humour. In this, indeed, he had Lucian and Jerome 
for his models; but in the exercise of such a weapon no mere 
imitation will avail, or rather the weapon itself must have been 
formed in nature’s workshop before it can be brought into use. 
Erasmus poured out on the vices and superstitions of his day a 
stream of light pleasantry peculiar to himself, by which he suc- 
ceeded in making them infinitely ridiculous, without however 
attempting to excite against them the fiercer passions of our 
nature. He was only occasionally bitter, never cruel or vindic- 
tive ; nor did he at any time forget that it was his duty to reform 
his fellow-creatures, not to plunge them in despair.... Too often 
does the continual probing of weak places induce the habit of 
regarding the whole body as diseased. With Erasmus it was not 
so. If he did not wield the terrors of a Juvenal, he was still 
farther from exhibiting the fierce disgust with all things human 
which we observe in Swift. ... Erasmus was preserved from the 
dangers of the satirist by his faith in humanity and his sincere 
and heartfelt piety. Never, even in his most galling exposures 
of superstition, does he forget what is due to real religion. His 
writings abound in devotional sentiments, obviously ‘introduced 
not for mere display, but as the honest expression of his feelings ; 
and some of his treatises directly concerned with religious sub- 
jects are still charming from their tone of earnest practical piety.”* 


In such statements as that “it is not to be denied that 
Erasmus had very substantial reasons of a purely worldly 
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nature against leaving the communion of Rome,” there is a 
ring of modern thought which prevents its being quite true. 
He is throughout judged a little too much as if the question 
were, Should a man with the views which Erasmus held 
now remain in the Roman Church, or even the orthodox 
churches, or not? Yet this is in spite of Mr. Drummond’s 
own strong conviction, and his own words in another place, 
that “there is no essential difference between orthodoxy in 
its Roman and orthodoxy in its Protestant form.” Is not 
this tantamount to saying what we have asserted above, that 
while a Luther could secede, an Erasmus could not? 

The great question then rising into prominence was, Of 
two forms of dogma, which should a man chose, and which 
of two infallible guides, the Pope or the Bible? The great 
question for men now is, Shall we, or shall we not, frankly 
confess that there we find no infallible guide, no truth which 
has not two sides, no absolute certainty in things spiritual ? 
If our own tendency is to such confession, we are very far 
from ignoring what men seem to have discovered in the 
past, and from walking briskly on to where gleams a fuller 
light. But the differences between the dogmatic churches 
seem petty and trivial, even those for which Luther lived 
and Latimer died. But the principle involved in those 
differences seems ever more important, the right of free 
thought and the right of free judgment within or without 
the ecclesiastical limits of our own position, whatever that 
may be. And of the reformation of principle rather than 
of dogma, Erasmus, not Luther, is the true father. 


“Tntellectually he belonged neither to the Papal Church nor 
to Evangelical Protestantism, but was equally in advance of both. 
Far before his own age, he embodied in himself what we now 
call the modern spirit,—the spirit of doubt, of inquiry and inves- 
tigation, which it is certain is the only path to whatever truth 
may be attainable by man.” * 


We accept these words in their fulness, not only with 
regard to the subject of these volumes, but as excluding all 
revelation which is not at the same time discovery, all 
infallibility whether of Pope or Bible, all assertion that 
doubt is evil and investigation presumptuous. 


"C. Kraan PavL. 
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V.—LECHLER’S WICLIF. 


Johann von Wiclif und die Vorgeschicte der Reformation. 
Von Gotthard Lechler, der Theologie Doctor und ordent- 
lichem Professor, Superintendenten in Leipzig. 2 Binde. 
Leipzig: Fleischer. 1873. 


THE increasing attention that has-of late years been paid 
to Wiclif and his writings is a most hopeful sign of a 
genuine desire to understand more fully the Reformation 
movement, and obtain a clearer idea of its real meaning 
and importance. The Reformation summed up and expressed 
so many different impulses and so many different aims, that 
the first object of an inquirer into its history must be to 
separate its various parts, and consider them, so far as is 
possible, in their separate spheres, before he can hope to 
represent them collectively in their full significance. Hence 
the importance of the special study of the English Refor- 
mation, which was a natural consequence of the previous 
national history, and was determined in its character and 
extent by political and national, rather than by speculative 
and universal considerations: hence, though it might be 
illogical, it was self-developed, and was free from the influ- 
ences of violent antagonisms and forcible reactions. 

If this is true of England generally, as contrasted with 
the Continent, it is especially true of Wiclif in his relation 
to the Reformation movement in England itself. He was 
entirely unaffected by any external influences, by any 
theories of the Waldenses, or other mystics ; he was urged 
on by no personal motives, or by the pressure of strong 
political necessities ; he was no mere dreamer, but a man 
profoundly versed in all the learning of his time ; “in theo- 
logy most eminent, in philosophy second to none, in scho- 
lastic exercises incomparable :” he was led to his opinions 
solely by his own mental development, and was maintained 
in them by the national feeling of England; he spoke 
simply as he thought, and met with no opposition sufficiently 
strong to deter him or compel him to throw his opinions 
into a purely defensive form. Wiclif is pre-eminently the 
embodiment of strong common sense, great earnestness and 
integrity of purpose, clear insight and unswerving honesty in 
the expression of what he held to be true. In this lies the 
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importance of his life and opinions to the historical and 
to the theological student who is desirous of discovering 
the real meaning of the Reformation, and is not merely 
anxious to find in it a confirmation of his own opinions. 
To the sectary and to the disputant, Wiclif is still merely a 
name, or is known only by a few passages of his invective, 
and is confused with the general mass of those who strove 
against the Pope and identified him with Antichrist. Re- 
cently, however, greater interest has been felt in Wiclif 
and as a consequence more accurate knowledge has been 
obtained, and his works have for the first time been made 
public. Especially have the labours of the late Dr. Shirley 
contributed to this result: his edition of the “ Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum,” a polemic against Lollardism, attributed to 
Thomas Netter, of Walden, contains most valuable criticism 
on Wiclif and his teaching. Moreover, Dr. Shirley was 
deeply impressed with the desirability of making the works 
of Wiclif more widely known; he devoted much valuable 
labour to a critical examination of the immense mass of 
manuscripts existing in the public libraries of Europe which 
were attributed to Wiclif; and, as a result of this examina- 
tion, he published a Catalogue of Wiclif’s writings, which 
might serve as a basis for further research. He also pre- 
vailed on the delegates of the University Press at Oxford 
to undertake the publication of some of the writings of one 
of the greatest sons of that University, one who expresses 
the noblest period of her intellectual supremacy, and shews 
her in her grandest aspect as a genuine seeker after truth,— 
one in whose mouth the learning of the Middle Ages still 
rings with the deepest significance for the ear of modern 
times. Hence Dr. Lechler edited for the University, from 
a collation of four Vienna MSS., Wiclif’s Trialogus,* the — 
most learned of his works, and the one which gives us the 
greatest insight into the speculative ideas on which his 
teaching was founded; and more recently, Mr. Thomas 
Arnold has edited with conscientious care a selection from 
Wiclif’s more popular and practical writings in English,+ 
consisting of his sermons and a number of his shorter 
treatises. 


* Johannis Wiclif Trialogus. Edidit G. Lechler. Oxonii, 1869. 


+ Select English Works of John Wiclif. Edited by T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
Oxford, 1869-71. 
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The results, therefore, of this fuller knowledge and more 
accurate investigation, Dr. Lechler puts before us in two 
bulky volumes, which deal with the subject in a most com- 
prehensive way. He sketches first the early attempts at 
reformation on the Continent, then the signs of a reforming 
spirit in England before the times of Wiclif. Having thus 
reached his main subject, he gives in detail what is known. 
of the life of Wiclif, and a summary of his teaching arranged 
systematically. The second volume is devoted to an endea- 
vour to trace the influence of Wiclif on the progress and 
development of the Reformation movement, and contains 
also in the Appendix a number of important quotations 
from the store of Wiclif’s MSS. contained in the library at 
Vienna. 

These various divisions of Dr. Lechler’s labours are of 
unequal value and importance. The introductory sketch 
of the beginning of the Reformation is as unsatisfactory as 
such sketches generally are, and labours wnder the want of 
definition and clearness which hampers almost universally 
those who deal with the subject. Reformers are claimed 
at random, and no criterion is given to enable us to estimate 
their results ; practical and speculative questions are put 
side by side without any examination of their connection ; 
a good deal of information is given us, valuable as a common- 
place-book, but failing to put forward any history of the 
development of human thought. 

In fact, Dr. Lechler obviously possesses the qualities of 
a philosophic theologian rather than of a historian; his 
interest lies in Wiclif’s opinions rather than in his life ; he 
can trace the chain of reasoning in Wiclif’s mind more 
clearly than he can exhibit Wiclif’s relation to the politics 
and national feeling of his time. Hence his account of 
Wiclif’s doctrines is by far the best part of his book ; he 
draws out with careful detail, and illustrates by a com- 
parison of passages from his various writings, the various 
points of his teaching. So much of the “material here 
used is contained in unpublished manuscripts, that Dr. 
Lechler’s labour has on this point done much to increase 
our knowledge, and his quotations, of which we have only 
to regret the brevity, contain much that is new and valu- 
able. ‘The English reader would not, however, always agree 
with Dr. Lechler’s criticisms, which are, naturally enough 
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for a German, founded upon the point of view of Luther, 
which is appealed to as ultimate. 

But though Dr. Lechler has exhibited Wiclif’s teaching 
more fully, more accurately and more systematically, than 
had been done before, he has failed to grasp the whole signi- 
ficance of the period in which Wiclif lived, or to bring out 
in full relief the greatness of his position in our national 
history: even in the solution of the disputed questions in 
Wiclit’s life, his industry has not succeeded in finding any 
new or conclusive evidence. He is tedious as a biographer, 
and so careful of small points that he loses his conception 
of his subject as a whole: he gives us too much criticism 
of his predecessors, examines everything that has ever been 
said about Wiclif, and delights so much in the labour of 
the workshop, that he is more careful to preserve for us all 
the chips and filings than to attract us by the force or 
beauty of his handiwork, 

Wiclif has suffered so much from being regarded purely 
as a Reformer, and his position in relation to English his- 
tory and English thought has been so much misstated, that 
it is perhaps still worth while to attempt to sketch its 
significance, in its more general bearing. 

Born near the little village of Spreswell, near Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, about the year 1324, he went at an early age 
to Oxford, with which his fame and his teaching were ever 
afterwards associated. Oxford cannot have been in a very 
flourishing condition during his student years: the Black 
Death was desolating England, and before its ravages the 
number of scholars. had greatly diminished, and other 
thoughts than those of study had taken possession of men’s 
minds. Still, in spite of this terrible drawback, intellectual 
life beat vigorously in Oxford: the strife between the fol- 
lowers of Scotus and Ockham added the warmth of philo- 
sophic controversy to the immemorial feud between North 
and South: the questions raised by Ockham about the 
relations of the spiritual to the temporal power, his fervid 
writings in defence of the Emperor Lewis against Pope 
John XXII. must have stirred men’s minds at Oxford as 
elsewhere. Wiclif may have listened to the lectures of 
Thomas Bradwardine, “ Doctor profundus,” as his contem- 
poraries called him, who explored in his treatise, “De 
Causa Dei,” the question of Free-will and Necessity, and 
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vindicated God’s goodness even in the evil of the world 
around,—a follower of Augustine, as of one who “gave 
glory to the grace of God, and was a grand and sturdy 
. champion of God’s grace.” Whether Wiclif heard him or 
not, he must have discussed these opinions, which, though 
within the pale of the Church’s teaching, differed little from 
those which Luther afterwards used as the basis of his Pro-- 
testant system. Thomas Fitzralph also, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, deeply impressed Wiclif, both specula- 
tively by his learned refutation of the errors of the Armi- 
nians, and practically by his endeavours to check the 
Franciscans in the exercise of their privileges, and secure 
against them the position of the parish priest as well as 
the discipline of the University. Wiclif, we know, was an 
eager student, well versed in logic and metaphysics, deeply 
learned in theology, and delighting in the mathematical 
and natural sciences, from which he never wearies of draw- 
ing illustrations both in his books and sermons. 

Wiclif’s personal history at the University has been ren- 
dered complicated by a doubt about his identity, owing to 
the existence of a person with a similar name,—a doubt 
which has been increased by a desire to clear him from any 
personal motives in his breach with the Papacy and the 
established ecclesiastical system. It is hopeless here to 
discuss the arguments or do more than indicate the general 
bearings of a question which belongs to the antiquary rather 
than the historian.* In Wiclif’s time, only a few privileged 
scholars could find shelter in the walls of a College ; whe- 
ther Wiclif did so or not cannot be said with certainty: if 
he did, his connection with the north would naturally lead 
him to Balliol; but Balliol was a very poor College at that 
time, and could not maintain scholars longer than was 
necessary for them to proceed to their Master’s degree. By 
the disputations held to qualify for that degree, an aspiring 
scholar’s reputation was made; and whether Wiclif had 
been a member of Balliol Hall or not, it cannot excite any 
surprise if Merton College, the mother of nearly all Oxford's 
great names in the fourteenth century, received a man of 
Wiclif’s distinction and reputation as a member of her 


* T have to acknowledge the great assistance I have received in forming an 
opinion on this subject from a paper read to the Oxford Ashmolean Society by 
the Rev. Prebendary Wilkinson, a paper which I hope will soon be printed. 
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society ; at all events the name of John de Wiclif is found 
in the list of Fellows of Merton in the year 1356. At this 
time also Colleges were few, and College feeling was not 
yet powerful enough to absorb a wider patriotism or engen- 
der local and petty jealousies. ‘So, on a vacancy in the 
Mastership of Balliol Hall in 1361, Wiclif was called to 
preside over the fortunes of that still struggling society ; he 
did not, however, long retain his office, for in the same year 
he was presented by Balliol to the living of Filingham, in 
Lincolnshire. He still, however, resided a good deal in 
Oxford, and continued to teach; and is mentioned more 
than once in the books of Queen’s College as tenant of a 
room there. 

But in the year 1365, Wiclif was called to a new office 
in the University. Archbishop Simon Islip was desirous 
of raising the reputation for learning of the secular clergy, 
who had suffered greatly from the ravages of the “Black 
Death,” and whose ranks had been hastily filled up ; he had 
therefore founded a new Hall at Oxford, in which regular 
and secular clergy were to study together. According to 


the original statutes, the Warden was to be one of the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury ; but Archbishop Islip was” 


dissatisfied with his first nominee, John Woodgate, and 
using a founder's privileges altered his first statutes and 
nominated John de Wiclif as Warden in his stead. Soot 
after making this appointment, Islip died, and was sueceeded 
by Simon Langham, who, being himself a monk, took a 
different view of the question of Canterbury Hall ; the ex- 
pelled Warden raised a complaint; the matter was inves- 
tigated by the Archbishop, and a decision given in his favour; 
Wiclif and his party of seculars had to retire in their turn, 
and Woodgate triumphantly returned. It was now Wiclif’s 
turn to appeal, and the case was argued before the Papal 
Court, where it was finally given against Wiclif, and the 
Pope’s decision confirmed by an order from the King in 
1366. 

So far there is nothing inconsistent in this account of 
Wiclif’s life, and there is no reason for distrusting contem- 
porary evidence on the matter; but it has been pointed out 


that there was another John Wyecleve, or Whitecliffe, who ~ 


was vicar of Mayfield, and apparently well known to Arch- 
bishop Islip, to whom the Wardenship of Canterbury Hall 
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more fitly applies. Dr. Shirley has produced considerable 
evidence in favour of this view, and discredits the value of 
the testimony of the contemporary controversialist, William 
Woodford, who states that Wiclif “per religiosos posses- 
sionatos et preelatos expulsus fuerat de aula monachorum 
Cantuariz.” These arguments of Dr. Shirley, which seemed 
at first sight very strong, are on’further investigation not so 
convincing, and are, as Dr. Lechler points out, not enough — 
to counterbalance Woodford’s testimony, of whom Wiclif 
himself makes honourable mention, and to whom he acknow- 
ledges his obligations. 

Really the desire to clear Wiclif from any suspicion of 
personal motives in his after-life, and an exaggerated con- 
ception of the importance of the Canterbury Hall episode, 
are perhaps at the bottom of the wish to make two John 
Wiclifs, and so exempt the Reformer from any grudge 
against either monks or Pope. There is, however, no reason 
for viewing the question of the Wardenship of Canterbury 
Hall as one of great importance, or as likely to arouse bitter 
personal feelings; it was merely a part of the standing 
quarrel between the regular and secular clergy : Archbishop 
Islip tried to moderate between the two ; Archbishop Lang- 
ham, being a mouk, could not desert his order, and almost 
as a matter of course gave his decision in its favour. Wiclif 
appealed to the Pope, who confirmed Langham’s decision, 
as did also the King, who did not however neglect to take 
a good fine from the monks as the price of his compliance. 
Meanwhile Wiclif was living peaceably in his rooms at 
Queen’s College ; no extraordinary fate had befallen him ; 
no slur had been cast either upon his character or his ortho- 
doxy ; it was merely an incident in the fight of parties, and 
the monks had won the day. It was not a question of much 
importance; the position of Warden of Canterbury Hall 
must have been a very slight honour to a man of Wiclif’s 
reputation ; nor is it wonderful that he was appointed a 
royal chaplain; probably by the same Archbishop Langham 
who dispossessed him of an office which he considered only 
fit fora monk. The King also would have no hesitation in 
confirming, especially when his exchequer benefited in the 
process, the Pope’s decision on a purely technical point, 
although it concerned a person of considerable reputation 
in his own court. The question was a legal question, and 
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was considered without any personal feeling ; Wiclif alludes 
to it once in passing, and calls it a “familiarius exemplum” 
of what he regarded as an abuse; with the exception of 
Woodford’s slight mention, it is never brought forward 
against him, simply because it contained no ground for per- 
sonal attack. 

Wiclif continued to teach at Oxford and discharge the 
duties of royal chaplain, when, still in the year 1366, he 
was called upon by the King to answer the untimely demand 
made by Pope Urban VI. for the homage of England. His 
answer 1s especially interesting, as he gives the arguments 
which he had heard used in Parliament, recapitulating the 
speeches of seven Lords, and thus supplying us with pro- 
bably the earliest record of a Parliamentary debate. It was 
the commencement of the most vigorous crisis of the reac- 
tion against the Papacy which had begun in the reign of 
Henry. IIL, and which was gathering strength in England 
during the whole of the fourteenth century. 

Already had the shadows of misfortune begun to close over 
the last years of Edward III.: France was almost lost: the 

3lack Prince was stricken by a mortal illness: a stream of 

turbulent spirits, trained in the wars, was setting homewards 
and adding to the disquiet of men’s minds. A bitter anti- 
clerical feeling prompted Parliament in 1371 to petition the - 
King that secular men only might be employed in his court 
and household: William of Wykeham resigned the seals, 
and a lay ministry, in which the chief mover was the Duke 
of Lancaster, came into power. Hence sprung the alliance 
between the Duke and Wiclif, an alliance prompted by 
political interest on one side, by national and patriotic feel- 
ing on the other. But Wiclif was soon disappointed by the 
timidity of the new government: the Papal collector ap- 
peared as usual in England, and the government was content 
to administer to him an oath that he would do nothing 
contrary to the laws or liberties of the kingdom. In a 
remarkable pamphlet, printed by Dr. Lechler in his Appen- 
dix, Wiclif indignantly asks, Can it be otherwise than per- 
nicious to the laws and liberties of the realm that a foreign 
potentate should plunder it at will? 

It was Wiclif’s first disappointment, but he was soon to 
meet with still harder ones. Parliament clamoured for 
redress of the wrongs which patrons of benefices were con- 
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tinually suffering at the hands of the Pope and his provisors, 
and it was agreed that the matter should he discussed at 
Bruges with Papal commissioners, at the same time as the 
Congress was being held to arrange peace with France (1374). 
Gilbert, Bishop of Bangor, was head of the commission, and 
Wiclif, we may suppose, its leading member. The confer- 
ence ended, and all waited for its results. The peace with 
France was another instance of the failures of English 
diplomacy ; and when, in September, 1375, six lengthy 
Bulls arrived from the Pope, full of arrangements for past 
informalities, but with no promise of amendment for the 
future, popular indignation began to wax high. The pro- 
motion of the Bishop of Bangor to the see of Hereford 
seemed a recompence for his traitorous betrayal of England’s 
interests: peace had been made with France to further the 
intrigues of the Duke of Lancaster: had he truckled to the 
Pope as well to suit his own ends? The first “lay Minis- 
try” had belied all its promises of ecclesiastical reform: a 
reaction set in, and the “Good Parliament” left (1376) a 
deep impress of its zeal on English history: the long list of 
grievances against the Pope which it drew up bears the 
strongest marks of Wiclif’s influence. 

Wiclif was still merely a parish priest: in 1368 he ex- 
changed the living of Filingham for that of Ludgershall, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and in 1374 was presented by the King 
to the living of Lutterworth, which he held till his death. 
Yet he was an important person in England, and his 
adherence to the Duke of Lancaster involved him in the 
struggles of political parties. The Good Parliament was 
not to repeat its triumphs, for the death of the Black 
Prince again threw power into the hands of Lancaster, and 
enabled him again to assert his influence over the now 
imbecile King. He was determined to rid himself of his 
chief political foes, and accusations were brought against 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, the chief of 
his opponents’; in consequence of which Wykeham’s tem- 
poralities were forfeited, and he was banished the Court. 
But the clergy, under the leadership of Courtenay, the 
popular and aristocratic Bishop of London (he was of the 
noble family of the Earls of Devon), made Wykeham’s 
cause their own, and refused to proceed with the business 
of Convocation till Wykeham had received a summons to 
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attend (Feb. 1377). This was Courtenay’s first triumph, 
and he was determined to follow it up: he compelled the 
reluctant Archbishop Sudbury to summon Lancaster's cleri- 
cal champion, Wiclif, to answer to his Ordinary for his 
opinions. The story of his success need not be repeated : 
Lancaster’s insolent bearing and unbridled tongue roused 
the feelings of the Londoners in defence of their Bishop ; 
Lancaster had to flee, and the inquiry ended in confusion 
almost before it had begun. The Duke, blind with rage, 
hastened to Parliament, and proposed to deprive the City 
of its municipal rights and privileges ; the Londoners rose 
and sacked the Duke's palace of the Savoy ; nor would they 
desist till Bishop Courtenay interposed to save what still 
remained, Courtenay had gained his object: Lancaster was 
overcome, and had to permit Wykeham’s return. No further 
measures were taken against Wiclif; we do not even know 
what were the charges preferred against him: this trial 
was no effort of the English hierarchy to repress heresy, 
but rather a political movement on the part of the elerical- 
ministerial party to discredit the chief of the opposition. 
Dr. Lechler throughout his work attributes an amount of 
ecclesiastical intolerance to the English bishops which they 
do not at this time seem to have possessed. Sudbury and 
Courtenay were both of them politicians rather than eecle- 
siastics, and behaved accordingly. Dr. Lechler assumes 
that Wiclif was summoned before Convocation, but Foxe’s 
language, though vague, seems to make it more probable 
that he was summoned before the Archbishop as his Ordi- 
nary. Similarly, Dr. Lechler, forcing Foxe’s expressions, 
asserts that the English bishops lost no time in applying to 
the Pope, whose bulls against Wiclif are dated May 22, 
1377. Dr. Lechler is too exclusively employed in writing 
the life of a Reformer, who as such, he assumes, must neces- 
sarily have been persecuted, and does not sufficiently con- 
sider the national attitude towards the Papacy, or the cha- 
racter of the English bishops. Pope Gregory XL had 
reasons enough for wishing to interfere in English affairs, 
without requiring the instigation of English prelates: in 
his bull addressed to Archbishop Sudbury and Bishop 
Courtenay he reproves them as “slothfully negligent, inso- 
much that latent notions and open attempts of the enemy are 
perceived at Rome before they are opposed in England :” 
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he orders them to inquire at once into Wiclif’s opinions, 
and send him the result; and, as if foreseeing opposition 
and desirous of providing against it, he issues a bull to the 
King, praying him to grant the Papal commissioners his 
favour and protection in the discharge of their duty. At 
the same time, also, to strike terror into the minds of 
Wiclif’s followers in their stronghold, a bull was sent to 
the University of Oxford, reproving its members for suffering 
“tares to spring up among the pure wheat of the glorious 
field of the University,” and bidding them give up Wiclif 
to the Papal conimissioners. 

Although the commission is dated May 22, no action 
was taken by the commissioners till Dec. 18: they were 
not in a hurry to proceed on such an unpopular business. 
Walsingham, the monkish historian, complains bitterly of 
their dilatoriness and half-heartedness. Edward III. died 
on June 21, and the first parliament of Richard II. shewed 
itself strongly opposed to Rome,—nay, even submitted for 
Wiclif’s opinion the question of the constitutional legality 
of prohibiting the export of English money to the Pope. 
Wiclif gives his judgment in favour of the legality of such 
a prohibition: he bases his opinion on the natural law of 
self-preservation, and the gospel precept that almsgiving 
(for he regarded Church property as alms) ceases to be a 
duty to those who are themselves in want. 

It is not, under these circumstances, surprising to find 
that the Archbishop wished to act cautiously, and to dis- 
charge the duty which the Papal injunctions had laid upon 
him with all possible circumspection. The Council of the 
University of Oxford doubted whether they should receive 
the Papal bull or not ; the Archbishop’s summons to Wiclif 
was couched in very courteous terms, and made no mention 
of the imprisonment which the Pope had enjoined, if neces- 
sary. Wiclif appeared before the commissioners early in 
1378, but their sittings soon came to an end; the Princess 
Dowager of Wales sent them a message to desist, and the 
clamours of the Londoners left them no option: they seem 
to have been only too glad to rid themselves of a somewhat 
ignominious office, and the monkish writers are loud in de- 
nouncing their cowardice. The matter went no further for 
the present, for on March 27, Gregory XI. died; and the 
schism in the Papacy that ensued supplied it with other » 
occupation than that of investigating heresy in England. 
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The Pope had submitted to his commissioners nineteen 
points on which he had been informed that Wiclif was hereti- 
cal, and on which he wished him to be further examined : 
they are questions concerning (1) the denial of the right of pri- 
vate property and of right of inheritance ; (2), the assertion 
of the right, and in some cases the duty, of secularizing Church 
property ; (3), the assertion that Church discipline of abso- 
lution or excommunication is necessarily limited by its 
conformity to the law of Christ. These conclusions are 
obscurely expressed in the Pope’s bull, and are technically 
defended by Wiclif; they are only useful as indicating the 
source from which his opinions grew, and the side from 
which he approached the question of reform. Wiclif was 
emphatically an Englishman, and developed his opinions 
round the national grievances: as one called in to counsel 
the Parliament smarting under Papal exactions and awak- 
ened fully to their ignominy, he had passed on to find in 
Scripture and in natural right a firm basis for national 
remonstrance and resistance. 

The outbreak of the Papal schism was watched by Wiclif 
with the deepest interest: at first he expected great things 
from Urban VL, whose character stood high before his elec- 
tion to the Papacy ; he was, however, soon disappointed by 
the cruel and perfidious character of Urban’s acts : he ceased 
to be an adherent of Urban, and became neutral. Gradually, 
as the miserable schism went on, and the high office of 
successor to St. Peter was made an object of every possible 
intrigue and trickery, the heart of Wiclif waxed hot within 
him, and his indignation found quick expression: each of 
these pretenders was equally antichrist ; the institution of 
the Papacy itself was mischievous and destructive. If any 
good were to be done for the poor sheep wandering without 
a shepherd, every serious man must give himself to the 
work and do what he can, whether helped or hindered by 
those in power. The years between 1378 and 1382 seem 
to have been years of untiring labour on Wiclif’s part,— 
years consumed in efforts at reform. He organized and sent 
out preachers throughout the land; he translated the Serip- 
tures into English ; he preached and wrote continually, and 
his utterances were carried far and wide through England. 

First, Lutterworth became a centre for itinerant preachers, 
who went forth, as the disciples of St. Francis had done 
before,. to labour amongst the poor and the neglected ; 
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perhaps these preachers consisted first of those who had 
gathered round Wiclif as their master in Oxford, and had 
been impressed by his zeal. The reform of preaching was 
one of Wiclif’s great objects, and many of his sermons and 
addresses are directed to that object. Too often, he com- 
plains, not God's word, but other matters, are the subjects 
of preaching ; barren speculations, legends, tales and fables, 
take the place of Scripture teaching; even when God’s 
word is preached, it is not preached rightly,—not in simpli- 
city and purity, but with self-assertion on the preacher's 
part, with elaborate ornament and turgid rhetoric. But the 
“trewe preestis” (fideles or simplices sacerdotes) who go 
forth under Wiclif’s influence, go forth to preach God’s 
word, and that only,—to preach it “where, when, and to 
whom they could.” So vigorous were they, that in 1382, 
Archbishop Courtenay writes, that “heretical doctrines are 
spread on every side, not only in churches, but in public 
places and other profane spots.” Wiclif had set on foot a 
great spiritual revival in the Church; and (as Dr. Shirley 
has remarked) if his mental acuteness had not led him to 
examine the intellectual basis of his belief, and so involved 
him in a criticism of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
he might have come down to us canonized as St. John de 
Wiclif, founder of a new order of preaching friars. 

Even, however, within the limits of this institution, Wiclif 
seems to have advanced to a point where collision with the 
hierarehy was inevitable. These “ pore preestis” were at first 
all duly ordained, but soon we find the Lollard preachers 
are laymen, and this change seems to have been made with 
Wiclif’s knowledge and approbation: in his later writings 
the preachérs are no longer called “simplices sacerdotes,” 
but “viri apostolici” or “ evangelici.” 

It was for these preachers that Wiclif wrote many of his 
smaller English tractates, and perhaps some of his sermons 
were intended as models for them ; but his great work was 
his translation. of the Bible into English,—a work completed 
under his direction, and marking an epoch not only in the 
ecclesiastical but also in the literary history of England. 

Under these circumstances we cannot wonder that a man 
of Wiclif’s keen, penetrating intellect rapidly developed his 
opinions when once he had the goal clearly before him: 
moreover, what he clearly saw, he lost no time in clearly 
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expressing ; thought and utterance were to him almost 
identical : he strove onward towards the highest truth he per- 
ceived, and was not hindered by the traditions or prejudices 
of his earlier years from accepting honestly the conclusions 
of his thought: “many things that once I thought strange, 
now seem to me to be catholic: when I by God’s power 
became a man, I put away by God’s grace childish things.” 
Wiclif has, indeed, a proper claim to the title of “ Doctor 
Evyangelicus,” for no one could take his stand more reso- 
lutely upon the plain basis of Scripture. The constitutional 
struggles of England’s past history had already stamped 
deeply a feeling of legality and order on the English mind, 
and coloured its view of all things else. ‘“ What claim can 
we have to Christian privileges,” exclaims Wiclif, “if we 
abandon our Great Charter, written and given to us by 
God, on which alone can we found our claims to His king- 
dom?” Every action of the individual's life is only so far 
legitimate as it is in accordance with the law of the gospel, 
—nay, “the whole body of human law ought to depend on 
the mw of the gospel as on a rule essentially divine.” We 
seem to hear the principles of Savonarola, and to see fore- 
shadowed the workings of Puritan theocracy. 

But how was Scripture to be interpreted? At first Wiclif 
admitted two sources—reason and the “exposition of holy 
doctors approved of by the Church.” But he soon advanced 
beyond a position which would have re-established autho- 
rity and have robbed him of all that he had won. In his 
later writings he insists that the Holy Ghost alone can 
expound to the individual Christian the Scriptures, even as 
Christ taught his apostles ; he only can hope to understand 
aright who leads a holy life and seeks the truth in humility 
of mind. Moreover, he lays down some modern canons of 
interpretation : “Scripture contains but one Word of God ;” 
“One part of Scripture is best expounded by another.” In 
one passage he calls attention to the necessity of noticing 
carefully St. Paul’s use of prepositions and adverbs. He 
insists with the utmost emphasis on the right of all Chris- 
tian men to the Scriptures. “If the worde of Christ is the 
lyfe of the worlde, howe maye any antechriste for dreade of 


God take it awaye frome us that be christen men, and thus — 


to suffer the people to dye for hunger ?” 


Noticeable also is Wiclif’s strong “desire to set forth Ghirists 
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under the forms of political phraseology, as the supreme 
Head of the human race: he calls him “Conquestor opti- 
mus,’ “Ceesar noster,” “Czesar semper augustus ;” “God 
made him Priour of al his religion, and he was Abbot of the 
best ordre that may be.” He is our Bishop ; he is our Pope. 
Hence Wiclif objects to the limitation of the term “Church” 
to the clergy ; the Church consists of the whole number of 
the elect ; it is “moder to eche man that shal be saved, and 
conteyneth no membre but ownly men that shalen be saved ;” 
yet of this salvation can no man be sure either in his own 
case or that of another. Thus Wiclif is opposed to all hie- 
rarchical pretensions, and objects to the elevation of an 
office into the basis of a class distinction: there is no differ- 
ence of class between layman and clerk ; every Christian 
ought to be a theologian ; a good layman is higher than a 
negligent priest ; if priests do not do their duty, the laity 
should deprive them of their possessions as being enemies 
of God’s Church. 

In the early part of his life Wiclif was on friendly terms 
with the Friars: he recognizes them as established by the 
Holy Ghost for the edification of the Church. They on 
their part seem to have stood by him; and many of his 
biographers, who failed to follow his gradual development, 
have been puzzled by the presence of four Friars as his 
advisers when he appeared before the Archbishop. His 
spiritual earnestness led him early to rebuke the indolence 
of the wealthy monastic orders (religiosi possessionati) ; but 
it was not till the year 1381, when first he attacked the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, that he became embroiled 
with the Friars. On this question, as on all others, he is 
led by a rational study of the Scriptures to controvert the 
prevalent materialism. In a sermon on the text, “I am 
come not to do my own will, but the will of Him that sent 
me,” he observes that the two wills are not alternatives, but 
co-existed in Christ. This principle of interpretation he 
applies to the words of consecration: the bread remains 
bread, but is also “principaliter,” the body of Christ; he 
who holds the materialist view “destroys grammar, logic 
and natural science, and, what is more lamentable, does 
away with the meaning of the gospel.” As Christ's godhead 
and manhood co-exist in one person, so does Christ’s body 
co-exist with the bread. Consequently the adoration of the 
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Host is mere idolatry. Wiclif, as Dr. Lechler remarks, 
overthrew transubstantiation ; and it is perhaps his greatest 
contribution to the theology of the Reformation. The 
Hussites took up the question where he left it, and attacked 
the denial of the cup to the laity ; it remained for Luther 
to overthrow the doctrine of the sacrifice of the Mass. 

It was on this question of Transubstantiation that Wiclif 
was brought into his last collision with the hierarchy. He 
published in Oxford twelve theses on the subject which he 
was prepared to maintain. The Chancellor, William of 
Berton, took counsel with twelve Doctors of Divinity, and 
forbade unorthodox teaching on pain of expulsion from the 
University: there was great excitement in Oxford, and 
Wiclif appealed, not to his Ordinary, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, but to the King: the question was a national ques- 
tion, to be settled by King and Parliament alone. 

But before Wiclif’s appeal could proceed before the King, 
the rising of the villeins under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
had terrified the barons and the middle class, which was 
rapidly rising in wealth and importance: a reaction had set 
in against Wiclif, against innovation generally: he was 
looked upon as a dangerous person, and instead of being 
powerful enough to make an attack, had to stand upon his 
defence. There can be no doubt that Wiclif himself was 
entirely without any share in the disturbances of the event- 
ful year 1381. The ,cessation of the French wars had 
brought back to England a number of villeins who had 
served in their campaigns, and who found it hard to submit 
to their former serfage: land had been changing hands, the 
commercial classes had become large proprietors, the senti- 
mental side of the relations between lord and vassal had 
now fallen away: at the very time that the iniquity of 
villeinage was most clearly seen, its oppressive character 
was making itself more harshly felt. The demands of the 
villeins shew how entirely their rising was the result of 
their social misery, though they seem to have had amongst 
their leaders some who contemplated schemes of political 
or social revolution. True, they put the Archbishop 
mercilessly to death, but it was as Chancellor, not as 
Archbishop, that he suffered. True, they plundered monas- 
teries, but it was for the same reason that they sacked 
lawyers’ offices and destroyed all parchments,—they wished 
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to abolish all those title-deeds by which they were trans- 
ferred like cattle from one owner to another. The 
clergy were wealthy, and had no sympathy with the 
people ; the mendicants were poor, and’ so had a fellow- 
feeling with them ; the poor were all welcome, their hatred 
was only against the rich. The attempt to implicate Wiclif 
in their rising has no foundation whatever in the facts of 
the case. But still we can see how Wiclif was looked upon 
by the affrighted burghers, when they began to recover from 
their shock, as a man whose principles were dangerous, one 
with whom it was not well to agree too far. Certainly 
socialistic and communistic principles had been spread 
among the rebels; and Wiclif had been accused by the 
Pope of denying the rights of ownership and hereditary 
succession. No doubt Wiclif in his teaching had been led 
on by the necessity of combating the Pope’s claims to 
suzerainty over England to consider the whole question of 
lordship and ownership (dominium). The claims of the Pope 
and the claims of the hierarchy were to him equally unten- 
able ; the canon law had adopted the term “dominium” to 
express the position of the clergy towards the laity, and it 
expressed also the Pope’s position towards the Church: 
Wiclif was compelled to examine its real meaning. The 
metaphysical basis of Wiclif’s system was consistently 
realistic ; the “universal” and the “idea” are used by him 
as interchangeable terms: the idea is the thought of the 
Divine Mind expressed in the created thing; the Divine 
Intelligence is actually and completely reproduced in the 
created world, and in every part of it (omne ens est realiter 
ipse Deus). God, therefore, is the sole Lord of the world ; 
_ He became its Lord by the creation: all lordship of men is 
a lordship founded on force: only so far as it is in accord- 
ance with God’s law is it a rightful lordship. Wiclif ad- 
vanced his realism consistently to the furthest point, and 
we cannot doubt that opinions such as these produced some 
impression on the social theories of an oppressed yet not 
degraded people. Wiclif’s theories on this point are full of 
interest, and merit greater explanation. Dr. Lechler, how- 
ever, passes over very rapidly Wiclif’s work “de Dominio 
Divino,” and from the part of it that contains his opinions on 
civil ownership he gives no quotations at all. Surely the 
publication of it might be the next step of those interested 
in Wiclif’s writings. 
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We cannot, however, wonder that the man excited some 
suspicion who taught the people, “ Whanne men geve not 
almes to pore nedy men, but to dede ymagis, either riche 
clerkis, thei robbyn pore men of her due porcoun, and 
needful sustinance, assingned to hem of God himself; and 
whanne thei robben pore men, thei robben Jhesu Crist, as 
he seith in xxv. ch. of Math. &c.” 

It is not therefore surprising to find that when the tumult 
had subsided, a violent reaction against all new opinions set 
in. Henry le Spencer, the fighting Bishop of Norwich, girt 
on his armour, and ruthlessly massacred the villeins on their 
way home. The middle class, as represented by the Com- 
mons, compelled the young King to revoke the charters 
which he had granted to the villeins, who too trustingly 
believed a king’s word. Courtenay, Bishop of London, 
Wiclif’s old antagonist, succeeded to the Archbishopric ren- 
dered vacant by Sudbury’s murder, and we cannot wonder 
that he wished to put down opinions which had brought 
his predecessor to an ignominious death. Some inquiry 
was necessary, but the one which the Archbishop set on foot 
was conducted with all possible moderation: an assembly 
of bishops, doctors of theology and doctors of law, was 
held in London to decide on certain opinions which the 
Archbishop laid before them: of these, ten were pronounced 
heretical, fourteen erroneous. No mention was made of 
persons, nor were the condemned opinions attributed to any 
particular party: a more moderate course would scarcely 
have been possible, consistently with the maintenance of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

Such facts may at present, it is to be hoped, be admitted 
without hesitation and judged with calmness. But Dr. 
Lechler unfortunately has advanced very little beyond the 
unreasoning and uncritical judgments of Protestant apolo- 
gists. In his eyes, Wiclif was right and the Bishops were 
wrong ; consequently their assertion of their own opinions, 
which happened also to be those of the majority of Chris- 
tendom, was iniquitous persecution: the fact that the 
opinions were first condemned and then the persons is only 
an additional proof of the subtle malice of Wiclif’s foes, 
who proceeded in this insidious way to undermine his 
prestige. Such a view as this robs a character like Wiclif 
of its real interest: a reformer with a large party to support 
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him, committed to a desperate contest with a resolute body 
of opponents, is not really so grand and noble a sight as is 
the earnest seeker after truth who has advanced step by 
step, saying out the utmost that he saw, with no delibe- 
rate system, with no settled plan of antagonism,—but still 
with such a hatred for saying “ Peace” when there is no 
peace, that even the most considerate demeanour of those _ 
in authority, who are themselves perplexed and would 
gladly keep silence so long as they could, cannot lead him 
for a moment to gainsay his beliefs or fall back on the old 
system, though that still suffices for so many, and though 
he knows that he has no system to set up against it or offer 
in its stead. Wiclif remained within the Church, though 
his opinions were condemned by the Church to which he still 
clung: and he was left undisturbed in his quiet parish of 
Lutterworth. 

The opinions of Wiclif which were condemned as here- 
tical concerned Transubstantiation and the priestly office : 
those condemned as erroneous dealt chiefly with matters 
of Church discipline. An attempt was mare to pass a 
statute empowering the civil officers to assist the ecclesias- 
tical in inquiring into the condemned opinions in the 
different counties. The Commons, however, refused their 
consent: as yet their terror had not advanced so far as to 
make them lay aside their natural and healthy prejudice 
against investigations into men’s opinions. Oxford, how- 
ever, stood out “against the ecclesiastical decree: the ortho- 
dox and heterodox parties were very evenly balanced ; 
Wiclifite opinions were publicly preached, and ecclesiastical 
feeling ran high among the excitable students. The royal 
power, however, was invoked, and the Archbishop as Metro- 
politan held his court of inquiry: three of the chief leaders 
of Wiclif’s party in Oxford, Hereford, Repington and Aston, 
were examined, condemned and excommunicated. Their 
opinions, however, were not strong enough to stand this 
test: two of them recanted ; of Hereford we have only un- 
certain accounts. Apparently, Wiclif himself was also 
summoned, though this is uncertain: if so, the Archbishop 
must have been contented with a very slight explanation 
of his opinions. Perhaps he was already shewing signs of 
infirmity, and had given up teaching in ‘the University, so 
that he no longer came under the scope of the Archbishop's 
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intention, which was to maintain the orthodox opinions 
amongst the lecturers there. 

Anyhow, the last two years of Wiclif’s life were spent in 
peace at Lutterworth, and his utterances are not those of a 
man whose moral force had been checked by persecution. 
The iniquitous plundering expedition to Flanders made by 
Henry le Spencer, the Bishop of Norwich, in 1383, under 
the name of a Crusade against the Clementists, on behalf 
of the rival Pope Urban VL, raised Wiclif’s disgust: he 
wrote a tract in which he expressed his contempt for the 
two men, calling themselves vicars of Christ, who are 
snarling like two dogs for a bone ; it is time for the princes 
of Europe to arouse themselves, and take away from both 
this bone of contention, the temporal power: nay, Wiclif 
even addresses a letter to the Archbishop, remonstrating 
against his sanction being given to a crusade of one Pope 
against another. Urban VI. is said to have summoned 
Wiclif to answer for his opinions before him ; but Wiclif’s 
health prevented him. He published, however, a letter to 
“alle trewe men,” explaining his reasons for not going,—a 
letter couched in terms of biting irony and unconcealed 
contempt for the Papal authority. “I take as holesome 
counseile,” he exclaims, “that the Pope leeve his worldly 
lordschip to worldly lords, as Christ gaf him, and move 
speedily all his clerks to do so: for thus did Christ, and taught 
thus his disciples, till the fende had blynded this world.” 

Wiclif died at Lutterworth on Dec. 31, 1384, in conse- 
quence of a paralytic seizure which had come upon him 
three days before, as he was attending mass in his own 
parish church. 

Wiclif was, in an emphatic sense, the first of the Re- 
formers,—the first man who examined not merely some one 
part of the existing system, but who ventured to expose its 
very foundations,—one who was not content merely with 
speculative utterances, but who set himself, and drew others 
with him, to lead a life in accordance with the gospel. He 
was no mere popular teacher, appealing to the emotions of 
his hearers, and setting up a simple moral standard which 
touched the hearts of men made callous by immoral, because 
unmeaning, dogma and ceremonial: deeply learned himself 
in all the wisdom of the schoolmen, and throwing his 
teaching very frequently into a formal and scholastic mould, 
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he argues out his opinions with clearness and force, and 
uses an almost modern power of criticism in his attacks on 
current doctrines. He is in all things eminently rational 
and critical ; never appeals for his basis to purely emotional 
or even purely moral considerations ; yet his formal method 
is profoundly penetrated by an earnestness, a sincerity, a 
fervent desire for truth, which leave no place for coldness. 
It was this fervour of earnestness, joined with clearness and 
precision of thought, that made him so great a master of 
the English tongue, and enabled him to stamp his mark so 
definitely upon it. 

In truth, standing as he does so near the source of English 
literature, Wiclif is no unapt symbol of some of the most 
characteristic qualities of English thought: deep moral ear- 
nestness ; an abhorrence of semblances ; an entire self-forget- 
fulness in the pursuit of truth; sincerity that refused to be 
hardened by conceit into consistency ; clearness that would 
not be led further than was needful for immediate purposes ; 
honesty that did not shrink from negation if negation was 
all that was possible ; a thorough desire to bring all opinions 
to the test of practice and judge them by their results; a 
feeling of the moral duty of spreading knowledge, of popu- 
larizing the results of study, and making them known to 
all. Nor is Wiclif less remarkable in his historical position 
and the development of his views: here, too, he is a type 
of later English inovements. Commencing from the national 
dislike to the Pope, as being England’s national foe, he was 
a constitutional patriot before he passed into the region of 
ecclesiastical reform. His views developed in the midst 
of great national commotions and excitement, but, though 
stimulated by passing politics, received from them no tinge 
of insincerity or distortion from complete integrity. The 
true spirit of the gospel sent him to the poor and needy, 
and he never let go their cause. 

Even in the faint outlines in which we see him across 
the gulf of five centuries, he attracts us to him as one who 
yet has a living message for us; even in the faint outlines 
—for he still wanders, in spite of Dr. Lechler’s efforts, a 
spectral form in the region of antiquarianism and archeo- 
logy. Not till we know more of scholastic theology—not 
till the details of contemporary history have been more 
carefully worked out—and not till Wiclif’s works have been 
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still more thoroughly explored and edited—can we hope 
that he will stand out to us a breathing figure with a mes- 
sage to us that we can fully understand. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


VI.—THE LIFE AFTER DEATH.—IL1. 


Contemporary Review. May, 1873. 
Fraser's Magazine. May, 1873. 
The Dream of Gerontius. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 


THE immense growth which has taken place in the moral 
consciousness of mankind within historical times may be 
estimated by a simple observation. The Future Life, which 
was once altogether uncoloured by moral hues, has for ages 
been painted as if it were a Moral Life only; all its hap- 
piness Reward, and all its suffering either Retribution or 
Purification. In a preceding paper on this subject, it was 
remarked in passing that the consciousness of Immortality ” 
and the expectation of Justice are totally distinct things, and, 
though confluent at last, arise in remote sources. It is at 
a comparatively late historical era that the expectation of 
Justice projects itself beyond the horizon of this world; and 
equally late when the consciousness of Immortality takes 
shape as an ideal state of rewards and punishments beyond 
the grave. But having once passed into this phase, it is asto- 
nishing how rapidly the Moral aspect of the future world 
begins to occupy the minds of men, almost to the exclusion of 
every other. The analogies of our present existence (if they 
inight be accounted in any measure as guides) would lead us 
to infer that hereafter, as here, the moral life will be only one 
of the elements of existence; and though the most impor- 
tant of all (and therefore more discernible at a higher eleva- 
tion), yet never absolutely bare and alone, but rather, like 
the granite foundations of the eternal hills, clothed with 
forests of usefulness and flowery meads of beauty and affec- 
tion. Instead of this, the popular idea for millenniums has 
been, that the moment a man dies, he goes, not into a higher 
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School with its lessons and its play (often the most instruc- 
tive of lessons), but into a Divine Police-court, where the 
presiding Magistrate——Minos or Osiris, or He who frowns 
_ behind the altar of the Sistine,—is always sitting in readiness 
to send him to the dread prison on one hand, or to dole him 
out the arrears of pay for his faith and virtues on the other. 
When that sentence has been passed, all that follows 
throughout eternity is (according to the same conception) 
merely a sequel thereof—either punishment or reward under 
any form of suffering or enjoyment. 

Of course among persons accustomed to think freely for 
themselves, such views as these carry no authority ; but it 
would be well if, before turning our attention to a study of 
the problems connected with the possible conditions of a . 
future life, we could shake ourselves altogether free of them 
and start afresh. That which the past has really bequeathed 
to us is an immense consensus of the human race in favour 
of the two opinions, “that the Soul of a man never dies,” 
and that “Justice will be done hereafter, if not here.’ The 
value of this almost universal testimony is (as I endeavoured 
to shew in the preceding part of this essay) very great 
indeed. “That the Creator of the human race should so 
have formed our mental constitution as that such a belief 
should have-sprung up and prevailed over the whole globe, 
and yet that it should be from the first to the last a mistake, 
is an hypothesis which Faith cannot endure. The God of 
Truth will have deceived the human race if the soul of a 
man dies with his body.” And again: “ Man’s noblest and 
most disinterested passion (the love of Justice), a passion 
which may well be deemed the supreme manifestation of 
the Divine element in his nature, will, if death be the end 
of existence, have proved a miserable delusion ; while God 
himself will have created us, children of the dust, to love 
and hope for justice, while He himself has disregarded it on 
the scale of a disappointed world.” But beyond the two 
great general affirmations, the voice of the ages can say 
nothing to us of the smallest weight concerning either the 
details of the life to come, or the special form in which 
justice is to be fulfilled. ' The soul may have consciousness 
of its own immortality, and the moral sense may point to 
the final triumph of justice as the needle points to the mag- 
netic pole. These are, at least possibly, true testimonies 
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which we may accept for what they may be worth. But 
the details of how, when and where the future life is to be 
spent, or how justice is to be fulfilled, are matters regarding 
which it is impossible that we can have any consciousness ; 
and such ideas as we inherit concerning them must needs 
have come to us through the exercise of the mythopeeic 
faculty of men of old, elevated as time went on to the rank 
of Divine revelations. And it is to be remarked that as 
these ideas (e.g., that of a New Jerusalem) were evolved in 
accordance with the psychology, politics, esthetics, and all 
other conditions of the community which gave them birth, 
they inevitably bear the stamp of their age, and we entangle 
ourselves in endless anachronisms by retaining them now, 
even with widest latitude of Swedenborgian type-making. 
Few readers of Gibbon will forget the scorn wherewith that 


“ Lord of irony the master-spell 
Which stung his foes to hate which grew from fear,” 


describes the origin of the Apocalyptic vision. In the 
state of society in the Roman empire in the first and second 
centuries, a town was the centre of all delights, and the 
country was considered a place of banishment. “A city,” 
he says, “ was therefore constructed in the skies of gold and 
jewels.” Now, in England, on the contrary, in the nine- 
teenth century, nothing can be further from our notions of 
peace and repose than a walled town, even if provided with 
gates of the singularly incongruous material of pearls. 
tather, when Martin some years ago desired to paint the 
“Plains of Heaven,” he innocently sketched a handsome En- 
glish pleasure-ground, with a distant view—let us say of 
the Weald of Kent, or of the Shropshire woodlands with the 
Welsh mountains in the horizon. Had he attempted to. 
depict the Blessed walking up and down on the ¢rottoirs of 
a gold-paved street, his critics would have treated him as a 
caricaturist of the legend of Whittington, rather than as an 
illustrator of the Vision of the Seer of Patmos. And yet it 
may be questioned whether, in the minds of thousands 
amongst us, orthodox and heterodox, some dim idea of the 
Apocalyptic City does not even yet arise whenever we think 
of another life ; an idea perhaps more directly derived in our 
case from Bunyan than from St. John. It would be super- 
fluous to remark further, how the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
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tion of the Body, which accommodated itself to the pneuma- 
tology of the Egyptians and Jewish Pharisees, still colours 
the notions of persons who have (so far as they are 
conscious) entirely renounced any such belief, and who 
are quite aware of the insolubility of the problems concern- 
ing Spirit and Matter, of which the ancients cut the knot 
with so much decision. If we would avoid following in the 
wake of perfectly unseaworthy speculations, we must needs 
let all these notions drift away from us at once and for ever. 

Another order of errors from which it is also very desirable 
we should clear our minds are those which arise from the 
old view of the Creator as a Deus ea Machina, always ready 
miraculously to interfere with the order of things, and bring 
His moral will suddenly to bear upon, and snap the chain 
of physical events. If the soul does, as we believe, survive 
the dissolution of the body, then that survival is assuredly 
a natural event, prepared for even from the first beginnings 
of our physical existence, and taking place normally as the 
new-born child enters the world. The child comes into 
the light out of darkness, and we seem to pass into dark- 
ness out of light, but the one transition must be as natural 
as the other. It is among the “infinite possibilities of 
Nature”—Nature, whose Laws are the changeless Habits of 
God—that the Immortality of the human soul must be 
henceforth anticipated, and not among the beneficent freaks 
of an erratic Omnipotence. 

Excluding these ancient misleadings, and endeavouring 
to stand face to face with the bare fact that the Self of man 
must be disembodied if it survive death, what are the con- 
ditions of existence conceivable under such severance? It 
is a truism all too familiar, that an unborn babe might pro- 
phesy of the flowers and stars which are shortly to meet its 
eyes, as well a living man tell of the things which lie beyond 
the tomb. But I apprehend that the utter, wnilluminable 
darkness which conceals the whole outer environment of 
the future life (a darkness which no apocalypse could 
lighten), does not close quite so impenetrably as has been 
generally supposed over the conditions of the inner world 
. which we must needs carry with us. Our position is in a 
measure like that of a blind man who should be told that 
on a certain day he should both receive his sight and suffer 
amputation of his arms. What receiving his sight may be, 
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he cannot in the remotest degree guess or understand, but 
he may form some, not wholly false, conception of what it 
will be to lose his limbs. At death, a portcullis falls on 
the senses, the appetites are cut off at their roots, and the 
affections are subjected to a strain of changed conditions 
hitherto untried. Perhaps still more intimate changes are 
involved, and with the effacement of its brain- tablet, Memory 
may be lost. In any case, our whole past world is gone, 
whatever new one may, either immediately or at a remoter 
future, take its place and supply us with fresh sensations 
and ideas. Like creatures which have hitherto inhabited 
the waters, we quit the element in which we have lived 
and moved and had our being; and whatever we have hence- 
forth to experience must come from another. Yet we carry 
ourselves into the new element,—selves which must be af- 
fected most importantly by the transition, but which cannot, 
in the nature of things, lose their individuality, or change 
instantaneously their ethical status. In the following pages 
regard will be paid exclusively to those problems which 
arise on contemplating the simple fact of disembodiment 
and its consequences; and no attempt whatever will be 
made to construct any theory of the owtward conditions of 
the surviving Self or its possible environment. Further, it 
must be understood that it is rather with the hope of stating 
such problems with some fresh clearness, and leaving the 
reader to choose between the dilemmas which arise, than 
with the bolder ambition of offering a solution of them, that 
I have engaged in this task. Only in a few cases has it 
seemed to me that there are indications sufficiently obvious to 
enable us to decide with some degree of confidence regarding 
the true answers to the eager questions of our hearts. To 
avoid perpetual circumlocutions, I shall speak generally of 
the disembodied Self as the “Soul,” without thereby intend- 
ing to commit myself to any particular theory associated 
with the word, either as distinguished from Matter or (ae- 
cording to the ancient pneumatology) from that much-mis- 
leading term, “ Spirit.” * ‘ 


i 
* It may perhaps aid a little to bring reader and writer to mutual compre- 
hension in these obscure researches, if I say that such idea as I have been able 
to form of the rationale of Immortality is, that Life, vegetative, animated, 
conscious and self-conscious, forms a series of evolutions, not merely in the’sense 
of a higher and more elaborate organization, but of a subtler essence,—a series 
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1. With regard to the Intellectual part of us which may 
survive dissolution, the difficulties seem even more abstruse 
and insoluble than those which concern the Love which 
may be renewed, or the Justice which may be fulfilled 
hereafter. Is Knowledge, such as we gain on earth, an ever- 
lasting treasure? Can we lose it any more than we can 
lose the food which we have swallowed, and which has gone _ 
to make up the tissue of our frames? Or, on the other hand, 
can we keep it, and carry it with us, entering the higher 
state, one of us as a philosopher, and the other as a boor? 
If this last hypothesis be the nearest to the truth, then we 
ask, Whether all kinds of knowledge, or only the knowledge 
which deals with Nature or eternal things, have value in 
the other world? Thus we find ourselves conducted to 
the practical query, Whether the education of earth ought 
not to be carried on with reference to the probable value of 
mental acquirements beyond the sphere of human concerns ? 
The common and orthodox notion of Immortality seems to 
be, that the silliest or most ignorant person admitted into 
heaven instantly becomes wiser than Plato, and far better 
acquainted with science than Humboldt. But even new 
organs, new capacities, new revelations, can scarcely convey 
such knowledge and wisdom instantaneously. The philo- 
sopher who has eagerly sought some hidden truth, may find 
the light immediately break on his soul ; the man of science 
who has thoroughly understood and ardently endeavoured 
to untie the knots of creation’s mysteries, may be enabled 
to loosen them by the help of fresh faculties and wider 
vision. But it seems well-nigh nonsense to talk of a clown 
who has no notion that there are hidden truths or mysteries 


of sheaths out of which finer and finer shoots grow successively, till at last 
comes the Flower of full Consciousness, into whose heart the Divine Sun pours 
His beams directly, and wherein is formed a Seed which does not perish when 
the petals fall in the dust. The stage of being at which something, self-conscious 
or otherwise, survives the dissolution of the body may be—nay (in my humble 
opinion), is almost ‘certainly—a lower one than we have been accustomed to 
consider. A few only out of the grounds of faith in human immortality apply 
to the immortality of the higher brutes ; but human immortality being assumed 
as a yiven fact, and a future life for man being predicated as normal, the 
physiological laws (whatever they ‘may be) under which such survival takes 
place in our case, are almost sure to apply to creatures many of whom possess 
intelligence and sentiment far surpassing those of human infants. The great 
argument of Justice of course applies to ill-used and innocent beasts with even 
greater force than to similarly ill-used but more or less guilty men. 
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waiting explanation, to receive the whole flood of guasi- 
omniscience into the narrow mill-dam of his soul. “To 
him that hath shall be given.” For him that hath not, some 
rudiments and dawning rays of knowledge seem all that he 
is capable of receiving. The Hottentot who died im his 
kraal an hour before Sir John Herschel, did he learn in 
that hour more about the laws and motions of the hea- 
venly bodies than Herschel knew? Or were Herschel’s 
illumined eyes able to take in at a glance what the Hot- 
tentot will take years to learn, when, as the old Greek 
epitaph on Thales has it, “he was removed on high because 
his eyes, dimmed by age, could no longer from afar behold 
the stars ”? 

The difficulty of conceiving how any mental act is here- 
after to be performed without a brain which hitherto has been 
performed—if not “by,” yet invariably “with” and “through,” 
the brain—has been undoubtedly immeasurably heightened 
by recent physiological discoveries which have tended more 
and more at each step to connect both Thought and Memory 
with changes in cerebral matter. Dr. Carpenter’s very re- 
markable paper in the Contemporary Review for May, 1873, 
“On the Hereditary Transmission of acquired Psychical 
Habits,” goes very far indeed towards identifying alike 
the consciousness of present sensorial impressions and the 
memory of past ones, with physical changes in the brain ; 
and, however willing we may be to retain the notion that 
there is a Soul in all cases (except perhaps those of uncon- 
scious or involuntary cerebration), present and active, using 
the brain as its instrument, and no more identifiable there- 
with than the organist with his organ, we still find our- 
selves face to face with an appalling problem when we try 
to imagine any way in which a Brainless Soul can Think 
or Remember. The two hypotheses open to us in the matter 
are, to suppose either, first, that the thing which we speak 
of as the Soul has many powers undisclosed now, while it 
is wrapped in the sheath of the body—powers to Perceive 
(as magnetized persons have been supposed to do) without 
use of eyes or ears, and corresponding powers to Remember 
without a Note-book Brain ; or, second, that (as Leibnitz in- 
sisted with regard to every finite intelligence) the Soul is 
necessarily always clothed with a material body more or 
less rarefied, and that it finds in its future “spiritual body” 
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of the old Pauline type, fresh organs of consciousness. Of 
these abysses of speculation the present writer has no in- 
tention to do more than skirt the edge, merely refusing to 
cover them up, as is too often done, with cut-and-dried 
phrases, like traps awaiting us in the hours of doubt and 
darkness. The strain on moral and religious Faith which 
is made by the difficulties attendant on every theory of a 
life to come is simply enormous ; and the more plainly we 
recognize that it is so, the safer we are. He is a foolish 
engineer who refuses to test—lest it should break down 
under the strain—the strength of the bridge over which ere 
long everything dear to him must pass. One point, how- 
ever, regarding these solemn problems may, I think, here 
be justly noted, having in effect come out into much clearer 
light than heretofore in consequence of the physiological 
discoveries above mentioned. The hypothesis of a re-clothing 
of the disembodied Soul with a new body is now the less 
tenable of the two, unless we are prepared to anticipate an 
obliteration of Memory. It will not suffice to believe that 
fresh senses may be developed in a future frame. Such 
senses might properly reveal to us our future surroundings, 
as our present ones reveal those which are now present. 
But it is not conceivable that they should reveal the Past ; 
and if the memorial tablet of the brain be lost, it would 
appear that we must needs find our new organ of thought 
a tabula rasa. Thus we are shut up in the dilemma that 
either the soul carries its own Memory with it (in which 
case it would seem as if it may as naturally retain 
all other faculties, and so need no fresh body); or that 
it does not carry its Memory, and so, when re-embodied, 
lives beyond Lethe, utterly unaware of what has passed in 
this state of existence. I am far from being prepared to 
insist, as many are disposed to do, that there could be no 
fulfilment of Justice, no satisfaction of the unquenched 
thirst of Love, in a world hidden from ours by a veil of 
Oblivion, as it‘is hidden from us now by the veil of Igno- 
rance. The consequences of our acts (as I shall by-and-by 
attempt to shew) may bring about sure retribution by 
working themselves into the very tissue of our souls; and 
Love may draw once more together and perfect the friend- 
ship of spirits whose affinity first proclaimed itself here 
below. But, undoubtedly, so far as we can yet grasp such 
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thoughts, the retention or restoration of Memory is almost, 
if not absolutely, a sine qua non among the conditions of 
such a Life after Death as shall altogether fulfil those aspi- 
rations which (God-given as we believe them to be) are our 
chief pledge that such a Life awaits us. 

Very interesting, though less important, are the specula- 
tions regarding another world which refer to that side of 
our intellectual nature which we call the Aisthetic. How 
will the beauty of our new habitations touch us? Or will it 
be the yet unexplored loveliness of our own planet which 
we shall behold at last, and no longer with care-worn hearts 
or tear-dimmed eyes? To how many of the sick and suf- 
fering, the narrow-fortuned, the toil-enslaved, have the 
scenes of Alps and Andes, Grecian isles and Yosemite 
valleys, been dreams of longing never appeased ere death 
closed their unsatisfied eyes? What bliss might be given 
to many of the purest of souls, who have passed whole years 
imprisoned in sordid streets, or amid all the ugliness of a 
sick chamber, by merely permitting them “to see those 
things which we see,” of woods and hills and waters, the 
sunrise and the moon walking in glory amid the clouds? 
We dare not say it is a debt owing to such souls that they 
should one day behold God’s beautiful world ; but assuredly 
it would be no improbable display of His love to shew it to 
them. 

All these questions, however, and all which concern the 
mental faculties in another life, are (as I said a few pages 
back) even more rebuffing to our poor thoughts and specu- 
lations than those which concern the future of the Affections 
and the Couscience ; and to these I hasten, as also infinitely 
the most interesting. 


II. If there be a Life after Death, it can scarcely be but 
that Love will assume therein a much higher place than it 
holds here. What gifts of tongues and prophecy may cease, 
what wit and learning and science may “vanish away,” we 
cannot define. But that Love “never faileth” is no less 
sure than that we ourselves shall continue to be. God 
cannot—it is reverence itself that makes us say it—God 
cannot have made our human hearts as if expressly to con- 
tain and feed that light of a world else so dark, and yet 
permit the gleam to be extinguished like the toy-lamps 
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launched on the Ganges, leaving them to go down the 
stream of eternity in the blackness of night. If He can 
and does so ordain it, He is not the God who has given us 
the law of justice and fidelity, nor the adored, all-merciful 
One whom we have found in life’s supremest hours in the 
Holy of Holies of Prayer. He is not our God; and even 
if He (or It?) be a “Stream of Tendency,” an “ Universum,” 
or the “Deity of the Religion of Inhumanity,” which our 
various new teachers would have us recognize, Religion is 
evermore closed to us, for we cannot love Him, and the 
hope of Immortality vanishes as a dream. As Florence 
Nightingale has just written, “Our ground for believing in 
a future life is simply Because God is.” His character is 
the pledge of our Immortality, and it is quite as much the 
pledge that the Love which is the most godlike thing in us 
shall be immortal too. Our divines are so jealous of what 
they have deemed to be God’s “ glory” as the Judge of all the 
earth, that they have supposed Judging to be altogether His 
chief concern, and that He calls us from the grave expressly 
to punish us or to reward. But beside these royal functions 
of Deity (if we may so express it), there must remain the 
cares of the tender Father, the divine Friend; and it would 
be strange indeed if these should not be vindicated by that 
Good One quite as surely and perfectly as the others. 

One of the many questions which crowd on us when we 
attempt to construct any theory of what the future of the 
Affections may be, has doubtless made the hearts of the 
bereaved ache whenever it has occurred to them. What 
warrant have we that, dying long years after our lost ones, 
perchance in wholly different spiritual and moral condi- 
tions, we shall ever meet or overtake them, and not rather 
remain “evermore a life behind,” “through all the secular 
to be”? Even granting that they live and we live, who has 
told us that our paths, which happened to approach, like 
those of a comet and a planet, for the mere moment of 
earthly existence, will ever touch again throughout the 
cycles of eternity? In view of these agonizing questions, 
we can scarcely wonder at those who have killed themselves 
with their beloved ones, rather than allow them to go out 
alone into the darkness, striving thus to secure a natural 
proximity, even while they madly placed the moral distance 
of a great crime between them. The supreme kindness of 
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Providence would seem to be shewn when it suffers two 
loving spirits to pass linked in inseparable embrace through 
the awful portals of the unknown world. Could we antici- 
pate such a lot with certainty, Death would lose half its 
terrors and all its sadness. 

And again, another painful doubt is, How shall we recog- 
nize our friends in a disembodied or re-embodied state ? 
Suppose that we both live again and meet again, how shall 
we be sure that, in some strange glorified form which passes 
us by all unwittingly and unrecognized, we shall not miss 
the being whom we would traverse half eternity to find? 
These are the anxious, but after all somewhat childish, 
questions which the restlessness of severed affection natu- 
rally suggests. But in truth we are quite as sure of re-union 
with our beloved ones, and of mutual recognition, as of the 
immortal life itself. As we have just observed, the ground 
of our belief in that Life is the same which guarantees the 
restoration of Love, and therefore, implicitly, some sure 
method of re-union. How it is to be brought about is the 
concern of Him who will lead us into that unseen Land 
partly for that very purpose. Perhaps we may most readily 
conceive of it by supposing (what is for all other reasons 
most probable) that in another life we shall be indefinitely 
more free than we are now, more able to move and to com- 
municate through space, and, having perhaps no physical 
wants, being at length disenthralled from the endless Lili- 
putian cords which bind us here and often keep apart the 
tenderest friends. And again, as to the mutual recognition 
of departed spirits, the question really is not, How should 
we know—but, How should we not know—the one who has 
been soul of our soul in any form, or in formless spiritual 
existence? Even through the thick veil of the flesh we are 
always dimly conscious of the presence of Love. One sym- 
pathizing heart amid a crowd of enemies makes itself felt 
and gives strength unspeakable. To suppose that we could 
ever at any time be brought into contact with the spirit 
which has been nearest to our own, and not recognize it 
under any disguise, is wholly gratuitously to doubt our 
instincts. But why should we even postulate that a dis- 
guise of any kind is to be anticipated? If the spirit wear 
any frame, however ethereal, it must bear some resem- 
blance to the first, since both were the fitting shell of the 
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same soul. Such a portrait as Titian made of a man may 
well stand for ever at once for the glorified image of what 
he was on earth, and the faint and imperfect adumbration 
of what he is in heaven. Our pitiful grief for 


“—_ the garments by the soul laid by,” 


which we have placed folded upon the narrow shelves of 
the tomb, the agony with which we have thought of the 
grave-damp marring what was so beautiful and so dear, 
will be soothed perchance at last when we behold the yet 
lovelier raiment of the same beloved soul, alike in all that 
we loved so fondly, unlike in that every token of weakness 
and pain and age and care will for ever have disappeared. 
Again, there are problems of another kind which some- 
times cloud the hopes of renewed affection in another 
world. How, for example, are we to reconcile the conflict- 
ing claims of relatives and friends whom we have loved, 
each supremely in his turn, but who now await us together 
in the “land of the leal”? Supposing there has been no 
failure of fidelity, only, as the years flowed on, the love of 
the parent, over whose grave the grass has many times 
sprung and withered, has been replaced (so far as one affec- 
tion ever replaces another, which is but little) by the love 
of a child; and as friends have drifted away, new attach- 
ments have caught the tendrils of our hearts ; and when the 
wife or husband of youth has long left the earth, we have 
formed new ties no less sacred and near? It is a part of the 
beneficent order of things that such transitions should take 
place ; and looking back over life, it is impossible, without 
ruthless violence to ourselves, to give the preference to one 
over the other, or to be willing to renounce one for the 
other. If the love of youth be more vehement, that of 
middle life is more strong; sweet as were the affections of 
youth, still more tender and grave and noble are the friend- 
ships of age. But how is it possible for us to renew simul- 
taneously these relations, which followed each other succes- 
sively? This is the old Sadducean question under a more 
refined form, and the answer, that “in heaven there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage,” is as little satis- 
factory a solution to us as it can have been to the disciples 
of Antigonus. The later doubt as well as the earlier seems 
to have sprung out of the same inveterate propensity for 
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transferring the limitations and negations as well as the 
affirmations of this life to a higher sphere. Why is it we 
cannot love now many friends with equal intensity? It is 
only because we are so limited, our time and thoughts are 
so bounded, and (what is far worse) our hearts are so cold 
and narrow, that even when we recognize that A, B and C, 
are all deserving of our uttermost love, we must needs make 
one supreme, and give the others only the residue of our 
tenderness and remembrance. This is the true rationale of 
the limits of love on earth ; and those who treat them as if 
they were in themselves good and desirable things, and who 
would prefer to give or receive only a narrow and exclusive 
affection, have hardly yet learned the real sense of unselfish 
attachment. 


“That love for one, from which there doth not spring - 
True love for all, is but a worthless thing.” * 


But in a state of existence in which we should be alto- 
gether nobler, larger, wider hearted, and pressed on no 
longer by the endless claims which break up our present 
time into fragments, could we not also love more than we 
do now? Relieved from fears of wretched jealousies, with 
the cycles of immortality before us, and with the whole 
scope of our natures widened, what should hinder but that 
we should be able in the same happy hearts to hold at once 
the love of all whom we have ever loved truly on earth— 
aye, and of new friends found in heaven? Even conjugal 
love, fitting and inevitable as it is that there should be exelu- 
siveness 1n it now, may be as tender hereafter, though no 
longer passionate, when the wife meets again the husband 
whom in dying she prayed should find another to love him 
as well. She will not be less generous there than here ; nor 
will the bitter thought that affection given to another is 
robbed from ourselves, prevail more in such connections 
hereafter than it does now in happy households where the 
children love the parents the more because they love each 
and all, and where the father’s and mother’s hearts have 
widened with every child born to their arms. 

Yet as no one can seriously believe on reflection, what many 
assuine without reflection, that the next life will be occupied 
by a continual return upon the present, it cannot be that all 
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our earthly friendships and acquaintances will be renewed, 
or that every one with whom we have had a few moments’ 
intercourse in the course of our threescore years and ten 
will certainly meet us again hereafter. Such re-unions 
would be in thousands of cases wholly purposeless, and 
only the old narrow Heaven could be imagined to secure 
such an end. Where will the line be drawn if we are sure 
to meet some and by no means sure to meet others? The 
answer is hard to find; yet I think two obvious principles 
must prevail. One is, the liberty, of which we have spoken, 
the freedom of the disembodied soul to seek out its own 
affinities in the spiritual world ; and the other is, the moral 
necessity which will be laid on us to redeem the unatoned 
offences and shortcomings of earth towards those from whom 
we have parted in anything short of right relations. It 
could be no realm of peace to many of us if we could not 
at last say those words, “ Forgive me,” which have been on 
our lips ever since the hour when we learned that the grave 
had closed between us and one whom we had wronged, 
misconstrued, failed to love as he deserved. 


“The right ear which is filled with dust 
Hears little of the true or just.” 


But if we could not hope to speak hereafter, “spirit to 
spirit, ghost to ghost,” and let the dead know all our repent- 
ance, Immortality would cease to represent the completion 
of the web of existence. Some of the threads which we 
most desire to take up would remain for ever unravelled. 
And we, too, in our share, must receive the atonements of 
love and regret for the pangs which unkindness, mistrust, 
moroseness, and perchance cruelty, have given us, from the 
unjust severity and repression which crushed the joy of 
childhood, to the last neglect of tedious age. Not necessa- 
rily or even probably need there be any revision of special 
acts, only (what we need so sorely) the admission that the 
wrongs done to us are felt to have been wrongs indeed, and 
the establishment evermore of truer and more just relations. 
These reflections belong more properly to the succeeding 
portion of this paper, wherein the moral state of departed 
souls will be considered ; but I cannot but add one word 
here of the overwhelming impressiveness of the view opened 
to us through such a conception of Justice as this. Not by 
VOL. X. 2H 
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the arbitrary sentence of an Omnipotent Judge, dismiss- 
ing the persecutor to the dungeons of hell and seating the 
martyr on the thrones of Paradise, would our highest thought 
be fulfilled, while the Damned one should for ever curse 
and hate, and the Glorified know that he had an enemy 
even in the nethermost vaults of death. Only by the sub- 
duing of the heart of the wrong-doer, the vanquishing not 
of him but of his hate, and the melting of his spirit in 
remorse and penitence at the feet of his victim, can we 
conceive of the fitting close of the awful drama. The peni- 
tence of an enemy which shall be his salvation as well as 
his atonement to us, that we may accept with solemn joy 
even when risen a hundred-fold nearer to God than we are 
now. But his physical torture, “where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched,” that we could not endure 
even were we to remain poor and imperfect human crea- 
tures stil]. All the glory of the skies would be blackened 
by the smoke of the Pit, and through the anthems of the 
archangels our ears would hear the discord of the wail of 
the lost. 

In brief, then, the persons with whom we may confidently 
expect to have relationships in the world to come are— 

1. Those whom we have loved. 

2. Those whom we have hated. 

3. Those who have hated us. 

I leave the reader to draw the very obvious conclusions 
regarding the influence which such expectations ought to 
have upon our present feelings. To look on those we love 
as ours for ever—ours in a purer sphere than this—is to 
ennoble and sanctify our love. To look on those we hate, 
or those who hate us (if any such there be), as beings with 
whom some day or other we must needs be reconciled, is to 
deprive hatred of its sting. 

But, admitting that our hearts in another life may be 
wide enough to gather into them every affection of the past 
at once, it would still seem hard to guess how the natural 
ties of our human nature will bind us hereafter. There are 
friendships which seem obviously made for an eternal world, 
which have had their roots in religious sympathies or the 
interchange of moral help, and which would scarcely need 
any modification to be transferred to the spiritual realms. 
They have been a part of our heaven always. But, on the 
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other hand, there are affections, if not more tender, yet more 
human than these, which when they are severed by death 
seem almost irreparably snapped asunder. We and the de- 
parted may meet again as Spirits in a world of spirits, but 
never more (so our hearts moan in their despair)—never 
more as mother and child, son and father, husband and 
wife. All the infinite sweetness of those purely human 
ties seems as if it must exhale and be lost when the last 
act of mortal companionship has been accomplished, and 
the kindred dust has been laid side by side. And yet need 
we be so sure itisso? Are not our thoughts of these temples 
of flesh wherein God has caused us to dwell, far too little 
reverent, and too much tinged even yet with the old Gnostic 
notions of the impurity of matter, the unholiness of Nature, 
which have pervaded all post-Pauline Christianity? I 
cannot but think that it is in a true direction modern senti- 
ment is growing, while it tends continually to dignify and 
hallow the body, and to find infinite beauty and sacredness 
in the relations which spring out of its mysterious laws. 
So long as men and women deemed themselves holier as 
celibates than as husbands and wives, and that the laws of 
nature were supposed to have been set aside to give Christ 
an immaculate Mother (as if natural Motherhood were not 
the divinest thing God has made),—so long as this was the 
case it was inevitable that the bonds of consanguinity should 
be supposed to be finally unloosed by death. But with 
other thoughts of our sacred human rights, of all the depth 
of meaning which lies (rarely half-fathomed here) in the 
names of Father and Mother, Brother and Sister, Husband 
and Wife, Son and Daughter, shall we have no hope that 
when our spirits meet again, it will be in such sort as that 
the old beloved ties shall never be forgotten, but rather 
that what fell short in our comprehension and enjoyment 
of them will yet be made up? It seems to me almost to 
follow from the very statement of the problem that it must 
be so. 

But Sin? What can we hope or think of future re-union 
when heinous guilt has been incurred on one side or the other ? 
How are relations and friends, once dear to each other, to 
meet after the revelation of this gulf between their feet ? 

I confess that it has been with great surprise that I have 
read the eloquent words on this subject of a distinguished 
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living writer, with whose scheme of theology in general I 
have almost entire sympathy, and for whose manly honesty 
and powerful grasp of thought I entertain sincere admira- 
tion. In speculating on the awful probabilities of “ Else- 
where,” Mr. Greg lays it down, as if it were an obvious 
truth, that love must retreat from the discovery of the sin- 
fulness of the person hitherto beloved, and that both 
saint and sinner will accept as inevitable an eternal sepa- 
ration.* Further, Mr. Greg thinks it possible that at 
the highest summit of finite existence, the souls which have 
ascended together through all the shining ranks for half an 
eternity of angelic friendship, will part company at last, 
Thought for ever superseding Love. “Farewell, we lose our- 
selves in light.” It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that 
the two views hang logically together, and that the mind 
which (with all its capacity to understand and express the 
tenderest feelings) yet holds that there may even possibly 
be something more divine than Love, may well also imagine 
that Love cannot conquer Sin. But is it not only by 
a strange transposition in the true table of precedence 
of human faculties that either doctrine can be accepted ? 
Let us suppose two persons loving each other genuinely and 
tenderly in this life (so much is granted in the hypothesis). 
The very power of the worse to love the better truly and 
unselfishly, is zpso facto evidence of his being love-worthy, 
of his having in him, in the depth of his nature, the kernel 
of all goodness, the seed out of which all moral beauty 
springs, and which whosoever sees and recognizes in his 
brother’s soul cannot choose but love. “Spirit,” says the 
Bhagvat Ghita in one of its deepest utterances,—“ Spirit is 
always lovely.” There is something at the very root of our 
being which, when revealed to any other spirit, calls forth 
spontaneously sympathy and affection. It is because we 
do not commonly see this innermost core of our fellow- 
men, because it is hidden under a mass of fleshly lusts and 
worldly ambitions, or because they cover it up carefully in 
a thousand folds of artificial and secondhand sentiments, 
that they are so little interesting to us. But let chance 
blow aside the mantle for an instant, let us see a human 
heart in the moment of its supreme joy or agony, remorse 
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or victory, and, hard as the nether mill-stone as our own 
hearts may be, they will vibrate like the Lia-Fail when the 
true king stood on it to be crowned. When we conceive 
of a holy God loving such creatures as ourselves, it is only 
by the help of the faith that His eye can see this “lovely 
spirit” beneath allits coverings and concealments. Whether 
there exists, or has ever existed, a rational creature of God 
in whom there was no such germ of goodness and innermost 
core of loveliness, it is impossible to say. Hideous tales 
there are of men, with the hearts of tigers and the brains of 
murderers, who have passed through childhood and youth 
without once displaying a trait of infant tenderness or boyish 
affection, and who seem utterly incapable of understanding 
what self-sacrificing love may mean. The dog which dies 
to save his master is a million-fold more human than they. 
What may be the key to the horrible mystery of such lives 
of moral idiotcy, whether, indeed, they ever really exist in 
all the deformity which has been painted, and if so, whether 
fearful physiological malformations of brain and the negation 
of every good influence in childhood are not to be held ac- 
countable for the monsters’ growth, I cannot now argue. But 
one thing is certain from the very statement of the case: a man 
who has ever once truly loved anybody, is no such creature. 
The poor self-condemned soul whom Mr. Greg images as 
turning away in an agony of shame and hopelessness from 
the virtuous friend he loved on earth, and loves still at an 
immeasurable distance,—such a soul is not outside the pale 
of love, divine or human. Nay, is he not, even assuming 
his guilt to be black as night, only in a similar relation to 
the purest of created souls, which that purest soul holds to 
the All-holy One above? If God can love ws, is it not the 
acme of moral presumption to think of a human soul being 
too pure to love any sinner, so long as in him there remains 
any vestige of affection? The whole problem is unreal and 
impossible. In the first place, there is a potential moral 
equality between all souls capable of equal love, and the 
one can never reach a height whence it may justly despise 
the other. And in the second place, the higher the virtuous 
soul may have risen in the spiritual world, the more it must 
have acquired the Godlike Insight which beholds the good 
under the evil, and not less the Godlike Love which em- 
braces the repentant Prodigal. 
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But if such a dream of future separation for loving souls 
be wholly baseless, what can we imagine of the real relation 
which may subsist hereafter between souls attached in faith- 
ful friendship, but of which one is of far higher moral stand- 
ing than the other? It is a very hard thing to conceive how 
the guilt of a beloved soul would look from the regions of 
celestial purity ; but I think something may be done to help 
ourselves if we endeavour to fix our attention steadily on 
what would probably hold an analogous position in our 
eyes, namely, the sins of our own long past years. Passing 
over the mere faults of childhood, many of us can unhappily 
remember committing very serious errors at a period of 
youth when we had attained to full responsibility. Looking 
back to one of these sins, say after twenty or forty years, 
how does it strike us? We do not, I apprehend, feel much 
of the indignation against ourselves which in a certain mea- 
sure warps our judgment of offences still recent, the disgust 
of sloughs into which even now we do not feel safe but that 
our foot again may slip. We can think of the old faults, 
long lived over or conquered, calmly as of the faults of ano- 
ther person. But it is of another whose inmost mind and 
all whose antecedents are intimately known to us. Very 
commonly we feel that we deserved the heaviest punish- 
ment for our misdeeds, that what did befal us of evil was 
perfectly merited, and that much heavier chastisement would 
not have exceeded our deserts. Yet we never feel that we 
were deserving of reprobation, of being finally abandoned by 
God or man. We say to ourselves, “I was odious at that 
age. How heartless, mean-spirited, false, sensual, ungene- 
rous I was! ‘Truly there was hardly a spark of good in 
me, and I wonder my friends bore me any affection.” But 
even while we thus condemn ourselves, there is a latent 
comprehension of how it all came about, how we had slipped 
into this fault or been led into that one; found ourselves 
entangled by a preceding act and driven into the third ; 
and how all through there was, at bottom, the possibility of 
becoming better, the seed of somewhat which God’s kind Hand 
has since planted in a happier soil. Probably few of us 
turn from such memories save with the thanksgiving of the 
Psalmist to Him who has taken our feet out of the net, out 
of the mire and clay, and set them on a rock and ordered 
our goings. But while we bless God for His mercy to our 
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sinfulness, that mercy only seems to us the natural act of a 
Divine Creator who penetrates all the depths of Hiscreature’s 
soul, and, with a compassion all-forgiving because all-know- 
ing, pities and helps our helplessness. The creeds which 
have taught men that God first gives over His children to 
a reprobate mind and then consigns them to a world of 
reprobation, find nothing to countenance them in the expe- 
rience of the heart. They teach, strictly speaking, an un- 
natural God. The natural Father-God is a very different 
Person. Now, in a certain faint and far-off way, we can 
imagine (not presumptuously, I think) the sympathy of God 
for the struggling soul to be like that which we should feel 
for a beloved child whose faults we understood better than 
any earthly parent, and even better than we understand the 
faults of our own youth. There is no abatement needful of 
the full measure of condemnation for the sin. There is only 
the reservation (never forgotten in our own case) that the 
sinner was something else besides a sinner, that there were 
outlying tracts of his nature over which the blight never 
wholly prevailed ;—that he was, after all, worth saving. 
And like this sympathy of God for us in our worst and 
darkest hours, must surely be the sympathy of a glorified 
soul for its sinful brother. Like Him, he must hate the sin 
which stands revealed in the blaze of heaven in blacker 
hues than moral realities ever wear in the dim twilight of 
earth. But, like Him, he must feel ineffable tenderness and 
pity for the spirit wearing that foul stain, and a godlike 
will to help him to perfect purification. It would not be 
too much, indeed, to imagine the very converse of the eter- 
nal parting of “ Elsewhere,” even the self-losing of the purer 
soul in its infinite longing for the pardon of the sinful one, 
and its flight through all the worlds of space, locked in an 
embrace, not,—like Paolo and Francesca’s,—of a common 
guilt, but of a common prayer. 

And, again, at the summit of existence, far up above the 
clouds and storms of sin and penitence, in the high realm 
of everlasting Peace, will Love have no more place? Then 
the greatness of man must consist in somewhat else than 
the greatness of God! God has not been content to “lose 
Himself in light,” and live alone in His ineffable radiance 
throughout eternity. He has filled the universe with life 
and love, and His own awful joy, so far as we may catch 
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the glitter of its sheen, must consist in Love—in loving 
those whom He blesses, and blessing those whom He loves. 
Whatever other mysteries of joy are hidden in Him, what 
delight He may take in the beauty of His glorious works 
or the rhythmic dance of the clusters of suns, or yet in 
sources of happiness utterly inconceivable and unknown to 
us, there must remain even for Him one joy greater than 
these, the joy of infinite love and eternal benediction. As 
we climb up, age after age, the steps of the interminable 
ascent, nearer and more like to Him, 


“ Aloft, aloft, from terrace to broad terrace evermore,” 


we must share that joy ; and if we could “lose ourselves” 
at all, it would rather be in the ocean of Love than in the 
unbreathable ether of a purely intellectual existence. Christ 
must have become more godlike, and therefore more loving, 
during the millenniums since he trod the Via Dolorosa. 
Assuredly he has not attained a stage whereunto Goethe 
might fitly have preceded him. 

There is, however, no greater mistake, I imagine, than 
the fundamental one of supposing that any “self-losing,” 
“absorption,” or merging of personality of one kind or ano- 
ther, can possibly form a step of progress hereafter. The 
advance through inorganic, vegetative, animated, conscious 
and self-conscious existence, and again from the lowest 
savage to the loftiest philosopher or heroic martyr, is 
all in the direction of a more and more perfect, complete 
and definite personality. The severance of the Ego from 
the Non-ego may indeed be held in one sense to be the 
supreme result of all the machinery of the physical life ; 
and the whole history of Thought tends to shew that.a better 
recognition of the distinction has been at the root of the 
superiority of the Western over the Eastern and classic 
nations. Morality, of course, is grounded in it ; and the ages 
before Personality was clearly self-conscious, were necessa- 
rily, like the years of infancy, ages before Morality. To 
suppose that there is a height in the range of Being, whereto 
having attained, this supreme, slowly-evolved Personality 
suddenly collapses like a volcanic island, and subsides into 
the ocean of impersonal being, in which “ He” becomes “ It,” 
is to suppose that the whole scheme of things is self-stulti- 
fying—a great “much ado about nothing”’—the building up 
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of a tower which should reach to heaven, but which is in 
truth only a child’s house of cards, to be swept flat as soon 
as the coping is laid on it. 

The meeting of two souls here or hereafter in perfect 
affection is not, as our inadequate and misleading metaphors 
often seem to imply, a blending in which personality is lost, 
but rather the act wherein personality comes out into most 
definite form. As in strong moral effort or vivid religious 
consciousness, so in the not less sacred outburst of pure 
human love, the intensity with which we admire, revere, 
sympathize with, embrace soul to soul, the soul of a friend, 
is like the heat which brings out all the hidden scriptures 
on our hearts. We are never so truly ourselves as when 
we go out of ourselves. And as Emerson says that “the 
first requisite for friendship is to be able to do without 
friendship,” so it is those natures which are most self-sus- 
tained, and possess the most vigorous and defined personal- 
ity, with smallest of blurred and slovenly margins, which 
are most capable of vivid and stringent friendship. And, 
on the other hand, there are people who may rather be said 
to slop over into each other,-——to invade each other’s person- 
ality and lose their own,—than to be united, as true friends 
ought to be, like the Rhone and the Arve, absolutely clear 
and distinct, even when running side by side in the same 
channel. 


III. The Moral Condition of the Dead is (as I have re- 
marked) the one point concerning them on which the thought 
of Christendom has persistently fastened. Yet it has fixed 
on a view of that moral state which originated in a 
comparatively dark and rude age of ethical feeling, and 
must have necessarily given place long ago to higher 
conceptions, were it not for the stereotyping process by 
which the Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge supposed 
to be contained in the two Testaments has been closed 
against either’ correction or amendment for eighteen cen- 
-turies. Even in this day of mental revolution we find 
a man of the world like Lord Lyttleton stating with the 
utmost timidity and in guarded language in the pages 
of a Review which receives the contributions of Spencer, 
Huxley, Carpenter and Martineau, that for his part he 
ventures to indulge a hope that there may be reserved a 
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rehabilitation for souls which have departed this world in 
a state unfit for immediate access to paradise. While our 
clergy say as little as they can help about the eternity of 
torment, we are all aware that any serious attempt to 
remove the doctrine from the Church formularies, or even 
to place the dogmas of the Resurrection of the Body, and 
the physical penalties with which it is threatened, in the 
category of open questions, would be met by the invincible 
opposition of Convocation. We have conquered from the 
adherents of the Book of Genesis the million ages of past 
geologic time; but the million millions of ages of future 
torment in the Lake of Fire we have by no means won from 
the disciples of the Book of the Apocalypse. They will 
give up almost any doctrine sooner than this. As Theodore 
Parker said, they cry out in dismay when such a thing 
is named—‘“ What! give up Hell? our own eternal Hell? 
Never, Never, Never !” 

We shall accomplish very little, however, towards the 
removal of this dreadful cloud from the souls of men, by 
merely pointing out how gloomy it is, nor even by proving 
how it darkens the face of the Sun of Righteousness. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is felt by the orthodox to be a 
necessary part of their whole scheme of theology ; and the 
Atonement, which is their Rainbow of Hope, would fade 
and disappear were that black cloud to pass away from 
behind it. Our only course is to do justice to the profound 
sentiment of the infinite solemnity of moral realities, the 
“exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ out of which sprung such 
ideas ; and then, if possible, shew how the same sentiment, 
guided by the calmer reflection and more refined ethical 
judgment of a later age, may project other ideas of the 
future world, vindicating the Divine Justice and Love, no 
longer as in the awful diptych of an eternal Heaven and 
an eternal Hell, but in one harmonious picture of a world 
of souls all ascending by various paths, thorny or flower- 
strewn, towards the Father’s Throne. It cannot be doubted, 
I apprehend, that it was the intense sense of the horror and 
ill-desert of sin which impressed itself on the minds of the 
first teachers of Christianity as the correlative of their 
new-born sense of the love of God, which drove them to 
make the future world of retribution darker, more hopeless, 
and embracing a larger class of souls, than any other pro- 
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phets ever painted it. Christianity is actually the only 
religion in the world which teaches that there is such a 
thing as eternal torture, and that it awaits ordinary sinners. 
The paradox that this should be the lesson of the creed 
which also teaches more clearly than any other that “ God 
is Love,” is explicable only on the hypothesis, that with the 
conviction of God’s goodness came likewise a fresh convic- 
tion of the heinousness of human guilt. They could actually 
see no light through it at all, Christ himself, if we may 
trust the record, never said a word implying that Dives 
would ever taste one cooling drop, the “worm” ever die, or 
the fire of hell ever be quenched. But, then, there is no 
token in the New Testament that he or any of his apostles 
sat down and composed a Scheme of Theology such as 
Calvin or Jonathan Edwards delighted to construct, each 
doctrine dovetailing neatly into the next, till the whole 
terrible “Puzzle” is square and complete. Had they done 
so, it could hardly have been but that most merciful heart 
which uttered such tender words of peace and pardon to 
Magdalen, and the adulteress, andthe crucified thief,— or even 
his who wrote the Epistles to Timothy and to Philemon,— 
would have thrilled with horror at the thought that they were 
practically bequeathing to Christendom for eighteen centuries 
the idea of a God whose cruelty should exceed that of all the 
tyrants of Persia or of Rome, and towards whom men should 
lift their tear-worn eyes, divided ever between natural 
filial trust and the abject terror of slaves awaiting their 
doom. Viewed from the side of man, and man’s guilt, they 
could threaten limitless punishment of sin. Had they 
looked at it from the side of God, and thought what the 
character of the Creator ensured as to His purpose in crea- 
tion and his overruling care for every creature He has called 
into existence, it would have been, I venture to affirm, 
impossible for Christ or his followers to have left this 
hideous dogma of a world of perdition, unrelieved by the 
assurance that even into the lowest. pit of sin and suffering 
the Father's Love should penetrate and the Father’s Arm 
lift up the fallen. * 


* A MS. sermon by an old divine, Archbishop Cobbe, affirms that the Greek 
words in St. Matthew signifying ‘‘Thou fool,” were probably translated from 
the Aramaic original, rendered more accurately, ‘‘Thou reprobate.” I know 
not on what authority the Archbishop made this statement, but if verifiable it 
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But if, on the one hand, human guilt must remain for us, 
as for the greatest souls of the past, an abyss of darkness 
we cannot fathom ; and, on the other hand, the goodness of 
God stands out rounded into such an orb that we know 
evermore that “in Him is no darkness at all,” nor in His 
universe any final evil,—how are the two truths to be re- 
conciled? How are we to avoid subtracting somewhat 
from our sense of the ill desert of Sin, while affirming with 
fearless confidence that it is finite and evanescent? I believe 
this is a problem having a very practical bearing on the 
religious life of the time, and I doubt very much whether 
the common substitute for the doctrine of the eternity of 
future physical pain—namely, a definite period of such pain 
after death—will at all meet the requirements of the case. 
Whatever be the relations of Pain and Sin (and I am far 
from denying that they exist), they are not of a kind which 
wholly satisfy the mind. They seem to offer a form of 
Retribution anda method of Restoration, but not necessarily 
to constitute one or the other. Something different from 
mere suffering is needful to complete an “atonement” (or 
renewal of union) between the sinful soul and the Divine 
Holiness. Not every “fire” would be a “Purgatory.” In 
fact, among the mysterious uses of Pain it is hardly possible 
to reckon it as a simple counterpoise thrown into the scale 
against guilt, and of itself adjusting the balance of Justice. 
Those who hold that there is no such thing as Punishment 
in the Divine order, and those who hold that a certain 
definite modicum of pain apportioned to each sin fulfils that 
order, seem to me equally to err. 

Surely the clue to the truth must le in some other 
direction? Our bodies, with their pleasures and pains, 
are so much a part of ourselves now, that our moral lessons 
must necessarily come to us partly through them. Very 
naturally, that intimate union and its consequences was 
transferred in the imagination of the men of old to another 
world, and the doctrine of the Resurrection of the Flesh 
(which happened to descend to us with more valuable heir- 
looms in one line of our mental pedigree) has served to 


would mark a very curious anomaly in the teaching of Christ. He con- 
demned it as a mortal sin, deserving of hell-fire, for a man to treat his brother 
as irreclaimable and morally worthless, Yet he taught that the Father would 
actually consign that brother, as such, to eternal perdition ! 
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give some sort of colour to our persistence in their ideas. 
But looking at the matter from the standpoint of modern 
psychology, it is hard to see what we can have to do beyond 
the grave with physical pains of any kind. Of course it is 
possible to imagine that the new bodies with which we 
may (or may not) be clothed should from the first be inlets 
of suffering. But as they can hardly be supposed to receive 
the taint of the diseases of the poor sin-stained frames left 
in the grave, whatever pains they may endure must be con- 
ceived of as purely arbitrary, and of a kind bearing no 
analogy to any order of the Divine government with which 
we are acquainted. 

But though it is most difficult to conceive of physical 
suffering under the conditions of a new life (unless as the 
reflex of more sensitive frames with the sufferings of the 
soul), it is, on the contrary, almost saliently obvious that 
the disembodied soul must immediately pass into a state 
wherein mental pain proportioned to its moral guilt will be 
unavoidable. We have no need to imagine a burning vault, 
Pit of Devils, or any other machinery of the Divine Inqui- 
sition. The mere fact of disembodiment, it would seem 
must adequately account for all that is needed to work 
out the ends of justice.* 

In those rare hours when the claims of the body are for 
a time partially suspended,—when we are neither hungry 
nor thirsty, nor somnolent nor restless,—when no objects 
distract our eyes and no sounds play upon the ear,—when 
we feel, in a word, neither Pain, nor Want, nor Pleasure, 
from our corporeal frames, we obtain in a few moments more 
self-insight than in weeks and months of ordinary life. A 
prolongation of such a condition under disease, wherein (in 
some rare cases) the body’s wants are reduced to a minimum 
without such positive pain as to occupy the mind,—in inter- 
minable sleepless nights, and days when in solitude and 


* “‘When the portals of this world have been past, when time and sense 
have been left behind, and this ‘body of death’ has dropped away from the 
liberated soul, everything which clouded the perception, which dulled the 
vision, which drugged the conscience while on earth, will be cleared off like the 
morning mist. We shall see things as they really are, ourselves and our sins 
among the number. No other punishment, whether retributive or purgatorial, 
is needed. Naked truth, unfilmed eyes, will do all that the most righteous 
yengeance could desire.” —Enigmas, p. 260. The following two pages of this 
essay are among the most beautiful and striking in the range of literature. 
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silence the hours go by almost uninterrupted by those 
changes of sensation produced in healthy life by food, ablu- 
tions and exercise,—then, it would seem (from the testimony 
of those who have passed through such experience), the 
soul becomes self-conscious to a degree quite inconceiv- 
able under ordinary conditions. The physical life falls com- 
paratively into the background, the spiritual and moral life 
come forward; and the facts of our relationst owards God, 
our sense of past transgressions, and our hopes of existence 
beyond the nearly-opened grave, become realities quite as 
sensibly felt as those of our bodily surroundings. We have 
but to imagine one degree more of such separation from 
physical interruptions and sensations, and conceive ourselves 
as actually severed from the body, and it becomes clear that 
we should instantly, and from that circumstance alone, pass 
into a Purgatory. Even if we should retain no recollection 
of the special sins of earth, their consequences, sensible at 
last in our degraded natures, our mean and malignant sen- 
timents, our withered hearts, would be the heaviest curse. 
Everything we have ever done of evil has undoubtedly left 
its stain on us in ways like these, even should the actual 
recollection of it be effaced with the brain-record of Memory. 
We—our very selves, whatever in us can possibly survive 
the dissolution of the body—must carry with us—nay, rather 
im us, these dreadful results. As Theodore Parker says 
quaintly, “The saddler does not remember every stitch he 
took when a ’prentice, but every stitch served to make him 
a saddler.” So every act we have done of good or evil, every 
sentiment we have indulged of loving or hateful, has gone 
to make us saints or sinners. We may repent the past, 
abhor it, renounce it, with the whole force of God-supported 
will. But, as even Aristotle knew, “of this even God is 
deprived, to make the Past not to have been.” The sins 
have been committed, and the trail of them over our souls 
must remain, even if we forget them one by one. 

But if (as seems infinitely more consonant with the Divine 
order) we pass through no river of oblivion on leaving the 
world, but, on the contrary, find all the Past unrolling itself 
in one long unbroken panorama from the hour of Death 
backward to the first hours of childish consciousness,—then 
will our Purgatory be complete indeed! Then, as we look, 
unhurried, dispassioned, at one hour of mortal life after 
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another, remembering all we felt and did in it, all the weak- 
nesses and mixed motives which spoiled our purest moments, 
all the selfishness, the bitterness, the ingratitude, perchance 
the sensual vice or cruel vindictiveness which blackened 
the worst—then in very truth shall we learn at last—what 
it has been idly dreamed that only Hell could teach—* the 
exceeding Sinfulness of Sin.” The thought is almost too 
tremendous to dwell upon, yet it is but the simplest con- 
sequence from the laws of Mind, as we know them. There 
is no need for the Almighty to bare His arm and hurl us 
into the Lake of Fire. He has only to leave us alone with 
our sins ; to draw the curtain between us and the world ; and 
our punishment must come with unerring certainty. 

This is‘ the awful Purgatory which I believe awaits 
us all. Is there nothing but terror in it for the sinner 
and sadness for the saint? Nay, but is there not also 
somewhat of deep and stern satisfaction? At the best 
moments of life, have we not longed for such an insight 
into our own dark souls, such a sense of the guilt we dimly 
knew existed, but under which our hardened consciences 
remained numb? Will it not be something gained when 
the scales which ever cover our eyes when we strive to look 
inward shall fall from them at last? We shall then know, 
and be swre we know truly, what is the whole evil of 
our hearts, the sinfulness of our acts. There will be no 
more uncertainty and fear of self-delusion, of walking in a 
vain shadow of self-acquittal, or, it may be, of ill-allotted 
self-condemnation. We shall know our true place in the 
moral world, our true relation to the all-holy God. And 
we shall not only know what is true, but suffer what is just. 
We shall endure all the agony, and also learn the infinite 
relief, of a repentance at last adequate and proportioned to 
our sinfulness. The pain will fall, where it ought to fall, 
upon our hearts themselves; and, as Cranmer held his 
“ouilty hand” to the fire, so perchance shall we, instead of 
striving to escape, even desire to hold them to their torture. 
That entire, absolute, perfect Repentance will be the great 
and true Expiation; and when it has been accomplished, 
the blessed Justice of God will be vindicated, and all will 
be well. 

Is there an outlook beyond this Purgatory, wherein 
Time can have no meaning? Assuredly there must be. 
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There yet must remain for the souls which God has made 
and purified both work to do for Him and joy in Him and 
in one another. There must be the service of His creatures ; 
the learning of His truth ; the reconciliation with every foe ; 
the re-union of immortal affection ; and the everlasting ap- 
proach, nearer and nearer through the infinite ages, to per- 
fect goodness and to Him who is supremely good. But 
these things lie afar off, where eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor the heart of man conceived, the things which God 
hath prepared for those who love Him—aye, and for those, 
also, who now love Him not. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


WE are well pleased to be able to record that the controversy 
as to the proposed building for the use of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association has been settled in a way which, if not 
satisfactory to all the parties concerned, which it could hardly be, 
has prevented at least any possible secession from the Association, 
and seems likely to unite all its members in its hearty support, 
It is not necessary to preserve in this place the details of the annual 
meeting, which was held in Essex-Street chapel on the 4th of 
June. It is sufficient to say that while both parties to the debate 
announced their firm adherence to the principle of open Trusts, 
the advocates of the Building scheme contended that the Trust- 
deed which had been adopted and published by the Committee 
was in accordance with it. Upon this, issue was joined; and 
after a long and at times warm debate, the resolution of the Com- 
mittee was carried by a small majority. But at this point the 
friends of the proposed building, perceiving that they were op- 
posed by a strong and influential minority, and reluctant, by 
forcing forward their scheme, to run the risk of lessening the 
support hitherto given to the Association, with great good feeling 
withdrew their scheme. By this act, which was one of real self- 
abnegation, they have placed the opponents of the building under 
an obligation of hearty support of the Association, which we are 
confident will not be unrecognized. . We trust that the subscrip- 
tion-list will receive a large increase, and the occupation by the 
Association of its present small and inconvenient rooms will soon 
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come toanend. It is more than possible that the controversy 
which has arisen, and which we believe has left singularly little 
heartburning behind it, may have the result of largely adding to 
the efficiency of the Association, by conciliating to its cordial 
support many who have hitherto held aloof from its operations, 
or who have regarded them with only a lukewarm interest. We 
shall heartily rejoice should this prove to be the case. 

Ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, which a few months ago - 
looked stormy enough, have subsided into temporary calm. To 
take first matters of personal interest, the Knight case is in 
abeyance. No explanation of his article in the Contemporary 
Review which Mr. Knight was able to give, was at all satisfactory 
to the Free Presbytery of Dundee, partly for the excellent reason 
that they were resolved not to be satisfied. They therefore in- 
structed their Clerk, Dr. Wilson, to prepare what in Scotch 
ecclesiastical law is called a libel—equivalent to an indictment in 
England—against Mr. Knight, and were pushing on the proceed- 
ings with a haste which some persons thought vindictive, with a 
view to bringing the question before the General Assembly of 
the present year, when the health of the accused utterly broke 
down, and he was compelled to take refuge on the continent. 
Till his return, therefore, the proceedings are stayed, and the final 
stage of the case is postponed till next spring. Then, always 
supposing that Mr. Knight returns with re-invigorated powers, 
which we sincerely hope will be the case, we have no doubt that 
Dr. Wilson and the Dundee Presbytery will be just as eager as 
they are now to free themselves from complicity with heresy. 
The Wallace case has also broken down, but in a manner more 
creditable to the Church concerned. The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland has strongly and by a very large majority 
disavowed the conduct of its Standing Commission, which indeed 
amounted to no more than an impotent display of anger, and has 
instructed the Presbytery of Edinburgh to take regular proceed- 
ings against Dr. Wallace de novo, if it conceives that it has any 
case against him. Whether anything further will come of this, 
it is at present impossible to say ; we cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the whole clamour will die away into a very undigni- 
fied silence. 

All ecclesiastical disputes are apt to look petty to critics who 
stand outside of them ; and this is, we think, particularly the case 
with Scotch disputes. There: was a moral dignity about the Dis- 
ruption, and a dramatic force in the manner in which it was 
accomplished, which have concealed from the ordinary observer 
the minuteness of the points at issue between the Established and 
the Free Churches ; while both of them are substantially at one 
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with each other and the United Presbyterian Church on all 
matters of Christian doctrine. As for their diversities of theory 
in regard to the relation of the Church to the Civil Government, 
we must leave them to Scotchmen to state and to understand, as 
being far beyond the dulness of our Southron comprehension. 
Looked at from an English point of view, the main things notice- 
able are—first, that all characteristically Scottish Churches are 
one in doctrine, while separated very effectually by details of 
ecclesiastical theory, of which others find it somewhat hard to 
see the importance ; and, secondly, that the existence of three 
important Churches side by side has produced a kind of uncon- 
scious bidding against each other for public support, which has 
been eminently unfavourable to the maintenance of a moderate 
and liberal spirit in any. 

The question of union between the Free and the United Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Mr. Stevenson spoke in our last 
number, has been discussed in the General Assemblies of this 
spring. There seems to be no doubt that a majority of the Free 
Church Assembly were favourable to the Union scheme. But 
there was a fierce and reckless minority, which, in strange defi- 
ance of what used to be considered Free Church principles, 
announced that if the Union scheme were carried, they would 
secede, declare themselves the true Free Church, and claim the 
whole property of the Church in the Civil Courts. Under pressure 
of this extraordinary policy, therefore, the Union scheme has been 
put aside, and, after much difficulty, one of “ mutual eligibility” 
has been substituted for it. The details of this plan would hardly 
be intelligible to any but Scottish readers, but its practical effect 
will be to permit a transfer of ministers from the pulpits of the 
Free to those of the United Presbyterian Church, and vice versa. 
This we regard as a practical defeat of the opponents of Union. 
A few years of such mutual exchange of ministers as we have 
spoken of must obliterate to a large degree the boundaries between 
the Churches ; and, if the law of patronage be radically altered, 
as seems not improbable, may pave the way to the re-union of 
both with the Mother Church from which they sprang, and from 
which no difference of Christian faith divides them. 

Our readers will find upon pp. 238, 239, of our present volume 
copies of synodical declarations as to the Athanasian Creed, alike 
in substance though slightly differing in form, passed by the 
Lower Houses of Convocation of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and of York respectively. To these forms we have now to add 
a third, adopted by the Upper House of the Canterbury Convo- 
cation, at their meeting on Wednesday, May 7. It is fair to add 
that the Bishops of Norwich and of Exeter had the good sense 
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to oppose any synodical declaration at all. But they found no 
support among their episcopal brethren, and the form subjoined 
was adopted by 12 votes to 2. 


“For the removal of doubts and to prevent disquietude in the use 
of the Athanasian Creed, this Synod doth solemnly declare that the 
confession of our Christian faith, commonly called the Creed of St. 
Athanasius, is not to be understood as making any addition to the 
faith as contained in Holy Scripture, but as warning against errors 
which from time to time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 
Secondly, that igasmuch as Holy Scripture in divers places doth 
promise life to them that believe and declare the condemnation of 
them that believe not, so doth the Church in this confession declare 
the necessity for all who would be in a state of salvation of holding 
fast the Christian faith, and the great peril of rejecting the same. So 
that the warnings in this confession of faith are to be understood no 
otherwise than the like warnings in Holy Scripture. Moreover, as 
all judgment belongs to God alone, we are not required or allowed to 
pronounce judgment upon any particular person or persons. Further- 
more, we must receive God’s threatenings even as His promises in such 
wise as they are generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture.” 


This was sent down to the Lower House, and there again sub- 
jected to examination and amendment. It is not easy to distin- 
guish between various forms of an almost identical document, 
but we believe that we are correct in stating that the shape into 
which the declaration was finally thrown, after much delibera- 
tion, was the following : 


“ For the removal of doubts and to prevent disquietude in the use 
of the Creed commonly called the Creed of St. Athanasius, this Synod 
doth solemnly declare :— ; 

“J, That the confession of our Christian faith commonly called the 
Creed of St. Athanasius, doth not make any addition to the faith as 
contained in Holy Scripture, but warneth against errors which from 
time to time have arisen in the Church of Christ. 

“2. That as Holy Scripture in divers places doth promise life to 
them that believe and declare the condemnation of them that believe 
not, so doth the Church in this confession declare the necessity for all 
who would be in a state of salvation of holding fast the Cathohe faith, 
and the great peril of rejecting the same. Wherefore the warnings in 
this contfessiort of faith are to be understood no otherwise than the 
like warnings in Holy Scripture. We must receive God’s threatenings 
even as His promises, in such wise as they are generally set forth in 
Holy Writ. Moreover, the Church doth not herein pronounce judg- 
mnent on any particular person or persons, God alone being the Judge 


of all.” 


Whether it was worth while that two such august Houses 
should spend their time in compiling a document which, as the 
Dean of Westminster very truly remarked, amounts to “ merely 
a covert and ambiguous mode of saying that the damnatory 
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clauses of the Athanasian Creed are not true”—and which in 
any case has no authoritative value in the Church of England— 
is a question which we leave to our readers to answer for them- 
selves. Our office is only that of the impartial chronicler of 
events. 

Meanwhile the heavily-laden bark of the Church pursues its 
way, driven hither and thither by many shifting winds, and 
sorely troubled to keep a straight course. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel is determined to have a Bishop in 
Madagascar, even though the Malagasy are nearly all Christians 
of a Congregationalist sort ; and there does not seem any reason, 
which other than High-Churchmen can see, for exporting our 
religious dissensions of home growth to the Indian Ocean. But 
the difficulties in South Africa have frightened Her Majesty's 
Government, and Lord Granville has politely but firmly informed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury that no Royal Licence will be 
granted for the consecration of a Bishop of Madagascar. Under 
these circumstances the loyalty of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel has conspicuously broken down, as Church loyalty 
generally does in like cases; and it is proposed to make use of 
the Scottish Episcopate to confer the mysterious grace upon the 
clergyman who will be chosen to carry to Madagascar the double 
gift of Apostolical succession and Protestant dissidence. Nor is 
this all. The Metropolitical throne of Capetown has not been 
filled up since the death of Bishop Gray, and the Church of South 
Africa, which is and is not identical with the Church of England, 
cannot agree upon a successor. So the task of sending out a 
new Metropolitan is delegated to an English Committee, of which 
the Primate is the chief member. We wish him well through 
it. What with sending out Colonial Bishops, and finding work 
and maintenance for those who are perpetually coming home, his 
hands must be full. There is an apostolic seeming in going out 
to the ends of the earth to be a Bishop among the heathen. But 
all that wears off when, after a few years’ work, the prelate brings 
his mitre back, and uses it as a stepping-stone to a comfortable 
living at home. ‘ 

There is no exciting prosecution of either Rationalist or Ritualist 
going on just now ; but for all that, each of the two great parties 
in the Church has made a move, which has ended in very little 
result. We mention first a monster petition, signed by 60,200 
persons, which the Church Association has presented to the Arch- 
bishops “against Romish teaching in the Church of England,” 
the gist of which was, “that the Bishops of the Church should 
use their authority for the entire suppression of ceremonies and 
practices adjudged to be illegal.” To the large deputation who 
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earried this petition to Lambeth, the Archbishops gave a verbal 
answer, which seemed satisfactory enough. Said the Primate, 
amid the answering cheers of his hearers, “To the two questions 
they had asked him—whether the law should be obeyed, and 
whether he was prepared to do all in his power to enforce it—he 
distinctly answered in the affirmative. And as to the question 
whether the law was to remain a dead letter, he answered in the 
negative.” But the formal written answer of the Archbishops, 
which, after a delay of many weeks, has only just been given (June 
16), is much more definite and much less decisive. They put them- 
selves determinedly enough on the Protestant side, but then they 
declare that they have already done all that they could to check 
the practices complained of ; and, declaring that Bishops cannot 
be expected to take upon themselves the office of public prose- 
cutors, throw back the responsibility upon the laity. 


“Tn your memorial you ask us, first, whether we are ready ‘to 
exercise all the authority vested in us for the entire suppression of 
ceremonies and practices adjudged to be illegal ; and in the event of 
that authority proving insufficient, to afford all other needful facilities 
for the due enforcement of the law.’ We answer that we can have no 
doubt that it is our bounden duty to use our best endeavours to see 
that the law is obeyed, and to afford all needful facilities for its en- 
forcement, when we are duly called upon so to do. 

“Secondly, you appeal to us ‘to take especial care’ to guard against 
such ‘architectural arrangements and ornaments in our churches as 
may facilitate the intreduction of superstitious practices and erroneous 
doctrines.’ We answer that in the administration of our dioceses we 
have ever been watchful on this point. 

“Thirdly, you ask us, in the admission of candidates for holy orders, 
and in other ways, to be careful lest persons be entrusted with the 
ministerial office who teach doctrines subversive of those ‘truths to 
which our Protestant Church, as keeper and witness of Holy Writ, 
has ever borne its faithful testimony.’ We answer that we consider 
ourselves bound to this duty by our consecration vows. 

“While, however, we return these answers, we desire that there 
shall be no misapprehension as to our meaning, and we wish to state 
to you that we do not consider it to be the duty of the Bishops to 
undertake judicial proceedings upon every complaint of a violation of 
the rubrics or upon every charge of unsound doctrine that may be laid 
before them; obviously it cannot be desirable that the Church should 
be harassed by the Bishops being dragged into an unlimited number 
of judicial investigations founded upon charges and counter-charges 
made by contending theological parties against their opponents, on the 
ground of alleged excess or defect in conforming to the ritual and 
preaching the doctrine of the Church. Episcopal government exists 
amongst us, charged with the grave responsibility of seeing that the 
undoubted law of the Church is observed, and, at the same time, of 
saving the Church, by the exercise of a wise discretion, from being 
plunged into endless unseemly contests. It will be generally admitted 
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by Churchmen that a prosecution respecting doctrine or ritual is in 
itself an evil, even where it is necessary ; and the Bishops are bound 
in each case to consider the whole of the circumstances before they 
resort to their courts to procure obedience to the law. : 

“ With regard to the particular matters of ceremonial and doctrine 
to which you direct our attention, we wish we saw a readiness every- 
where manifested on the part of the laity to use all the legitimate 
authority which is vested in them, through the election of church- 
wardens, and all their personal influence to check the growth of 
Romanizing tendencies. The laity in many parishes possess a power 
more effectual than any dread of prosecution of preventing improper 
changes in ritual and extravagance in doctrine ; and we must add that 
they occasionally shew a great reluctance to use their power. Some- 
times the churchwardens and the laity generally, who frequent such 
churches as you allude to, connive at or openly support the illegal 
practices of which you complain ; sometimes, when disapproving of 
these practices, the parishioners still wish to throw all responsibility 
of opposition on others, appearing to think that they have done enough 
when they have manifested their discontent, and shrinking from all 
further action. You will, we think, agree with us that the desire of 
the Bishops to maintain the purity of the Church must be greatly 
impeded where they cannot reckon upon the hearty and effectual co- 
operation of those laymen whose interests are most intimately involved 
in the cases brought before them. The Bishops, we feel sure, will 
never be found wanting in the desire to act with the attached laity of 
our Church in maintaining the real principles of the Reformation.” 

This is all very well, but it comes to nothing; and in the 
meanwhile Romanizing doctrine is being taught, and a Romaniz- 
ing ritual daily becomes more popular. A singular proof of this 
is a petition, purporting to be signed by 483 priests of the Church 
of England, which has been presented to the Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury. One of its paragraphs was in these 
terms: 

“10, That in view of the wide-spread and increasing use of Sacra- 
mental Confession, your Right Rey. house may consider the advisabilit 
of providing for the education, selection, and licensing of duly qualified 
confessors, in accordance with the provisions of canon law.” 

Other sections of the document were in favour of a special 
service for the burial of baptized children, the “reservation of 
the Eucharist,’ the use of unction in baptism, in confirmation, 
and in the visitation of the sick, the consecration of oils by the 
Bishop, special services for the consecration of cemeteries, for Palm 
Sunday, and for harvest and other festivals, and the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion at burials and “at other commemora- 
tions of the dead.” 

The only question—a difficult one for the Church of England 
in view of the unambiguous language of her formularies—which 
the House took up was that of Confession and Absolution ; and 
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the Bishop of Gloucester, seconded by the Bishop of Ely, carried 
a motion for a Committee of the whole House to consider and 
report upon it. But the whole tenor of the debate, while it 
shewed that the Bishops were adverse to the practice of sacra- 
mental confession, shewed also its wide prevalence in the Church, 
and the impossibility of suppressing it by any show of authority. 
What the manifestation of opinion on the part of the 483 priests - 
is worth, is another and a difficult question. Ever since its pub- 
lication there has been a dropping fire of letters in the Guardian 
from clergymen who signed it without reading or understanding 
its contents. We should be inclined to say that the fact revealed 
a looseness of intellectual habit which could hardly be described 
except as discreditable, did we not remember that gentlemen 
who find rio difficulty in signing articles cannot be expected to 
be very particular about petitions. 

Other events may be very briefly chronicled. Mr. Miall’s 
annual motion for the disestablishment of the English Church 
has met with more signal discomfiture than usual. Whatever 
eager Nonconformists may think, disestablishment has not yet 
assumed the proportions or the consistency of a political question 
which Parliament will seriously look at. Mr. Salt’s Bill for 
relaxing the tron rigidity of the parochial system, and enabling 
dissatisfied parishioners of any sort to provide, under proper 
restrictions, worship of the kind they like, has entered, after 
many perils, the calmer waters of the House of Lords, Should 
it escape the dangers which there await it, we will describe its 
provisions on another occasion. The Church of Ireland has been 
busily engaged in revising the Prayer-book in an Evangelical 
sense ; but the amendments adopted have been of comparatively 
little importance, except so far as is implied in the fact that they 
are all in one direction. Last of all, the Old Catholics have 
civen order and consistency to their organization by the election 
of a Bishop, Dr. Reinkens, of Breslau, who is to be assisted by 
a Council, also chosen by the Church. But a Bishop, ex hypo- 
thesi, is nothing if not consecrated ; and for consecration of their 
new pastor the Old Catholics can only look to the Jansenist 
Church of Holland. The head of this Church, Van Loos, Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, had expressed his willingness to perform this 
office, when he suddenly died ; and of the two suffragan sees of 
Deventer and Haarlem, the former alone is filled. We believe 
that the consecration of a Bishop by a single Prelate is recognized 
as valid, though, for the sake of avoiding all possible accident in 
the transmission of the sacramental grace, two or more are usu- 
ally united in the office. At all events the episcopal ichor in the 
Church of Holland all flows from the single hands of a suspended 
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Bishop of Babylon in partibus, who in 1724 consecrated Corne- 
lius Steenoven. Archbishop of Utrecht. Whether the suspension 
of the Bishop was legal, and the subsequent consecration of the 
Archbishop valid, are great and vexed questions, to settle which 
a whole literature has been written, and which we certainly do 
not intend to discuss now. But it is very strange that a Church 
which lays so much stress upon Episcopal succession as the Old 
Catholic Church seems to do, should be content to receive it 
from so doubtful a source. Surely it is an article which, if not 
indisputably genuine, is indisputably worthless. 
CHARLES BEarp. 
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No. XLIJI.—Octossr, 1873. 


I—PUBLIC ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN EN- 
GLAND: WHAT ARE WE PAYING FOR? 


Reports of. the Committee of Council on Education. 

Primary Instruction. By Joseph Payne, Esq.: in the Trans- 
actions of the Social Science Association. 1872. 

English Method of Teaching to Read. By A. Sonnenschein 
and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. 


ACCORDING to a recent return, ordered by the House of 
Commons on the motion of Mr, Gathorne Hardy, the number 
of School Boards established in England and Wales, up to 
the end of September last, was 431 ;* and that number is 
continually increasing. The total expenditure up to that date 
appears, according to the same return, to have been £325,622. 
The amount for which precepts had already been issued to 
the rating authorities, or were then in course of preparation, 
was considerably larger, but of course would cover a longer 
period of time than that for which the expenditure is 
reckoned. None of this money, or at any rate only a very 
insignificant portion, can be re-couped by School Boards 
from grants of the Education Department. For it represents 
mainly the cost of building and the establishment of a staff ; 
expenses necessary to the administration of the Education 
Act, but rarely, and then only in extreme cases of local 
poverty, supplemented on certain conditions by imperial 
aid+ Nor is this expenditure temporary only. The per- 


* This has since been increased to 548. It must be borne in mind that this 
article, intended for the July number of the Review, was unavoidably postponed 
at the last moment through the pressure of other matter. Since then the new 
Report of the Education Department has been issued. That Report, however, 
while it furnishes later statistics than those given here, does not invalidate the 
conclusions drawn from previous information. 

+ T allude to the provisions in the Elementary Education Act, section 97, 
for affording aid to districts in which the total yield of a rate of 3d. in the 
pound does not reach £20, or 7s. 6d. per child in average attendance at the 
Board school. 
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mission to spread the cost of building over fifty years is too 
obviously convenient to allow us to suppose that it will not 
be generally accepted. And the expenses of staff must be 
regarded as a rapidly increasing item. The expenditure 
shewn by the return must therefore be regarded as a clear 
addition to the burden already imposed upon the country 
by the cost of the Education Department itself, and that, 
including grants to schools and training colleges, is already 
considerably over a million. If we proceed at this rate, it 
seems probable that the cost of public elementary education 
will in a few years become a national burden hardly less 
serious than that of the Civil Service. Nor is this in itself 
a prospect to be deprecated. There are some of us who 
would gladly see some branches of the public service—that 
of the army, for instance—considerably reduced, if the excess 
of its estimates could be transferred to a more productive 
investment in popular knowledge. But whatever opinion 
we may hold on that subject, all will agree that we ought 
to have our money’s worth; and that if hitherto we have 
been paying for the education of the people without getting 
in return anything worthy of the name, the prospect of a 
very largely increased expenditure can hardly be contem- 
plated with equanimity. 

The subject has naturally attracted the attention of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
and at the Plymouth Congress last year gave rise to dis- 
cussions which ought to have more than a passing interest. 
I propose, first of all, to call the attention of the readers of 
this Review to the facts stated in Mr. Payne’s paper, and 
indisputably proved by Blue Books easily accessible to all 
who may think the revelation too startling for belief. I 
shall endeavour to shew that the statements made are not 
to be explained by anything exceptional in the year chosen 
by Mr. Payne for special notice, but fairly describe the 
average results of an increasingly expensive apparatus. Due 
consideration ought to be given to any special difficulties 
with which schools have to contend, arising out of the in- 
dependent and irregular habits of the English poor. But 
after all that can be urged in mitigation of judgment, it 
will, I think, be impossible to resist the conclusion, that 
the lamentable and enormous incongruity between the costly 
machinery employed and the insignificant results produced, 
demands very serious attention on the part of the tax-paying 
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public. We shall then inquire into the reasons of the fruit- 
lessness which condemns the present system. In suggesting 
remedies, we ought never to forget the insuperable practical 
difficulties which forbid sudden revolution in anything that 
is English, from the House of Lords to the village school. 
But this need not deter us from indicating the principles, — 
approved not merely by asound philosophy of human nature, 
but by experimental common sense, which point the way 
to better success. Before entering on this review, however, 
it will be desirable to premise one or two explanations, 
which, however superfluous to those who have hitherto 
taken an interest in the subject, are absolutely necessary 
for a clear understanding on the part of those who have not 
done so. For it is the attention of these latter that we 
especially wish to gain, in the assurance that if the plain 
facts of the case could be forced upon that large section of 
the educated classes who with easy indifference pay their 
share to the consolidated fund or board-rate, and leave 
everything else to “my Lords” at Whitehall Gardens, a body 
of opinion would be evoked which would compel a speedy 
reform. And however insignificant the present contribu- 
tion to such an enterprize may be, it shall not, if the writer 
can help it, fail for want of completeness in statement. A 
dozen superfluous explanations are better than the lack of 
one link in an entire conception of the case. 

The Committee of Council on Education was first ap- 
pointed in 1839; and from that time annual grants in aid 
of public elementary instruction were given on something 
like a regular system. Like almost everything in England, 
the system felt its way gradually, and improvements, real 
or supposed, were from time to time effected as their need 
was perceived. Most notable amongst these was the intro- 
duction, in 1862, of the celebrated or notorious “ Revised 
Code.” The “Code,” it should be observed, means, not any 
portly body of law, but simply the regulations according to 
which the Committee of Council awards grants of money 
to schools and training colleges. And these regulations 
prescribe both the subjects for which, and the conditions 
on which, payments are made or withheld. Down to 1862, 
the assistance given to schools consisted of building grants, 
grants in aid of teachers’ salaries, contributions towards 
expenses of apparatus, and capitation grants on attendance 
of children ; the proportions and conditions of these items 
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being altered from time to time, but never so as to require 
any definite measure of success to be proved by individual 
examination of the scholars. Under these circumstances 
the expenses of the Education Department rapidly increased. 
But it was felt to be very doubtful whether results increased 
in the same proportion. This doubt was more than justi- 
fied by the inquiries made under what is known as the 
Duke of Newcastle's Commission in 1860-61. It then 
appeared that attendance at school was by no means a cer- 
tain proof that any education was, being received. In many 
schools there were a few show scholars who, by the exclu- 
sive concentration of attention upon them, were developed 
into prodigies; and with regard to such a favoured few, 
the intellectual ambition of teachers had perhaps freer scope 
under the old system than under the new. But this afforded 
no sufficient compensation for the waste of public money 
in the case of the far larger number who learned scarcely 
anything at all. To remedy this state of things, the Revised 
Code was introduced in 1862; the most marked alteration 
being the adoption of the system of payment by results. 
The meaning of this is, that in the case of children over six 
years of age, the mere fact of attendance was no longer 
sufficient to secure the full capitation grant. A certain 
amount of attendance was still required as an indispensable 
condition before any child could be presented for exa- 
mination. But the inspectors were required to examine 
the progress of each scholar presented, and every failure to 
pass in reading, writing or arithmetic, was visited upon the 
managers of the school by the forfeiture of a certain portion 
of the capitation grant. In order to secure some definite 
measure of attainment, certain standards were adopted, and 
no child was allowed to be presented twice in any one of 
these standards. For the seke of greater clearness, the 
schedule of these standards is here given as they existed 
down to 1870. In 1871, the first standard was dropped, 
the second taking its place; and a new one was added at 
the other end of the scale, slightly raising the meagre attain- 
ments which had hitherto been the summit of ambition in 
public elementary schools. But as this new schedule was 
not in force till the second quarter of 1871, it will avoid 
possible confusion if we present here only the old standards. 
If we have occasion to refer to the new schedule, we shall 
specify it distinctly. 
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The paper read by Mr. Payne before the Social Science 
Association takes up for the purpose of special analysis the 
Education Report for the year 1866-7. The total number 
of children actually present at the examinations held by 
inspectors in that year was 1,287,604. From this number 
we exclude all under six years of age, of whom no individual 
examination was held, and next all who were disqualified 
by irregularity of attendance. There remained then 803,177 
who were qualified both by age and regularity of attendance 
to earn the usual grants. It would naturally be expected 
that all of these would be presented. They had received at 
the least 400 hours’ instruction during the year ;* and this, 
under any rational system of instruction, ought surely to 
have been sufficient to enable children over six years of age 
to have passed some one of the above standards, or to have 
taken the exceedingly short flight suggested by the differ- 
ence between one and another. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, only 664,005 were actually presented, thus leaving 
139,172 concerning whose progress the teachers who had 
been instructing them for 400 hours had so little confidence, 
that they did not think it worth while even to ask the 
inspectors to try them. That there was no merely morbid 
diffidence on the subject is shewn by the fact that, out of 
those who were actually presented, 231,519 failed to pass. 
This leaves only 432,486 who actually satisfied the exa- 
miners. Farther, when the ages of the children are compared 
with the standards in which they passed, there appears 
additional reason for dissatisfaction. Amongst those actu- 
ally presented in the year, the results of which are analyzed 
by Mr. Payne, 264,231 were over ten years of age; yet out 
of these there were presented in Standard VI. only 23,118. 
Let the reader refer to that standard, and note the very 
modest limits of the acquirements it prescribes. To read a 
short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other modern 
narrative, or to write such a paragraph when slowly dic- 
tated by a few words at a time, is surely not a very won- 
derful attainment for children over ten, who may fairly be 
presumed to have attended school.for four or five years. 


* In the case of half-timers, 100 attendances of two hours each were suffi- 
cient. But as their number is comparatively insignificant, and as most of the 
others must be presumed to have attended more than the minimum number of 
times, the above statement may fairly stand. 
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The arithmetical requirement, a sum in “ practice or bills of 
parcels,” represents the very lowest measure of attainment 
that can possibly be of any practical use in after life. Any 
expensive system of national elementary instruction which 
as a rule sends children out into the world with less than 
such a wretched minimum of intellectual furniture, may 
justly be denounced as a waste of public money ; and yet_ 
there stands the fact—a fairly average fact, as the Education 
Reports clearly shew—that out of 264,231 children repre- 
senting the highest results of our elementary school system, 
and most of them about to go to work with little hope of 
farther instruction, only 23,118, or less than one-eleventh, 
were judged by the teachers themselves at all likely to 
stand so very lenient a test. What, then, is to be said when 
we find that even out of these more than 7000 failed? The 
actual number who passed was 15,867. 

Now lest it should be supposed that Mr. Payne has 
chosen an unfortunate year for his analysis, let us take up 
the year 1869-70, and this time let us quote from the Report 
of the Education Department itself. We shall refer to the 
remarks there made on the schools in England and Wales, 
leaving Scotland out of the question. The number of chil- 
dren qualified for examination by age and attendance was 
843,142; but of these, 146,702 were kept back by the 
teachers themselves. 696,440 were presented for examina- 
tion under the various standards in the following proportions : 
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The Report farther tells us that of these children 266,309 
were over ten years of age. Yet there were not 30,000 
presented in the highest standard, and of these 9478 failed 
in arithmetic alone. “If we confine our attention,” says © 
the Report, “to the scholars over ten years of age, it appears 
that out of every 100 of these older scholars examined,* 
only 63°5 passed without failure, although 118,809, or 446 


* Let it be borne in mind that they were not all examined, but only those 
who were thought likely to pass. 
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of the number, were examined in the three lower standards; 
while those who passed without failure in the three higher 
standards were only 32 out of the hundred.” This Report, 
equally with that analyzed by Mr. Payne, shews that of 
the number qualified for examination, a considerable pro- 
portion are kept back as certain failures; that of those 
presented, a large number are examined in standards ab- 
surdly low for their age; while, after all, about one-third 
fail to pass completely ; and, finally, that the number of 
children who may be presumed to leave our elementary 
schools possessed even of the wretched intellectual acquire- 
ments represented by the sixth standard, is a fraction so 
small, that, compared with the vastness of the apparatus 
employed, it seems almost like a disappearing quantity. 
True, a higher standard has been recently introduced, and 
we thankfully recognize the improvement. When, how- 
ever, the last Education Report* was published, only 4636 
children had been presented in the new sixth standard, and 
out of these 1944 failed in arithmetic, in which branch 
alone the new standard shews any substantial advance. 

It is impossible to dispute these figures, and futile to 
attempt to explain them away. The irregularity of attend- 
ance, by which defenders of the present system seek to 
account for its failure, has really little or nothing to do 
with the figures which I have quoted. For having spoken 
in a former article of the acknowledged difficulty in secur- 
ing regular attendance, I have purposely confined myself 
here to the case of those children who have attended at 
least 400 hours in a year. And any system which cannot 
in 400 hours teach a child to read a simple narrative, or to 
write any letter in the alphabet, or to add and subtract 
figures up to ten, ought to be regarded as a confessed failure. 
Or will it be contended that 400 hours in a year is not 
amply sufficient to carry a child over the very slight inter- 
val between one of these standards and another? Irregu- 
larity of attendance may indeed account for the fact, that 
scarcely half of those enrolled are admissible according to 
the conditions of the Code; but with the miserable results 
on which we are here insisting, it has really little or nothing 
to do; and I leave it altogether out of the question. But 
it may be said that the standards are no sufficient tests of 


* See note, p. 475. 
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what the children learn in school. And so we often hear 
teachers protesting against the mechanical nature of the 
requirements prescribed by the Department. That is all 
very well; and we all of us feel that no conscientious 
teacher would like to limit himself to such jejune results. 
But this consideration would lead us to expect more, and 
not /ess, than the mechanical measure of knowledge im-. 
posed. If the system is sound, it must undoubtedly pro- 
duce moral and intellectual results which no such test can 
judge ; but in the course of producing those results it will 
infallibly teach children how to read and write and reckon. 
It may be very pleasing to reflect that if our future citizens 
are bothered by a newspaper paragraph, they at any rate 
rise up with reverence when the parson enters, and profess 
by rote to feel duly content with “that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them ;” but for all that, if 
fifteen out of sixteen of them, which seems to be about the 
proportion, leave school without being able to do a sum in 
practice or bills of parcels, we venture to think that on the 
whole we do not get our money's worth, or anything like 
it. To some the statements made may appear incredible, 
because they themselves happen to be familiar with some 
two or three highly efficient schools. And such schools, no 
doubt, here and there exist. It is these that supply the 
20,000 or 30,000 scholars who manage annually to sur- 
mount the sixth standard. But one of two things is cer- 
tain: either these efficient schools are very exceptional, or 
the annual Reports of the Education Department must be 
a tissue of falsehoods. And Governmental Departments 
are far too much accustomed to magnify their office to allow 
us to suppose that these Reports fail to make as favourable 
a representation as possible. 

Besides, ordinary experience and common sense confirm 
the statistics given. Elementary schools have been multi- 
plying rapidly for the last thirty years. And yet, as a 
matter of fact, the people who ought to have heen affected 
by them shew little or no signs of intelligent education. 
That many of our artizans have that kind of hard-headed- 
ness which shews how plentiful is intellectual raw material 

-in England, we may very gladly acknowledge. But their 
mental qualities are always those of self-made and not of 
educated men. There is for the most part a crudeness in 
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their ideas, a want of breadth in their view, a superficial 
acuteness constantly overlooking profound fallacies, an igno- 
rance of the lessons of history, a contempt for the venerable 
past, an amazing indifference to the imperturbable: persist- 
ency of social and economic laws,—all of which are natural 
enough in a class whose intellectual energies are quickened 
by a sense of growing power, but natural only on the as- 
sumption that this class has never received any education 
worth the name. But the vast majority of those who in 
their childhood were supposed to be trained in elementary 
schools are far beneath this level. Leaving school at eleven 
or twelve years of age, after stumbling through the third, 
or at most the fourth, standard, they had not attained enough 
facility in reading to make future practice an intellectual 
pleasure. The pen had never become so natural to their 
hands that they would take it up without constraint. The 
small amount of arithmetic they had learned at school had 
never given them the slightest insight into the interest of 
mathematical problems ; and all that remained from school- 
days was a certain habit of well-drilled obedience—some 
dim apprehension that the powers that be are ordained of 
God—some floating echoes of hymns and moral songs gra- 
dually dying away amidst ruder voices of the world—and 
that sort of sheepishness, remaining from unintelligent reve- 
rence, which may indeed keep the masses unconscious of 
their brute power, but prevents that reflective self-control 
which alone can assure our national future. From this 
intellectual limbo of arrested development, a few of the 
robuster minds force their way to strong convictions and 
great personal power over others. But it will scarcely be 
contended that these leaders have had any lasting direction 
given to their thoughts, or any controlling principles im- 
parted, by the training received in their childhood. On the 
contrary, the opposition between the tone of the school in- 
struction given to our artizan class and the general tendency 
of their maturer intellectual life, where this has any exist- 
ence at all, is distinct, undeniable and notorious. There 
is probably no system of teaching in the world so constantly 
successful in defeating its own professed aims, as that of 
our English elementary schools. Eton, Rugby and Harrow, 
together with Oxford and Cambridge, have engendered a 
living tradition which moulds every successive generation 
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passing through them according to one slightly varied pat- 
tern of the English gentleman. Scotch schools, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, are singularly successful in preserv- 
ing the spirit of Knox. German universities inspire with 
a disinterested love of learning, and arm with a power of 
patient drudgery, the majority of those who pass through 
them. American schools and colleges send forth their pupils 
filled with an impregnable faith in the ideal perfection and 
imperishable glory of their national institutions. All such 
seminaries, if their aims are imperfect, may well find in the 
successful accomplishment of those aims some temptation 
to perseverance in an established method. It is reserved 
for our English elementary schools alone to pursue with 
infatuated complacency objects demonstrably visionary, by 
means which always and invariably land us in results dia- 
metrically contrary to the avowed aim. Proceeding on the 
assumption that the infallible authority of the Bible is to 
be the first and last impression left on the youthful mind, 
they go on with imperturbable stolidity turning out genera- 
tion after generation, who rarely of their own accord open 
the Bible again, but who listen with rapturous applause to 
any combination of ignorance and arrogance that is duly 
spiced with blasphemy. Nothing is more constantly reite- 
rated than the assertion that the formation of a religious 
character and habits ought to be the chief aim of the ele- 
mentary school; and what this assertion means in the 
mouths of those who make it is, that all the children should 
be brought up so that afterwards they may be regular and 
devoted attendants at church or chapel. Yet, on the other 
hand, if the population of England be divided into wor- 
shippers and non-worshippers, an enormous proportion of the 
latter, and certainly the most impermeable to all conven- 
tional methods of religious influence, would be found to be 
made up of the former pupils in our public elementary 
schools. This is not here urged as any charge against the 
class concerned. The mode in which men may think fit 
to manifest religious feeling is at all times a delicate subject 
for criticism ; and one would scarcely choose the pages of 
this Review as a medium for the expression of harsh judg- 
ment in such a matter. All I am now insisting upon is a 
matter of fact. No one laments more than the present 
writer the alienation of the artizan class from the influence 
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of the Christian Church. And the very keemness of feeling 
on this subject fills one all the more with amazement at 
the calm—nay, the unfeeling and mechanical—persistency 
with which a system so manifestly futile, if not mischievous, 
is maintained. Indeed, the mistake and the resulting phe- 
nomena are so connected together, that it is impossible to 
regard the bond between them as merely fortuitous. It is 
the artizans, the skilled workmen, who now mainly repre- 
sent the results of public elementary school teaching.* The 
class below—the unskilled labourers, and farther down still, 
the floating and vagrant elements of our town populations 
—have scarcely been touched as yet. Now all preachers 
know that the artizans are precisely the most’ difficult to 
reach of all members of the community. The easy-going 
middle classes take to religion naturally, along with their 
other comforts. And the “residuum,” if one may use an 
old political term, is by no means inaccessible to Primitive 
Methodists and other zealous evangelists. But the artizan, 
whether drunken or sober, whether thoughtless or reflective, 
whether ignorant or of self-developed intelligence, is as 
much out of sympathy with parsons as he is with Parsees, 
or indeed a good deal more so. And now having accom- 
plished this for the artizan, benevolent religionists, having 
taken triumphant possession of 341 School Boards, are bent 
upon extending the same blessing to the hitherto neglected 
classes. These latter have perhaps been accustomed to 
associate the gospel with the loving ministrations of Sunday- 
school teachers, or with the sympathetic, if somewhat fussy, 
activity of the district visitor. They will now be taught to 
associate it with daily school drill, in the conduct of which 
the teacher has to perform a sort of spiritual sword-dance 
amongst the sharp edges of denominational dogma. The 
result may be predicted by a strict process of induction from 
the experience of two generations. 

Other illustrations might easily be given of the failure of 
our primary school system to produce the results at which 
it professedly aims, and of its marvellous success in produc- 
ing the very opposite. Surely it ought not to be impossible 


* The agricultural labourers are here left out of the question. For the con- 
dition of serfdom in which they have been held until quite recently has pre- 
vented the same sort of reaction as is manifest among the freer populations of 
towns. But their education will hardly be regarded as a success. 
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to give the children of the poor such a rational insight. into 
the progress of constitutional liberty in England as would 
teach them to feel themselves a vital part of the body 
politic. But, generally speaking, the aim seems to be, before 
all things, to impress the children with a superstitious vene- 
ration for established authorities, and with an unreasoning 
prejudice in favour of the British constitution. Account for 
it how we may, the result is that our republican associations 
are mainly recruited from our public elementary schools. 
Any one who will take the pains to note from what class 
the rank and file of such unions are drawn, may verify this 
remark for himself. Thus not only do our primary schools 
fail to produce any tangible effects in the form of knowledge 
that can’ be tested by examination, but experience shews 
that the moral results are curiously different from, and 
sometimes even diametrically opposed to, those which are 
professedly sought. It would, indeed, be an exaggeration 
to say that absolutely no good has been effected by the 
present system. For it has certainly diminished to some 
extent the ignorance of reading and writing which used to 
disgrace our country. It has furnished readers for the penny 
papers. It has done something for the refinement of the 
poor by bringing their children into frequent contact with 
the clergy and school patrons as well as teachers. It has 
certainly helped to disturb the stolid immobility which, 
except under the excitement of blind passion, usually ac- 
companies the unrelieved darkness of ignorance. But if the 
Reports of the Education Department are to be believed, it 
fails to teach “ practice” or the rule of three. It persists in 
presenting a very large number of children over ten years 
of age for examination in the three lower standards, and 
even then fails to pass a considerable proportion. It 
gives no permanent inspiration to its pupils, but, on the 
contrary, in their after life they shew a reaction against its 
religious and social influences which cannot be viewed 
without apprehension. Such results as these can hardly be 
regarded as a satisfactory return for the large and increasing 
expenditure demanded by our system of primary instruc- 
tion. 

In discussing the reasons of this unsatisfactory state of 
things, Mr. Payne agrees with us in putting on one side as 
irrelevant the irregular attendance of scholars, on which it 
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is the custom to insist as a sufficient explanation. And in 
this he is surely right. Irregularity of attendance cannot 
possibly account for the failure under examination of those 
pupils who are expressly stated to have been qualified by a 
sufficient number of attendances ; and it is with these alone 
that we have dealt in the observations we have made. It 
is also sometimes urged that teachers have a difficulty in 
securing the attendance for examination of all the children 
who are qualified. This is no doubt true. But it is to be ob- 
served that the Blue Book returns give the numbers actually 
present on the day of examination, and it is on these that 
Mr. Payne's analysis is founded. For these reasons irregu- 
larity of attendance need not at present be considered at all. 
If that could be cured, all that can be said is, that a larger 
number of scholars would be qualified to come up for exa- 
mination. But there is no reason to suppose that the pro- 
portionate numbers of those whom the teachers might think 
fit to present, and of those whom they might actually pass, 
would be in the least degree affected for the better. Putting 
that on one side, then, Mr. Payne alleges that the real 
reasons for failure are to be discovered—first, in the qua- 
lity of teaching and the methods employed ; secondly, in the 
conception formed at head- ‘quarters respecting the nature, 
aims and power of education. We will take the latter 
alleged reason first. 

In dealing with national institutions we should always 
be very careful not to cast blame, which nine times out of 
ten is undeserved, on individuals or classes of men whose 
ideas and methods of action are the inevitable result of the 
constitutional growth of the country. The prevalent con- 
ception of the aims and methods proper to any scheme of 
national primary instruction is even yet subject to the indi- 
rect influence of the feudal system. Under that system 
the landholders of various degrees formed the nation, and 
labourers were as much outside of it as a man’s tools are 
outside of his bodily constitution. The schools in religious 
houses and the ancient grammar-schools aimed at purposes 
very different from popular elementary instruction. No 
doubt they were open to the poor, but more as gates by 
which the poor might reach the ranks of scholarship or 
ecclesiastical office, “than as a channel for the diffusion of 
elementary knowledge. Not until the multiplication of 
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books, and the consequent fermentation of mind even out- 
side the reading class, had made ignorance too manifestly 
a fertile soil for dangerous seeds, did the ruling classes in 
England awaken to the conviction that if the poor were to 
be kept in their places, they must be taught their duty in 
childhood. To the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge apparently belongs the credit of having commenced 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the movement 
which resulted in the establishment of a considerable 
number of parochial charity-schools. These schools, how- 
ever, were intended almost as much for the relief of desti- 
tution as for the extension of knowledge. They were a 
part of the system of patronage which the feudal interpre- 
tation of Christianity taught men to regard as the true atti- 
tude of pious benevolence. And the emphasis with which 
a thorough knowledge of the Church Catechism was insisted 
upon, shews pretty plainly that one main aim was to 
impress upon the poor in early years the duty of “submit- 
ting themselves to all their governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors and masters.” The enterprize of Joseph Lancaster 
at the commencement of the present century was a great 
step in advance, but the feudal feeling with regard to po- 
pular instruction was very strikingly illustrated by the 
alarm and even indignation excited, and by the establish- 
ment of the National Society to carry on education in 
accordance with the feudal system. The Liturgy and Cate- 
chism were still to be the foundation of all instruction, 
and clerical ideas about the relations of rich and poor, ideas 
undoubtedly benevolent but weak, short-sighted, and want- 
ing in any broad human sympathy, were to be predominant 
in school management. The overwhelming patronage be- 
stowed on the National Society secured to it of course the 
first place in theconsideration of the Government. Its success 
operated unfavourably on the British and Foreign Society 
in more ways than one; most of all perhaps in seducing 
the latter Society to imitate so far.as possible the methods 
of its rival, both with regard to the limited instruction 
given and its subjection to a more or less sectarian religion. 
Thus when the Government began to give systematic aid, 
the Committee of Council found ready to its hands a widely 
diffused system, into the working of which no one cared to 
inquire too curiously, and all the less because it maintained, 
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so much to the satisfaction of wealthy benevolence, the old 
feudal traditions about the instruction of the poor. Under 
these circumstances, the wonder is that so much, and not 
that so little, has been done by the Education Department to 

improve our elementary school system. That Department 
has at least insisted upon cheerful and healthy school-rooms, 

with adequate appliances. It has insured at any rate a certain 

degree of efficiency, by refusing to sanction any but certi- 

ficated teachers. And though the requirements of the Code 

are sometimes of that punctilious sort which sacrifice the 

substance to the form, it cannot be denied that on the 

whole the tendency of several administrations in this De- 

partment has been to secure more business-like exactness 

and greater definiteness of aim in school management. Mr. _ 
Payne says that the Education Department regards the 

quantity rather than the quality of the results. He urges | 
that the Revised Code of instruction is mechanical in concep- 
tion, mechanical in means, mechanical in results. 


“The results,” he says, “ which we have seen could not in the 
nature of things be other than they are. They are the legitimate 
products of a system which assumes the name without possessing 
the spirit of true education. Nowhere have I ever met, in the 
course of long practice and study of teaching, with a more striking 
illustration of the great truth, that just in proportion as you 
substitute mechanical routine, drill and cram, for intelligent and 
sympathetic development of the child’s powers, you shall fail in 
the very object you are aiming at. Making quantity, not quality, 
the test of your results, you shall fail in securing either quantity 
or quality. The experiment which has now been tried for ten 
years in England ought henceforth to take a place in the annals 
of education as an example to deter.” 


There is perhaps scarcely so much justice as there is 
indisputable truth in these remarks. At any rate, they 
seem to impute to the Education Department the whole 
blame for the system which prevails. But it would be 
impossible tor that Department by any authoritative decree 
to revolutionize English feeling about education. And it 
is the traditional system which is really to blame—a system 
that Government found in existence and could not discard, 
but which it has tried to improve. Whatever fault may 
be found with the Revised Code, at least it did not create 
evils worse than those proved by the Duke of Neweastle’s 
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Comnnission to be already in existence. And certainly the 
plan of payment for results is one which could not be aban- 
doned with any safety, unless the Education Department 
exerted a much more direct and detailed control over each 
school than is at present possible. But in that case the 
Department itself would have to be re-constituted. It may 
be very true that the children of the poor ought to be edu- 
cated far beyond the range of “the standards.” But at 
least they ought to be able to pass such a test. Imperial 
funds may not be applied to the greatest advantage. But 
they would be even more obviously wasted than they are 
at present if given in aid of instruction which taught abso- 
lutely nothing that could be tested. And the only test is 
examination. But, farther, the principle of payment for 
results is capable of far higher applications than it has yet 
received. The New Code allows grants to be earned by 
extra subjects outside the standards, on certain conditions, 
which appear not unreasonable. Among these extra sub- 
jects, the natural sciences, political economy and languages, 
are included, or indeed “any definite subject of instruction.” 
It is obvious that this innovation opens the door to much’ 
greater improvements. 

But if the blame cannot be laid exclusively at the doors 
of the Education Department, still less can it be visited on 
the teachers. They do as they are told. They act as they 
are trained. And when one considers the depressing influ- 
ences with which they have been surrounded by social 
neglect or contempt, and by clerical dictation, one can only 
wonder that so many of them shew the enthusiasm and the 
intelligent ambition which they do. Though, therefore, Mr, 
Payne may be perfectly right in condemning “the quality 
of the teaching and the methods employed,’ it should be 
understood that it is not the quality of the teachers which 
is aspersed. It is more difficult to refrain from criticising 
the training colleges, in which the greater proportion of the 
teachers pass two years of study. Men who make the 
science of education their special pursuit, might well be 
expected to shew less satisfaction than the conductors of 
these cglleges appear to feel with the actual results in the 
schools. But then, after all, the training colleges, like the 
schools, are dependent upon the Education Department, 
which again simply represents the popular mind upon the 
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subject. The truth is that little or no improvement is to 
be looked for until public attention is thoroughly roused to 
the fact that on the present system a large sum of money 
is annually wasted. We pay for the education of the people, 
and we don't get it. If John Bull only realized that, he 
would soon want to “know the reason why.” 

And when so practical a personage comes to ask such a 
question, it will be best not to bother him with the philo- 
sophy of education, but to put before him some plain 
explanations of the difference between right and wrong 
methods. For instance, those who philosophize upon the 
subject, usually overlook the simple fact that our English 
elementary schools are universally organized on a plan which 
makes silence, order and concentrated attention, simply im- 
possible. Let me not be misunderstood. The discipline 
is often admirable. And when the respected visitor enters, 
all ordinary proceedings being arrested by his entrance, he 
is pleased and impressed by the facility of control with 
which the head-teacher directs the whole school to stand, 
to sit, to sing, to answer or to be silent. But let him 
stay there for an hour or two, while the ordinary lessons 
are proceeding. In all probability three or four classes, at 
the least, are receiving different lessons from as many 
teachers in the main school-room. There are, indeed, one 

‘or two separate class-rooms, in which higher instruction is 
given ; but the main work to be tested by the inspector is 
done in the principal room, where a number of classes are 
taught all within hearing of each other, and often in imme- 
diate contact. Itis absurd to suppose that such an arrange- 
ment can exist without causing confusion and consequent 
distraction. Each teacher, in the laudable desire to ensure, 
at any rate, the attention of his own particular class, uncon- 
sciously raises his Voice in rivalry with his next neighbour. 
That neighbour returns the compliment ; the others in the 
room must needs follow suit ; and so every teacher gets into 
the habit of bawling at the top of his voice. The scholars 
naturally follow the example, or if they do not, they are 
soon told to “speak up;” and the consequence is a confu- 
sion which no one uninured can bear for an hour without 
headache. It is impossible in such a scene to obtain the 
concentration of attention which is absolutely necessary to 
the unfolding, that is, the true education, of mental faculties. 
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By continual vociferation, the mechanical elements of read- 
ing and arithmetic, or the names of countries upon the map, 
may be hammered into children’s heads as nails are knocked 
into a deal board ; but that is certainly not education. The 
true notion of education les in that one word upon which 
the Germans insist so much, Lntwickelung—unfolding, de- 
velopment. And so far as school work is concerned, this 
process requires before all things concentrated attention, 
and therefore the quietness and absence of distraction which 
alone make this possible. The first movements of the young 
mind are like the germination of a seed or the spiral un- 
folding of a springing fern. They are not accomplished 
amidst wintry storm and riot; they require the gentle 
solicitation of genial surroundings, the quiet, sympathetic 
voice, or the kindly approving smile. But such influences 
are lost, or are impossible, amidst the noise of a school-room 
in which half-a-dozen teachers contend for attention at once. 
Let any one contrast the scene where the teacher and his 
class have a room to themselves, where his voice or the 
answers he elicits are the only sounds heard, and where, in 
the absence of all distraction, every eye is fixed upon him 
with eager interest. In such a case, the effort of a child’s 
mind can be quietly awaited ; the slightest emphasis in the 
instructions given can be marked; varieties in powers of 
reflection or perception are far more easily noted ; and indi- 
vidual difficulties are more readily met. It seems almost a 
work of supererogation to insist upon such points; but, 
elementary as such considerations are, the fact is that they 
are practically disregarded. In a conference invited by the 
Social Science Association, the present writer ventured to 
suggest the adoption of the rule of one teacher and one class 
in one room, as the most essential and most practical step 
in the path of reform. By others, however, and especially 
by some German gentlemen, this was regarded as so much 
a matter of course, that it was not worth discussing. The 
best German popular schools are always organized - on this 
plan. And indeed it is never departed from unless in small 
schools where the requisite number of teachers cannot be 
afforded. The case is the same in the United States. The 
Merchant Company in Edinburgh, in their noble educational 
enterprize, have carried out the same principle ; notably in 
the Gillespie school, which is devoted to strictly primary 


instruction. But the adoption of the plan is so far from 
2u2 
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being a matter of course in England, that a new school to 
be shortly opened by the London School Board in Stepney 
will, it is believed, be the first elementary school that has 
been constructed for organization on such a principle. In 
fact, it is impossible to carry out the plan perfectly unless 
very large schools are erected. Where the number of chil- 
dren is a thousand or upwards, classes can be formed suffi- 
ciently large to justify the employment of a certificated or 
ex-pupil-teacher for each. But it is absolutely necessary 
that the children in each class should be as nearly as pos- 
sible of the same age, or at any rate of the same attainments. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, a properly trained 
teacher may easily take sixty scholars in a class; and in 
practice it is found that they are thus much better taught 
than when they are arranged in two divisions, taught by 
separate teachers, in the same room. But the employment 
of pupil-teachers is a serious difficulty in the way of such 
a reform. On the one hand, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that mere boys and girls can teach before they have been 
trained ; on the other hand, the difficulty of obtaining male 
teachers is already so great, that unless employment were 
found for those intending to enter the profession, it is feared 
the supply might altogether cease. Nevertheless, if our 
elementary instrtfction is to be made really efficient, this is 
a difficulty which must in some way be surmounted. Want 
of space, however, forbids my entering upon any farther 
suggestions here. 

The advantage of isolating each teacher and his class is, 
to a considerable extent, lost, unless right methods are em- 
ployed. And here it may well be urged that a sounder 
philosophy of education is needed. But as that is a large 
subject, it is better to adhere to concrete illustrations. Take, 
for instance, the art of reading. The standards, even of the 
New Code, are constructed upon the idea that the aequire- 
ment of the power of reading is necessarily a long, slow and 
difficult process to be extended over six years, and sufficient 
in itself when triumphantly accomplished to represent one- 
third of six years’ school work. Nor can we wonder at 
this when the eccentricity of English spelling is remem- 
bered, and the methods generally employed are borne in 
mind. The old plan of teaching children the alphabet first 
and words of one syllable next is scarcely yet abandoned ; 
indeed, it is recognized by the first reading standard. Yet 
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such a process is almost as absurd as though one were to 
attempt to teach a boy shoe-making by first shewing him 
the hides of various animals, and then setting him at once 
to make baby-shoes, as though they were any easier of con- 
struction than a larger pair. The letters of the English 
alphabet, as separately pronounced, have almost as little 
relation to their modified sounds in the composition of words 
as a raw hide has to the form it assumes in a pair of boots. 
And there are many monosyllables, such as “coach,” or 
“cough,” or “straight,” which are far more difficult than even 
such a polysyllable as “ Amarontholegosphorus.” This has 
been in part acknowledged. Yet even in improved systems 
of lessons it is by no means uncommon to find diphthongs, 
mute e’s and compound letters, amongst the earliest exer- 
cises. Even so excellent a series as that of Stephens and 
Hole has such words as “try,” and “shy,” and “salt,” and 
“fall,” and “large,” amongst the very earliest lessons. Such 
words, no doubt, appear very simple; but the modified 
sound of @ is confusing. The combination of ¢ and 7 before 
their separate powers have been properly learnt is too diffi- 
cult. Sh, containing the sound of neither s nor h, baffles 
the first attempts at association, and the mute e is as be- 
wildering to a child as the apparently useless spleen has been 
to physiologists. The first object in teaching to read is to get 
the child to associate one sound, and one only, with the 
sign that it sees. The combination of such signs is then 
natural and easy; and the irregularities in the powers of 
English letters can be afterwards gradually introduced with 
suitable explanations. I am aware of only one published 
course of lessons which ‘carries out this principle consis- 
tently ; and that is the course the title of which appears at 
the head of this article. Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meikle- 
john describe their system thus: 


‘¢The whole method consists of 


AETIOU. 
| 
With one consonant With two consonants Lengthened Doubled 
or or or or 
First course. Second course: ——— Third course. Fourth course. 
First bridge. Second bridge. 
a ee ETRY 0 ee 
y 


The English Language 
(as represented by sounds and letters).” 
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Thus, at the very first lesson, the child sees a number of 
signs like these—aT, ET, IT, OT, UT; and it easily remarks 
that there is one element the same in all—the T; and that 
in the other half of the sign they all differ. When the 
sounds are repeated, the same thing is easily recognized in 
these. And the variation in the sound is soon associated 
with the variation in the figure. Each figure can then be 
picked out and its sound given in whatever order they are 
arranged. When that much is accomplished, a new varia- 
tion is introduced by prefixing B to each of these syllables, 
and the power of that letter is speedily established by asso- 
ciation, This process is repeated throughout the alphabet, 
and the proper force of every consonant becomes thus firmly 
established in the mind. It is comparatively easy then to 
put consonants together, as in the series—ap, rap, trap, 
strap, straps. The third course introduces the pupil to the 
power of the mute ¢ in lengthening a previous vowel, and 
even altering its sound altogether, thus: bat, bate, bit, bite. 
Up to the end of this course, only a very few irregularities 
have been introduced and carefully noted. But the child 
is now so thoroughly in the habit of associating the alpha- 
betical signs, each with one distinct sound, that irregularities 
are not likely to bewilder him. Accordingly— 


“The fourth course contains all the double vowels, diphthongs 
and so-called irregularities of the English language. The three 
courses that precede it give the idea of great regularity and 
symmetry in the formation of words. The eye and the ear are, 
in these three courses, always in agreement with each other; 
and, so far, the learner’s experience has been uniform, and never 
in contradiction with itself. It may therefore be supposed that 
his habits are by this time completely formed, and that he is 
now fit to deal successfully with the irregularities and exceptional 
forms of the language.” 


There can be little doubt that on some such system the 
drudgery of learning to read might be thoroughly sur- 
mounted in the first year of the school course, which ought 
not to begin before the child is six years of age. It is not 
meant that he should not go to an infant school; but the 
exercises there should be of an entirely different character, 
intended only to exercise the child’s eyes and ears and 
hands. For this purpose nothing is better than what is 
known as the “ Kinder-Garten” system. 
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Similar observations might be made on modes of teaching 
arithmetic, which seem -purposely designed to combine the 
greatest amount of difficulty in the process with the least 
amount of efficiency in the result. How many children 
out of a hundred in any elementary school know what is 
meant when in adding 9 and 7, they are told to “put down 
6 and carry 1”? The German plan of keeping children for 
at least a year to the addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of numbers under 10, is probably much better 
than our system of making children add and subtract hun- 
dreds and thousands before they are allowed to go into the 
next “rule.” Many other suggestions will occur to any 
one who has had the opportunity of comparing our modes 
of primary instruction with those adopted elsewhere. In 
teaching geography, for example, the map of the world is 
often regarded as more elementary than the map of Europe, 
and this again than the map of England; whereas all alike 
are incomprehensible to the child ; and, if there is any differ- 
ence, the first is the most incomprehensible of all. How 
many teachers ever think of introducing their pupils to the 
meaning of a map, by drawing on the black-board a plan 
of the school-room, so that both the reality and the repre- 
sentation may be before their eyes at once? And even if, 
in exceptional cases, such a rational method is adopted, is 
there any teacher of an elementary school who would think 
of adding to the plan of the school-room that of the sur- 
rounding streets or fields? A repetition of this, with an 
enlargement of the area represented and the diminution of 
the separate objects, would in a few days give children a 
better idea of the meaning of a map, and of the size of the 
areas represented, than can at present be obtained in all 
the years of school life. Again, at the very commencement 
of their lessons in history, children are required to take an 
impossible flight backward through two thousand years, 
and to realize the state of society amongst hypothetical 
Druids or mythical Saxons. But surely the very first ele- 
ments of history ought to be taught by a reverse method, 
beginning with the “actual state of things amidst which 
the children live, and leading them gr adually back, through 
events of which their fathers “speak, to the times which only 
their grandfathers could remember. An idea of secular per- 
spective is thus given ; andas the manners, institutions and 
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social forces at work in earlier and yet earlier times are 
explained, the children are led gradually, as they always 
ought to be, from the known to the unknown, from the 
familiar to the strange, from the particular to the general. 
All these methods are advocated, and to a considerable 
extent practically adopted, by German educationists. And 
from their simplicity, as well as from their dependence upon 
oral teaching rather than upon the use of books, they seem 
strikingly fitted for application in our elementary schools. 

But all such suggestions depend for their appreciation 
upon a thorough and hearty recognition of Entwickelung— 
unfolding, development—as the key to all real education. 
On this subject I append some remarks, extracted from an 
unpublished manuscript by a German schoolmaster, Herr 
Rissmann, of Osterode, in the Hartz district ; only regretting 
that opportunity has failed me for giving to the whole work 
the publicity it deserves. 


“The subjects of instruction for the national elementary school 
are, in the lower class reading, writing, 
arithmetic, practice of memory, local knowledge (Heimathskunde), 
exercises of perception (Anschauungsunterricht), and singing. 
In the higher classes an advance is made partly by an enlarge- 
ment of the subject-matter of instruction, partly by the division 
of one subject into several branches. Thus in the higher classes 
the whole subject-matter of religion is treated ; and as regards 
Scripture history, complete narratives having a pre-eminent im- 
portance are studied.* | Instruction in reading is carried forward 
to spelling and grammar. In writing, fine penmanship, accuracy, 
writing from thought and memory, have to be practised. Arith- 
metic advances more and more to the higher kinds of calculation 
suited for school instruction. Local knowledge (Heimathskunde) 
is gradually developed into geography, history, natural history 
and physiology.” 

The best illustration afforded by the above extract of the 
German idea of Lntwickelung, or evolution in education, is 
the mode in which Heimathskunde (a word difficult of trans- 


lation—let us say, home information, knowledge of common 
things) is made to branch out into geography, history, natural 


* The apparent distinction here between religion and Bible history is perhaps 
significant of a difference between German and English notions. For many 


reasons, the example of the religious instruction given in German schools is 
totally inapplicable to England. 
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history and physiology. The first thing which the teacher 
has to do, as the writer says farther on, is “to open the 
child’s eyes, ears and mouth.” If we add some training of 
the hands by “Kinder-Garten” exercises, we have here 
quite sufficient work for the infant school, at least up to 
Six, or, as some think, up to seven years of age. But that 
depends upon individual capacity, health and regularity of 
attendance. For this purpose, says the schoolmaster now 
quoted, the teacher shall fix the child’s attention on familiar 
objects. And the latter is to be taught to observe such 
objects, uot with a hasty, superficial glance, but so as to 
note and name the kind, shape, colour, parts, and all other 
immediately perceptible facts concerning each. This kind 
of exercise must not be confounded with “object lessons,” 
by which information is given as to the nature and pro- 
perties of minerals, plants or animals. The purpose here 
is not to give information at all, but to teach the child the 
ready use of his own. perceptions, and the prompt and 
accurate expression of the information he already possesses. 
With this view, the teacher is at first to use the homely 
language of the child, so as to establish a thorough under- 
standing, while errors of speech are gradually corrected. 
“ With this practice in observation, practice in speech goes 
naturally hand in hand. If the teacher in the course of 
such instruction insists continually on clearness and plain- 
ness of language, sharply articulated, with a proper intona- 
tion,—if it is his constant care that his pupils shall utter 
only what they distinctly recognize and understand,—he will 
have succeeded in establishing an understanding between 
himself and the children, and in opening their eyes and ears 
and mouth.” The matter for such exercises is to be taken 
from the circle of the child’s immediate observation, begin- 
ning with his own body and limbs, going on to the class- 
room, the school-house, the village or neighbourhood. Any 
one who thinks this sort of thing superfluous, should ask 
himself how it is that so many school-children, who shout 
their answers with monotonous energy when questioned on 
anything they have learned by rote, stammer and hesitate, 
or look foolish and fail to express themselves, when desired 
to give the results of their own observation or reflection. 

These exercises not only develop the children’s power of 
perception and expression, but they lead naturally and in- 
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evitably to that evolution of instruction which is required 
to correspond with the unfolding powers of opening minds. 
Accurate perception and description of the class-room and its 
contents naturally suggest a plan drawn on the black-board. 
The plan is extended to the neighbourhood; and so, as 
above described, becomes the germ first of topography and 
then of geography. The recounting of familiar animals, 
plants and stones, leads to natural history, and suggests its 
main divisions. What does the cat live on? and the cow? 
Here classification and its reasons begin to dawn. The 
movements of the limbs and uses of the teeth open up 
elementary lessons in physiology. And, after a while, the 
names and the duties of local officers or dignitaries connect 
themselves with more distant authorities, and lead to that 
general notion of the state of things actually existing, from 
which, as suggested, the first introduction to history ought 
to lead backwards. All this is not mere speculation. It 
is immediately suggested by the description before me of 
the plan actually pursued under many difficulties inevitable 
in a small and comparatively poor population. Unfor- 
tunately, Iam not able to present results in a statistical 
form. But I am assured that the children pass from one 
year’s course to another with not more than five to ten per 
cent.* of failures in the yearly examination. And if so, 
they certainly learn both to read and write slowly but fairly 
in their first school year. At the end of the second year 
they can perform any simple calculations in numbers less 
than a hundred. The progress of the following years is 
proportionate ; and during the whole time their mental 
powers and exercises pursue a course of evolution which 
enables them to leave school with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances and laws, both natural, social and 
political, under which they have to live ; and with a capacity 
for pursuing with advantage any one of the avenues of know- 
ledge into which their first infantile observations have 
branched out. 

Is anything like this done, or even as a general rule 
attempted, in our English elementary schools? That we 
have here and there exceptionally good schools cannot be 


* Tt is to be remembered that ald are examined, and not merely those 
selected by the teacher, 
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disputed. But the plain facts published by the Education 
Department shew clearly enough that there is a radical 
defect somewhere. And surely that defect consists in an 
insufficient estimate of the problem to be solved, and a want 
of attention to the details of method. Nor will that defect 
perhaps ever be effectually remedied until the training of 
our teachers is left less exclusively to societies identified 
more or less with sectarian aims. The establishment of a 
national training institution, without at all supplanting the 
colleges already in existence, might at any rate do much 
to raise the study of scientific method in education.* Of 
course the students in our present institutions are carefully 
instructed in “school management.” But there does not 
seem to be amongst us anything comparable to the laborious 
minuteness with which German teachers study the details 
of method. It is to be feared that “school management” 
means mainly the keeping of registers, with the arrange- 
ment of classes, appointment of duties to pupil-teachers and 
orderly succession of lessons. But the secret of the imagi- 
native sympathy by which the teacher becomes, as it were, 
the eldest child in the class, and draws the others on to 
follow the working of his mind rather than the motion of 
his lips, does not seem to be very often acquired. I have 
heard it said by a German gentleman of great experience 
as a teacher, that English children are, as a rule, brighter 
and easier to teach than the children of his own land. And 
there are many respects in which our teachers are superior 
to those of Germany. They have probably more general 
information, anda more intelligent conversational acquaint- 
ance with world-famous achievements in literature, art and 
science. But the German teachers are specialists. They 
follow the apostolic maxim, “This one thing I do.” Talk 
to them of teaching, and they overflow with enthusiasm. 
They seem to know and appreciate every improvement in 
method for half a century past. They appear to be philoso- 
phical, metaphysical, scientific. But change the subject, and 
you will probably be astounded to find that your intelligent 


* An important paper on this subject was read by Mr. Chatfeild Clarke at 
the Plymouth Meeting of the Social Science Association, and appears in the 
Transactions. I regret that I have not space to notice it more at length. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Clarke has touched one of the most vital points in educa- 
tional reform. 
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pedagogue has never heard of Dante or Cervantes. Now, 
no doubt, if our teachers studied method more, their larger 
general intelligence would be of great value. As it is, the 
Education Reports shew that, for the most part, they never 
have opportunity for bringing it into play. 

But, indeed, we do not let them have a fair chance. We 
give them the impression that our whole idea of education 
is summed up in the six standards, and so stunt their am- 
bition from the beginning. We expect them to train the 
perceptions and fix “the attention of the child; and we turn 
them into rooms where one has to shout against another, 
and where only long inurement can keep them from dis- 
traction. Payment by results, however right in principle, 
is so managed that, not self-interest merely, but managerial 
interests, prompt the concentration of attention on achieve- 
ments that can be paraded, to the neglect of processes, in 
which alone lies the vital power of education. We make 
them responsible for the progress of children who are only 
indirectly under their care ; and who, by a system tolerated 
hardly anywhere but in England,* are handed over to 
mere boys and girls, with no notion of teaching, other than 
the mechanical repetition of words and phrases. Surely it 
is time that some resolute attempt were made to initiate a 
better method. As it is, we support an increasingly expen- 
sive system which certainly does not return our money's 
worth. A national training college, skilled teachers, with 
separate rooms for every class, where possible, and an ap- 
plication of evolution to elementary instruction, would soon 
bring us better results. 

J. ALLANSON PICTON. 


* Tt exists in Holland ; but I am informed there is a very strong desire to 
get rid of it. 
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II.—GEORGE GROTE. 


The Personal Life of George Grote. By Mrs. Grote. London: 
John Murray. 1873. 


THE loss of a great scholar, especially if he is a thinker 
as well, must always be a subject of regret. So much is 
taken away from the intellectual produce of the age, from 
the mental stimulus which is the natural outcome of all 
fresh and original speculation ; so much of the divine fire 
of Genius has been extinguished, perhaps leaving the world 
perceptibly darker for its disappearance. 

The death of such an eminent scholar and historian as 
Mr. Grote produced throughout the learned world a sensa- 
tion of profound sorrow. We have little doubt that this 
feeling was shared to a greater or less extent by most of our 
readers. That he was of a different school from that to 
which many writers in this Review belong, that on one occa- 
sion he displayed his antipathy to that school in an unpre- 
possessing and unwarrantable manner, are cousiderations 
which were probably absorbed by the thought that our most 
eminent historian and one of our greatest scholars was no 
more. The interest naturally excited by his life and literary 
labours has been in some measure satisfied by Mrs. Grote’s 
narrative, which we purpose examining in the ensuing pages. 

Grote would appear to have been German by descent ; at 
all events, his great-grandfather came over to this coun- 
try from Bremen about the middle of the 18th century. 
Whether the fact is attributable to his Teutonic ancestry, 
or whether it is the result of a large acquaintance with 
German methods of study, we must say that his literary 
works seem to us to bear a strong flavour of Teutonism. 
Both his “ History of Greece” and his Plato are more closely 
modelled on the German-Professor plan than any other 
works in modern English literature. 

George Grote was born on the 17th November, 1794. 
His father was a partner in the banking house of Grote, 
Prescott and Co.; his mother was a daughter of Dr. Peck- 
well, one of Lady Huntingdon’s chaplains, and herself a 
Calvinist of an extreme type. The science of Evolution in 
its application to mental phenomena is at present in its 
infancy. When it becomes more matured, it will be an 
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interesting speculation how far the child can inherit the 
capacities of one parent, together with a decided antipathy 
to the convictions of the other. The question would un- 
doubtedly be somewhat difficult, “Given a clear-headed 
banker and an earnest disciple of Lady Huntingdon, what 
would be the character of the children?” It is conceivable 
that the mental science of two centuries hence may enable 
us to give'some kind of answer to such a question, but at 
present we are compelled to take other data into our caleu- 
lations, and to determine the influence which education 
and circumstances may have had. That Grote inherited his 
father’s business aptitudes is very probable. The mental 
endowment he derived from his mother is more difficult of 
determination. We commend the problem to the attention 
of Mr. Galton. The only portion of his theory which has 
any bearing on the case is the opinion that children of 
extreme religionists exhibit a kind of reaction to their 
narrow tendencies, and frequently evince a decided pro- 
clivity to profligacy or free thought. 

George Grote was sent to school at the early age of five 
and a half years to the Rev. Mr. Whitehead, master of the 
Grammar-school at Sevenoaks, with whom he remained four 
years. At the age of ten he was transferred to the Charter- 
house, where he remained until his father took him into his 
banking business, when he was only sixteen years of age. 
He seems to have manifested throughout his schoolboy 
career the same eagerness for study which characterized his 
subsequent life. He “was rarely found behind with his 
tasks, and ranked habitually above boys of his age in the 
class to which he belonged.” His home does not seem to 
have been a happy one, or congenial to a youth of his dis- 
position: his father, immersed in business, cared little or 
nothing for the intellectual pursuits which were so attractive 
to himself; while his mother’s “extreme Calvinistic tenets 
indisposed her to receive visitors or to enter into society, 
except such as reflected her own strong religious sentiments.” 
Young Grote was therefore thrown on his own resources. 
It is a proof, as we think, of his manly strength of character, 
that he was able to resist influences which might easily have 
proved disastrous not only to his intellectual progress, but 
also to his moral character. He was so far fortunate’as to 
have among his acquaintance two youths of similar intel- 
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lectual tastes with himself, to whom he was accustomed to 
unburden his confidences, whether literary or personal. Of 
one of these, a certain Mr. Cameron, Mrs. Grote tells us 
that “he conducted Grote as it were a stage on the great 
path of development both of character and objects of study.” 
But whatever might have been the influence of his young 
friends, it was somewhat later that Grote fell in with the 
master-spirit who was destined to control his mental career 
for the remainder of his life. Meanwhile the young banker 
was kept by his father in constant attendance on his office. 
It was only in the intervals of his business that he could 
find time to devote to his literary pursuits; and nothing 
can more fully prove the earnestness and persistency of his 
character, as well as his real affection for “his dead friends 
in calf and russia,” than the way in which every spare 
moment was devoted to their service. The following is a 
sample of the manner in which his time was ordinarily 
spent : 

“Threadneedle Street, 14th October, 1818.—Rose soon after 
6. Read Say’s chapter on Commercial Industry, wrote a few 
remarks on the effect of machinery on the condition of the 
Taibourersarga After dinner read some of Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
then practised on the bass from half-past 7 till 9; at 9 I drank 
tea, then read some more of Say on the mode in which capital 
operates, then finished my paper on machinery by about 11.” 


Grote was often called “the Philosophical Banker,” by 
which title was meant that, in addition to his banking 
business, he devoted himself to literary and philosophical 
pursuits. The title is, however, true in another sense ; he 
studied the principles which govern financial transactions. 
The laws of value and exchange—in a word, the whole 
science of political economy, seems to have possessed for hin 
a singular fascination. He was not content to follow the 
ordinary routine of his profession. Being a philosopher, he 
philosophized on banking and its cognate subjects. He is 
indeed an admirable illustration of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that a thinker, no matter what the subject is on which 
he exercises his thought, must needs trace it to its funda- 
mental principles or its general laws. 

In 1819, Grote became acquainted with the remarkable 
man who was destined to exercise so potent an influence 
over his own mind. Ricardo, whose acquaintance he had 
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already cultivated, introduced him to Mr. James Mill, who 
was, next to Bentham, the leading mind among the small 
sect which was soon afterwards politically known as the 
“ Philosophical Radicals.” Mr. Mill was undoubtedly a man 
of very high intellectual power, and well qualified, as well 
by the native force of his mind as by his large stores of 
acquired knowledge on almost every possible subject, to 
exercise immense power over a young, thoughtful enthu- 
siast, as Grote then was. It is interesting to recal the terms 
in which Grote towards the end of his life spoke of, his 
revered master. In an article contributed to the Westmin- 
ster Review in 1865, on John Stuart Mill’s “ Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” he alludes to the 
elder Mill in the following words, which, when it is remem- 
bered that they were written many years after his death, 
and when it might have been thought that the age and larger 
experience of the writer would in some degree have toned 
down his youthful fervour, are certainly remarkable : 


“ His father, Mr. James Mill, had already ennobled the name. 
An ampler title to distinction in history and philosophy can 
seldom be produced than that which Mr, Mill left behind him.” 


And then, after a short but extremely laudatory review 
of his works, he proceeds : 


“ His unpremeditated oral exposition was hardly less effective 
than his prepared work with the pen ; his colloquial fertility on 
philosophical subjects, his power of discussing himself, and of 
stimulating others to discuss, his ready responsive inspirations 
through all the shifts and windings of a sort of Platonic dialogue 
all these accomplishments were, to those who knew him, even 
more impressive than what he composed for the press, and con- 
versation with him was not merely instructive, but provocative 
to the dormant intelligence. Of all persons whom we have 
known, Mr. James Mill was one who stood least remote from the 
lofty Platonic ideal of dialectic rot diddvat cau déxeoBar X6-yor— 
competent alike to examine others or to be examined by them in 
philosophy.” 


Then, speaking of his intellectual ascendency over younger 
minds, he adds: 


“Several of those who enjoyed his society—men now at, or 
past, the maturity of life, and some of them in distinguished 
positions—remember and attest with gratitude such aseendency 
in their own cases ; among them, the writer of the present article, 
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who owes to the historian of British India an amount of intel- 
lectual stimulus and guidance such as he can never forget.” 


So wrote Grote, at the age of seventy years, of the man 
who, more than any other, moulded his youthful intellect 
and shaped the course of his life. 

It is only in very rare cases that the mental ascendency 
of one single mind over another can be considered either 
healthy or advantageous. Youthful intellects, like youthful 
bodily appetites, are receptive rather than fastidious. What- 
ever comes to them as knowledge, whatever appeals to their 
reason as the results or apparent results of ratiocination, 
they accept fully and frankly, without reservation or abate- 
ment. Their esteem and veneration for their teacher is 
accepted as the proof of the truth of his teachings. This is 
to them the major premiss of all his instructions ; and to 
affect scepticism, reserve or caution, in presence of such 
convincing testimony, would argue a want of generous con- 
fidence of which they would scorn to be guilty. This remark 
is additionally true for the reason that the strongest intel- 
lects, and therefore those best adapted to influence others, 
are generally endowed with sympathies and antipathies of 
corresponding strength. This was certainly the case with 
Mr. Mill, who was a fanatical republican, and whose hatred 
of the Established Church and her ministers was intense. 

Mrs. Grote, if we mistake not, seems to think that, in 
partaking his teacher’s antipathies, her husband did some 
violence to his general disposition ; for she writes : 


“These two vehement currents of antipathy (viz. those we have 
just mentioned on the. part of Mr. Mill) came to be gradually 
shared by George Grote in proportion as his veneration for Mr. 
Mill took’ deeper and deeper root. Although his own nature was 
of a gentle, charitable, humane quality, his fine intellect was 
worked upon by the inexorable teacher with so much persuasive 
power, that George Grote found himself inoculated, as it were, 
with the conclusions of the former, almost without a choice ; 
since the subtle reasonings of Mr. Mill appeared to his logical 
mind to admit of no refutation. And thus it came to pass that, 
starting from acquired convictions, George Grote adopted the 
next phase, viz. the antipathies of his teacher—antipathies which 
coloured his mind through the whole period of his ripe meridian 
age, and may be said to have inspired and directed many of the 
important actions of his life.” 

VOL. X. 2M 
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Notwithstanding the growth and potency of the influence 
which Mr. Mill came to exercise over his young disciple, 
we must not suppose that Grote surrendered his mental 
independence with his eyes shut.’ It is somewhat amusing 
to find him describing, in the first days of his discipleship, 
the evident weaknesses of his future teachers character. 
Writing to a young friend, he says: 

“His (Mill's) mind has indeed all that cynicism and asperity* 
which belongs to the Benthamian school; and what I chiefly 
dislike in him is the readiness and seeming preference with which 
he dwells on the faults and defects of others, even of the greatest 
men !” 


But it would appear that the intellectual excellences of 
his new teacher were held to overbalance any moral defect 
pertaining to him, for Grote continues : 

“ But it is so very rarely that a man of any depth comes across 
my path, that I shall most assuredly cultivate his acquaintance 
a good deal further.” 


Here, then, we arrive, not indeed at the turning-point of 
Grote’s life, but at the completion of the turning-point. The 
intellectual path already chalked out by himself now be- 
comes broad and well defined. The keen, inquiring charac- 
ter of his mind receives a new and powerful impetus. Mere 
tendencies, political, religious and social, become from this 
time firm convictions. Antipathies engendered by external 
and incidental causes are now the conclusions of logical 
processes. From this point the remainder of his mental 
career follows almost as a matter of course. 

It is moreover instructive in the case of Grote to observe 
how the later lessons of his education, so to speak, serve to 
confirm the earlier; how the ascendency of the elder Mill 
is the ascendency of an intellect similar in all essential 
respects to his own; how free, in other words, his intellec- 
tual development was from powerful disturbing influences : 
e.g. his well-known indifference to religion and religious 
phases of thought (except as constituting an aspect of the 
philosophy of the human mind) was probably the coneur- 
rent effect of several distinct causes. In the first place, it 


* This was Mr. James Mill’s acknowledged character. His son has attempted 
to clear him from the imputation in his Preface to his father’s Analysis of the 
Human Mind, new edition, Vol. I. p. xvii. 
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may in some measure be attributable to his keen analytical 
type of thought. But this inherent cause must have been 
materially aided by others purely accidental. Ist. The 
repulsion which his mother’s gloomy and exclusive creed 
must have caused him. 2nd. His intercourse with Mill 
and Bentham. It is curious to speculate on the effect which 
some powerful idealistic mind—e.g. that of Coleridge— 
would have had on Grote if he had chanced to come in 
contact with it at the time of his acquaintance with Ben- 
tham. It would perhaps be too much to say that his whole 
intellectual career would have been altogether different 
from what it was; but we may fairly assume that the 
stream of his thought and actions would have been some- 
what tortuous, instead of possessing the canal-like straight- 
ness which actually characterized it. 

With some few exceptions, the influences brought to 
bear on Grote’s early mental development seem eminently 
suited to him, and so far his training may be pronounced 
auspicious. We confess to-a doubt of the indefinite plas- 
ticity of the human mind. Coleridge’s notion (which is, 
however, much older than Coleridge*), that all men are born 
disciples of Plato or Aristotle, seems to us much nearer the 
truth. It is therefore a matter of singular good fortune 
when a youth receives the precise training for which the 
formation and tendencies of his mind are best adapted. It 
too often happens that the very reverse of this is the case, 
that a training utterly alien to the mental aptitudes of the 
youth is forced upon him, and that a great part, perhaps 
the whole, of his after life consists of a series of painful 
struggles to recover from the bias caused by this initial 
warping. Blanco White and Frederick Robertson may stand, 
in different degrees, as types of the class of mind of which 
we are speaking. The most painful instance of this mis- 
direction is when the bent of the youthful intellect never 
becomes altogether straightened,—when, to use the Lau- 
reate’s words, the man “perplexed in faith” never succeeds 
in “beating his music out,” but perhaps dies conscious of a 
secret repulsion to those modes of thought in which he has 
been brought up, and with an unsatisfied longing for others 
which education and circumstances have taught him to 


* Cf. Plato, Republic, iii, 395; also Grote’s Plato, iii. 166, note. 
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regard as forbidden fruit. For this reason we are inclined 
to consider Grote’s education as on the whole well suited to 
his type of. mind. After this period, Grote’s intellectual 
career is simple and straightforward. What he was when 
he died, at the age of seventy-six, he had already become in 
his early manhood—a philosopher of the school of Locke 
and Hartley, an utilitarian in morals, a republican in poli- 
tics, and a freethinker in religion. So far as a mental his- 
tory may be supposed to comprise different stages of thought, 
changes of position, conflicting opinions and the like, we 
may almost say of the history of his mind what he himself 
said of the history of his life, “There is absolutely nothing 
to tell.” 

It is not our intention to pass in review the details of 
Grote’s life, partly because our readers will probably have 
read Mrs. Grote’s narrative for themselves, partly because 
the life was so much before the public, that its chief inci- 
dents were probably known independently of Mrs. Grote’s 
help. Our present intention is to call attention to a few of 
the chief phases and principal events of the hfe, and to 
educe from them such moralizings and reflections as they 
seem best adapted to afford. 

Grote’s life may be said to consist of three stages: Ist, the 
Elementary or Educational, comprising the portion we have 
already considered ; 2nd, the Political; 3rd, the Literary. 

Grote’s interest in politics, or, more accurately speaking, 
political philosophy, dates from a comparatively early 
period of his life. Among the subjects on which he loved 
to exercise his youthful intellect, political economy held a 
foremost place. It is possible that his attention was first 
called to this subject by its connection with the principles 
of finance ; but the science was at that time a new one, 
and attracted much attention. Grote’s tendencies in this 
direction no doubt received an immense impetus from his 
intercourse with the chiefs of the political philosophers 
and economists of his time, Messrs. Ricardo, Bentham and 
Mill. But while these influences contributed to form a 
taste for politics as a study, his practical interest in the 
subject was doubtless quickened by the circumstances of 
his time. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable how any man 
of intellect, especially if endowed with sympathy for the » 
popular cause, could refrain at this period from taking an 
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active part in politics. We need not recapitulate here the 
well-known events of the Reform period, nor need we do more 
than allude to the material and political privations which 
went far to justify the discontent that was at that time so 
universally diffused among the lower classes of Englishmen. 
The agitation was at its height in 1830, and the French 
Revolution of July did not tend to allay the excitement. 
The latter event seems to have thrown Grote into a fever- 
of republican excitement, under the impulse of which he 
forwarded to his bankers in Paris the sum of £500 “for 
the use of the Committee who took the direction of affairs 
at the Hotel de Ville as representatives of the popular 
cause.” The Reform movement early attracted his warmest 
sympathy. In the spring of 1831, he wrote, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. James Mill, a pamphlet on the Essentials of 
Parliamentary Reform, which may be regarded as a mani- 
festo of his own views on the subject, and the expression 
of his purpose to enter Parliament at the first opportunity. 
Mrs. Grote tells us that “the warm interest with which he 
watched all the signs of public feeling, naturally caused 
hima to be regarded by his friends as a probable leader in 
the approaching struggle.” Immediately after the passing 
of the Reform Bill in its final shape, Grote announced him- 
self as a candidate for the City of London. Mrs. Grote 
gives us his Address, which is interesting not only as an 
authoritative expression of his views at this time, but also 
as shewing how much has been effected in the way of 
bettering our political condition during the last forty years. 
Almost all the Reforms which Grote, as the mouthpiece of 
the Philosophical Radicals, declared to be needful in 1832, 
have now been carried. 

The election for London took place early in December 
1832. Its result was to place Grote at the head of the 
poll with a majority of 924 votes. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of bringing practical legislation to bear upon his 
political theories, and he devoted the interval between 
hs election and taking his seat om the 4th of February, 
1833, to the preparation of a speech upon the Ballot. The 
speech was delivered in a full House in the month of 
March, and produced a considerable effect throughout the 
country. There can be no doubt that Grote’s maiden effort 
deserved the praise lavished on it. Whatever could be said 
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of the measure from a philosophical and logical point of 
view, Grote said, while his learning in most departments 
of political history enabled him to fortify his argument 
with illustrations from ancient and modern sources. The 
Reformed Parliament contained, as might have been ex- 
pected, a fair proportion of extreme Liberals, but the mea- 
sures introduced by Lord Grey were not satisfactory to 
certain members of his party, Grote amongst the number. 
A single session seems to have sutficed to remove the scales 
from the eyes of Grote and his followers, who would appear 
to have expected from a Liberal Ministry and a Reformed 
Parliament the immediate triumph of all their cherished 
principles. In the words of Mrs. Grote, “the advanced 
Liberals found themselves decidedly less powerful than 
they had expected or their opponents had feared they would 
become in a reformed House of Commons.” In the applause 
which greeted his maiden speech, Grote attained the cul- 
mination of his Parliamentary career. It is true he con- 
tinued Member for the City for eight years longer, during 
which time he renewed repeatedly his motion on the Ballot; 
he also retained his influence as a political thinker of some 
mark, and his well-known business aptitudes made him an 
invaluable Chairman or member of Committees ; ; yet the 
tadical party as such became gradually less and ‘ess both 
in number and. influence, until the consummation pro- 
phesied by Charles Buller was nigh its accomplishment. 
“T see what we are coming to, Grote,” said Buller; “in no 
very long time from this, you and I shall be left to ‘tell’ 
Molesworth.” It is not therefore surprising that Grote took 
advantage of the dissolution of 1841 to retire from a posi- 
tion which had become irksome and distasteful to him. 
Reviewing the whole of his Parliamentary career, we cannot 
pronounce it very successful. He was not without some 
qualities very essential to success in Parliament. An able 
thinker, with a large amount of learning, a close, argu- 
mentative speaker, a clear-headed business man, a ready 
debater,—these were some of the qualities which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, and which experience and cultivation 
would certainly have tended to develop and improve. But 
these excellences were somewhat overbalanced by two 
enormous deficiencies: first, his studious and secluded life, 
passed in the society of books rather than of men, had 
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imparted to his character and opinions a certain rigidity 
which he could never overcome. This is indeed but another 
way of saying that in some respects he was “ too good” for 
the work ; he lacked the tact, the flexibility of character, 
the graceful ease of manner, the imperturbable temper, 
which is so essential to the success of a statesman in a 
popular assembly. The compromises, half-measures, the 
time-serving policy, which seem inseparable from party go- 
vernment, caused him much anxiety and disappointment. 

Next, his training under Mill and Bentham was equally 
unfavourable for practical legislation. Grote seems to have 
possessed in a considerable degree the narrowness of Ben- 
tham in his estimate of his fellow-men. Conceiving them 
in the hght of machines, somewhat complex it is true, 
but still amenable to theories, rules and ratiocinative pro- 
cesses, le was equally disappointed and surprised to find 
that arguments from Benthamic premisses, perfectly con- 
vincing to him, were by no means equally so to his fellow 
Members of Parliament. In point of fact, Grote had, in 
entering the English House of Commons, mistaken his mis- 
sion. He was admirably fitted for a theoretical politician, 
to work out the problem of Legislation im his study with 
men of a given type, like so many chess-men on a board ; 
but his was neither the training nor the philosophical creed 
best adapted for dealing with the complications of party 
government, and with the caprices, tempers and change- 
ful feelings of living men. The incongruity of his posi- 
tion was occasionally made the subject of humorous remark 
by his friends. On the occasion of his last election for 
the City, in 1837, one of them suggested as a subject for 
a painting, “Grote as he stood on rostrum bawling un- 
heard amid the din and roar,” with the inscription under- 
neath, “ A Sage and Philosopher, emerged from his closet 
to enlighten his fellow-citizens upon the topics most deeply 
allied to their social welfare.” 

With the termination of Grote’s political career, the 
literary stage of his life may be-said properly to begin. 
Hitherto his political duties, added as they necessarily were 
to his banking business, left him but a small amount of 
leisure to devote to his favourite studies. This was now 
completely remedied ; for his retirement from Parliament 
in 1841 was followed in 1843 by his retirement from the 
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bank. Henceforward he was able to devote, not a few 
hurried moments snatched from other occupations, but the 
whole of his time, to his books and writings. Mrs. Grote 
tells us that few days passed in which he did not devote 
eight hours to his studies. Here we approach the com- 
pletest stage of Grote’s life, the period, not always realized 
by all men, when his avocations were in thorough harmony 
with his most cherished predilections. By parentage a 
banker, by Benthamic enthusiasm a politician, Grote was 
by nature a literary man, a diligent student of books, a 
keen critic of their contents, an admirable expositor of the 
information he conceived them to impart. Now begins in 
earnest his magnum opus, the great History of Greece, the 
work above others on which his fame is destined to rest. 
The commencement had been made as early as 1823. The 
circumstances which led to such an undertaking are of 
sufficient importance to deserve quotation. Towards the 
autumn of the year 1823, Mrs. Grote, hearing the subject 
of Grecian History frequently discussed at their house in 
Threadneedle Street, and being well aware how attractive 
the study was in her husband’s eyes, thought it would be a 
fitting undertaking for him to write a new History of 
Greece himself. Accordingly, she propounded this view 
to George Grote: “You are always studying the ancient 
authors whenever you have a moment’s leisure; now here 
would be a fine subject for you to treat. Suppose you try 
your hand!” The result of this suggestion was, his resolve 
to undertake the work. As an earnest of his fitness and 
an expression of his chief views on Greek history, he con- 
tributed to the Westminster Review an elaborate article on 
“Mitford’s History of Greece,” which at once placed him 
in the first rank of living authorities on the subject. The 
History thus happily commenced did not make much pro- 
egress for some years. It is true that his reading and the 
reflection of his leisure moments were continually directed 
to it, but anything like unintermitting study was rendered 
impossible by his other avocations. It was not therefore 
until 1842, and the forty-fifth year of his life, that he “ me- 
thodically laid out the scheme of his first two volumes as 
the real basis of his long-contemplated History of Greece.” 
From this time the work grew apace, until, in March, 1856, 
the twelfth and concluding volume was published. 
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To attempt even a short criticism of this great work at 
this time of day would be equally idle and presumptuous. 
It has long taken its place among the chief historical works 
of modern. times, and is doubtless destined to maintain its 
exalted position for many years to come. To say that it is 
not absolutely perfect, that subsequent criticism has dis- 
covered some blemishes, or that it reveals here and there 
the democratic bias of the author, is merely to assert the 
human nature of the writer. No doubt it is Greek history 
viewed through the spectacles of a Benthamic philosopher ; 
but as long as men are men, historical events must be 
viewed through spectacles of some kind or other. Grote 
never cared to disguise the fact that the historian must 
necessarily impart to his work the colouring of his own 
mind, nor did he think it ought to be otherwise. What he 
said of histories of philosophy, he held to be true of histories 
of political events: “There ought, indeed, to be various 
histories of philosophy, composed from different points of 
view ; for the ablest historian cannot get clear of a certain 
exclusiveness belonging to himself.”* But with all due 
abatements, Grote’s History of Greece remains unrivalled, 
not only in our own, but probably in every other modern 
language. It was certainly a stupendous achievement to 
roll back, as Grote did, the tide of modern thought on 
almost all matters relating to ancient Greece,—to place her 
mythology, her history and her philosophy, not merely in 
a new point of view, but one in many respects entirely 
divergent from current opinion on those subjects. Whoever 
compares the method in which questions on Greek history 
and philosophy were handled before the publication of 
Grote’s work, with that now in use, will best estimate the 
magnitude of the change he has effected in this department 
of classical literature. In his accomplishment of this task, 
Grote seems to have been considerably aided by his wife ; 
indeed, the immense amount of material he had accumulated 
in his reading, as well as the copious references and extracts 
he incorporated in his notes, rendered some literary help 
imperatively necessary. 

Goaded by the cestrus of composition, and no doubt stimu- 
lated by the success of his History—a success he does not 


* G. Grote on Mill's Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, p. 110. 
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seem to have anticipated—Grote took up his pen imme- 
diately after the completion of his twelfth volume, and 
began his second great work on “ Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates.” The materials for this had been 
accumulating in a great measure during the progress of his 
History ; still the ancient and modern critics of Plato, from 
Aristotle downwards—themselves forming no small library 
—had to be investigated ; and this labour, “sufficiently heavy 
for a younger man, Grote discharged with his accustomed 
energy. The work, begun in 1856, was put into the pub- 
lisher’s hands in September, 1864. Of its reception by the 
public, we need say nothing, as it is an event within our 
readers’ recollection. It oreatly surpassed both the author's 
and publisher's expectations. 

It is no reproach to Grote to say that his second work 
is inferior to the first, inasmuch as it is the fault of the 
subject rather than of the author. Except on his hypo- 
thesis, quoted above, that there should be different his- ~ 
tories of philosophy written from different points of view, 
there seems an especial mal-appropriateness in a Benthamic 
philosopher undertaking the exposition of the greatest 
idealist thinker that ever lived. Both the character of 
his own mind and the instruction he had derived from 
his teacher’s, made him utterly incapable of entering into 
the frame of thought of which Plato is the great expo- 
nent. Like the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
Plato’s Dialogues require to be perused “by their own light,” 
their methods not meted by the scientific rules of modern 
logic, nor their thoughts interpreted by the conclusions of an 
empirical and utilitarian philosophy. Accordingly, Grote’s 
exposition must be read with some little caution, with 
his point of view continually in remembrance ; just as we 
are compelled to read the comments of a critic on some 
portion of the Old or New Testament who engages in his 
task with the avowed purpose of supporting some precon- 
ceived view of his own. In some respects, however, Plato 
was not unsuited to Grote’s type of mind. Especially we 
may point out Grote’s mental affinity with the Platonic 
Socrates, as he is set forth in the “Dialogue of Search.” 
Here at least subject and commentator are at one. The 
keen analytic mind of the old Greek, his abhorrence of dog- 
matism, his habit of carrying speculative inquiry to the 
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verge of scepticism, were qualities which enlisted Grote’s 
completest sympathy. ‘To the idealistic doctrines of Plato 
himself, in common with all philosophers of the same 
school, Grote manifested undisguised repugnance. John 
Stuart Mill, in his well-known review of Bentham, dwells 
upon that philosopher's utter incapacity to enter into states 
of thought different from his own. It has always appeared 
to us that this peculiarity of the master has been in some 
degree shared by his most distinguished disciples, Mill 
amongst the number. 

“ No sooner had the Plato been completed”—we here use 
Mrs. Grote’s words—“and the printing begun, than the 
author ‘set the loom’ afresh for his Aristotle. Scarcely 
permitting himself breath, as it were, he applied his spare 
hours to the preparation of the third part of what he used 
to call ‘my Trilogy’” It was no unworthy comment on 
this fact that a friend remarked to Mrs. Grote: “ Grote’s 
intellectual course always seems to me to resemble the 
progress of a planet through the firmament, never halting, 
never deviating from its onward path, steadfast to its 
appointed purpose ; it quite impresses one with wonder!” 
In his Aristotle, Grote must, we think, have found a task 
far more congenial than the Plato. Aristotle seems to have 
been throughout his life one of his prime favourites among 
classical writers. Perhaps no modern Englishman (with 
the exception of Sir William Hamilton) was better ac- 
quainted with the works of “il Maestro di color che sanno,” 
as Dante calls him, than Grote was. It is therefore the 
more to be regretted that the completion of the work was 
arrested by his death. Such portions of it as were left by 
the author in an approximately finished state were recently 
collected and published, and fully justify the generally ex- 
pressed regret that he did not live to complete the work. 
So terminated a career of almost unexampled brilliancy in 
the records of modern English literature. In the short 
space of thirty-two years, Grote was enabled by untiring 
industry to accomplish three works, either of which would 
have been a life-task to men of less persistent energy than 
he was endowed with. The result has been to win for him- 
self an undying renown, and for his favourite studies a 
recognition of their value and importance to which, in 
England at least, they had previously been utter strangers. 
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We have thought it best not to interrupt our account of 
Grote’s literary career by dwelling on the incidents of the 
latter portion of his life, partly to preserve the continuity of 
what has always seemed to us the most imposing as well as 
the most important aspect of his career, partly because the 
incidents in Mrs. Grote’s narrative are comparatively of 
trivial interest, consisting for the most part of their travels, 
changes of abode, and intercourse with friends. 

We must now retrace our steps in order to consider one 
more among the many phases of character which Grote’s 
life reveals to us, 

Grote was throughout life an earnest and persistent ad- 
vocate of all schemes which had for their object the promo- 
tion of sound learning. He had taken an active part in the 
establishment of University College, London, in 1827, and, 
next to his literary works, the welfare of this Institution lay 
nearest his affections. He devoted a considerable portion 
of a busy life to its interests; and the high standard of 
scholarship it has been the means of diffusing would seem 
to be owing in a great measure to his personal ascend- 
ency. The ‘benefits he thus conferred we would be the last 
to deny ; still justice demands that we should call attention 
to one act of his administration which does not redound to 
his credit. The subject has already been noticed in the 
pages of this Review* in an able and exhaustive article, so 
that we need do no more than make a passing reference to it. 

The Professorship of Mental Philosophy and Logie became 
vacant in 1865 by the resignation of Professor Hoppus. 
Two candidates out of a greater number were selected for 
competition, and their names and testimonials were submit- 
ted to the Professors, who decided unanimously on the supe- 
riority of those of Mr. Martineau. In the ordinary course 
of things, the Senate had no choice but to elect him to the 
vacant post. Grote, however, as became a consistent dis- 
ciple of Bentham, was horrified at the prospect of the Pro- 
fessorship falling into the hands of one who, notwithstand- 
ing his acknowledged abilities and his undoubted profi- 
ciency in mental science, laboured under the incurable 
defect of being an eminent Unitarian. Like the House 
of Convocation when they decided that an Unitarian could 
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not possibly be a good Hebrew scholar and an honest 
critic, Mr. Grote and his coadjutors seem to have thought 
that Unitarianism was in some mysterious manner incom- 
patible with proficiency in Mental Philosophy. Accor- 
dingly, they so manipulated the matter that Mr. Martineau 
was discarded and his rival elected. We are aware that 
we are here giving a summary of events well known to 
most of our readers, but we feel compelled to call atten- 
tion to the terms in which Mrs. Grote describes the affair. 
Not merely in her published works, but as it would seem 
in her private correspondence as well, Mrs. Grote is apt to 
affect a certain quasi-masculine style, consisting partly of 
commonplace colloquialisms, but sometimes degenerating 
into downright slang, which in a younger lady would be 
designated as “fast.” These little eccentricities we have 
forborne to notice, inasmuch as it was the subject of her 
book, rather than her treatment, that we purposed to exa- 
mine. Here, however, as if she had made an unusual effort 
to rise to the dignity of the subject, she attains a sublimity 
of Grotesqueness which seems to us quite unsurpassable. 
Describing ‘the effect which Martineau’s candidature had on 
her. husband’s mind, she says: “To be threatened with an 
eminent theologian, an Unitarian minister! It was over- 
powering for the moment. The effect could only be com- 
pared to that made on the mind of ‘Christian’ when he 
beheld the figure of Apollyon ‘bestraddling the pathway.’” 
We do not envy the perceptions of any one of our readers 
who is incapable of appreciating the exquisite propriety, 
the delicate humour, of this most incomparable simile. The 
picture of Grote as the Christian Pilgrim, brandishing his 
weapon (the sword of the spirit, we presume) against the 
truculent Martineau, who, as Apollyon, arrayed in hellish 
panoply, is bent on stopping his further progress on the 
heavenward road, is certainly one which, for its close fidelity 
to the verities of the case, is probably unique in modern 
literature. Whatever may be said of the acuteness of Mrs. 
Grote’s perceptions, none will be able to deny the over- 
whelming vigour of her imagination. We confess we were 
fairly taken aback by the mingled grandeur and truth of 
her description. In fact, its startling effect upon us, as we 
waded leisurely through her narrative, was precisely similar 
to her husband's supposed feelings on this occasion, and 
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might well be illustrated by the choice and, in this case, 
appropriate imagery she employs for its expression. 

Passing from this unrivalled simile to Grote himself, 
we are quite prepared to admit the bona fides and con- 
scientiousness with which he acted according to his Ben- 
thamic “lights” (the portion of the intellectual world not 
illuminated by those rays being, according to Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in Kimmerian darkness). At the same time, 
the principles on which the decision of the Senate was 
avowedly grounded seem to us subversive of the religious 
neutrality on which University College was founded, and 
of the libertas philosophandi so ably advocated by Mr. Mill 
in his Essay on Liberty. That an Institution like Uni- 
versity College should reject a candidate for a Professor- 
ship either, ti because he was an Unitarian, or, 2, because 
he was an Tntuitionalist, is a convincing proof that eman- 
cipation from the principles of the older Universities did 
not necessarily entail a freedom from their most charac- 
teristic abuses. The assumption that a philosopher of one 
school cannot be trusted to expound the doctrines of ano- 
ther and divergent school, would be fatal to Grote’s own 
consistency. Mr. Martineau was certainly as able to ex- 
pound the doctrines of Locke, as Grote, the Benthamic 
philosopher, was to interpret the dogmas of Platonism. The 
all-sufficing condemnation of the course pursued may be 
found in the fact that a consistent adherence to the princi- 
ples then employed would have debarred Sir William Ha- 
milton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and all the chief German 
philosophers, from Kant downwards, from occupying the 
Mental Philosophy Chair in University College. 

The latter portion of Grote’s life contains few incidents 
worthy of special notice. Besides his main works on Greek 
History, Plato and Aristotle, he contributed several papers 
both to the new edition of the elder Mill’s “ Analysis,” and 
to Professor Bain’s “Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy.” 
Chiefest in importance among these minor labours, we may 
mention his elaborate exposition of Aristotle’s De Anima, 
which he contributed to the third edition of Bain’s “Senses 
and Intellect,” and which seems to us the most valuable of 
his later works. 

The recognition of Grote’s literary labours was profuse and 
well-nigh universal. ‘Titles of honour, degrees of different 
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kinds, were showered upon him by most literary institutions 
of eminence both at home and abroad. Aiong the most 
marked, we may instance the offer of a Peerage which was 
made him in 1869, and which, in deference to his republi- 
can principles, he felt obliged to refuse. Nothing is more 
noticeable in the later years of his life than the mode in 
which his early views were softened and mellowed by the 
experience of a lifetime. “ Wise and instructive,” says 
Mrs. Grote, “as was his talk, it could not fail to be tinged 
with a certain sombre cast of thought, because, along with 
experience, had come also the dissipation of some early 
illusions, to part with which caused to Grote undissembled 
regret.” Of his last sickness and death, Mrs. Grote natu- 
rally does not tell us much; but she reveals enough to 
shew that the end was greatly accelerated by his impru- 
dence in going out in all weathers, with little regard to the 
state of his health. Grote may be said, therefore, to add 
one more to the many instances in which valuable lives 
have been sacrificed to the most mischievous idea that fresh 
air cannot be hurtful under any circumstances, even when 
the ordinary avocations are of such a kind as to induce an 
undue susceptibility to its injurious influences. 

Estimating Grote’s life from what appears to us the 
highest conceivable point of view, we must pronounce it 
somewhat imperfect, and the imperfection naturally attaches 
also to its record. Mrs. Grote’s book is like a fine mansion 
which we have been taken to see. We are conducted through 
spacious galleries and large rooms; we have admired the 
furniture, pictures and other costly decorations ; but we go 
away with the feeling that we have only seen the apartments 
that are “open to the public,” that there is a considerable 
portion of the mansion in which all the rooms are under 
lock and key, that therefore our view of it as a whole is 
necessarily incomplete. However perfect the practical part 
of Grote’s life, the speculative part seems to us deficient. 
The religious or theistic element is entirely left out. Not 
only so, for this is only what might have been expected in 
a disciple of Bentham ; but there is nothing to shew us what 
his views, as a philosopher, on the subject of Religion or 
Christianity might have been. Christianity, e.g. must have 
approved itself to his philosophic mind as a momentous fact 
in history, a certain phenomenon of which some kind of 
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account must be given. Beyond an assurance that the 
Papacy was destined to endure, “ because it had its roots in 
the credulity and fears of mankind,” we have no decision on 
any question of religious philosophy ; and this judgment is 
itself so crude, is so far from penetrating the depths of the 
subject, as to be almost worthless. Yet there are indications 
that at some period of his life he had studied such questions, 
and doubtless rendered some answer to them which he 
conceived satisfactory to himself. He reads, e. g., Lessing’s 
theological works ; he surmises Wolf to be a freethinker as 
regards the books of the Old Testament ; he says that Vol- 
taire’s article on Miracles is admirable ; and, with a singular 
and almost unpardonable ignorance of German speculation 
on the subject, he thinks that Colenso on the Pentateuch 
applied the historical principles of Sir G. Lewis to the nar- 
rative of the Old Testament. 

It is, however, possible that he purposely abstained from 
touching such “burning questions.” He imposed perhaps 
an arbitrary limit to his speculations. He investigated 
“the known,” as it is called, and declined entering upon the 
question of “the unknown,” not even so far as to allow that 
the one is indisputably based on the other. If this be the 
case, all we can say is, that this limitation of the human 
intellect, this restriction of its powers to certain defined 
subjects, produces necessarily an appearance of superficiality, 
and so far of incompleteness. It is true that this limitation 
of speculation has the effect of making its conclusions 
appear better founded, just as we discern the bottom better 
where the water is shallow ; but this does not prevent the 
consciousness that, with intellect and feelings unmistake- 
ably gravitating towards the Infinite, any mere finite, seem- 
ing solution of our difficulties cannot be held to be satisfac- 
tory. We might, with the Hindoo, rest content with the 
theory, authoritatively propounded, that the world rests on 
an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, if it were not 
for the irrepressible conviction that the tortoise also must 
have somewhat to rest upon. 

Our readers must not mistake our meaning. We have 
no desire to ask such impertinent questions as whether 
Grote was a Christian; still less do we wish to make large 
inferences from the omission in his diary of any instances 
of his going to church. What we complain of is, that Grote 
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possessing the speculative ability we know him to possess, 
we can find no example of its exercise on the profoundest 
of all metaphysical and philosophical subjects. For the 
rest, we are prepared to allow that there is a Christianity 
which transcends its name, and which is in some respects 
even independent of its hallowed origin,—a Christianity 
which is broader than that of churches and dogmatic sys- 
tems, and which consists in the active and self-denying” 
discharge of our duties to man. There is no one who can 
read this narrative of Grote’s personal life without feeling 
convinced of this religion of non-religious men, this essen- 
tial Christianity of non-Christians. Grote’s life and cha- 
racter remind us of a phrase of Carlyle, which Mill applies 
to his master Bentham: “The completeness of limited 
men.” The phrase seems to us far better adapted to Grote 
than to Bentham. Bentham’s limitation was so great, that 
to describe it as completeness would be an evident exagee- 
ration. Grote’s was the larger, fuller, more comprehensive 
intellect and character, in which the shortcomings and 
limitations only serve to draw attention to the amazing com- 
pleteness of the whole. 
JOHN OWEN. 


Ill. —J. J. ROUSSEAU. 


Rousseau. By John Morley. 2 vols. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1873. 


In these volumes we have a companion work to the 
study on Voltaire which appeared last year from the same 
hand ; they fill a place hitherto unoccupied in our litera- 
ture. There was need of a reliable account of Rousseau, 
and a discriminating endeavour to place his life, his w orks 
and his influence, in a proper light. Voltaire speaks for 
himself: as a poet, a novelist or an historian, as a disciple 
of the English Deists or as the preserver of the Calas, the 
many- -sided man is met with in various paths. His name 
is heard, for good or ill, alike in the discussions of the Hall 
of Science and Exeter Hall. But the ordinary reader does 
not now meet with much that awakens interest in Rousseau 
or inquiry about him. He knows that the “ Gospel accord- 
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ing to Jean Jacques” should be regarded as uncanonical, 
and that his Confessions are to be found on London book- 
stallsin very doubtful company. He finds the New Heloisa 
rather less lively than Clarissa or Sir Charles Grandison, 
and has some difficulty in seeing in Rousseau’s more serious 
works the sparks that set Europe in a, blaze. If he looks 
at Rousseau’s revelations of his own character and his- 
tory, he is revolted by the unhealthy self-consciousness and 
morbid detailing of things that ought to have been forgotten, 
which meet him at every turn, and the persistent confusion 
of excuses with motives, of mean facts with heroic pre- 
texts, in which the sham is constantly coming uppermost. 
He cannot forgive Rousseau’s extreme candour, or the ex- 
traordinary conceit with which it is professed. Mr. Morley 
has done great service in placing before the reader an 
account of Rousseau constructed afresh, and illustrated 
from all available sources, together with careful analyses 
of his works. The biographical part is lively and inte- 
resting ; the analyses of Rousseau’s writings are executed 
with singular fairness and sympathetic appreciation. Of 
Mr. Morley’s criticism on the works which he successively 
examines, we have one complaint to make. We do not 
object when our critic occasionally fliés off at a tangent to 
expatiate in fields of thought and speculation which he has 
in other writings made peculiarly his own ; but we deprecate 
his making use of Rousseau’s weakness of perception or of 
argument to claim easy victories for his own views on sub- 
jects concerning which no one would now look to Rousseau 
as an authority or as a representative man. We are ready 
to admit, for instance, that Rousseau’s Theism is not a 
form in which religion can take permanent shape. It has 
nothing to say to modern science ; and to every question 
that is now uppermost in the mind of the religious inquirer, 
it returns a “(Que sais-je?”’ more blank than Montaigne’s. 
But it is not therefore a mere “rag of metaphysic floating 
in the sunshine of sentimentalism.’* It awakened or re- 
newed in thousands those “instincts of holiness” which 
Mr. Morley and those who agree with him so intensely 
desire to keep, in connection, however, with the thought 
of the “long brotherhood of man,” rather than of “unseen 
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divinities.”* It was one phase of that great constant force 
in humanity which cannot thus be explained away by a 
suggestion, or transformed and re-arranged at will. 

We cannot enter into the many topics of interest sug- 
gested by Mr. Morley’s treatment of Rousseau’s works, on 
several of which we think there is another word to be said ; 
want of space and a fear of inflicting on the reader a string 
of desultory polemics are sufficient reasons for refraining, 
It appears to us, moreover, that it is only through the 
revival of interest in the personality of the man that his 
books can ever arouse again the attention they deserve ; it 
is only in the light thrown on them by Rousseau’s strange 
history and character that they can be read aright, or 
the secret of their power revealed. We shall confine our- 
selves, therefore, to endeavouring to sketch, with the aid of 
Mr. Morley and the Confessions, the story of his life. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva, June 28, 
1712. His father was a citizen of Geneva, and a watch- 
maker ; his mother was of superior position, being daughter 
of a minister named Bernard. Isaac Rousseau had hard 
work to win his bride, and their union was short and 
broken. After the birth of his eldest son, he went to Con- 
stantinople as watchmaker to the Court, and his wife only 
survived his return thence long enough to give to the world 
a second child, Jean Jacques, “born almost dying,” as he 
tells us, and only preserved to life by the tender care of an 
aunt. His childhood was sickly and solitary ; his father 
seems to have been his only companion; and the shade of 
their bereavement hung over their intercourse. Jean Jacques 
says that a sensitive heart was all that he inherited from his 
parents ; and certainly his sensibility was unhealthily sti- 
mulated by constant association with one who placed no 
constraint upon his own sorrowful emotions, and made per- 
petual demands upon the tearful sympathy of his child. 
As if to leave nothing wanting to the premature develop- 
ment of a brooding sensitiveness in the son, the evening 
was spent in the reading of romances, which was often pro- 


2 Morley, RE 277. A critic in the Academy (April 1) says: ‘‘ Mr. 
Morley ‘ improves’ the Savoyard Vicar in the interests of Positivism.” We 
may remark in passing that it is scarcely fair to Rousseau, to say the least, 
to spell his God with a small g; nor is this practice, which is invariable with 
Mr. Morley, a very dignified form of protest against Theism. 
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longed until the twittering of swallows announced the 
approach of dawn. Thus before the} boy had reached the age 
of seven, he had grown out into a strange precocity on the 
side of feeling ; his whole being was fed on a crop of forced 
emotions, in which those that sprung from his own self- 
absorption were only varied by those that were called forth 
by the imaginary woes and artificial excitements of a aces 
of romance. “Je n’avais rien concu, javais tout senti,” 
Rousseau’s verdict upun his early youth.* He had run 
through the scale of all the sentiments, without any idea 
of realities. Time after time, the reader of the Confessions 
has to fall back upon this onesidedness of the child's life 
to explain that strange juxtaposition of high- strung and 
genuine emotion and “deplorable moral weakness, or even 
cowardice, which introduced such painful discord into the 
life of the man. 

In time the romances came to an end; and further 
search among the books that had belomged to his grand- 
father, the minister, revealed a somewhat more solid world 
and interests of a more stimulating order. Historians, Le 
Sueur, Nani, Bossuet, some volumes of Fontenelle and 
Molicre, not only furnished material for the evening sit- 
ting, but were read aloud by Jean Jacques while his father 
worked at his trade. But the chiefest treasure of all in 
his eyes was Plutarch’s Lives, It is no wonder that the 
lad, whose dream-life was never broken by one childish 
game or one childish friendship, should have abandoned 
himself entirely to-the excitement that made his voice 
thrill and his eyes sparkle while he read of Aristides, Agesi- 
laus and Brutus. He “became the personage whose life 
he read.” He lived in Athens, Sparta, or Rome; the 
champions of liberty and patriotism were his daily com- 
panions. Characters whose history has been marked rather 
by passages of feeling than of action, have a singular power 
of throwing themselves back again with undiminished sym- 


* It is singular to note how entirely this remark of Rousseau upon his own 
childhood accords with one made by the man whom he regarded in his later 
life as his bitterest foe, David Hume. ‘‘ He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life,” wrote Hume sympatbetically, ‘‘and in this respect his 
sensibility rises to a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of. . He 
is like a man who was stript not only of his clothes, but of his skin, and 
turned out in that situation to combat with the rude and boisterous ele- 
ments,”-—Morley, II. 299, 
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pathy from a later to an earlier stage of emotion; and so 
Rousseau in retrospect sees himself at the age of ten perched 
upon a height of truly heroic sublimity. As he places 
before himself and his reader his youthful self, it never 
seems to enter his mind that emotion that is powerful may 
be artificial, or that excitement called forth by personages 
and deeds good in themselves may be mischievous. Con- 
tact with real life soon sadly demonstrated that gushes of 
precocious sentiment may be wholly independent of high 
principle, and that dramatic ardours and hatreds do not 
supply the stamina requisite for meeting fairly and strongly 
even a child’s difficulties and trials. But this discovery 
seems always to have had for Rousseau something of the 
shock of surprise and acute disappointment. His fall from 
the paradise of ecstasy was to him the unaccountable moral 
declension of a second Adam. He is no doubt right in 
tracing to his early readings in Plutarch his generous and 
unquenchable passion for liberty and abhorrence of injus- 
tice. May we not also number among its effects that ten- 
dency to play the stage-Brutus with himself which appears 
again and again in his life and writings? And may we not 
trace to his influence, and to the example he set of searching 
ancient history to find heroic precedents for contemporary 
circumstance and political action, much of the theatrical- 
ness of character and diction which disguises many im- 
portant personages and principles in the “subsequent poli- 
tical history of France ? 

There is not much else to tell of the first decade of 
Rousseau’s life. It was essentially that of an only child. 
The, elder brother seems to have early lost his proper share 
of the father’s affection ; some acts of waywardness, which 
seem to have been the natural consequences of the neglect 
with which he was treated, seemed to justify the parent’s 
absorption in Jean Jacques ; and when he at last ran away, 
scarcely any effort was made to recover him, and neither 
father nor brother ever heard of him again. There was a 
third person, however, whose memory was inseparably 
bound up with Rousseau’s thought of his early years,—his 
excellent aunt, to whom, he declares he owed his passion 
for music. He used to sit for hours listening while she 
was singing at her work—singing, with a “thread of a 
voice,” those little songs of shepherds and shepherdesses 
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which even now irresistibly suggest Watteau and the harp- 
sichord. The tendency to ingratitude with which Rousseau 
charges himself, rather as a constitutional peculiarity than 
as a serious moral failing, never weakened the early recol- 
lection of her love and care: when he begins to write the 
Confessions in 1766, she was still living, at the age of 
eighty, and nursing a husband younger than herself. It is 
pleasant to know that her nephew, even when most pinched 
for means, paid her a regular allowance with the most reli- 
gious exactitude. 

The narrow circle of Isaac Rousseau’s home was broken 
up by a somewhat strange catastrophe. He struck an oppo- 
nent in a personal quarrel, and was charged with drawing 
a weapon within the city. He was ordered to be imprisoned ; 
but affronted not so much by this as by the refusal to com- 
mit the accuser as well,* he chose to become an exile for 
the rest of his life. Jean Jacques remained, under the 
guardianship of his uncle Bernard, an engineer of some 
mark, who placed him, together with his own son, under 
the care of M. Lambercier, the pastor of Bossey, a village 
not far from Geneva. This was in 1722. We are not told 
much of the studies pursued under the direction of the good 
pastor; but we are glad to hear something of play and 
gardening and country life, letting a breath of fresh air into 
the close hot chambers of the boy’s mind. Unfortunately, 
the sickly atmosphere was not all dispelled ; nor does Rous- 
seau spare us the pathological details of certain fresh growths 
of morbid temperament. The child’s dreaming was giving 
place to the more unwholesome phantasies of shy and un- 
duly self-conscious youth. He was not drawn out of them 
by healthy interests, or shaken out of them by bursts of 
passion, which sometimes come like thunderstorms to clear 
the air. He had paroxysms of furious rage every now and 


* We believe that this was not on the ground that the plaintiff was an 
offender as well as he, but that the old custom ought to be maintained of com- 
mitting an accuser to prison until at least a prima facie case had been esta- 
blished before the court. One notable case suggests itself. Nicholas La Fon- 
taine, the catspaw of Calvin in initiating proceedings against Servetus, ‘‘ made 
himself a prisoner, the better to convince the judges that he was able to prove 
his accusation.” (Impartial History of Michael Servetus, 1724, p. 88.) ‘* Les- 
quelles, 4 savoir le dit de la Fontaine et le dit Servet ont été remis a Jean 
Grasset, serviteur de carcerier, 4 peine de sa vie comme criminels.” (Proce- 
dures contre Servet, Aug. 14, 1553, in Trechsel. ) 
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then: he had to discover by painful experience the reality 
of the injustice and wrongful suffermg he had already 
learned to abhor. Once he was charged with having broken 
one of Madlle. de Lambercier’s combs : he denied it: he was 
charged with adding a lie to the first offence: he and his 
cousin, who was to be punished for some other transgres- 
sion, were severely whipped. The poor lads were sent to 
bed choking with speechless frenzy: directly they were 
calm enough to articulate a word, they sate up and shrieked 
a hundred times with all their might, “ Carnifex! carnifex !” 
Rousseau’s rage took the form of “diabolique entétement ;” 
and the reaction from it was utter prostration and apathy, 
and later on dogged and unmanageable sullenness. 
Rousseau’s childhood ended here ; he remained at Bossey 
some few months longer, but the life he was leading had 
lost its charm, the country had lost its beauty ; gardens and 
games had lest their interest; the teacher was no longer 
trusted ; “we were less ashamed to do wrong, and more 
fearful of being charged with it ; we began to be secret, and 
to lie.” The whole passage in which he describes how the 
virtue had gone out of everything which for two years had 
been an element of his greatest happiness, is very striking. 
It reveals what Mr. Morley justly calls “an absence of 
healthy power of reaction against moral shock.” The virtue 
of the situation had departed ; and change alone furnished a 
prospect of the renewal of wholesome energy. Teacher and 
scholar parted, heartily weary of each other ; and Rousseau 
and his cousin returned to Geneva. He became an inmate 
of his uncle’s house, and two or three years passed before 
it had been decided whether he should be made a watch- 
maker, a lawyer, or a minister. Meanwhile, his education 
was almost entirely neglected ; he learned, however, a little 
Euclid and drawing, in company with his cousin, who was 
destined for an engineer. The boys were allowed a great 
deal of liberty, and their amusements were essentially those 
of town-bred lads. They spoilt all the tools they could lay 
their hands on, in trying to make all kinds of things, from 
a drum to a watch. They made puppets, and wrote plays 
for them; and diversified these lighter pursuits with the 
sterner realities of love and war. A standing feud with 
certain schoolboys supplied the latter. In one single- handed 
encounter, Jean Jacques suffered severely ; and with that 
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high and chivalric generosity that burst out now and then 
in after life, he suffered more from the piteous alarm with 
which his foe contemplated the serious hurt he had inflicted 
than from thé wound itself.* As for love, from the age of 
eleven he was devoured by consuming passions for mature 
damsels of at least twice his years, and, sad to relate, for 
two at once! But so strong is the tendency in him to 
revive past states of feeling in all their intensity, that forty 
years after he draws elaborate distinctions between his two 
parallel and simultaneous affections. He fell into a trans- 
port of jealousy and despair when one of his divinities 
married. It was a more serious matter than David Copper- 
field’s chagrin at the loss of the eldest Miss Larkins ; for, 
twenty years after, his feeling on the subject was still so 
keen, that he purposely avoided a meeting with the faith- 
less one. He always looked back upon these early attach- 
ments with the longing of a keen regret. They were the 
simplest and the purest of those romances which formed so 
much of his life. 

Deliberations as to Rousseau’s business life terminated 
for a time in his being set to the work for which he had 
the least aptitude, and he was placed in a notary’s office. 
His distaste took the form of impenetrable obtuseness: the 
clerks pronounced him only fit for carrying mortar, and he 
was removed in disgrace. He was next apprenticed to an 
engraver. He liked his employment, and wished to do 
well in it; but harsh treatment and constraint made him 
obstinately idle as far as his master’s work was concerned, 
while he displayed both skill and invention in making 
trinkets for himself and his companions. He made the 
worst of his situation in every way. It is a painful chapter 
of self-analysis in which Rousseau describes in detail the 
downward course by which, as he says, he sank during his 
apprenticeship from a sublimity of heroism to the baseness 
of a scamp. He became sly, he lied, and he stole: he was 


* The story is given in the Réveries, not in the Confessions. It is quoted by 
Mr. Morley (I. 23), together with another. A lad caught Rousseau’s fingers in 
a calico-printing machine, as a practical joke. ‘‘ He entreated me with tears 
not to accuse him: I promised him that I would not, and I kept my word so 
well, that twenty years after no one knew the origin of the scar. I was kept 
in bed for more than three weeks, and for more than two months was unable to 


se my hand, but I persisted that a large stone had fallen and crushed’ my fin- 
gers. 
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beaten, and he became meaner and more careless than 
before. “TI must have had a great penchant for degenerat- 
ing,” he says; but we have seen that the distance between 
the sentimental boy and the idle apprentice was not so 
great as he imagined, and the young hero learned that 
“there was nothing so terrible in stealing” as he had sup- 
posed. There was no passion for gain, no fixed mercenary 
purpose about his pilfering ; it sprung from a kind of sen- 
suous covetousness, together with a restless desire to finger 
anything that he supposed to have been intentionally placed 
out of his way. He took neither money nor valuables ; but 
he would spend a night in devising the capture of an apple. 
This indifference to money was characteristic of his whole 
life; no man ever thought so little of it; he hated buying 
and selling. A single sheet of fine drawing-paper was a 
greater temptation to him than the money that would pur- 
chase a ream. But we must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that Rousseau, while unfolding the details of that time 
which he regarded as the most degraded period of his life, 
recites his dishonest devices and small meannesses with a 
recollection scarcely less sympathetic than when he tells of 
his “heroic sublimity.” He lives the past over again in these, 
no less than in the brighter pages of his story ; and the 
worst of it is, that no inconsiderable portion of that mean 
past continued to live in him, and prove its presence from 
time to time. He caps his tales of juvenile rascality by 
telling how, in Paris many years afterwards, he cheated a 
gentleman of the price of an opera-ticket, an unreasonable 
impulse urging him to make the most of a sudden oppor- 
tunity. 

In 1728, when Jean Jacques was in his seventeenth year, 
his apprenticeship came to an abrupt end. He was return- 
ing late from an excursion in the country with some com- 
panions, when he found the city gates shut against him. 
This was the third time he had been shut out for the night, 
and he dared not again face his master. With a heavy heart 
he resolved not to re-enter Geneva; he spent two or three 
days in the neighbourhood, seeking adventures and finding 
hospitablé entertainment: in the peasants’ cottages. His 
independence was enjoyment enough; added to this, his 
fancy, saturated with the novels for which he had ransacked 
all the circulating libraries in the town, persuaded him that 
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everywhere castles would throw open their doors, and fair 
dames greet him as their long-expected knight. Naturally, 
these did not immediately present themselves; but the 
priest of Confignon, a village just within the borders of 
Savoy, gave him a letter of introduction to a real chateau 
and a real lady. The priest endeavoured to convert his 
young host, who certainly allowed him to suppose that his 
efforts were very successful: Rousseau wanted both a dinner 
and an adventure, and departed with a light heart for An- 
necy, to present his letter to the lady, who was zealous for 
the cause of the Church, and interested in converts, being 
one herself. This was Madame de Warens; she was a 
daughter of an old Vaudois family which took its name 
from the Tour de Pil (or Peilz), the remains of which every 
visitor to Vevay will remember. She appears to have sub- 
mitted to conversion chiefly as a means of breaking with a 
husband who was distasteful to her. She was now living 
on a pension granted by the King of Savoy, which she scat- 
tered lavishly | among priests, empirics, and pretenders of all 
kinds ; she was a Catholic in religion, a sceptic in morals, 
and a dabbler in alchemy and physic. When Rousseau 
arrived at Annecy she was only twenty-eight years of age ; 
gay, frank and attractive in manner ; in character, a strange 
mixture of whimsicality and strong-mindedness, of excessive 
sensibility and coolness of temperament, of unselfish gene- 
rosity and selfish-looking waywardness. She was very dif- 
ferent from the sombre lady-patroness whom Rousseau 
expected to meet. He overtook her just as she was about 
to enter the Church of the Cordeliers. She turned, and he 
was fascinated from that moment. She looked at him and 
spoke ; and that epoch, he says, decided his character. His 
only thought was that of staying where he was; and when 
it was decided by Madame de Warens and her neighbour 
the Bishop that he should be sent to the Hospital of Cate- 
chumens at Turin to complete his conversion, it was only 
the pleasure of obeying his new protectress, the exhilaration 
he always experienced in travelling on foot, and the hope 
of immediate return, that saved him from despair at the 
prospect of leaving Annecy. He was confided to the care 
of one of the many loud-voiced impostors who helped to 
exhaust the income of Madame de Warens, and who, during 
the journey of seven or eight days, managed to possess him- 
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self not only of Rousseau’s money, but of his clothes; and 
the lad was left at the gates of a dreary monastery, in an 
absolutely penniless condition, to finish the work of theo- 
logical indoctrination which had been begun by the priest 
of Confignon. We learn incidentally that the day after 
Jean Jacques left Annecy, his father arrived there on horse- 
back in pursuit of him; he contented himself, however, with 
shedding tears in company with Madame de Warens, instead 
of following the runaway, whom he might easily have over- 
taken. His uncle, who set out on the same errand, went 
no farther than Confignon. It seemed to Rousseau that his 
relatives conspired to leave him to his fate. “My brother,” 
he says, “was lost by similar negligence, and so effectually 
that nobody ever knew what became of him.” He gives 
perhaps the true explanation when he says that his father, 
having re-married at Nyon, where he was now residing, had 
formed new ties which somewhat weakened the sinoular 
attachment of bygone years ; and moralizes thereon to the 
effect that it is best to avoid situations which place our 
duties in opposition to our interests. 

The account we have of the inner life of the hospice at 
Turin is thoroughly revolting. Among the catechumens 
were certain bestial creatures who passed themselves off as 
Jews or Moors, and lived on the proceeds of successive 
abjurations and conversions, performed whenever there was 
any profit to be made by them. The constraint and the 
society of the place were insufferable to Rousseau ; who, 
after having given as much trouble as was at all consistent 
with prudence, to the priests who were appointed to take 
the young heretic in hand, laid aside his natural love of 
discussion and the apt quotations which came into his 
memory from his grandfather's Le Sueur, made a satisfactory 
profession of faith, and was received into the arms of Mother 
Church. He was not happy in doing this; and the regret 
with which he relates this passage of his life is tinged with 
an unusual proportion of shame. He had said to himself 
at first that he had no real intention of becoming a Catholic ; 
then that there was no harm in doing so, as no man really 
changed his religion, but ‘only the external form and ex- 
pression of it. As aman, he maintained the duty of the sove- 
reign to enact a state religion, and the duty of the citizen 
to conform to it ; and his Savoyard Vicar protests, in a strain 
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which reminds us of some modern English divines, that since 
he became a confirmed sceptic he had celebrated mass with 
greater devotion than ever before.* But some of his words 
on the subject of his conversion are very stern and truthful : 

“JT could not disguise from myself that the holy*deed I was 
about to do was at bottom the act of a bandit. Young as I was, 
J felt that whatever religion might be the true one, I was going 
to sell mine, going in the bottom of my heart to lie to the ‘Holy 
Spirit, and merit the scorn of men. The more I thought of it, 
the angrier I was with myself, and I groaned over the lot that 
had brought me thither, as if that lot had not been of my own 
making.” 


But he had not strength enough to draw back, having 
gone so far: when the Father Inquisitor asked him bru- 
tally if his mother were damned, he had courage enough to 
reply that he trusted she was not, and address enough to > 
add that God night have enlightened her in her last 
moments. Baptized and absolved, enriched to the extent 
of twenty frances by the contributions of the faithful, he 
was once again turned adrift upon the world. Liberty and 
the free sights of the city gave him pleasure enough as 
long as his money held out; he slept at a lodging of the 
humblest description, and every morning attended mass at 
the court chapel. The music made a great and permanent 
impression upon him; but with his characteristic habit of 
reviving in memory the most fanciful and transient detail 
of a past mental state, he tells us that he was all the 
while looking among the court beauties for some congenial 
princess, whose favours might elevate him at once to the 
dignity of a hero of romance. But twenty frances do not 
last for ever, even when disbursed with the strictest eco- 
nomy ; and after a brief attempt to get work as an engraver, 
Rousseau was glad to take the position of a page, first with 
Madame de Vercellis, and subsequently with the Comte 
de Gouvon. In the house of the latter, his imaginary prin- 
cess seemed to have taken the shape of a certain Madlle. 
de Breil, in whose presence Jean Jacques rendered him- 
self ridiculous by maladroit attentions and a nervous desire 
to please. Of course he sighed and served in vain; the 
life of a are relieved by no romance, became insup- 
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portably dull; Rousseau grew idle and careless again, and 
thus procured his dismissal. He set off with a chance 
companion to cross the mountains on his way back to 
Annecy. 

Nowhere perhaps in the whole of the Confessions do we 
get such a close and singular juxtaposition of that “sub- 
limité de lheroisme” which Rousseau is fond of attributing 
to his sentiments, and that “bassesse dun vaurien” which 
occasionally characterized his conduct, as in some neigh- 
bouring pages relating to his life in Turin. While in the 
household of Madame de Vercellis, he had frequent oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a good priest, the Abbé Gaime, 
who talked to him frankly about his character and his faults, 
and tried to replace his flighty and rhapsodical ideas of 
grandeur and happiness by some truer and sterner views 
of honour and honesty.* He made Rousseau feel that his 
“enthusiasm for the sublime virtues” was a very different 
thing from practical faithfulness to duty. The grateful 
pupil has embalmed the memory of his preceptor in the 
character of the Savoyard Vicar ; but, alas! there is little to 
be said of the immediate effect of his teachings. After the 
death of Madame de Vercellis, which occurred when Rous- 
seau had been three mouths in her service, a certain ribbon 
was missed, and found in his possession. He had taken it; 
but when questioned, he equivocated and lied ; he charged a 
young servant-girl with having given it to him. She denied 
the theft firmly but gently: he protested, with an impu- 
dence he justly calls infernal. He declares that he feared 
punishment very little, that he only feared disgrace. He 
attributes his effrontery to shame alone, and his eager per- 
sistence to his terror at the prospect of being branded as a 
thief and a liar. 

“ When he says that he feared punishment little, his analysis 
of his mind is most likely wrong ; for nothing is clearer than that 
a dread of punishment in any physical form was a peculiarly 
strong feeling with him at this time. However that may have 


* Je trouvai prés de lui des avantages plus précieux qui m’ont profité tout 
ma vie, les lecons de la saine morale et les maximes de la droite raison. Dans 
lordre successif de mes gofits et de mes idées, j'avais toujours été ou trop 
haut ou trop bas, Achille ou Thersite, tantét héros et tantét vaurien. M. 
Gaime prit le soin de me mettre a ma place. . . . Il me donnait des premiéres 
vraies idées de ’honnéte, que mon génie ampoulé n’avait saisi que dans ses 
excés. &c.” 
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been, the same over-excited imagination which put every sense 
on the alarm, and led him into so abominable a misdemeanour, 
brought its own penalties ; it led him to conceive a long train of 
ruin as having befallen Marion in consequence of his calumny 
against her, and this dreadful thought haunted him to the end of 
his life. In the long sleepless nights, he thought he saw the 
unhappy girl coming to reproach him with a crime that seemed 
as fresh to him as if it had been perpetrated the day before. 
Thus the same brooding memory which brought back to him the 
sweet pain of his gentle kinswoman’s household melody, preserved 
the darker side of his history with equal fidelity and no less 
perfect continuousness. Rousseau expresses a hope and belief 
that this burning remorse would serve as expiation for his fault ; 
as if expiation for the destruction of another soul could be any- 
thing but a fine name for self-absolution.” * 


It was in the autumn of 1729 that Rousseau returned to 
throw himself at the feet of that gracious patroness who 
was to be for the next ten years the centre around which 
he moved. She treated him at first much as a mother 
would treat a spoilt child, and the name of Maman was 
given to her by her protégé naturally enough, though its 
use becomes rather sickening when in time the relation 
between them is changed for one less pure. For the first 
few years of their intimacy, however, there was an atino- 
sphere of peace and simplicity about the household at 
Annecy. It was a time of rest, during which the strangely- 
mingled elements of Rousseau’s experience settled into some 
natural arrangement, and the meaner and more repulsive 
constituents of his character, which were always apt to 
come uppermost in action, sank for a while to the bottom, 
and left him “leisure to be good.” The sight of the country 
exerted a powerful charm over him. He was able now, for 
the first time since he left Bossey, to look from his window 
upon a greensward. The sound of bells, the song of birds, 
the beauty of the landscape, filled his senses with a perfect 
contentment. And, above all, in the society of Madame de 
Warens he found the height of passive happiness. No fan- 
tastic dreams tempted him to look beyond the present, no 
nervous anxiety kept him scheming for approbation. There 
was no constraint in their intercourse, no effort in their con- 
versation ; he was satisfied simply to be with her, desirous 
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only that to-morrow should be like to-day and yesterday. 
She brewed elixirs and panaceas, and he derided rather scep- 
tically; he read La Bruyére and the Spectator, and she moral- 
ized and lost herself in space. Through Rousseau’s eyes we 
see, as in a Dutch picture, every circumstance of the strange 
household; the crew of needy adventurers who came to the 
Lady Bountiful for entertainment and help, and caused Jean 
Jacques many secret grumblings ; the greasy monk who tried 
to teach him Latin ; and the lame carpenter who played the 
double-bass in the choir. The old question of Rousseau’s 
future occupation turned up again; his teachers reported that 
his progress in his studies was not such as to justify him in 
looking towards the priestly office ; but he devoted himself 
with much eagerness to music, and attained the dignity of 
playing the flute in certain orchestral pieces composed by 
his friend Le Maitre, the organist. When Le Maitre left 
Annecy in consequence of a quarrel with the church autho- 
rities, Rousseau was sent by Madame de Warens to bear 
him compauy as far as Lyons. As he returned for the 
nonce to his old life of vagabondage, sone of its worse 
features re-appeared, and he added one more to his list of 
life-long regrets. At Lyons, his friend fell down in the 
street in an “epileptic fit. 


“ Rousseau called for help, informed the crowd of the poor 
man’s hotel, and then, seizing a moment when no one was think- 
ing about him, turned the street corner, and finally ‘disappeared, 
the musician being thus ‘abandoned by the only friend on whom 
he had aright to count.’ It thus appears that a man may be 
exquisitely moved by the sound of bells, the song of birds, the 
fairness of smiling gardens, and yet be capable all the time, 
without a qualm of misgiving, of leaving a friend senseless in the 
road in a strange place. It has ceased to be wonderful how many 
ugly and cruel actions are done by people with an extraordinary 
sense of the beauty and beneticence of nature. At the moment 
Rousseau only thought of getting back to Annecy and Madame 
de Warens.”* . : 

But when he actually arrived, he found that Madame de 
Warens had left for Paris, and he could guess neither the 
reason nor the probable length of her absence ; so he set off 
on his wanderings again, this time under the pretext of 
conducting one of the maids to her home at Fribourg, and 
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on his way saw his father once more at Nyon. In return- 
ing from Fribourg, he found himself at Lausanne without a 
penny. This state of things was by no means new to him; 
but he resolved to tempt fortune in a manner that was 
decidedly novel. With a strange accession of impudence, 
due chiefly to the influence of a flashy French musician 
who had moved his admiration some time before, and given 
him the idea that the world was to be won by cool assur- 
ance, he announced himself as a professor of music, “ with- 
out knowing how to decipher an air.’ Though wholly 
ignorant of harmony, he proceeded to write a cantata for a 
local magnate who gave concerts in his house. Rousseau 
appeared in all the majesty of composer and conductor, 
baton in hand: the noise was horrible; the musicians 
laughed inmoderately, and the audience ironically applaud- 
ed the air of a street song which was immediately detected 
through its insufficient disguise. This dénouement being 
fatal to his prospects as a teacher, the discomfited professor 
wandered to Neuchatel; thence, in the capacity of inter- 
preter to a Greek archimandrite, to Soleure ; thence on foot 
to Paris, where some prospects of a situation had been held 
out to him. Disappointed both in the city and in his pros- 
pects there, he returned again to Savoy. 

Rousseau always regarded the period of these long marches 
(the summer of 1732) as among the happiest epochs of his 
life. He thoroughly enjoyed the sights and sounds of the 
country, the freedom and the exercise of walking, the simple 
hospitality of the peasant’s hut, or the cheap entertainment 
of the village inn, For Nature in her grander and sterner 
forms he had but little sympathy ; but few have been more 
deeply affected by her softer moods, or have unfolded the 
charms that lurk beneath her ordinary aspects with a more 
Ruskin-like fidelity. The sensuous enjoyment he derived 
from these pedestrian excursions (as evinced, for example, 
in his description of the night he spent in the open air near 
Lyons) qualified him to be the poet of vagrancy. But it 
was largely through the insight and experience gained in 
these excursions that he was called and qualified to be 
something much greater. He took a deep interest in all 
the persons with whom he fell in, and especially in the 
poor ; with them he was always at home; he always found 
a kindly welcome in the cottage, and neyer failed to esta- 
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blish a cordial relation with its inmates. When in his later 
days he asks himself why good people are so much more 
scarce than they used to be, he answers without hesitation 
that he is precluded by circumstances from seeking them 
where they are still to be found in greatest plenty, among 
the lower classes of society. And no man could make the 
acquaintance of the French peasantry in the last century 
without learning not only their virtues and their poverty, 
but their wrongs and the oppression under which they lay. 
When a peasant, moved by his guest’s look of exhaustion, 
gave him a glass of wine and a piece of bread with an in- 
junction to secresy, producing both from a hole where they 
had been hidden, the one on account of the duties, the other 
on account of the taille, protesting that he should be a 
ruined man if it were suspected that he was not dying of 
hunger, it is no wonder that Rousseau’s heart grew hot at 
the spectacle of a people not daring to eat what it had 
earned, and only avoiding persecution by the uniform ap- 
pearance of starvation and misery. On the bearing of this 
and similar experience, Mr. Morley aptly remarks : 

“Tt was because he had thus seen the wrongs of the poor, not 
from without but from within, not as a pitying spectator but as 
of their own company, that Rousseau by and by brought such 
fire to the attack upon the old order, and changed the blank 
practice of the elder philosophers into a deadly affair of ball and 
shell. The man who had been a servant, who had wanted bread, 
who knew the horrors of the midnight street, who lad slept in 
dens, who had been befriended by rough men and rougher women, 
who saw the goodness of humanity under its coarsest outside, 
and who above all never tried to shut these things out from his 
memory, but accepted them as the most interesting, the most 
touching, the most real, of all his experiences, might well be 
expected to penetrate to the root of the matter, and protest to 
the few who usurp literature and policy with their ideas, aspira- 
tions, interests, that it is not they, but the many, whose existence 
stirs the heart and fills the eye with the great prime elements of 
the human lot.”* 

Ronsseau returned to Savoy in 1732, to a dismal house 


in Chamberi which Madame de Warens was now inhabiting, 
and to uncongenial work in the office of a government 
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survey. This occupation he soon abandoned, and began 
again to try teaching music. But on the death of Claude 
Anet, who had hitherto held the position of Madame’s fac- 
totum and senior, if not first, favourite, he succeeded to the 
management of household affairs and finances ; that is, he 
had to keep together what little resources were left, and 
impose a check upon profuse charities and madeap specula- 
tions. After three or four years, Rousseau, tired of the town, 
weary of desultory employment, and restless because he did 
not know what he wished for more, found that his health 
was beginning to fail. Taking advantage of certain alarm- 
ing symptoms to persuade Madame de Warens to leave the 
baking heat of Chamberi, he induced her, in the summer of 
1736, to remove to a little country-house among the hills, 
called Les Charmettes, distant only a league from the town, 
but as retired and solitary as if it had been a hundred. 
The spot has been described in Rousseau’s own pages as 
a terrestial Paradise; it lived in unfading beauty in his 
memory as the scene of his greatest happiness. The change 
came just when it was necessary for the conservation of 
what was left to him of physical health, and perhaps, too, 
of mental vigour. The quiet loveliness of nature was potent 
to “heal her wandering and distracted child.” A rosy haze 
of peace and contentment hangs around Rousseau’s recollec- 
tions of Les Charmettes ; he looked back upon his stay there 
with a tender regret, as upon a golden age which jealous 
years were striving to shut out from view. Then “I did 
what I wished to do, I was what I wished to be,” he said 
shortly before his death. Extracts do scant justice to the 
charm of his own description; and we may perhaps pass 
over this episode in his life the more briefly because it has 
been treated in those parts of Mr. Morley’s book which 
attracted wide notice when they appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

With Les Charmettes we leave Rousseau’s youth behind 
us; his life becomes more prosaic, his weaknesses more 
pitiable, as the man’s almost unaccountable achievements 
claim our wonder and admiration. The halcyon days lasted 
scarcely two summers, though the time always seemed to 
him in retrospect to have been much longer. On his return 
in 1738 from spending a winter at Montpellier under medi- 
cal treatment, he found to his surprise another man installed 
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in the place he considered his own by prescriptive right. 
Neither the new-comer nor Madame de Warens seemed to 
care much for his disapproval ; against Madame’s cool tem- 
perament and comprehensive principles his personal appeals 
were of little avail. And having no fancy for the re-esta- 
blishment of socialism on a triangular basis, he departed 
for Lyons to accept a tutorship in the family of De Mably. 
He had read a great deal of late, and had already begun . 
to entertain and systematize strong ideas on the subject 
of education. But he was little fitted for the practical 
work of teaching ; he lacked assiduity and self-control, and 
his temper was ungovernable. Again the meaner vices 
re-appear, and he tells us, with the old repulsive chuckle 
beneath -his self-accusation, how he used to smuggle his 
employer's cakes and wine into his own chamber and there 
feast in secret. On this and many similar reminiscences 
in the Confessions, Mr. Morley makes the appropriate com- 
ment, that “we should forgive greedy pilferings of this kind 
more easily, if Rousseau had forgotten them more speedily. 
There are surely offences for which the best expiation is 
oblivion in a throng of worthier memories.” 

Jean Jacques never owed anything to fortune :* he was 
one of those men who never succeed in “ bettering them- 
selves.” His boldest strokes led to nothing ; and after an 
upward step, he soon turned round and came down again. 
In 1741, he went to Paris with a new scheme of tnusical no- 
tation ; the Academy of Sciences appointed a commission to 
examine into it, no member of which knew a note of music. 
The inventor received a most complimentary certificate, to the 
effect, however, that his system was neither new nor useful. 
Through the influence of certain great ladies to whom he 
was introduced in Paris (one of whom described him as “a 
poor devil of an author, as poor as Job, but with wit and 
vanity enough for four”), he was appointed Secretary to 
the French Embassy at Venice, and set out for his post in 
the spring of 1743. In this novel capacity Rousseau exer- 
cised, according to his own account, an astonishing amount 
of practical energy and sagacity: there was indeed great 
call for such qualities, if only to shield the preposterous 


* “¢On dirait quil n’y a que les noirs complots des méchants qui réussissent ; 
les projets innocents des bons n’ont presque jamais d'accomplissement.”—Conf. 
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inefficiency of the Ambassador, whose jealousy and meanness 
soon brought his Secretary’s diplomatic career to an abrupt 
termination. 

Shortly after his return to Paris, towards the end of 1744, 
while he was beginning to make some progress as a musical 
composer, and to gain notoriety as a champion of the 
Italian style and taste in music as against the French, 
Rousseau entered into another strange relation with a 
woman, which lasted for the rest of his life. At a little 
hotel at which he was accustomed to dine, there was a 
young servant-girl who, for her innocence and perhaps too 
for her stupidity, was made a butt for the rough wit of 
the guests. Her name was Theresa Le Vasseur; her mo- 
desty and the thankfulness with which she recognized his 
kindly attempts to befriend her, caused Rousseau’s com- 
passion to ripen into a warmer sentiment. They took each 
other for ‘better or worse, with a real affection on his part, 
and a wondering acquiescence on hers, which perhaps was 
all she was capable of feeling. She was strangely slow of 
comprehension ; she could never be taught to read passably 
well, and her writing and spelling were truly unique. She 
could not learn to count, or tell the time on a clock ; her 
speech was a marvel of puzzle-headedness ; but this per- 
haps was of minor importance, as she writes to her partner : 
“Ces mon quere qui vous paleu ces paes mes le vre” (cest 
mon cceur qui vous parle, c’est pas mes lévres). With her 
Rousseau lived happily for many years; he bore patiently 
the constant drain upon his small resources consequent on 
the perpetual appeals of her numerous needy relatives ; he 
tolerated for her sake the society of her mother, though she 
made his life miserable by her fawning tricks and underhand 
dealings. And when in his old age he looked in vain to 
Theresa for a full return for all his trust and care, and 
found her a coarse blowsy woman, with a taste for brandy 
and low company, he treated her with a long-suffering love 
that was truly chivalrous.* But during the greater part 
of the time, Rousseau was perfectly content in his relation 
with her. Many of his great friends sneered, and his intel- 
lectual friends persecuted him, and schemed to separate 
him from her, for his good as they seem to have thought. 


” See a letter written in 1769 :* Morley, I. 114—116 
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He never forgave such interference, and in truth knew 
better than they what suited him. He would have speedily 
tired of a more intelligent companion ; he wanted to speak 
when he liked and be silent when he pleased ; he hated to 
be stimulated. Freedom from effort was necessary to that 
expansion of his sensitive nature, that absolute surrender 
to dominant emotion, which with him so largely took the 
place of processes strictly mental. The charm which had 
most powerfully attached him to Madame de Warens was 
the sense of unruffled calm he experienced in her society. 
He spoke the truth concerning himself at least when, in 
warmly repelling the suspicion that association with Theresa 
might involve some intellectual declension in him, he said : 
“ By the side of people we love, sentiment nourishes the 
intelligence as well as the heart, and we have little occasion 
to seek ideas elsewhere. I lived with my Theresa as plea- 
santly as with the finest genius in the universe.’ One is 
pleased to get some glimpses of this pleasant life in humble 
lodgings ; of little excursions to the suburbs, crowned by 
magnificent repasts at eight sous ; to see the supper, con- 
sisting of a coarse loaf, a little bit of cheese, a few cherries 
and a pint of wine, spread in the fourth story window, com- 
manding what Mr. Swiveller called “an uninterrupted view 
of over-the-way ;’ and to look again at some of Rousseau’s 
cabinet-pictures of quiet enjoyment, before ill-health, perse- 
cution and moodiness took the sweetness out of his remain- 
ing days. Certain dark and unpleasant shadows cross the 
scene, notably those of the five infants who were, in spite of 
poor Theresa’s tears, dropped successively into the box of 
the Foundling Hospital. Some years afterwards, the Maré- 
chale de Luxembourg tried to recover them, but the children 
could never be identified. In alluding to this subject in 
later years, Rousseau tries to make a matter of principle of 
what was only a matter of selfish expediency, and does in- 
justice even to his own heartlessness by trying to ally it 
with philosophical consistency, and gloze it over with cant- 
ing phrases and allusions to Plato's Republic. His argu- 
ments are “hardly more than the talk of one become famous, 
who is defending the acts of his obscurity on the high 
principles which fame requires."* The same remark will 
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apply to the somewhat theatrical scene he called his marriage 
with Theresa, performed five-and-twenty years after the 
beginning of his connection with her. 

In 1745, Rousseau’s operetta of the Muses Galantes was 
performed with considerable success ; it was succeeded by 
the Devin du Village, and Narcisse, a comedietta written 
many years before and now produced anonymously. But 
soon, by a kind of chance, the field in which he was to win 
his most lasting laurels was thrown open to him; and 
though he never relinquished his interest in music, and 
laboured on from time to time at musical articles for the 
Encyclopzedia, and a great musical dictionary of his own, 
he ceased after 1749 to regard a musical career as in any 
degree the object of his life. In that year he happened to 
see in a newspaper that the Academy of Dijon had offered 
a prize for the best essay on the question, “ Has the Resto- 
ration of the Sciences contributed to purify or to corrupt 
Manners?” It was a hot afternoon, and he was walking 
from Paris to Vincennes to visit Diderot, who was impri- 
soned there, when his eye caught the words of the proposed 
theme. A strange afflatus came to him; a rush of ideas 
and recollections threw him into a violent agitation ; he sat 
down under a tree until the tempest of feeling thus suddenly 
aroused was somewhat calmed. His own words sufficiently 
indicate the depth of his emotion and the direction of his 
thoughts : 


“ Ah, if I could have written the quarter of what I saw and 
felt under that tree, with what clearness should I have brought 
out all the contradictions of our social system ; with what sim- 
plicity I should have demonstrated that man is good naturally, 
and that it is by institutions only that he is made bad.”* 


Diderot encouraged Rousseau to compete for the prize, 
which was adjudged to him.t He competed again, but 
unsuccessfully, three years afterwards, the subject proposed 
being, “ What is the Origin of Inequality among Men, and 
is it authorized by the Natural Law?” The second essay 
formed a fitting pendent to the first; and the two “ Dis- 
courses” are but one long sermon on the text, “Lo, this 


* Letter to Malesherbes: Morley, I. 132. 
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have I found, that God hath made man upright, but they 
have sought out many inventions.” Their whole method 
is in strong opposition to the historic mode of inquiry 
into social questions which had just been inaugurated 
by Montesquieu. They appeal to a history that is “purely 
imaginary, and fix the reader's gaze upon an age of primi- 
tive virtue and happiness, for the existence of which we ’ 
are expected simply to take the authors word* Rous- 
seau’s Greeks and Romans step out of the Plutarchian mist 
of his childhood whenever they can serve his turn, in strange 
characters and unnatural connections. But the great achieve- 
ment was this, that Rousseau had at last found a point 
@appui for that wealth of feeling which might otherwise 
have spent itself wholly in the self-tormenting indulgences 
of a barren sensibility. He was stirred up to speak, and 
words and subject were henceforth not wanting. <A strong 
indignation against the wrongs he saw filled him with a 
prophet’s vehemence ; he made others feel the reality of his 
own emotion, and this was the first step towards giving 
them perception of the things that called it forth. No 
wonder his Discourses caused a flutter in the salons of the 
Farmers-general, where the leaders of the literary world 
“would sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” The 
new enthusiast was talked of and courted a good deal ; 
charmed circles opened to him; but Rousseau intended 
something more than a telling paradox or a literary hit. 
He had a proper reverence for his own inspiration; the 
strength of new purpose which had come to him on the road 
to Vincennes was still unspent, and he could not fritter 
away his earnestness in the debates of the drawing-room. 
He had as yet only shouted his anathema at modern culture 
and social artificialities ; his gospel of social duty and organ- 
ization, and his hope of a future cast in a nobler mould, 
were yet to be unfolded, the one in the Social Contract, the 
other in Emilius, neither of which appeared until 1761 ; 
and these he’ seemed to regard as only parts or Parerga of a 
work which was to be the real monument of his life, the 
“Tnstitutions Politiques.” He wanted to be alone with 


* There is a curiously imaginative sketch of primitive society and early civi- 
lization in Eugéne Pelletan’s Confession de Foi du Dix-neuviéme Siécle. 

+ In a note to Conf. Bk. ix. Rousseau says that he hesitated to commence 
the publication of what he had already written of this work, partly from fear 
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his purpose ; he left Paris and society, to shut himself up 
in a lonely cottage ; his friends laughed at him, and said he 
would tire of his own company and Theresa’s in six months. 
He stayed where he was, and they called him a gloomy 
misanthrope ; then, as now, the élite regarded the radical 
who was “in society” as a most interesting and original 
person, and the radical who was “out of society” as a dan- 
gerous character. Rousseau wrapped around him the mantle 
of a new dignity ; and when Diderot, Grimm and D’Alem- 
bert found him touchy and capricious, and his great friends 
complained of his pride, reserve and radeness, they had only 
themselves to thank for a great deal of the treatment they 
received from him, and for the morbid tendency to misun- 
derstand the well-meant efforts of others which embittered 
the later years of Rousseau’s life. They had done him a 
ereat wrong; they had thought and spoken of the deepest 
purpose of ‘his life as an affectation, and had never cared to 
understand or appreciate his earnest devotion to the service 
of the thing he felt. Just because he was misrepresented, 
he yielded to the temptation to strengthen his position in 
his own eyes by exaggerating his own heroism and the 
opposition without. He seems to himself again to have 
mounted to the old heights of “ heroic sublimity,” or indeed 
to something higher still. Such words as the following 
recal the bombastic strain in which he speaks of eatlier 
periods, but at the same time they bear witness to the 
accession of power due to new motive and the consciousness 
of a kind of prophetic orgasm : 


“Up to that time I had been good; from that time forth I 
became virtuous, or at least infatuated with virtue. This infa- 
tuation began in my head, but passed into my heart. There the 
most noble pride sprang up on the ruins of extirpated vanity. 
I affected nothing; I became actually what I appeared; and 
during four years at least whilst this effervescence continued in 
full force, I was, between heaven and myself, capable of every- 
thing great and beautiful that can enter into the heart of man. 
It was this whence my sudden eloquence was born, whence came 


that truly celestial flame which set me in a blaze and spread itself 


that it might not be permitted to appear in its integrity, partly because he might 
not live to finish it. The idea of the work seems to have struck him while at 
Venice. The Social Contract was an excerpt. 
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through my first writings; no spark of it had escaped during 
forty years, because it was not yet kindled.” * 

Rousseau lived in Paris twelve years, from 1744 to 1756. 
But from the date of his first Essay (1750), the city life 
had become distasteful to him. He spent his days in the 
Bois de Boulogne, thinking of books he would write. He 
received a handsome appointment, that of cashier in an- 
important ‘financial department, from M. de Franceuil, 
whise secretary he had been. He was harassed by the 
sense of responsibility ; he was in bad health and thought 
he had but a short time to live, and it was clearly not worth 
his while to give up peace, freedom, and work that was 
specially-his own, for the anxiety of an office in which he 
was unhappy. He saw that if he was ever to do his part 
in realizing his idea of simplifying life, he ought to begin 
at once; so he threw up an employment that would have 
led to fortune, and proceeded to renounce all fashions of 
habit and dress that savoured of luxury. This required no 
great effort of self-denial: of the one luxury to which he 
had a leaning, that of fine linen, he was relieved by aid 
from without; for a thief carried off all his linen shirts, to 
the number of forty-two, in one night. He resolved to live 
as plainly as possible, gaining enough for his daily wants 
by copying music.. Rousseau had never cared for money. 
After his first musical success he had been summoned to 
court, and it was understood that the King intended to 
grant him a pension; but he did not go. In the extreme 
poverty of his old age, he drew the pension which had been 
granted him by George III. for one year only ; and when a 
friend obtained for him a draft for the arrears, the draft 
was destroyed, the friend rebuked for his officiousness, and 
Rousseau returned to his music-copying. 

The “Discourse on the Origin of Inequality” had been 
dedicated to the city of Geneva; and in 1754, Rousseau 
went, in company with Theresa, to re-visit his birthplace. 
He had begun to trace a great deal of his own inspiration 
to the republican influences that had surrounded his early 
youth. And now he found that many of the things which 
were talked of as sentiments in the elegant circles of Paris 
were facts in Geneva; patriotism and government, liberty 


* Conf. Bk. ix. 
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and religion, were here held in stable equilibrium. It was 
on the side of religion that his return to Geneva most 
affected him. As a consequence of the enjoyment of a large 
amount of practical freedom of thought and teaching, there 
was among the Genevese a healthy interest in religious sub- 
jects, and the same tendency to return to the essential in 
religion, and leave “the stupid mass of trivial formulas with 
which men had overlaid and darkened it,’ which Rousseau 
felt as a consequence of his habitual Bible-reading. .He 
found also that such freedom was compatible with a serious 
regard for religious subjects and a steadfast respect for reli- 
gious institutions. It was chiefly this, in our opinion, which 
induced him to resort to the instructions of a pastor, and 
seek re-admission into the Protestant communion. Mr. 
Morley conceives that his real object in this was simply the 
resumption of the rights of citizenship, which no Catholic 
was permitted to enjoy. But it seems to us that this sup- 
position does not, on Mr. Morley’s own admission, cover the 
whole case. Rousseau was disgusted with the flippant tone 
of Parisian society, and weary of discussions in which the 
latest doubts as to the existence of a God were mingled 
with the latest tattle of the opera and the café. 


“He craved beliefs that would uphold men in living their 
lives, substantial helps on which they might lean without exa- 
mination and without mistrust; his life in Paris was thrown 
among people who lived in the midst of open questions, and 
revelled in a reflective and didactic morality, which had no root 
in the heart, and so made things easy for the practical conscience. 
He sought tranquillity and valued life for its own sake, not as an 
arena and a theme for endless argument and debate ; he found 
friends who knew no higher pleasure than the futile polemics of 
mimic philosophy over dessert. .... It was an outrage to all the 
serious side of him to find persons of quality introducing mate- 
rialism as a new fashion, and atheism as the liveliest of condi- 
ments. The perfume of good manners only made what he took 
for bad principles the worse, and heightened his impatience at 


the flippancy of pretensions to overthrow the beliefs of a world 
between two wines,” * 


In the autumn of 1754, Rousseau returned to Paris, 
intending, however, to return to Geneva in the following 


* Morley, I. 198, 199. 
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spring and take up his abode there. Before the spring 
arrived, his purpose had grown cold, owing perhaps to the 
indifference with which the dedication of his Discourse was 
received in some quarters, and the opposition which the 
work itself excited in others; nor was the presence of Vol- 
taire at Ferney without effect upon his resolution. And 
meanwhile the kind of retreat he sought was offered him 
nearer Paris ; Madame d’Epinay built a little lodge in place 
of an old cottage whose situation, close to the forest of Mont- 
morency, Rousseau had much admired, and invited him to 
occupy it. The proposal included not only the house, but 
a moderate annual allowance. Rousseau’s dignity was hurt 
by the offer; his sense of repugnance to any pecuniary 
benefaction was genuine and earnest ; but his explosions of 
independence constantly degenerated into rudeness, and he 
was apt to spoil the most Spartan resolves by an irritability 
which left him in the wrong, and hasty speeches that 
demanded reparation. One cannot help suspecting that he 
was almost disappointed at not finding himself as forsaken 
and exiled as he professed to be. Perhaps, too, Madame 
dEpinay’s connection with the group of Encyclopzedists, 
with whom he considered himself to have broken, and 
especially with Grimm, had something to do with his 
indignation. -After having accused her of seeking to turn 
a friend into a valet, he explained away his wrath in decla- 
mation, and withdrew his refusal, in so far at least as 
related to the house. Accordingly, he removed to the Her- 
mitage in the very beginning of spring, 1756, in time to see 
the early violets and hear the first song of the nightingale. 
The “coterie Holbachique” was pleased to be sarcastic as 
before ; Rousseau was profoundly indifferent to everything 
but the charm of congenial solitude, and passed some time 
in what he justly calls a rural delirium. He spent his days 
alone in the forest, feasting his eyes on all the beauties of 
shrubs and flowers, and dreaming of a society worthy to 
enjoy the bounties of lavish Nature. He was always gay, 
he says, save when he had seen people. He began to con- 
template another opus magnum, to be called “Sensitive 
Morality, or the Materialism of the Sage,” in which the 
influences of external circumstances and scenes were to be 
examined, especially as acting through the bodily organism 
on the soul. The sage soon became too much absorbed in 
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his dreams to be capable of the necessary amount of self- 
analysis; but the next stage of his absorption, when it 
passed into downright malady, is singularly marked by the 
origination of a work of a wholly different kind. Rousseau’s 
dreamland became most seductively and dangerously real 
to him. Memory gave well-known shapes to his airy crea- 
tions ; he pressed into the service of his imagination every 
romance of his past life, and warmed himself to fever-heat 
with the flames of bygone years. This was the nemesis of 
sensuousness. No opium intoxication ever held its victim 
in tighter thrall. If he returned to the house, he could 
scarcely eat a morsel before he was off again to his beloved 
woods. As the first ecstasy wore away, he began to invent 
new interests by weaving romantic histories for his airy 
companions. Of all the houris of his Paradise, two espe- 
cially interested him in their visionary fates. All the cha- 
racters of his dreamland and of his books were recollections 
rather than creations ; and these had been two girls with 
whom he spent one day long ago near Annecy ; they now 
became Julie and Claire, representatives of love and friend- 
ship, to whom a rejuvenated Jean Jacques played the double 
part of lover and friend. He placed them at Vevey, where 
years before he had made up his mind that his Elysium was 
to be found, provided always that he had an orchard, a firm 
friend, an amiable woman, a cow and a little boat; and the 
fabulous history of the Savoyard maidens became the “ New 
Heloisa.” 

The next phase of Rousseau’s mania was scarcely as inno- 
cent as the preceding, and did not evaporate in gilt-edged 
paper tied with blue, as that had done.* An earthly divi- 
nity appeared upon the scene; the ideal princess of his 
early dreams took shape again in Madame d’Houdetot, the 
sister-in-law of Madame d’Epinay. His account of his 
interviews with her, and the wild turmoil of his passion for 
her, read like “a pathological memoir of a neglected form 
of mental aberration.” The lady was not handsome, but 
lively, intelligent and amiable ; she was faithful, not to her 
husband, but to her lover, St. Lambert. Her husband, who 


* In that style he wrote the Heloisa; and he rejoiced in making dainty 
copies for his lady friends. His other manuscripts were for the most part rough, 
blurred, and almost illegible, according to his own account. 

+ Morley, I. 263. 
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was similarly situated, said, “‘ Both Madame d’Houdetot and 
I had a vocation for fidelity, only there was a mis-arrange- 
ment.” Rousseau professed the most unselfish interest in 
her love-story and the most Platonic regard for herself; he 
was secretly furious because his protestations were taken 
literally, and the tears which fell from her eyes during their 
moonlight interviews, while he poured forth sublime rhap- 
sodies on love and sympathy and self-denial, were for St. _ 
Lambert and not for him. He sighed in vain; he wrote 
fervid letters ;* his passion became known abroad, and he 
suffered redoubled tortures at the thought that perhaps he 
was making himself ridiculous as a grey-haired gallant. He 
embroiled himself with St. Lambert, whose good-humour 
and sense did not permit him to quarrel; then came further 
breaks with Diderot and Grimm, which were salved over 
with stately reconciliations and the kiss of peace. But his 
most serious rupture was with Madame d’Epinay ; an angry 
correspondence, in which Rousseau cut rather a sorry figure, 
ended in the hermit’s wrapping the remains of his dignity 
about him, and quitting the Hermitage in mid-winter, 1757. 
This outbreak was followed by a period of external calm, 
an Indian summer before the “winter of his discontent.” 
In the cottage at Montmorency to which he had hastily 
removed, he was still near his favourite woods ; and he was 
again able to find healthy pleasure in solitude and exercise. 
The next four years were full of literary work, and the New 
Heloisa, the Social Contract, and Emilius, were completed 
and given to the world in rapid succession. Rousseau found 


* Of these letters he says: ‘‘She told me she had burned them ; this I dared 
to doubt, and I confess I doubt at this moment. No, letters such as mine are 
not thrown on the fire. Those of Julie (in Heloisa) have been found ardent ; 
ah, what would they have said of these! No, no.. She who can inspire such 
a passion will never have courage to burn the proofs of it. . . . If those letters 
are still in existence, and some day see the light, the world will know how I 
have loved.” He actually tried to persuade Madame d@’Houdetot of the crimi- 
nality of her relations with St. Lambert, and at the same time to accept him 
on a like footing. ‘‘ Never was there such a strange combination of tearful 
erotics and high ethics.” Morley, I. 266, 296. 

+ Rousseau’s letters often display him in an unfavourable light. He was 
not naturally given to double-dealing, but under the pressure of temporary 
feeling, and especially of intense desire to stand well with the person addressed, 
he was led into exaggerated statements, and finally landed in duplicity. Hence 
the strange difference between what he wrote ¢o Voltaire, for instance, and what 
he wrote of him. His friend Madame d’ Epinay becomes in his letters to Madame 
d’Houdetot ‘‘ your unworthy sister.” 
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new and kind friends in the Due and Duchesse de Luxem- 
bourg, who persuaded him sometimes to exchange his cot- 
tage for a lodge in their park. “It was in this profound 
and delicious solitude,” to use his own words, “in the midst 
of woods and streams and choirs of birds of every kind, with 
the fragrance of the orange-flowers poured around me, that 
I composed in continual ecstasy the fifth book of Emilius.” 
He could write in peace, but publication was a difficulty. 
Troubles connected with the appearance of the New Heloisa 
prepared him to expect greater in connection with Emilius. 
Rousseau’s health was bad, and his temper was soured ; he 
had suffered from painful disease during a great portion of 
his life, and his sufferings had become aggravated and inces- 
sant during his residence at Montmorency. He was now in 
a state of continual alarm and suspicion; he thought that 
manuscripts and proofs were stolen from his table, and be- 
lieved they found their way into the hands of the Jesuits. 
Emilius was a long time in passing through the press ; the 
author was in a fever of misgiving, and accused first the 
Jesuits, then the Jansenists, then the Philosophers, of causing 
the delay. The Parliament of Paris seems to have played off 
each of these parties against the others whenever occasion 
offered ; Rousseau was no doubt identified in the popular 
view with the Philosophers, whom he suspected scarcely 
less than their opponents. Emilius at last appeared, in 
May, 1762; and on June 11th the Parliament ordered the 
burning of the book by the public executioner, and the 
arrest of the author. On the evening of the eighth, Madame 
de Luxembourg had received information of the proposed 
decree, and Rousseau, wakened at two in the morning, had 
been sent off with all haste on his way to Switzerland. 

The remainder of our story is short and sad; it is a 
distasteful task to multiply particulars of petty but galling 
persecutions, still more so to recount the dark suspicions 
which embittered the lot of the sufferer. The unha 
exile was tormented with the idea that he had left behind 
him in the capital a foul conspiracy, headed by men whom 
he had called his friends, to ruin him in life and blacken 
his memory after death. But he little anticipated the 
treatment that awaited him in the country of his birth. 
When, after a melancholy journey, he reached the territory 
of Canton Berne, he stopped his carriage, prostrated himself, 
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and kissed the ground, exclaiming, “ Heaven, the protector 
of virtue, I praise thee ; I touch a land of liberty!” Scarcely 
had he enjoyed the single thought of rest and security, 
before the news reached him that the Council of Geneva, 
his own city, had ordered not only Emilius, but the Social 
Contract, to be publicly burnt, and had issued a warrant for 
arresting him if he should set foot within the canton ; and 
this within nine days of the edict of Paris. Within a fort-— 
night, the senate of Berne ordered him to quit that canton 
in fifteen days. Compelled to flee from republican soil, 
Rousseau sought asylum under the wing of monarchy. He 
found shelter at Motiers, in the Val de Travers, in the 
territory of Neuchatel, which then belonged to Prussia. 
He wrote both to King Frederick, and to the Governor of 
Neuchatel, George Keith, Lord Marischal of Scotland, and 
elder brother of the more famous Field-Marshal Keith, in- 
forming them of the course he had taken, and craving pro- 
tection, which was readily granted. Frederick even sent 
orders to the governor that Rousseau’s wants were to be 
supplied to any moderate extent; but every intimation to 
this effect, though made in the most delicate form by 
Keith, who proved himself a firm and wise friend to the 
refugee, met the fate of similar offers, and was steadily re- 
pulsed. During the three years spent at Motiers, Rousseau 
replied to a windy specimen of ecclesiastical denunciation 
which had been hurled after him by the Archbishop of 
Paris, and met the arguments of his Genevese persecutors, 
especially as set forth in Tronchin’s Letters from the Coun- 
try, by his Letters from the Mountain. Though his retreat 
was so secluded, he was seldom free from visitors. Among 
their number was Boswell, whose Corsican fever was then 
at its height ; this no doubt gave him interest in Rousseau’s 
eyes, as he himself had just received from some Corsican 
leaders an earnest request that he would frame a code of 
laws for the island. Sometimes a stolid Swiss burgher came 
to look at the man whose presence had caused such com- 
motion in a quiet country; sometimes the guest was a 
young man professing discipleship, and desirous of learning 
carpentry, in imitation of Emilius. All were treated with 
marvellous patience by the lonely object of their curiosity, 
in whose imagination all were to be transformed in retro- 
spect into spies and plotters. It soon became apparent 
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that the goodwill of the King and the good offices of the 
Governor could not protect the stranger from persecution at 
the hands of their subjects. He was denounced as anti- 
christ from the village pulpit; he was suspected of witch- 
craft, and his botanizing excursions were connected in 
popular opinion with the search for noxious herbs. He 
was insulted when he went abroad, and an attempt was 
made to stone him in his house. Once more he fled; this 
time to the little island of St. Piérre, in the Lake of Bienne. 
Here he hoped to end his days in peace. There was but 
one house, and he and Theresa, with the steward and ser- 
vants, formed the whole population. He lookéd forward to 
employing himself most pleasantly in forming a “flora Petrin- 
sularis,” and describing every plant on the island. A little 
boat completed his happiness.* Unfortunately, he had over- 
looked the fact that the island belonged to Canton Berne ; 
of this he was painfully reminded by the abrupt repetition 
of the former notice to quit in fifteen days. In vain he 
represented that he was infirm and ill, that he could not 
travel in winter; he actually offered to live as a prisoner 
in any castle the state might appoint—a plaintive request 
from a man who describes himself in his petition as “a mi- 
serable invalid, worn down with weariness and misfortune, 
and having now no wish but to die in peace.” 

tousseau next started to go to Berlin, but with a sudden 
change of intention turned off at Strasburg, and made for 
England. He was accompanied from Paris by David Hume, 
who had some years before expressed through Keith his 
willingness to befriend him. Rousseau was received in 
London with much enthusiasm; but being impatient to 
leave the society of capitals, now more distasteful to him 
than ever, he was installed in a house at Wootton, in the 
Peak district of Derbyshire, belonging to Mr. Davenport, with 
whom he stipulated beforehand that he should be allowed 
to pay for his board and Theresa’s. Here he found himself 
in more absolute loneliness than he had ever known before : 
among a strange people, speaking a strange tongue, far from 
every familiar scene, he sunk into brooding melancholy. 
Here he began to write the Confessions, which were to be at 
once his own defence and his indictment against the world 


* See the charming description of his life on the island from the fifth of 
the Reveries : Morley, II. 108. 
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at large. The dark shadows thickened as he looked back 
upon the past, and his suspicions led him into positive 
delusion. Before he had been three months at Wootton, he 
charged Hume with being in collusion with that band of 
conspirators who were driving him from place to place, and 
whose triumph was now secured by his absolute misery, 
isolation and helplessness. Of the particulars of the rup- 
ture with Hume, which has become noteworthy among the 
quarrels of great men, we will say no more; but rather 
append Mr. Morley’s very just summary of the causes and 
characteristics of Rousseau’s mental derangement. 


“ Rousseau was born with an organization of extreme sensibi- 
lity. This predisposition was further deepened by the application 
in early youth of mental influences specially calculated to heighten 
juvenile sensibility. Corrective discipline from circumstance and 
from formal instruction was wholly absent, and thus the parti- 
cular excess in his temperament became ever more and more 
exaggerated, and encroached at a rate of geometrical progression 
upon all the rest of his impulses and faculties ; these, if he had 
been happily placed under some of the many forms of wholesome 
social pressure, would, on the contrary, have gradually reduced 
his sensibility to more normal proportion. When the vicious 
excess had decisively rooted itself in his character, he came to 
Paris, where it was irritated into further activity by the uncon- 
geniality of the surrounding medium. WHence the growth of a 
marked unsociality, taking literary form in the Discourses, and 
practical form in his retirement from the town. The slow depra- 
vation of the affective life was hastened by solitude, by sensuous 
expansion, by the long musings of literary composition. Harsh 
and unjust treatment, prolonged for many months, introduced a 
slight but genuinely misanthropic element of bitterness into what 
had hitherto been an excess of feeling about himself, rather than 
any positive feeling of hostility or suspicion about others. Finally 
and perhaps above all else, he was. the victim of tormenting 
bodily pain, and of sleeplessness which resulted from it. The 
agitation and excitement of the journey to England completed 
the sum of the conditions of disturbance ; and as soon as ever he 
was settled at*Wootton, and had leisure to brood over the inci- 
dents of the few weeks since his arrival in England, the disorder 
which had long been spreading through his impulses and affec- 
tions, suddenly, but by a most natural sequence, extended to the 
faculties of his intelligence, and he became the prey of delusion, 
a delusion which was not yet fixed, but which ultimately became 
BO, © 


* Morley, II. 298, 299. 
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The poor man now began to imagine that even in the 
solitude of Wootton he was beset by unseen spies. In a 
paroxysin of alarm he fled, leaving everything behind him. 
He was heard of first as being at Spalding, in Lincolnshire, 
then at Dover ; from the latter place he appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint a guard to escort him safely out of 
England. He managed, however, to get across to Calais, in 
May, 1767, and somewhat recovered his equanimity on find- 
ing himself again on the soil of France. But the edict for 
his arrest was still in force; under a disguised name he 
found an asylum upon one of the estates of the Marquis de 
Mirabeau, the father of a more famous son. His delusions 
returned, and he suspected the servants of being in the pay 
of Hume. Again he disappeared ; it seems that he tried to 
re-visit the old scenes at Chamberi, but he never got so far ; 
then he thought of returning to England. After many wan- 
derings, now impossible to trace, he made his way to Paris 
in 1770, and there spent eight years, unnoticed and almost 
unknown. Our knowledge of the obscure evening of his 
days is derived from Bernardin de St. Pierre, who visited him 
several times in 1772. We gain through him a glimpse of 
the old life on a fourth story, and days passed in music- 
copying varied by an occasional excursion to the suburbs. 
We see Rousseau as a quiet, grave old man, living con- 
tentedly with Theresa, a spinnet, a few pots of wild 
flowers and a canary—occasionally frequenting humble 
cafés, where the waiters look for his coming and greet him 
kindly—but with dark and solitary fits now and then, when 
he must be allowed to sit or walk alone and in silence. 
Before long his health began to give way entirely, and he 
could no longer support himself by copying. Poverty was 
pressing upon him, and he was once more induced to accept 
the offer of a home, this time at Ermenonville, some twenty 
miles from Paris. Of the months he spent there we know 
nothing, save that all his vague terrors returned upon him 
with appalling force. And there he died, on the second of 
July, 1778, whether by his own hand or not is still an open 
question. 

Rousseau was buried on a little island on a lake at 
Ermenonville, where poplars threw a melancholy shade. 
Sixteen years after, his remains were borne amid the accla- 
mations of the people he had loved, and not in vain, to that 
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church on which the Convention had caused to be inscribed 
the dedication, “Aux grands hommes la patrie reconnais- 
sante.” His form may still be seen among the figures on 
the pediment, and on his sarcophagus may be read the 
words, “Ici repose !homme de la nature et de la verité.” 
But his bones he there no longer: when, at the Restoration, 
the inscription on the frieze was erased, the ashes of Rous- 
seau and Voltaire were secretly removed, and their final 
resting-place is unknown. 
J. EDWIN ODGERS. 


IV.—RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 


LT Antechrist. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. 
Paris. 1873. 


THE vehement denunciations which greeted the first 
volume of M. Renan’s work have almost died away into 
whispers, and each succeeding part has been considered by 
its critics with less and less warmth of passion. Fewer 
people outside the number of professed historical and theo- 
logical students have read the later volumes than read the 
Vie de Jesus, but this alone does not account for the growth 
of a calmer feeling. A change has taken place in men’s 
views of the matters with which M. Renan deals, and of 
his position in regard to them, and this change has been 
wrought by him. Those who have read the Histoire des 
Origines du Christianisme, of which L’Antechrist is the 
fourth and penultimate volume, have insensibly absorbed 
and adopted much against which they were at first pre- 
judiced, so that at no future time will they be able to think 
of Jesus and the early founders of the Christian Church as 
they did before the study of this great work. They may 
not indeed even now give to the fourth Gospel the high 
historical value which M. Renan would claim for it; they 
may think that he too often states as though it were a fact 
that which is the merest hypothesis; but they see that, 
with whatever faults of detail, Jesus and his, companions, 
Paul, his friends and his traducers, once more live in these 
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pages, are not mere exaggerated shadows of the real men, or 
phantoms of the author's own imagination. And we under- 
stand the writer better, are more en rapport with him, so 
that we distinguish more easily than in the early days be- 
tween that which is indeed an essential part of his system 
and its mere accidents. It may also be the case that in 
M. Renan himself there is some slight change. Always 
religious, he was yet sometimes irreverent, allowing himself 
to use expressions which jarred on devout minds even 
amongst liberal thinkers of his own country. A tendency 
to epigram, after the manner of Voltaire or of Victor Hugo, 
has disappeared altogether, having grown less in each 
volume since the first, while the style remains as brilliant 
as ever. Whether we agree or disagree with all or any of 
the statements made in the Antichrist, it is impossible to 
find fault with the way in which the questions are posed, 

- A circumstance which has here and there lent a sombre- 
ness to the style, has also caused some facts to assume a 
certain lurid colour, even if they are not slightly, if invo- 
luntarily, distorted. By a strange and sad coincidence, the 
story of the siege of Jerusalem was written, or at least 
revised, during the siege of Paris; the strife of parties in 
Jerusalem was rendered more terribly real by the rise and 
repression of the Communal government. And as in the 
Gospel history the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem and 
of the end of the world are so coloured by the event which 
had actually taken place when the prophecies were recorded, 
that it is scarce possible now to distinguish between retro- 
spect and foreboding, fact and fancy, so might M. Renan’s 
words apply in some cases to either event—the fall of the 
city on which his intellect had dwelt so long, and that of 
the city which had been so long his home. It was ineyi- 
table that it should be so ; the coincidence is deeply affect- 
ing ; the parallel finds expression but seldom in words, and 
no doubt to some extent the more modern events illustrate 
the more ancient ; yet the cases are so different, that the 
proverb scarcely here applies, that “ history repeats itself ;” 
and we do not think that on the whole the siege of Jeru- 
salem and the factions of its defenders are made clearer by 
the comparison. We regret the modern allusions, if the 
book before us be considered simply as a work of art ; but 
if we think also of the artist, we cannot but feel we should 
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have esteemed him less had he wholly restrained his pa- 
triotic affections, aud written with the calm of one to whom 
the horrors of war were known only by imagination. 

The volume before us covers the time which elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of St. Paul at Rome and the end of the 
Jewish Revolution, A. D. 61—73, a period, in M. Renan’s 
opinion, “the most extraordinary in the whole development 
of Christianity, next to the three or four years of the public — 
life of Jesus. We shall here see, by a singular freak of that 
great unconscious artist who seems to preside over the seem- 
ing caprice of history, Jesus and Nero, the Christ and the 
Antichrist opposed, confronted with each other, if I may say 
so, like heaven and hell.”* This bizarre contrast has struck 
M. Renan’s fancy, and has induced him to rate the im- 
portance of the period somewhat too highly. It is true 
that persecution welded the atoms of the Church more 
closely into a solid mass; it is true that the destruction of 
the Temple hastened the severance between Christianity 
and Judaism ; but the years in question added to the Chris- 
tian faith only quite separable accidents. They added the 
belief in an Antichrist, and all those vague and mysterious 
theories, scarcely to be called beliefs, which bear the names 
Chilastic or Millennarian. But these have at no time 
deeply influenced more than a section of the Church; and the 
doctrines, if they can be so called, have been in a state 
of incessant change; while Antichrist has been scarcely 
more than a convenient nickname in each age for the person 
whom the Church most hated. The time cannot compare 
in importance with that of the dispersion after the death of 
Stephen, nor with that of Paul’s active labours; the pic- 
tures presented to us are more grotesque, the problems are 
more of the nature of riddles. It may be that this is all 
M. Renan means by the word “ extraordinaire,” though he 
seems to attribute so vast an importance to the period. At 
any rate, the labour has not been misspent which will render 
still more ridiculous in future all prophetic interpretations 
of the book of the Revelation. 

The principal documents on which the present volume is 
based are four Epistles which bear the name of Paul,—those 
to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, and the short 
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letter to Philemon,—the Epistle to the Hebrews, those 
which bear the names of Peter and James, and the Apoca- 
lypse, among canonical writings. None of the Epistles of 
St. Paul here mentioned are of so unquestioned authenti- 
city as some others which bear his name; but M. Renan is 
on the whole conservative. He accepts as authentic works 
the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians; he is far 
from rejecting the two others as such—from placing them 
on the same level as the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
which he considers certainly apocryphal. Of the Epistles 
attributed to Peter, he thinks the first authentic, the second 
spurious, as indeed do almost all critics, and he considers 
that the Epistle of St. James is also authentic. He is in- 
clined to ascribe the Epistle to the Hebrews to Barnabas, 
whose part in the establishment of Christianity was very 
important in M. Renan’s view, as will be remembered by 
readers of the former portions of this work. It cannot, 
however, be said that the argument on this point is strong. 

“The attribution” of the Epistle “to Barnabas” has “the 
most probability. It‘has on its side the authority of Ter- 
tullian” (he speaks of “ Barneabee titulus ad Hebreeos,” the 
Epistle called of St. Barnabas being a manifestly spurious 
work, written not earlier than 110 A.D.), “who mentions 
it as a known fact. It has on its side, above all, the cir- 
cumstance that no single special feature presented by the 
Epistle contradicts such an hypothesis. Barnabas was an 
Hellenist of Cyprus, at once connected with yet indepen- 
dent of Paul. Barnabas was known and esteemed by all. 
And on this hypothesis we can understand how the Epistle 
was attributed to Paul ; for it was ever the fate of Barnabas 
to be lost, as it were, in the rays of glory which proceeded 
from the great apostle; and if Barnabas composed any 
writing, as appears very probable, it is natural to search 
among the works of Paul for pages which Barnabas really 
wrote.’ * The matter is of no great importance ; the work 
in question is almost universally admitted not to be an 
Epistle of Paul; it is allowed by all to have great value in 
enabling us to understand the growing beliefs of the Church ; 
but if it were important, M. Renan would not convince by 
his negative arguments. The passage quoted is a specimen 
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of the way in which he builds a fancy into a fact when 
trifles are concerned, and, till we know him well, thus 
weakens our trust in him in regard to weightier matters. 
The cardinal writing on which this volume is based is, 
however, the Apocalypse, and to this has been given by our 
author an amount of labour gracefully veiled, but not con- 
cealed, by the perfection and simplicity of the style in 
which he gives us the result of his toil. This is a some- 
what curious compromise between the two apparently irre- 
concilable opinions that the Apocalypse is and is not the 
work of the apostle John. We can only give in his own 
words the conclusion of his own most ingenious argument : 


“The reasons therefore which induce us to attribute the Apo- 
calypse to the apostle John remain very strong, and I think that 
all who read my book will be struck with the way in which, on 
this hypothesis, everything is explained and connected. But in 
a world where ideas with regard to literary property were so dif- 
ferent to those which now obtain, a work may belong to an author 
in various ways. We may indeed doubt whether the apostle John 
wrote with his own hand this manifesto of the year 69. It is 
enough for our thesis that he was cognizant of it, and that, having 
approved it, he allowed it to be circulated under his name.”* 


This, thinks M. Renan, gets rid of all those difficulties 
which are presented to us by, for instance, the unlikelihood 
that one who had known Jesus as his familiar friend should 
represent himself as falling at the feet of the same Jesus, 
when he saw him in his vision, “as one dead.” For our- 
selves, we do not see the difficulties in so strong a light as 
M. Renan. His arguments appear to us much more forcible 
for the actual authorship of the apostle John, than for that 
of any scribe or follower. 

The writings beyond the canonical Scriptures which have 
served in a degree as authorities, are the first Epistle of 
Clement of Rome, and the writings of Josephus and Tacitus. 

M. Renan has never more carefully employed his great 
historical power than in his careful study of the character 
of Nero; and in an age which has seen so many attempts 
to defend traditional scoundrels, it is pleasant to find that 
no quarter is given to this strange and portentous being. 
He is, however, not divested of all human traits, and the 
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influences are carefully traced for us which made him what 
he was. If, in the Vie de Jesus, M. Renan set himself to 
shew that the Christ was the product of his age, as other 
men are, though in him there dwelt also a peculiar measure 
of that character and spirit which men call divine, so is he 
careful to explain that the Antichrist was the outcome of 
the baser part of the Roman world, though in him was spe- 
cially incarnate the spirit which, for want of a better name, 
is called devilish. He sketches in a few powerful words 
what Nero was at the time St. Paul entered Rome as a pri- 
soner who had appealed to Ceesar. 


“Nero was entering his twenty-fourth year. The head of 
this unfortunate young man, who at the age of seventeen had 
been placed by an infamous mother at the head of the world, 
was now fairly turned, though signs of this had long caused dis- 
quiet to those who knew him. His was a mind inordinately 
theatrical ; a disposition evil, hypocritical, trifling and vain, an 
incredible compound of perverted intellect, profound wickedness, 
cruel and crafty selfishness, refined and unexpected subtleties. 
Yet peculiar circumstances were needed to make him into a mon- 
ster who has no successor in history, and to whom we can find 
anything analogous only in the pathologic annals of the scaffold. 
The school of crime in which he: had grown to manhood, the 
execrable influence of his mother, the compulsion laid on him 
by this abominable woman almost to make his entry into life 
through the slaughter of his kin, soon made him regard the 
world as a horrible comedy, in which he was the chief player. 
At the time at which we have arrived, he had withdrawn himself 
wholly from his philosophic masters ; he had killed almost all 
his relatives, brought into fashion the most shameful follies ; fol- 
lowing his example, a part of Roman society had sunk to the 
last depths of degradation.’* 


In a society which makes a Nero possible, there are not 
only always a few righteous men—the writer in Genesis 
has surely overdrawn his fancy picture of the corrupt city 
in which were not even five—but there arise after awhile 
the elements of a reaction in the very foundations of the 
society itself. Men become tired of their own utter de- 
pravity, and there wakes in them a sacred loathing of self. 
It was from such a feeling that sprung the revolt against 
the crimes which disgraced the early settlements in Western 
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America ; it was such a feeling which brought about the 
fall of Robespierre, and the sudden cessation of the deluge 
of blood in the dark days of the Terror. And the religion 
of Rome was tolerant ; there at any rate was no objection 
made to a setter forth of new gods. Thus when Paul, in an 
easy, almost nominal, imprisonment,—for the charges against 
him, however grave in Syria, could scarcely have been 
counted very serious at Rome,—preached the religion of - 
Jesus, the gospel had remarkable success. The Roman 
women were naturally they who had kept alive some flame 
of chastity, and they were attracted by the same quality 
among the faithful; but also among those in the very focus 
of corruption, some of Czesar’s household were found to 
welcome the good tidings. It is by no means clear that 
these were only slaves and freedmen; but if so, among 
these last were men of influence and importance. 


“Few years in the life of the apostle,” says M. Renan, “were 
happier than these. Great consolations came to him from time 
to time ; he had nothing to fear from the ill-will of the Jews. 
The poor lodging of the prisoner was the centre of an extraor- 
dinary activity. The follies of profane Rome, its spectacles, its 
scandals, its crimes, the ignominy of Tigellinus, the courage of 
Thraseas, the horrible fate of the virtuous Octavia, the death of 
Pallas, touched but little our pious illuminati. ‘The form of 
this world passes away,’ they said. The grand image of a divine 
future made them close their eyes to the mud saturated with 
gore in which their feet were plunged.”* 


His only real trouble came from those of the circumcision, 
who never ceased to asperse him, his doctrines and his acts, 
against whom he writes (in the Epistle to the Philippians) 
with all his force and more than his usual bitterness. But 
a change was taking place in his opinions, naturally and 
insensibly. He had not known Jesus in the flesh ; he could 
not recal the Man of Nazareth to his memory, who should 
confront with his simple and perfect humanity the mental 
image of the divine Christ with whom he ever more and 
more identified Jesus; “who made himself obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Therefore hath God 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
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bow of things in heaven, and in earth and under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii, 8—J1). 


“ Jesus, as we see, grew greater from hour to hour in the mind 
of Paul. If Paul does not as yet admit Ins complete equality 
with God the Father, he believes in his divinity, and presents 
to us his whole earthly life as the execution of a divine plan, 
realized by an incarnation. Imprisonment worked on him the 
etfect which it ordinarily produces on strong natures. It excited 
him, and produced a revolution at once vivid and deep in his 
ideas,””* 


It would be pleasant to believe that the attempts to smooth 
over the opposition between Peter and Paul, which we find 
in the Acts of the Apostles and in the so-called Second 
Epistle of Peter, had their foundation in a reconciliation of 
the two great apostles ; still more pleasant to believe that 
this reconciliation made the differences for which they had 
contended seem as nothing in the light of their approaching 
and joint martyrdom. M. Renan allows himself thus to hope, 
in spite of the vehement opposition which existed between 
the parties at the time that the Apocalypse was written. He 
has no doubt that Peter came to Rome, and that at Rome 
he died. His reasons are given in an Appendix which is 
of great interest, and are not without weight ; but the argu- 
ment in the text, which has evidently had most to do with 
his own opinion, is the very characteristic one: “ It is quite 
certain that Peter died as a martyr; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he was martyred elsewhere than at Rome.”+ 

To discuss the question of Peter's residence, bishoprie 
and death at Rome, would clearly be beyond our limits ; we 
can only refer our readers to M. Renan’s Appendix on the 
one hand, and to the concluding chapter of the first part of 
Baur’s Paulus on the other. It can only be discussed wholly 
without passion when men admit that whether Peter was 
or was not at Rome matters nothing to us who reject the 
Papacy on quite other than historical grounds, and regard 
it as a merely antiquarian question, like Professor Max 
Miiller’s investigation into the assertion that the Jews 
worked as slaves at Marazion. It is curious how the vehe- 
ment desire to shew that Peter was not at Rome blinds even 
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men otherwise impartial and critical, to obvious facts. 
There can, we suppose, be now no doubt whatever that, as 
M. Renan says, Babylon came to be the mystic name for 
Rome so soon as Nero’s enormities reached their height ; 
that in the Apocalypse Babylon is Rome, and so also in the 
first Epistle of Peter, whether really written at Rome and 
by Peter or not. Yet the late Dean Milman wrote of the 
words, “The Church that is at Babylon saluteth you” — 
(1 Pet. v. 13): “Nothing but the stubborn obstinacy of con- 
troversy could have thrown doubt on the date of the first 
Epistle of St. Peter. It is not certain whether the city 
(Babylon) was then entirely destroyed, but in fact the name 
was extended to the whole province.” But, as M. Renan 
objects, “ Christianity in the first century was not at all 
extended towards Babylonia. A few years before this date 
the Jews had been expelled from Babylon, and had even 
been obliged to abandon Seleucia and Ctesiphon for Nehar- 
dea and Nisibis.”* . 

About the martyrdom of Paul, however, there can be no 
real doubt; the matter that needs explanation, but does 
not easily find it, is the way in which the rapid change took 
place between Rome’s contemptuous tolerance of the new 
superstition and the fierce persecution which so soon fell 
on the Christians. Perhaps no adverse rumour is ever sus- 
ceptible of explanation, nor can be traced; but only, as 
A. H. Clough said, there 


“Circulates in some great city crowd 
A rumour changeful, vague, importunate and loud, 
From no determined centre, or of fact 
Or authorship exact, 
Which no man can deny 
Nor verify.” a 
Thus spread the tales of Christian atrocity, in part arising 
from the opprobrium which attaches to all mystery, in part 
from a mere misunderstanding of the metaphorical terms 
in which were couched the technicalities of their holiest 
rite. Caricature then, as now, played its part in rousing 
men’s baser passions ; the walls of the city then, as now, 
gave utterance to expressions which the mouth would scarce 
venture to frame. A crucifix formed in ridicule of the ago- 
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nizing Jesus, and other ribaldry of the same sort, has been 
preserved to us by a strange caprice of time. It was then 
that the Church clung yet more firmly to the faith that the 
Lord was at hand. She would not rebel against the civil 
government till Jesus came again, this time to assume his 
power ; and Paul reminded his children in the faith that 
even a Nero as ruler deserved as well as demanded sub- 
mission. 

While Paul was elaborating his system of Christian faith 
and waiting for his release, James dying at Jerusalem was 
unconsciously detaching more and more the new religion 
from the old, so that when the old Judaism fell with the 
city which had been its shrine, the new doctrine of Paul 
should come before the world as the true and living Chris- 
tianity. The release of this second founder of Christianity 
was soon to take place, but not as he had anticipated. The 
end of the age came indeed in fire and in blood, but in them 
were revealed, not the Christ, but the Antichrist. Nero 
had gone by this time simply mad, and the Roman world 
which followed his frenzies almost seemed to prove that 
insanity may be contagious. We cannot quote any part of 
the chapters in which his follies are described and, as far 
as may be, explained ; they are a psychological study of the 
highest power. M. Renan shews that while the re-construc- 
tion of Rome had become with him a fixed idea, scarcely 
less fixed had become that of burning the city that a new 
one might rise from its ashes. It can never be known 
whether the conflagration which actually occurred was a 
mere coincidence with his desires, or whether it was another 
of those many instances in which royal wishes are taken 
as royal commands by subservient followers. That Nero 
himself fired the city is impossible, since he was at Antium, 
and only re-entered Rome when the fire was attacking his 
own palace. So also it was a legend, but drawing colour 
from his after-behaviour, that he sung of Troy, lyre in hand, 
as he walked over the almost blazing piles. Yet when it 
was seen that he at once seized on vacant spaces which he 
had long coveted,—when the fire, seemingly extinguished, 
burst out afresh in more than one place,—when his plans for 
the re-construction of the city were furthered by what had 
taken place,—the minds and even the tongues of men fixed 
on him the suspicion, never to be effaced, that he was not 
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wholly innocent of the gigantic crime. It was then that, 
to thrust the odium from himself, he accused the Christians 
of having fired Rome. 

M. Renan’s theory to account for the accusation itself, 
and for its immediate acceptance, is ingenious. He thinks 
that their constant prophecies of the end of the world in fire 
might have already excited some suspicions ; the mind of 
Nero was turning more and more towards the Kast and a~ 
rule at Jerusalem, if the West at last became weary of his 
evil madness. He had many Jewish intimates about his 
household ; his favourite actor was a Jew. Thereupon we 
get M. Renan’s great delight, an hypothesis which he con- 
siders “plausible,” into which we need not follow him ; for 
the fact is certain; to account for the fact, as impossible as 
it is useless. Yet any one may read with interest his argu- 
ments, sure that mere ingenuity is reserved for points of no 
great importance, but real and careful investigation will be 
given to weightier matters. 

There is no need here to dwell on the tortures to which 
the Christians were subjected. It is well known they were 
exposed to beasts in the arena, and figured also in the 
shameful shows which formed the delight of the Roman 
rabble. M. Renan has dwelt on them, and has been accused 
in no measured terms by some of his critics for having done 
so. We are bound to say we think it was his plain duty, 
in writing history, not to shrink from words and facts, how- 
ever unpleasant and unseemly. He has spared no detail, 
but he has exaggerated none ; has told nothing for the sake 
of the telling; and only when the whole hideous story of 
the Christian martyrs is before us, do we rightly understand 
what those martyrs were, how sublime in their purity, how 
noble in their faith. He has not written for boys and girls ; 
but those who ought to read his pages at all will find no 
needless detail. 

In these terrible days, July, August, 64, M. Renan places 
the deaths of Peter and Paul. Fully admitting the mystery 
and legend which surround them, he yet attributes truth to 
the legends of the manner of their deaths, and even gives 
some credit to the old tradition which brings John also to 
Rome, and plunges him into, or at least prepares-for him, a 
caldron of boiling oil in the place where 200 years later 
stood the Latin Gate. 
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“John appears to have suffered for the name of Jesus. We 
are inclined to believe that he was a witness, and up to a certain 
point a victim of the bloody episode to which the Apocalypse 
owes its origin. The Apocalypse is for us the horrified ery of a 
witness, who has lived in Babylon, who has known the Beast, 
who has seen the bloody corpses of his martyred brethren, who 
has himself suffered the stress of death. The wretches condemned 
to serve as living torches would have been previously plunged 
into oil or inflammable substance, not boiling, it is true. John 
was perhaps doomed to the same punishment as his brethren, 
and destined to light up on the evening of the féte the suburb 
where was the Latin Way, and some mere chance may have saved 
hinge 


The first French Revolution knew too many such strange 
hazards to make this guess improbable, though again it is 
but an “hypothesis.” 

The circumstances which led to the rising of the Jews in 
Judza, the massacres in Syria and in Egypt, the expedition 
of Vespasian against the Holy Land, the flight of the Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem to Pella, together with the effect of all 
these things on the outward status of Christianity and its 
inner doctrine, are well and clearly summarized in these 
pages ; but we must pass them over. We trust M. Renan 
so thoroughly when he is on firm historical ground, that we 
need only point our readers to these excellent chapters. So 
also must we pass a good resumé of the Epistle to the He- 
brews in its bearing on the events so lately described. We 
pass to the careful chapter on the death of Nero, and must 
find room for the powerful conclusion of the tale of the 
well-known tragedy. 

“Thus perished at the age of thirty-one, after having reigned 
thirteen years and eight months, the sovereign, not the most mad 
nor the most wicked, but the vainest and most ridiculous, whom 
the chance of events has ever elevated to the highest historic 
stagés..... This poor young man, intoxicated with base litera- 
ture, made giddy by false oratory, was far from being destitute 
of all talent, of all honour..... Most to blame in all (his follies) 
was the people greedy of pleasure, who demanded first of all that 
their sovereign should find them amusement, and also the false 
taste of the age, which had inverted all degrees of greatness, and 
set too high the renown of letters. The danger of a literary 
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education is to inspire an immoderate desire of glory, without 
always giving that moral seriousness which defines what true 
glory is. It was decreed that a disposition vain and subtle, aiming 
at what was vast and infinite, but devoid of judgment, should 
suffer deplorable shipwreck. Even his better qualities, such ag 
his dislike to war, became disastrous, in that they left him only 
a taste for ways in which to shine which should not have been 
his. It is not well that any short of a Marcus Aurelius should _ 
be too much above the prejudices of his caste and station. A 
prince is a soldier ; a great prince can and should protect letters ; 
he should not be a literary man. Augustus, Louis XIV., pre- 
siding over a brilliant development of intellect, are, next to intel- 
lectual cities like Athens and Florence, the fairest spectacle which 
history can shew ; Nero, Chilperic, King Louis of Bavaria, are 
caricatures. In the case of Nero, the hugeness of the imperial 
power, and the cruelty of Roman manners, caused the caricature 
to be sketched in lines of blood. 

“Tt is often said, to shew the hopeless immorality of mobs, 
that, Nero was in some respects popular. The fact is, that there 
were in regard to him two opposing currents of opinion. All 
that was serious and honourable detested him; the men of the 
baser sort loved him ; some ignorantly, and from that vague sen- 
timent which leads the poor plebeian to love his prince ; others 
because he intoxicated them with fetes. During these fétes he 
was seen mixing in the crowd, dining, eating in the theatre, in 
the midst of the very scum of the people. Moreover, he hated 
the Senate, the Roman nobles, whose character was so rugged, so 
little popular. The hard livers who surrounded him were at 
least amiable and polished. The soldiers of his guard always 
preserved their affection for him. His tomb was long found 
adorned with fresh flowers, and his images were placed on the 
Rostra by unknown hands. . The origin of Otho’s fortunes was 
that he had been his confidential friend, and that he imitated 
him. Vitellius, in order to gain acceptance at Rome, openly 
affected to take Nero as his model, and to follow his maxims of 
government. Thirty or forty years afterwards, every one hoped 
that he was still alive and wished for his return.” * 


We have quoted this passage at length because the state 
of things described in it is, in M. Renan’s system, the key 
to the Apocalypse. In January of the year 69, this strange 
work appeared, which, like the prophetic roll of old, was 
“full of lamentations and mourning and woe,” and agreed 
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only too well with the strange terrors and superstitions 
which beset the minds of men. Not only was the spiri- 
tual world strangely disturbed, but the material globe also 
seemed to give the lie to all the words which had been 
spoken of its stability ; and, as Mr. Buckle long since pointed 
out, among the exciting causes of superstition, the most 
prominent are earthquakes and other volcanic phenomena ; 
“the countries where they are frequent, such as Naples and 
Central America, have superstition as an endemic complaint, 
and the same may be said of those centuries in which they 
rage with peculiar violence.”* It was in such a time of 
expectation of the supernatural, and when men were already 
looking for the return of Jesus from heaven, who, having 
died, was believed alive, that Nero also was expected, alike 
by friends and foes, once more to appear on earth, an incar- 
nation of evil to those whom he had slain. And, in fact, as 
there were false Christs, so were there false Neros, one of 
whom, appearing in Asia, endeavoured, or was thought to 
have endeavoured, to force the Christians to pay homage to 
the statue of Nero, and whose money, then stamped with 
the mark of the Beast, caused them the most painful seru- 
ples. In this very month (January, 69) the German legions 
proclaimed Vitellius on the 2nd; on the 10th, Galba adopted 
Piso ; on the 15th, Otho was proclaimed at Rome ; there 
were for some hours three emperors, till in the evening 
Galba was killed. Might not Rome be trembling to its fall ? 
At any rate if Nero came again, and Christ would certainly 
appear, here was the great conflict between the powers 
of God and of Satan. 

All that is here said of Apocalyptic writings in general, 
and the peculiar form of this one—of the writer, and of 
Patmos, the place of his vision—is worth careful study : we 
can only dwell on some of the points of greatest interest in 
the interpretation of the treatise itself, whose intention is 
briefly summed up by M. Renan as designed “to enlighten 
the conscience of the faithful in the crisis through which 
they were passing, to reveal the meaning of a political situ- 
ation which troubled the firmest minds, and above all to 
reassure them about the fate of their brethren already 
slain.” 
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Those who have followed M. Renan’s train of thought 
and argument in his St. Paul, or indeed the results of 
modern criticism in general on the relations of Paul and 
the Twelve, will be prepared to agree with the discovery of 
the many allusions to Pauline practice and doctrine in the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches which form the prelude to the 
Revelation. We regard the point as proved; and if the 
Apocalypse was indeed written by John, if John were 
indeed in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of the two 
great apostles, the virulent rancour with which Paul is 
here pursued would seem to contradict the hope that the 
leaders of the hostile parties had been reconciled in death. 
It is here declared to be to the praise of the church of 
Ephesus that it has “tried them which say they are apos- 
tles and are not, and has found them liars,” and hates “the 
deeds of the Nicolaitanes ;’ Smyrna has rejected “ the blas- 
phemy of them which say they are Jews and are not, but 
are the synagogue of Satan.” But Pergamos needs swift 
repentance, because there are in her those “that hold the 
doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balac to cast a stumbling- 
block before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication,’ and because she has , 
also “them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitanes.” And 
so to other churches also the seer pours a flood of invective, 
and varying nicknames on Paul and his partizans, misre- 
presenting, it must be wilfully, his teaching, with the true 
venom of a religious controversialist in all time. 

Probably no careful reader of the Apocalypse has ever 
had much doubt about the meaning of the opening of the 
Revelation, properly so called, which begins after the Epis- 
tles to the churches. The enthronization of the Lamb, to 
whom all nature and all humanity pay adoration, is followed 
by the plagues, then actually in operation on earth, which 
heralded the returning Messiah. But he who is coming 
ever waits—and waits. “The fundamental idea of the poem 
is to shew the great Judgment incessantly adjourned, at the 
moment when it would seem it must take place.”* It is not 
till we reach the eleventh chapter that we find any pro- 
phetic speculations on the future, or anything which is not, 
with patience, explicable by facts which were then taking 
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place ; but in that chapter we come on the famous descrip- 
tion of the “two witnesses.” The regards of the seer turn 
to Jerusalem, which should soon be given to the Gentiles ; 
though “to see this in the early months of 69 does not need 
any great effort of prophecy.’* The Temple itself, however, 
will be preserved, and Jerusalem, with the world, will last 
yet three years and a half before the coming of the last day. 
Before this, the “two witnesses” will prophesy and suffer 
martyrdom, “and their dead bodies shall lie in the street of 
the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where also our Lord was crucified” (Rev. xi. 8). It was a 
favourite idea that any great day, the last especially, would 
be preceded by an appearance of Enoch and Elias, or Moses 
and Elias, or Jeremiah, or with the powers of these old pro- 
phets. 


“Our author seems to conceive of these two witnesses as two 
important personages of the church at Jerusalem, two apostles of 
great sanctity, who shall be slain, then rise again, and ascend to 
heaven, like Elias and Jesus. It is not impossible that the vision 
has at first a retrospective value, and is related to the murder of 
the two James’s, especially to the death of James the Lord’s 
. brother, which was considered by many in Jerusalem as a public 
misfortune, a fatal event and a sign of the times. Perhaps, too, 
one of these preachers of penitence is John the Baptist ; the other, 
Jesus. There was a general persuasion among the Christians that 
the end would not be till the Jews were converted, which per- 
suasion we find also shared by St. Paul.” + 


But once again before the end comes a woman (the 
Israelite church), “big with the Messianic ideal,” appears 
in heaven, before whom rises a red dragon to devour the 
child to which she shall give birth. The dragon is Satan, 
under the figure of the Roman empire ; “the seven crowned 
heads are the seven Czesars, who have reigned up to the 
time when the author wrote,—Julius Cesar (always 
counted by Josephus as an emperor), Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba; the ten horns are the ten 
proconsuls who govern the provinces.”{ The woman seeks 
and finds refuge in the wilderness (Pella), while the child 
(Jesus) is “caught up unto God and to his throne” (Rev. 
xi 5). Then out of the sea rises another Beast, or rather 
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another incarnation of the same, about which there ought 
never to have been a doubt, had not controversialists wanted 
evil names to fling at their foes. Details may be difficult, 
but on the general question that this Beast is the power of 
imperial Rome, no sane critic can entertain the slightest 
hesitation. On details we find much valuable disquisition, 
nor need we doubt to follow M. Renan’s conclusions that 
the blasphemous name on each horn is Y<Bacrds, or Augus- 
tus ; that the head wounded to death, but whose wound is 
healed, was Nero, recently overthrown, but, as was supposed, 
miraculously saved from death. The adoration of the Beast, 
the anti-christian parallel to the adoration of the Lamb, 
was the cultus of Rome and of Augustus. We are thankful 
indeed to M. Renan that he spares us a list of the interpre- 
tations which have been given to the famous number 666, 
or, according to a variation mentioned by Irenzeus, 616 ; 
but simply shews that Népwy Kaicap, written in Hebrew, 
agrees with the one version of the number, and “ Nero 
Cesar,’ also written in Hebrew, with the other. <A far 
greater difficulty is the second Beast, who has the power of 
the first, and causes men to worship the image of the first. 
In him, M. Renan thinks he finds “some Ephesian impos- 
tor, a partizan of Nero, perhaps an agent of the false Nero, 
or even the false Nero himself.”* But he honestly con- 
fesses that it remains for him and for us an unsolved enigma. 
Another riddle which he also gives up is the name.“ Arma- 
geddon ;” though does he not really solve it in a hint sug- 
gested in a note,+ that many historical battles of Palestine 
took place near Megiddo ? And does it therefore mean more 
than “the great battle-field” ? 

We are happily spared a recapitulation of the nonsense 
which has been written about Papal Rome under the name 
of the “great whore ;” indeed, nothing is more characteristic 
of our author than the way in which he sticks to his own 
business, and pays no attention whatever to the merely 
foolish pretensions of those who can teach him nothing. 
But he goes into many explanatory details of the highest 
value in ‘regard to imperial Rome, and paints with a master’s 
hand the true outline of the historical facts which are here 
distorted by the blaze of light which struck on the apIETE HAS 
vision of the seer. 
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We trust M. Renan may after a while be found to have 
done much to rescue this book from the discredit into which 
it has fallen. So long as there is danger that the ignorant 
and uneducated will endeavour to construct from it a scheme 
of the still distant future, and dream of a millennium rather 
than work the work given them to do, it is well that the 
Apocalypse should be but little read, and that it should 
form a very rare ingredient in the services of any Christian 
church. But when once the anticipated fall of Rome takes 
its place with Isaiah’s triumphant strain over fallen Babylon, 
as solely concerned with the past, when the hopes of the 
future written in the Revelation are recognized as a beautiful 
dream impossible of realization, and, if possible, undesirable, 
—its poetry, its wealth of symbolism and its spiritual adapta- 
bility may once more delight those who will search the 
strains of the last Hebrew prophet, who is also the most 
Jewish of all Jews. For the distinction between Jews and 
Gentiles will continue, according to the seer, even in the 
kingdom of God; the Messiah is the Jewish Messiah; the 
superiority of the chosen race is asserted at every turn. 


“ All this,” says M. Renan, when he has enumerated the 
special characteristics of the Apocalypse, “all this is at a great 
distance from the Gospel of Jesus. The author is too impas- 
sioned ; he sees all things as through the veil of an ensanguined 
apoplexy, or by the light of a conflagration. In Paris, on the 
25th of May, 1871, the flames were not the saddest sight, but 
rather the general colour of the city, when seen from any ele- 
vated point, an unnatural yellow tint, a dull pale glow. Such 
is the light with which our author colours his vision. Nothing 
can less resemble the pure sunlight of Galilee. We now see 
that not the apocalyptic style, any more than the epistolary style, 
will be the literary form which will convert the world. Those 
little collections of sentences and parables, which exact tradi- 
tionists disdain, those aids to memory, in which the less in- 
structed and the less well-informed laid up for their own personal 
use what they knew of the acts and words of Jesus, are destined 
to be the study and the charm of future times. The simple outline 
of the anecdotal life of Jesus is manifestly of greater value to 
enchant the world, than the toilsome heap of apocalyptic sym- 
bols, and the touching exhortations of apostolic letters. So true 
it is that Jesus, Jesus only, has ever the grand, triumphant, 
decisive part, in the mysterious work of Christian growth. Each 
book, each Christian institution, is valuable in exact proportion 
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to what it contains of Jesus. The Synoptic Gospels, where Jesus 
is all, and of which we may say he is in a sense the true author, 
will be before all others the Christian, the eternal book.’’* 


« We will not follow M. Renan into his admirable histori- 
cal summary of the fall of Jerusalem, and the development 
of the Church when finally detached from the dead corpse 
of its mother. He is here on firm historic soil, and is always 
there a safe guide. And lessening space warns us to break 
off. We have endeavoured to give a sketch of this valuable 
book, not at all as sparing our readers the labour of reading 
it for themselves, which indeed has been to ourselves “a 
labour we delight in,” but to afford them the same aid before 
entering on the work that a map gives to a traveller before 
he begins his tour. 

To sum up all, we waquld only say that, while we are 
startled now and then at the number of times the word 
“hypothése” occurs in M. Renan’s pages, and at the daring 
way his fancy bridges here and there the gaps between his 
facts, each succeeding volume of his work, and this above 
all, has increased our sense of his value as an interpreter, 
and, with reservations, as a guide through the difficult his- 
torical period and difficult writings in which his course has 
lain. 

C. Kn@an PAUL. 


V.—CHRISTIAN PANTHEISM. 


The Mystery of Matter, and other Essays. By J. Allanson 
Picton. London: Macmillan and Co. 1873. 


Never probably during the whole career of Christian 
theology has it encountered more serious intellectual embar- 
rassments than those which now beset it. The troubles 
occasioned a few generations ago by the disclosures of astro- 
nomy and geology, and by critical attacks on the plenary 
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inspiration of the Bible, in no way wounded any vital and 
essential portion of the Christian faith. Such destructive 
criticisms were the necessary and wholesome retribution 
which followed upon a previous declension in Christian 
ideas and convictions ; and if they shocked and ruptured 
many erroneous beliefs, to which long association with truth 
had lent a noxious vitality, they at the same time have con- 
duced to the outburst of new life and organizing energy at 
the natural centre of spiritual power and insight, and have 
led to the study of theology on sounder principles and by a 
more appropriate method. It was quite foreign to the ori- 
ginal genius and spirit of Christianity to make external 
evidences its court of ultimate appeal, to base its grand 
conceptions of God and human destiny upon such precarious 
foundations as miracle and prophecy. Signs and wonders 
have always been regarded as secondary and accidental evi- 
dence with the great masters of religious truth. Such 
teachers, however indisposed to exclude the miraculous, 
have constantly proclaimed that their inspiration and their 
credentials spring from an unmistakeable incoming of light 
and consolation inwardly received from the Unseen and the 
Eternal. Hence arises a natural and fundamental alliance 
between Christianity and an Intuitional Philosophy ; and 
the eighteenth century liaison between Sensationalism and 
Theology was only rendered possible when the latter had 
sunk so low as to make the profoundest truths of spiritual 
discernment dependent for their authenticity upon the pre- 
sence or absence of some supposed anomalous facts in nature 
and in history. Deism declined to recognize these asserted 
anomalies, and sought instead to find in the normal pheno- 
mena of the external world adequate proof of the fundamen- 
tal truths of religion. The Freethinkers gallantly inaugu- 
rated that assault upon the “Evidences” which has never 
slackened or receded, though it has now passed from the 
hands of foreign invaders, and has assumed the character of 
an intestinal strife within the recognized Christian realm. 
The Deists, however, were not equally successful in deriving 
from external sources such warm, living faith in God and 
Providence and Immortality as the human heart desiderates. 
In spite of its degradation and its false theory and methods, 
Christianity kindled hopes and trusts of a glow and a reality 
far exceeding aught that Freethinking could achieve. The 
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contending parties were thus each in part victorious, each 
on the whole dissatisfied. With the nineteenth century 
came new light and a dawning reconciliation. Feeling the ° 
weakness of the buttresses behind which they had been 
wont to shelter themselves, theologians began with slowness 
and hesitation to partially evacuate the fortresses which 
Paley and Butler had so laboriously erectéd, and by the 
light of a revived Intuitionalism, which was simultaneously 
appearing, to erect a new Theodicy, to appeal to internal 
and spiritual evidence, inferring from reason the necessary 
existence of an Intelligent Will as the cause of phenomena, 
from the facts of ethics the living presence of a Lawgiver 
and Judge, and, from the felt response to human prayers 
and aspirations, the sympathetic influence of an unseen 
Friend and loving Father. From this time forth, Christian 
preaching and Christian literature exhibit an incessant con- 
flict between immediate Faith and traditional Dogma, the 
majority still insisting on the miraculous as the essential 
feature in Christianity, while a young and vigorous minority 
proclaim the all-sufficient value of the living testimony of 
the reason, the conscience and the heart, and advise the 
complete surrender of those strongholds of abnormal evi- 
dence which criticism has so hopelessly battered and under- 
mined. The attack upon the outward supports of special 
revelation being thus transferred within the acknowledged 
limits of the Church, Deism loses its raison détre.; and the 
more devout section of the Freethinking body, who in the 
last century would have incurred the stigma of Deism and 
Infidelity, have, in common with the best of their former 
antagonists, embraced a more spiritual philosophy, and, 
believing in that insight which is given by purity of heart, 
either locate themselves within the Church in the society 
of the Broad-Churchman or the liberal Nonconformist ; or, 
if their more scrupulous logic forbids them thus to frater- 
nize, they still, under the respectable name of Theists, abide 
very near the walls of Christendom, cherish friendly rela- 
tions with the leaders of free thought within, and often 
bring their clearer and more consistent reasonings to rein- 
force the progressive party in that struggle for doctrinal 
enfranchisement which is now so actively ‘proceeding. For 
those who have thus embraced in all its fulness the sound 
and fertile idea that spiritual truths must needs be spiri- 
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tually discerned, the antithesis between Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion vanishes, or else subsides into the convenient 
distinction between the faith which mainly rests on the 
observed marks of design and goodness in the outward 
vesture of the Deity, and that deeper faith which springs 
from felt contact with the Divine Character through the 
conscience and the heart. Philosophy and Theology, too, 
enter into the closest association ; the former seeking the 
Divine Idea in the region of the senses and the intellect, 
the latter seeking the Divine Heart and the Divine Will 
in the inner experiences of love and duty. So that now 
Religion is discerned to be fidelity to that consciousness 
of the Eternal which unfolds itself through the ages, a won- 
drous supernatural influence never wholly absent from hu- 
manity, leaving its curious and ofttimes beautiful fossils in 
all the strata of history, but just as certainly generating in 
the present epoch some lovely organisms of trust and hope 
in faithful souls. About a generation ago this form of 
Christianity, embodying it would seem the true genius of 
its Founder, and at the same time adapted to the widening 
intellectual outlook of to-day, appeared to have before it a 
glorious prospect of rapid and wide-spreading vietory. Its 
advocates were few, but they were full of energy and confi- 
dence ; they felt that only the narrow-minded and the 
bigoted were against them; that the mighty intellectual 
currents of the age were running in their direction ; that 
science and philosophy and literature were, directly or in- 
directly, promoting the grand mission of which they were 
the, privileged apostles; and that ere long Christianity, 
thus purified and universalized, would indeed prove an eter- 
nal gospel, glad tidings of great joy to all civilized mankind. 

That the faith and the “theology of the world’s divinest 
Teacher will, when freed from foreign accretions and cor- 
ruptions, eventually more than fulfil these glowing antici- 
pations, we humbly trust and believe. The evidence written 
in the book of Nature and on the tablets of the heart is 
never wholly illegible, and in one’s holier moods it becomes 
most clear and satisfying. From the depths of the soul 
solemn and comforting aflirmations arise, affirmations which 
are always verified by those who apply the true test of 
obedience to them in a faithful and a kindly life. Still it 
must be owned there are other voices in the mind of man 
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which do not seem to accord with and confirm these pro- 
phetic cries, which tell of God, of Providence, of an ever- 
lasting home in the bosom of Eternal Love,—intellectual 
voices most clear and cold and negative, rising irrepressibly 
out of the earnest heart of the higher culture of our time, 
and painfully clashing with and at times utterly drowning 
the diviner voices of the spirit. That this apparent dis- 
cordance between the teachings of Faith and those of 
Science and Psychology has a divine purpose we cannot 
doubt, nor that it will issue in the purification and enrich- 
ment of both the intellectual and the spiritual life. It has 
been hopefully and, we think, truthfully said, that intel- 
lectual culture can suggest no sceptical problems but such 
as a higher and completer culture will avail to solve and dis- 
sipate. Yet, looking round us’ at the present hour, we can 
hardly deny that the sunny morning of pure Theistic faith 
has already become overcast with dark and ominous clouds. 
An intellectual Slough of Despond apparently lies before 
these enthusiastic pilgrims, to cross which will severely 
tax the noblest powers they possess. They had counted 
on being resisted by the fanatic and the ignoramus only, 
when, lo! the philosopher and the savant meet them in 
the way, give them cold looks and chilling counsel, advise 
them to turn back, for that they are seeking the inaccessible, 
confounding the cloud-lands of their own fancy with the 
towering pinnacles of the kingdom of truth. We hope we 
are overstating the arduous nature of the enterprize which 
lies before liberal Christian theology. We cannot, however, 
close our eyes to the fact, that the philosophy of Kant, 
which on its moral side lent its powerful sanction to the 
personal relation between God and the soul, has on its in- 
tellectual side given rise to influential monistic systems of 
philosophy which cannot fairly be interpreted in harmony 
with any genuine freedom of the human will, or with the 
personality of God. The recent work of the celebrated 
Hegelian, Dr. Strauss, is doubtless representative of a 
wide-spread and powerful intellectual tendency of the pre- 
sent day. And if it be urged that in this country meta- 
physics of the deeper sort take shallow root and bear but 
little fruit of either good or ill, still it is evident that the 
same apparently prejudicial effect upon Theistic modes of 
conception and belief is being exerted in this country by 
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influences no less potent; by the wide acceptance of the 
Experiential philosophy ; by Mr. H. Spencer's Agnosticism 
and his plausible reasonings concerning the hereditary con- 
version of acquired habits ‘into instincts and intuitive judg- 
ments ; by the apparent overlapping of the spheres of Psy- 
chology and Physiology in the doctrine of unconscious 
cerebration, and the consequent obscuration of the line of 
demarcation between body and mind; and, finally, by the 
doctrine of Evolution, which in its application to the human 
race wipes out the contrast (so indispensable to much theo- 
logical reasoning) between immortal man and the “beasts 
that perish.” There is probably much in all these specula- 
tions which further investigation will modify or erase ; still 
we count it certain that they involve some elements of new 
truth which will not readily adapt themselves to the proposi- 
tions of any existing Theistic philosophy. The physiological 
and the psychological researches of the last ten years have 
made it far harder to co-ordinate the facts of observation 
with the postulates of faith. We cannot assimilate the 
modes of God's activity to human modes with the same 
readiness as in former times. Perplexing problems have 
arisen, in regard to which we think no teacher has yet 
proved the right to cry Eipyxa! and which seem to require 
for their solution a less exclusively Personal conception of 
the Deity than Theists have hitherto felt it safe to concede. 

All honour to the brave and adventurous thinkers who 
are how essaying this arduous but most honourable task of 
placing our Theology and our Science upon friendly terms 
of mutual understanding ; and we have imposed this long 
introduction upon the patience of our readers that they 
may the better understand the position and worth of a 
writer whom we now wish to introduce to their notice, one 
who has most vigorously and enthusiastically set about this 
good work of reconciliation, and whose book, though we 
differ greatly from the letter of much of its philosophy, is 
in its spirit a noteworthy effort in the right direction. As 
we shall be mainly occupied in the ungracious task of 
pointing out what we conceive to be unwise and extrava- 
gant concessions made by the author to the popular seien- 
tifie conceptions and prevalent philosophical dogmas of the 
day, we wish at the outset to express our gratitude for a 
work of no little ability, and redolent with faith and hope 
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and charity ; a work which if at times by incautious state- 
ments it jeopardizes the true interests of Christian theology, 
yet speedily neutralizes the mischief by the’ happy incon- 
sistency with which the writer's rich religious emotions 
overflow and efface the landmarks of his logic. The book 
is named “The Mystery of Matter,” that being the title of 
the first of the series of five essays which make up the 
volume. The last essay is entitled “Christian Pantheism ;” 
and the chief purpose of the book is to shew that the mate- 
rialistic teaching of the day, if only it be carried far enough, 
emerges at length into complete unison with a form of 
theology which the writer terms Pantheism, and which he 
believes to be the natural unfolding of the idea of God set 
forth in the Christian Seriptures. The author, Mr. J. A. 
Picton, combines several valuable qualifications for the task 
which he has undertaken. He appears to be well informed 
both in recent science and in philosophical literature, and 
has also, we believe, good repute as a preacher. This latter 

function, however, is not an unmixed advantage in refer- 

ence to his present object; for the diction has too much 
of the rhetorical ornamentation, and the thought too much 
of the vague diffusiveness, of the popular sermon; while 
We miss accordingly the scrupulous precision in conception 
and neat conciseness in expression which are cardinal merits 
in philosophical writing. 

It will probably excite surprise in most readers to find 
Professor Huxley selected as one of the chief intellectual 
pioneers of a true system of theology. We have been accus- 
tomed to believe that this distinguished savant, by denying 
any substantial personality beneath our states of conscious. 
ness, by rejecting almost contemptuously the freedom of the 
will, and by evincing a constant tendency to explain all the 
phenomena of human consciousness after the analogy of 
molecular mechanics, had shewn sufficiently clearly the 
utter incompatibility of his opinions with any form of theo- 
logical doctrine that can fairly be called Christian. Mr. 
Picton, however, forms a very different estimate, describing 
him as “a man who I venture to think has rendered services 
to the Church, if less signal, yet not less valuable, than those 
which he has rendered to science; for he has not only 
brought religionists face to face with facts, with a vigour 
and a clearness almost peculiar to himself, but he has made 
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concerning those facts suggestions of more importance to 
the future of religion than he himself perhaps would dare 
to promise.”* The well-known discourse on Protoplasm, 
along with those on Descartes and on Berkeley, furnish of 
course the grounds of this laudation, and in Mr. Picton’s 
judgment entitle Mr. Huxley to the gratitude of theologians, 
seeing that in them he has popularized the profound teach- 
ing of Mr. H. Spencer, and thus effectually prepared the 
way for the true and satisfying religious philosophy. Not, 
indeed, that Mr. Huxley has himself the shghtest expecta- 
tion that his intellectual position forms a bridge whereby 
we may pass from the cold and barren negations of science 
to the comforting and fertile affirmations of faith. And 
notwithstanding the tantalizing way in which the Professor 
holds out to his disciples the hope of speedy deliverance 
from the fatal clutches of materialism, it must be admitted 
that he cruelly leaves them in the lurch, and mocks their 
aspirations after spiritual truth and reality, by giving them, 
indeed, the option of expressing the facts of nature and the 
soul in terms either of matter or of mind, but at the same 
time distinctly indicating that whichever route they may 
take, they are equally confined to the knowledge of pheno- 
menal sequences, and can by no possible chance pass beyond — 
or behind them, and learn something of the cause by virtue 
of which these groups and successions of phenomena arise. 
We may, with Democritus and Lucretius, represent the 
universe as a varied compound of solid atoms, or, as we 
should now say, centres of force ; or, if we prefer it, we may, 
with Mr. Mill and Mr. Bain, describe it as made up of sen- 
sation and possibilities of sensation; but Mr. Spencer assures 
us that either explanation virtually involves the other ; for 
while psychology teaches that force or matter is only known 
to us as something equivalent to a certain amount of mus- 
cular sensation, so mind or spirit is in its turn shewn by 
physiology to be but the equivalent of the other imponder- 
able forces which matter exhibits. Thus the physical and 
the mental, the objective and the subjective, though they 
can be represented in imagination only in antithesis and 
mutual exclusion, yet in their ultimate explanation of neves- 
sity involve each other, and thus compel the reason to seek 
ee 
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some Ultimate Reality behind them both. This Absolute 
Essence, the existence of which we must needs postulate, is 
yet entirely inaccessible to our investigation; for to examine 
and characterize it would be to transcend the very condi- 
tions of our consciousness—to free, that is, our conscious- 
ness from that interaction and interblending of subject and 
object which is the sine gud non of its existence. “I em- 
phatically assert,” says Mr. Spencer, “that our conceptions 
of matter and motion are but symbols of an Unknowable 
Reality ; that this Reality cannot be that which we sym- 
bolize it to be; and that, as manifested beyond conscious- 
ness under the forms of matter and motion, it is the same 
as that which in consciousness is manifested as feeling and 
thought.” And elsewhere this same powerful thinker im- 
pressively remarks: “The consciousness of an Inscrutable 
Power manifested to us through all phenomena has been 
growing ever clearer, and must eventually be freed from its 
imperfections. The certainty that on the one hand such a 
Power exists, while on the other its nature transcends intui- 
tion and is beyond imagination, is the certainty towards 
which intelligence has from the first been progressing.” 
This is the philosophy for the profundity of which Mr. 
Picton expresses such admiration, and which he believes to 
lead up ultimately to Christian Pantheism. We have the 
clearest evidence, however, on almost every page of the 
volume, that his adhesion to it is merely nominal, that he 
either does not understand its metaphysics or does not 
embrace them. And it is a great source of confusion to 
find, as we constantly do, in one paragraph a most emphatic 
declaration of the utter inscrutability of the Cause of phe- 
nomena (couched in true Spencerian language), and then, a 
few sentences afterwards, the virtual ascription to this Un- 
known of such spiritual qualities as life, goodness, love, 
wisdom,—a course which is only rendered legitimate on 
quite other principles than those of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy. With this warning to the reader of a pervading incon- 
sistency, we will proceed to consider our author's view of 
Matter as given in the opening essay. We are told in pic- 
turesque language of the mysterious power which material 
objects possess of resuscitating long buried trains of thought 
and emotion, and of the equally mysterious subtilty which 
we must attribute to the cerebral substance which we sup- 
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pose to be the repository of these latent impressions, The 
presumption which the marvellous phenomena of association 
raise against matter being regarded as composed of dead, 
inert atoms, is strengthened by reference to such scientific 
disclosures as the infinitesimal waves of ether which the 
recent theory of light involves; and the way is thus pre- 
pared for the admission of the doctrine that all phenomena 
called material require for their explanation no other con- 
ception than that of Force. It is shewn that no arrangement 
of atoms will account for the facts, unless we suppose be- 
tween them interstices, through which vibrations of force 
must necessarily pass. As, then, force can exist and travel 
apart from matter, there is no reason why it should not take 
the place of the molecular centres themselves, and fulfil all 
the so-called material functions. Mr. Picton’s view on this 
question appears to resemble those of Boscovitch and Priest- 
ley, and recals to memory a still more complete exposition of 
this dynamical theory of the universe, given by Mr, Poynting 
in the interesting and ingenious treatise called “Glimpses 
of the Heaven that lies about us.’ An essential difference, 
however, will be noticed in the account which these two 
writers give of Force,—a difference so fundamental that it 
entirely alters the theological complexion of their respective 
works, giving to the one a predominantly Theistic, and to” 
the other a semi-Pantheistic expression. Mr. Poynting, 
trained in the rigidly Theistic school of Professor Martineau, 

speaks of Force as identical with Will, seeing that the idea 
arises on occasion of felt resistance to our “volitions, and 
therefore suggests and involves a similar volitional energy 
in whatever resists us. This assumed oneness between the 
most characteristic feature in human personality and God’s 
mode of activity in the external world, affords a reasonable 
presuinption that we may legitimately carry on this analogy 
between the Divine and the human, and so obtain a rational 
basis for a science of theology. How far this analogy may 
be extended, and what are its necessary limits, is a subject 
concerning which we think the discussions now arising will 
lead to some modifications of opinion among Theists. There 
seems good reason to believe that it has been pushed un- 
duly far; but if in connection with the idea of Foree we 
refuse to admit it, the probability is that it will find no 
other entrance so suitable, and we shall be debarred from 
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investing the Eternal Cause with the attributes that are 
admirable and loveable in man. Mr. Picton deals with this 
important question as follows : 


“ But I am very far from suggesting that we can find in mere 
force, as commonly understood, an adequate solution of the mys- 
tery of matter. For our notion of force seems to be engendered 
partly by our sense of effort in muscular exertion ; partly also 
by our imaginative treatment of the resistance which our efforts © 
encounter in surrounding objects. We first of all impute to the 
external movements which resist or overcome us something like 
the ‘nisus’ realized in ourselves ; we then associate the idea with 
all observed sequences ; and finally—I am speaking of course, 
not of any individual experience, but of the genesis of the notion 
—finding that the certainty and unfeeling regularity of these 
sequences appear to exclude the immediate action of will or con- 
scious purpose, we abstract these, and there remains the really 
irrational conception of unliving effort, a nisus which involves no 
endeavour, a law which enforces itself. We shall never find the 
inmost shrine of existence in the presence of an idolon like this. 
I do not in the least deny the reality of force, any more than that 
of a substantial external world. But I maintain that both forces 
and forms, so far from lending themselves to ‘gross materialism,’ 
rather fascinate us with their shadowed hints of a mystery behind 
them both, far mightier than our will, and, I will dare to add, 
more keenly living than our life.” * 


In the first half of this quotation, Mr. Picton’s exposition 
is identical with that given by Professor Martineau ; but 
the two systems part company at the critical point where, 
leaving the genesis of the notion, they investigate the acle- 
quacy and philosophical worth of the form which the con- 
ception has now assumed in popular and scientific usage. 
Both writers admit that in its present shape it is “an irra- 
tional conception of unliving effort ;’ but while Dr. Marti- 
neau pursues the psychological. method, and would fain 
give rationality to the conception by restoring that element . 
of Intelligent Purpose which it has now lost, Mr. Picton, 
on the other land, is led to distrust the validity of both 
the present and the primitive contents of the notion, and, 
with Mr. Spencer, to treat the Causal Power as lying outside 
the sphere of possible knowledge and conception, though im- 
mediately after he applies to it comparative adjectives which 
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shew that he really conceives it after the type of human 
energy, but devoid of human limitations. Here, as often else- 
where in the work, we see the utter futility of all efforts to 
investigate Theology, while dropping the needful clue afforded 
by Psychology, and are forcibly reminded of Professor Mar- 
tineau’s profound saying, that “the necessity may be dis- 
guised, but can never be escaped, of interpreting the universe 
by man.” Throughout his book Mr. Picton uses as syno- 
nyms of God the expressions, the Infinite Power, the Uni- 
versal Energy, the Universal Life, and so forth. Now what 
is connoted by these words? Do they merely indicate Cause, 
and hint nothing of the mode of Causation? Or does not 
rather every one of them, in so far as it mounts above the 
conception of blind Mechanical Force, involve of necessity 
the only alternative idea of Intelligent Volition? Suppose 
phenomena to flow from their reputed cause in the same 
apparently spontaneous way in which in a reverie pictures 
float, one after the other through the imagination without 
the intervention of the will—should we be disposed to call 
this a manifestation of energy? And in like manner should 
we call God the Infinite Power, if we regarded Him as a 
series of states of consciousness spontaneously manifesting 
themselves in the phenomena of the external world without 
His attention or His volition? It is obvious, we think, 
that certain ideas and expressions are felt to be far more 
appropriate than others to set forth the relation in which 
the Eternal Cause stands to the phenomenal universe, and 
that such ideas and expressions implicitly contain the ele- 
ments of conscious intelligence and will. We believe that 
Mr. Picton would not dispute this position, and that in spirit 
there is substantial agreement in our respective views. But 
surely, if we admit degrees of appropriateness in character- 
izing the mode of Divine Causation, all affinity with the 
doctrines of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Huxley vanishes, the 
Nescience theory falls to the ground, and we may confidently 
hope to gain increasing insight into God’s character and His 
method of activity by reverently studying the faint and 
finite reflex in ourselves which appears to respond to and 
correspond with something analogous, but infinitely more real 
and grand,in Him. Not that we are willing to go the length 
of some Theists and hold that this felt analogy between Him 
and us justifies us in regarding Him as differing from man 
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only by immensity of scale. In any ease He is removed 
from us ontologically by the essential distinction which 
separates the self-subsisting from the dependent substance ; 
and the very faculties whereby we believe that we are in 
some degree enabled to apprehend Him, are themselves 
rooted in His Being, and ultimately derive all their efficacy 
from Him. Ontologically considered, He ‘is the Infinite 
Reality of which we are the finite semblance ; He the self-- 
luminous source of life and love and wisdom; we the 
creatures who exist only through His supporting energy, 
see only by the reflected light, love only by the reflected 
glow derived from Him, But none the less is the soul a 
real, though dependent, individual entity; and all we 
wish to maintain is, such analogy and correspondence be- 
tween the Eternal Being of God and the delegated being of 
man, as shall account, on the one hand, for our ability to 
attain to a growing insight into the phenomenal manifes- 
tation of God i in Nature, and, on the other hand, for that 
inspiration from within, that moral imperative, that felt sym- 
pathetic response to our prayers and yearnings, which consti- 
tute the most precious and influential of human experiences. 

As a necessary sequel to the doctrine of Force, follows 
the question of the relation between Body and Mind, which 
is introduced by Mr. Picton in the following terms : 


“The intimacy of relationship which scientific research esta- 
blishes between soul and body is such, that one feels relationship 
to be hardly the word to express that which looks much more like 
identity. And when once this is realized, it becomes impossible 
henceforward to find satisfaction in the ordinary dualistic uotion 
of two ultimate substances fundamentally and essentially distinct. 
The issue then seems to be blank materialism. But when a 
steady effort is made to follow up materialism to its innermost 
‘significance, it is found as penetrable as one of Pepper’s ghosts : 
we pass right through it, and come out at the other side,—some 
say, into the formless void of infinite ignorance ; but as others 
think, into the assured consciousness of eternal, all-comprehen- 
sive, all- -pervasive Life, as the only substance. Thus Berkeley's 
idealism with a difference, and Spinoza’ s pantheism with a differ- 
ence, are pressed on the consideration of ordinary readers and 
thinkers now by methods which these prophetic minds, far-seeing 
as they were, could hardly anticipate.” 
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We readily admit that the resolution of Matter into the 
ideas of Force and Extension, and the identification of Force 
either with the exercise of Divine Volition, or with the 
action of the All-pervading Life (as Mr. Picton prefers to 
view it), render intelligible that interaction of soul and 
body which has so oreatly perplexed modern philosophers, 
and given occasion to so many artificial and unsatisfactory 

explanations. But a vital question arises on the very thres- 
hold of this inquiry, to which we require a distinct answer. 
Does the Ultimate Reality (be it the Perfect Mind of the 
Theist, or the Universal Energy of the Pantheist) stand in 
the same relation to spiritual phenomena in which it stands 
to material phenomena? Are the soul and the body mani- 
festations of the Absolute Cause in the same sense, so that 
the fancied dualism really vanishes, and they become two 
fleeting phases of one Protean substance, gliding one into 
the other as molar motion passes into molecular, as heat 
passes into electricity? It would seem that Mr. Picton 
does so regard them. He tells us that “both body and 
soul present themselves to us as a series of impressions ; 
and though we distinguish these impressions as corporeal 
and mental, it is impossible to regard the one set as more 
or less phenomenal than the other.”* And this conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the needlessly lavish way in which he 
concedes all that Professor Huxley asks, and, slighting Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s emphatic warning against all such rash 
assertions, declares, “that the feeling produced by molecular 
vibrations must be itself a form of molecular vibration,” and 
that consequently “thought is as much a function of matter 
as motion is.’ Is it then an indispensable preliminary to 
a sound theology to endorse Cabanis’ well-known statement, 
“Pour se faire une idée juste des operations dont résulte la 
pensée, il faut considérer le cerveau comme un organe par- 
ticulier destiné spécialement & la produire, de méme que 
Vestomac et les intestins 4 opérer la digestion, le foie & filtrer 
la bile”? Mr. Picton believes that all the poison in this 
materialism is neutralized and converted into wholesome 
nourishment for the soul by the consideration “that these 
vibrating molecules may turn out to be something very dif- 
ferent from what they seem.”{ In his view, they are, of 
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course, modes in which the Universal Life is ever manifest- 
ing itself; for, as we read elsewhere, “In molecular mecha- 
nics we have only the phenomenal mode in which eternally 
living substance emerges into the world of sense as organic 
or personal life.” What, we ask, is the logical outcome of 
this teaching? Is it not that very phenomenal psychology 
in which Professors Huxley and Bain delight, and in favour 
of which the former has so mercilessly eviscerated the phi-~ 
losophies of Descartes and Berkeley, while ostensibly lauding 
and expounding them? In this view, the soul is a mere 
ageregate of thoughts, emotions and desires, which associa- 
tion by degrees invests with a factitious unity, a unity, 
however, which cannot resist the subtile analysis of the 
philosopher, by whom it is resolved back into its primitive 
elements. And when we scrutinize these elements by the 
light of the philosophy which captivates Mr. Picton, they 
turn out to be no more than the subjective aspects of those 
material phenomena, the laws of which it is the business of 
our scientific treatises to investigate. But Mr. Picton would 
remind us that these very forces, which are interchangeable 
with thought and emotion, are themselves probably living 
energies. Possibly so. But one thing we know about them, 
that whether they be in their essence solid matter, blind 
force, conscious mind, or, according to Mr. Picton, incon- 
ceivable life, at all events they obey laws of uniform sequence 
which the savant is able to investigate, and by virtue of 
which he can predict the order and character of their group- 
ings and metamorphoses. When, then, they drop their 
material and objective character, and pass into thoughts, 
feelings and volitions, is there not the strongest presump- 
tion that they will retain the same uniformity of successive 
manifestation which marks their physical career? And we 
hold it an empty and a foolish boast to glory in an escape 
from materialism so long as you leave man’s spiritual nature 
hopelessly bound in the fetters of necessity. As we have 
before seen that there is no room in this philosophy for that 
genuine doctrine of personality, so now we see further that 
Moral Freedom, without which morality and religion are 
emptied of their life and meaning, is just as certainly eXx- 
cluded. Assuredly there is no legitimate escape from these 
conclusions when once we conceive the soul to be on the 
2B 2 
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same plane of phenomenal existence with the physical forces 
which constitute the idea of body. Whatever be the true 
explanation of the dependence of conscious thought and 
mental activity upon the disintegration of cerebral tissue, 
we must still hold to the common prejudice, that the phy- 
sical is related to the mental as a necessary condition, and 
not as an interchangeable equivalent. And we see no suffi- 
cient reason to withdraw from this further position, that 
psychical states and energies inhere in an essence which 
must never be confounded with any groups of phenomena. 
That the outward universe is a phenomenal projection of 
Divine will, thought and love, we most readily admit; but 
we claim for the soul a position midway between the ‘phe- 
nomenal sphere and the centre of Immutable Reality, a 
delegated and dependent substantiality, if we may so call it; 
and we believe that the essence of our being wells up from 
that inner centre of spiritual life and perfection, whence 
arise our sense of personal identity, our moral freedom, and 
that reflected light from the Divine Nature whereby we are 
enabled to study intelligently His outward manifestations, 
“to think His thoughts after Him,” and to feel some thrills 
of His unfathomable love. As we have before said, there is 
clear evidence from many passages in Mr. Picton’s interest- 
ing volume, that the permanent set of his beliefs and sym- 
pathies accords with our own, and he would doubtless 
repudiate the consequences which we hold to follow by 
logical necessity from his incautious concessions, that the 
body and the soul are equally phenomenal, and that thought 
and motion are correlative functions of the brain. We could 
cull from his pages many paragraphs which are exceedingly 
beautiful, true and suggestive, and which make us the more 
regret that he should have formed what seems to us an 
unnatural alliance with a philosophy so alien to his true 
genius. It is a real pleasure to read such passages as the 
one, from which we select a sentence or two, descriptive of 
the hopeless inadequacy of any mechanical theory of the 
universe : 

“In geological perspective, granite mountains melted into a 
fiery mist; to the astronomer’s eye the steadfast order of the 
heavens became an unbeginning and endless evolution ; and all 
the once inscrutable wonders of light and heat and organic life, 
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followed up with eager determination, were lost in the infinites- 
imal vibrations of a molecular world. Is this the end? Do we 
not, in the emotional, imaginative and moral wealth of human 
life, get out of the universe immeasurably more than can be 
potentially contained in mere mechanical movement ?”’* 


Nor does he fail to recognize the necessity of providing 
the soul with some access to the underlying reality which 
is not phenomenal. 

“The sense of identity,’ he says, “is therefore, it must be 
confessed, like all other feelings, phenomenal only. But I urge 
that it necessarily suggests to us something beneath consciousness 
that is not phenomenal only, but real and substantial. True, 
when in fixed and determined reflection we try to grasp that 
hypo-phenomenal reality, we lose ourselves in darkness ; but it 
is a darkness that opens out into infinity. “For no distinct boun- 
dary can be discerned to limit our personal life on the inward 
side ; and however deeply we may reflect on that constancy or 
variation which makes our identity, we are always dimly aware 
of a lower depth, which, while it is continuous with our consci- 
ousness, is utterly beyond sounding or measurement. Thus we 
get an idea—vague, it may be, but unspeakably impressive and 
real to those who feel the ultimate oneness of all existe ; 
a measureless ocean of living energy which rolls its tide, as it 
were, into the little creek that is bounded by our senses, there 
to take the form of finite personal life. This flowing tide ripples 
on the shores of the objective world, and toys with pebbles, and 
drinks the scent of flowers ; but behind is the broadening flood 
which widens out beyond vision or sounding-line into the incon- 
ceivable grandeur of God.” + 


Even here, however, amid this profuse wealth of ima- 
gination, we trace the influence of Huxleyism; for the 
relation between God and the soul, as thus described, 
is more mechanical than spiritual, and seems to represent 
human life as merely a phenomenal mode of the Divine 
existence. Nor, indeed, is it easy to understand how 
the writer would represent the connection between this 
tidal flow into our personal life from the immeasurable 
ocean of living energy, and those thoughts, feelings and 
desires, into which it appears the chemical forces of the 
food are quite capable of transforming themselves. Why 
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draw upon the resources of the hypo-phenomenal at all, if 
phenomena account for and produce our various mental 
experiences? Simply because Mr. Picton feels that Phe- 
nominalism cannot explain Personal Identity, and also that 
no experiential knowledge abstracted from the world of 
the senses, can afford a secure basis on which to erect a 
system of faith and morals. Accordingly the third essay, 
on “The Antithesis of Faith and Sight,” is intended to 
open a way to those matters of spiritual discernment which 
are not recognized in the Huxleyan scheme of mental 
science, but are regarded as fictitious eidola, from the do- 
minion of which it is the glory of philosophy to emancipate 
the mind. Throughout this essay we are able to follow and 
to adinire the general drift of Mr. Picton’s eloquent utter- 
ances, though the truth and beauty seems gained by incon- 
sistency with his previous admissions, and by the virtual 
adoption of that Intuitional mode of philosophizing which 
in name he is inclined to disown. He teaches us that all 
belief involves two elements, and is indeed, as he well ex- 
presses it, the polarized unity of two antithetic factors— 
Sight and Faith. To the sphere of Sight belongs positive 
knowledge, which includes, “first, all that we observe by 
means of our own senses; secondly, all that is involved in 
such observations, so that we cannot deny it without making 
the appearance incoherent and self-contradictory ; thirdly, 
all that we learn on satisfactory evidence through the senses 
of others ; and, finally, all truths the contrary of which is 
unthinkable.”"* The elements of belief which Faith con- 
tributes receive at Mr. Picton’s hands the name of Predis- 
positions, though, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
they might with at least equal appropriateness have been 
termed Intuitions. Their chief features are described as 
follows : 


“Tn the untaught human infant there are susceptibilities, and 
more than susceptibilities—strong predispositions—which seize 
the impressions as they come in from the world without, and 
build them up into the kingdom of a human soul. On these 
predispositions all processes of argument depend for validity; for 
if the facts, when fairly stated, can only be regarded in one way, 
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this is because the mind is so constituted as to see a certain sig- 
nificance in them. Granting even that the axioms of Euclid are 
learned by observation, still the perception that one case contains 
all other possible cases is surely due to a reaction not to be 
accounted for apart from some innate predisposition, which dis- 
tinguishes the rational from the irrational living subject.” * 

The predispositions have, then, just those characters of. 
necessity and universality which constitute intuitions ; by 
which word we, of course, do not mean the “innate ideas” 
of pre-Lockeian times, but those affirmations which are im- 
plicitly involved in the exercise of the soul’s inherent ener- 
gies, and which embody themselves in the form of propo- 
sitions when we reflect upon our various mental experiences, 
and abstract from them those elements which we can trace 
to influences from without. The residue of truth we term 
& priori. Owing to the fact that the school of Philosophy 
whose main dogmas Mr. Picton embraces has no natural 
affinities with Intuitionalism, this theory of predisposition 
does not fall into organic union with the doctrine of the 
earlier essays ; it has an arbitrary and artificial aspect here, 
as though it were introduced, like the Pre-established 
Harmony of Leibnitz, as a Deus ex machind to clear up a 
difficulty, for which the writer can find no rational solution. 
The first, for instance, of the predispositions mentioned, 
the belief in the external world, is in no way accounted for 
by Mr. Picton; its natural genesis in the felt resistance 
which our will encounters from the forces of Nature is not 
accepted ; and it is left isolated as “a predisposition inhe- 
rent in and essential to our nature.’ The same want of a 
sound psychological test leads our author to place con- 
fusedly on the same level of intuitional certainty our con- 
fidence in the continued uniformity of the laws of Nature— 
a confidence evidently based on observation and expe- 
rience ; and the very different necessity we are under to 
seek a cause for every phenomenon—a necessity growing 
out of the consciousness of our personal causation. In com- 
paring his doctrine of predispositions with Mr. Spencer's 
mode of accounting for the presence in the soul of intuitive 
judgments, Mr. Picton makes some seasonable and true 
remarks : 
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“We do not think our theory is affected, whatever may be the 
view preferred of the proximate causes which have gradually 
produced these predispositions. For if it be granted that inheri- 
tance and transferred associations account for much that was’ for- 
merly regarded as strictly intuitional, still there must be some 
reason in the living subject why the influences of the outer world 
have produced such results and not others. However long be 
the history of that gradual creation, which in men’s theories of 
the universe is everywhere supplanting the old idea of sudden 
miracle, still the two factors of the problem exist ; and we have 
no right to trace the whole of the product to one of these factors 
to the entire exclusion of the other,” * : 


The chief value, however, of this essay consists, not in 
any new light it throws upon philosophical difficulties, but 
in the clear and outspoken testimony it bears to the truth 
of the Theistic position that Faith consists, not in the accept- 
ance or rejection of any historical statements, but in “ volun- 

tary loyalty to the predispositions which have the authority 
or sanctity of a mystic origin in the very roots of our being.” 

The following essay is on the Essential Nature of Religion, 
which is defined to be “an endeavour after a practical ex- 
pression of man’s relation with the Infinite.” This definition 
is ingeniously defended, but, in common with Mr. Arnold’s 
conception, it seems scarcely to advance beyond spiritual - 
morality, and to fail to do justice to the emotional conscious- 
ness of awe and dependence, which ripens and deepens into 
devout adoration and felt personal communion with the 
Eternal One. The spirit of the essay is perfectly free and 
catholic. We are told that “if we insist, as actual spiritual 
experience compels us to do, on the reality of a divine 
afflatus breathing through the forms of Christianity, it is 
impossible to deny some measure of inspiration to the ori- 
ginating impulse, or to the surviving spiritual power of any 
religion which has made men feel and shew by unselfish 
devotion a loyalty to the rule of heaven. The question, 
Has God spoken to men? no longer means, Has He once 
broken an everlasting silence? but does the race in all its 
higher progress manifest a consciousness of a veritable 
divine impulse to which all progress is due?”*+ The affirm- 
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ative answer to this question is justified by a graphic sketch 
of the historical evolution of human religion. The conti- 
nuty of religious development from earliest Fetishism to 
modern Theism is eloquently and instructively described, 
and we welcome it as a valuable contribution to that young 
and vigorous science of Comparative Theology, which bids 
fair to complete the liberation of Christian ideas and senti-_ 
ments from all local and accidental restraints, and thus to 
qualify Christianity to fulfil its sublime mission and become 
the universal religion of mankind. 

We pass on to notice the final essay of the series, entitled 
“Christian Pantheism.” Whether the substantive in this 
title can .be considered compatible wlth the accompanying 
adjective, depends upon our conception of the term Pan- 
theism. Found in Spinoza’s pages, such an expression 
would assuredly be self-contradictory ; nor would it escape 
being so in the volume under consideration were the writer's 
logical conscience as scrupulous as that of the sublime 
thinker of Amsterdam. It is a characteristic, however, of 
Mr. Picton’s system of thought, that whatever moral or 
spiritual advantages he loses through the legitimate unfold- 
ing of the philosophical principles which he has adopted, 
he always manages to recover in the shape of some pre- 
disposition or other. He is so very liberal in his conces- 
sions to the prevalent ideas of the day, that the Theistic 
reader gets seriously alarmed, till he discovers with surprise, 
though not with unmixed satisfaction, that the author has 
also a friendly understanding with the Intuitionalists, from 
whom he borrows quite enough to escape the spiritual desti- 
tution which would otherwise befal him. The articles of 
faith thus obtained have, it is true, a certain contraband 
aspect when found among his mental furniture ; but there 
they are, and must, we suppose, be reckoned as his pro- 
perty. We shall soon see how this convenient method of 
his enables him to make a boast of Pantheism, and yet 
retain all the theological treasures which Pantheists in 
general are supposed to sacrifice. He holds that the most 
marked distinction between the respective systems is in- 
volved in the relation which is conceived to exist between 
Matter and God. If we consider matter either to have 
existed eternally as an entity separate from God, or to have 
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been created by Him in time out of nothing, then are we 
Theists ; but if we regard matter as force, and force as a 
phase of the Universal Life, we have at once crossed the 
Rubicon, and entered upon the beautiful and fertile though 
ill-reputed grounds of Pantheism. The issue which is here 
raised is far, we think, from being the real one. It is true 
that Professor Martineau appears to consider that Theism 
requires that there should always have been “something 
objective to God.” In his earlier writings he represents 
matter as fulfilling this indispensable function; but now 
that the resolution of matter into force + extension inevita- 
bly takes the former within the Divine sphere, he seems to 
be willing to accept pure space as adequate for the purpose. 
It would be out of place here to criticise this theory ; but 
surely the distinction between Theism and Pantheism can- 
not depend upon so intangible a speculation as to whether 
extension does or does not intrinsically belong to the essence 
of the Deity. When Sir Isaac Newton says, “Deus durat 
semper, adest ubique, et existendo semper et ubique, dura- 
tionem et spatium, eternitatem et infinitatem constituit,” 
this is not felt to be inconsistent with Christian Theism. The 
really vital differences which place a gulf between Theism and 
Pantheism are surely moral and spiritual rather than physi- 
cal and intellectual. There are essential convictions which 
Theism cannot part with without mutilation and decay, and 
they are such as these :—Firstly, that the outward manifes- 
tations of God be held not co-extensive with His being, so _ 
that there may be left an unexhausted and inexhaustible 
sphere of energy unpledged to any necessary line of action, 
and rendering possible the free personal.response of the 
Creator to the prayers and needs of all His creatures. 
Secondly, the possibility and the reality of such communion 
with and consequent inspiration from God. Thirdly, such 
amount of individuality in man, such partial independence 
of the Divine Causality, that moral freedom becomes pos- 
sible, and human life may be regarded as a trust, for the 
administration of which man is responsible. And, finally, 
such a conception of God as shall not preclude us from 
feeling that He stands to us in the relation of a Being of 
Perfect Justice and Perfect Love. 

There is scarcely one of these four requirements that is 
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recognized and confirmed by the philosophers whom Mr. 
Picton introduces as the unconscious heralds of a grand 
theological reformation, and yet at the same time all ‘these 
Theistic conceptions find their way into Mr. Picton’s volume 
under the name of predispositions, albeit somewhat marred 
and disfigured by the unkindly endeavour to force them 
into philosophical niches that were not constructed to fit 
them. We have already quoted passages which shew that 
Mr. Picton believes in a boundless ocean of life and enerey 
beyoud aught that is seen on either the subjective or the 
objective shores. With regard to our second requirement, 
we read: 


“JT believe Divine communion to be a fact both present and 
past. But this does not in the least degree affect my conviction 
that the usual interpretations put upon the relation of God to the 
world are untenable. And though I believe the relation of the 
Supreme Being to phenomenal existence to be utterly inscrutable, 
I contend that the Pantheistic position is not at all inconsistent 
with a practical and grateful recognition of Divine inspiration.”* 


The doctrine of Free Will is not maintained so explicitly 
as we could wish, and left far too much in the background 
for a matter of such momentous concern, yet there are 
clear indications that the writer's view is Theistic here 
also. 


“The man,” he says, “ who believes only in mechanical forces 
will hold his consciousness of free will to be only an illusion ; 
and while inconsistently stung at times by vexation with himself, 
he will for the most part confine his struggles for self-reform to 
efforts, perhaps equally inconsistent, for a re-arrangement of the 
circumstances around him. But they who believe in the ruling 
and redeeming love of a supreme Father of mankind, may find 
the horizon of devotion recede as vy advance, until even so 
beautiful an analogy pales by reason ‘of a glory that excelleth.’ 
And their aspirations will often merge in that vision of the ‘ Eter- 

nal Goodness’ which we have seen to be only another aspect of 
the philosophical Pantheist’s absolute Being.” ¢ 


This only embodies an assurance which all devout minds 
at times feel, that while the Eternal fulfils and will fulfil to 
us all the sweetest and richest personal relations involved 


* Pp, 415. + P. 415. 
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in Fatherhood and Love, yet that there are depths and mys- 
teries in His Being that no conception of Personality will 
enable us to fathom ; and this mystic feeling, “that in Him 
we live and move and have our being,’ though incompre- 
hensible, is yet full of peace and consolation. The onto- 
logical and the personal view of God are needful comple- 
ments of each other; and if Mr. Picton has failed to do full 
justice to the latter, we must remember that his main object 
in this book is to recal attention to the former. His 
so-called Pantheism excites no revulsion in us. We are 
prepared to admit that physical objects and physical forces 
are the statical and dynamical phases of Divine Energy ; 
and we believe that the physiological changes which accom- 
pany and condition all mental phenomena, indicate simply 
that the co-operation of God’s outward activity is as indis- 
pensable to consciousness and thought as is His inward 
inspiration to the soul’s higher life. We earnestly protest, 
however, against any attempt to represent the spirit of man 
as in any sense a phase of the phenomenal life of the uni- 
verse, and insist that here we meet with a dependent sub- 
stantiality, and a delegated causation which places us in a 
relation to the Eternal Cause quite other than that in which 
phenomena can stand. In saying aw revoir to our author, 
it is with the hearty wish that we may soon meet him again 
in those fields of religious philosophy for the culture of 
which he is so highly gifted. He has done much to strip 
Christianity of the disfiguring garments in which dogmatists 
have wrapt her, and revealed much of her native grace and 
eternal beauty: he will do more to shew her harmonious 
relations to philosophy and science when he shall have 
allowed his intellect to work more freely in obedience to his 
own genius. 


C. B. Upton. 
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VI—ON A PASSAGE IN GENESIS. 


Dots Gen. ii. 1—3 BELONG TO THE Exnonistrc NARRATIVE ? 


I cannot at present assent to Prof. Russell Martineau’s view * 
that Gen. ii. 1—3 is a Deuteronomistic interpolation in the ori- 
ginal Elohistic account of the Creation. As it is of the greatest 
importance in the criticism of the Pentatench that, as Prof. Mar- 
tineau says, “the Elohistic fragments in Genesis should be iden- 
tified and separated from the other portions of that book,” I beg 
permission to reply to the series of arguments which he has 
advanced in support of his theory. 


(i.) It would be strange that E., who has no tendency to make use 
of sacred or round numbers, such as 3, 7, 40, 70, 400—though he does 
once name 400 shekels, Gen. xxiii. 15—which are very freely used 
(26 times) by the other writers in Genesis, should bring the history 
of creation into the sacred compass of seven days. 

Ans. Ex. xxii. 12, one of the oldest passages in the Penta- 
teuch, and perhaps of the very same age as the Elohist (VI. 493), 
implies that the rest of the seventh day was observed in primi- 
tive times—doubtless with reference to the moon’s phases and 
as a religious festival, not as a day of severe restraint and solemn 
worship, as in later times; comp. also the “seventh” year in 
v. 10, 11. Ifit be said that here also the law of the “seventh 
day” may be a D. insertion in a more ancient code, yet certainly 
that of the “seventh year” is not, since in Deut. xv. there is no 
allusion to the produce of the land being allowed to “rest and 
lie still” in that year. If, however, the seventh day was regu- 
larly observed in the Elohist’s time, as the new moon was (1 Sam. 
xx. 5), that is, as I suppose (VI. 431, 462, 467), the jirst Sabbath 
of the month, which gave the law for the rest, it is not surprising 
that he should have tried to account for this practice in the story 
of the Creation. For him, 7 would have been a sacred number, 
and, even on Prof. Martineau’s view, siz days would imply the 
sacred number 3. 


(ii.) The idea that God could “become weary and require rest” is 
too anthropomorphic for E. 

Ans. E. speaks of God “remembering” Noah, Abraham and 
Rachel ; making a covenant with Noah and appointing a sign of 
it; “appearing” and speaking to Abraham, Jacob and Moses ; 
“going up” from Abraham and Jacob ; making a covenant with 
them and “remembering” it; “hearing the groaning of the 


* Theol. Rev., Jan. 1873, pp. 175—177. 
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children of Israel:” that is to say, E. uses anthropomorphisms, 
though not of so gross a kind as the Jehovist. So here he dues 
not say that God was “weary,” but only that He “rested from 
all His work,” the Hebrew word (Maw) expressing properly 
sad merel¥, without any idea of weariness (comp. Gen. viii. 
22; Ex. v. 5; Is. xvii 3, xxiv. 8; Jer. xxxi 36; Lamewee 
1D Eze 6. xxx. 18, xxxiv. 10, &c.). In fact, to say that 
“Cod ceased from His work,” is an anthropomorphism of just 
the same kind as that in Gen. xvii. 22, “and He finished to talk 
with him.” 

(iii.) E. treats his religion and all that belongs to it, not as derived 
from the earliest antiquity, but as produced in historical times. Thus 
he represents the name YAHWE as revealed to Moses, and in his 
account of earlier times uses only general words for the Deity, and 
never mentions sacrifices, altars, angels, or even dreams or visions 
containing divine revelations. “It would be strange if he has fixed 
the origin of the Sabbath at the beginning of all things, while puttin 
the knowledge of the God in whose honour the Sabbath was institute 
as late as the age of Moses.” 


Ans. E. does not put “the knowledge of the God,” &e., so late 
as Moses, but only the knowledge of His particular name YanwE; 
and he does this, as I have maintained (VI. 574), because he 
knew that this name had been actually derived by the Israelites 
from the Canaanites after the Exodus. And, though E. does not 
mention sacrifices, he mentions a “ drink-offering” (Gen. xxxy. 
14), so that he probably recognized altars, sacrifices, &e., as 
having been used in patriarchal times, though he had no special 
interest in such matters, as the writer of the L. L. had. Also, 
though he has no angels, dreams or visions, yet he records “ ap- 
pearances” of El Shaddai to Abraham, Jacob and Moses. 


(iv.) No writer in Genesis names the Sabbath; and the first men- 
tion of it by any writer is in Ex. xvi. 23—30, where the ignorance of 
the people seems to shew that that was believed to be the first cele- 
bration of the day. 

Ans. The week is referred to in Gen. vii. 4, 10, viii. 10, 12, 
comp. Jer. xiv. 15, 17, 18, and named in Gen. xxix, 27, 28, and 
the Sabbath itself in Ex. xxiii. 12, one of the earliest portions 
of the Pentateuch ; whereas Ex. xvi. belongs to the L. L., and 
commits the anachronism of enforcing the observance of the 
Sabbath before any law had been given on the subject. 

Prof. Martineau then proceeds to “test the language of these 
verses.” : 


(.) NDZ is used here in the sense of “host,” as in Deut. iv. 19, 
xvii. 3, but nowhere else, except in the history of the later kings, when 
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worship was paid to the sun and moon and all the host of heaven. In 
Genesis, as everywhere in the Pentateuch, except Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, 
the word has its original meaning, “army.” 


Ans. 1 Kings xxii. 19, 2 Kings xvii. 16, xxi. 3,5, xxiii. 4, 5, 
above referred to, also belong to D., if (as I maintain) D. was no 
other than Jeremiah, the writer of the Books of Kings ; though 
1 Kings xxii. 19 refers to the time of Jehoshaphat, not to that 
of the later kings. But in these passages N2¥E stands for the 
host of stars, or in 1 Kings xxii. 19 for the angelic host ; whereas 
in Gen. ii. 1 it is used in another and very peculiar sense, “their 
host” = the whole multitude of things in heaven and earth (comp. 
Neh. ix. 6). In fact, this argument tends to shew that E. is not 
identical with D. or J. or L. L. 


(ii.) 7752 is used constantly by J. and the other writers, but by E 
in Genesis only twice, xvii. 22, xlix. 33. 


Ans. Add also Gen. ti. 1, 2, which makes 4 instances for E., 
whereas throughout the Pentateuch and Joshua the word is used 
by J., D. and L.L., 18, 12 and 17 times respectively, which 
numbers should have been 4, 27, 13, 30, in proportion to the 
quantity of matter belonging to these different writers (VI. 273). 
In other words, E. uses the word even more freely than J. or L. L. 


(iii.) 7 TDN i is a somewhat later word, used in Genesis only twice, 
and then by J. 


Ans. But it occurs in the very ancient passage, Ex. xxii. 8,11; 
comp. Ju. xvi. 11. 


(iv.) The omission of the article before the noun when its adjective 
has it OP Aw DP"), is a later and less correct idiom, occurring 
in Gen. xli. 26 (J.). 


Ans. Gen. xli, 26 belongs to the Second Elohist ; that is, it is 
one of the oldest portions of Genesis, of nearly the same age as 
E. (V. 291); and the same form occurs in Gen. i. 31, where 
Prof. Martineau ave it “is doubtless to be corrected,” and made 
to agree with v. 5, 8, 13, 19, 23; see also mo winds, Gen. 
i. 21, ix. 10, but mn winab>, Gen. ix. 12, 15, 16. If indeed it 
were certain that the idiom in question was found only in later 
Hebrew, the above phenomena would go far to imply a later 
origin for the whole Elohistic Narrative. But Gesenius (Gr. 
§ iii. 2, a) and Kalisch (Gr. IT. § lxxxiii. ¢) give no hint of this ; 
and the latter quotes—besides Gen. xli. 26—the following pas- 
sages where the same idiom occurs in older Hebrew, written for 
the most part (as I hold) in the age of David and Solomon: Jo. 
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Xvi. 9; Ju. vi. 25; 1 Sam. xiv. 29, xvii. 12, 17, xix. 22; 2 Sam. 
xii. 4; 1 Kings vii. 8, 12. 

(v.) “God blessed the seventh day.” E. blesse es persons only; D. is 
fond of blessing things (Deut. vii. 13, xxviii. 4, 5, 12, xxiii, 11, 13). 


Ans. This argument seems to be ane more especially 
as E. blesses the birds and fishes in Gen. i. 22. 


(vi.) WP, “sanctify,” is used nowhere else in Genesis. 


Ans. But it occurs in some of the earliest portions of Exodus ; 
e.g. xix. 10, 14, xxii. 31 [wrong reference, read xiii, 2 1]; comp. 
Ju. xvii 3, 1 Sam, vii. esi Dee oe 


Upon the whole, I cannot agree that “a comparison with Ex. 
xx. 8—11 makes it evident that our writer is the same as the 
writer of that version of the Ten Commandments,” i.e. the Deu- 
teronomist ; nor, therefore, do I find it necessary to assume (with 
Prof. Martineau) that, “in adding a seventh day to the Elohistie 
account of the Creation left complete at 1. 31, he so far imitated 
his predecessor as to use ELouim and not Yauwe in y. 2, 3, which 
has misled previous critics.” In short, it appears to me that 
‘previous critics” were right in believing that Gen. ii. 1—3,— 
as well as v. 4a, which Prof. Martineau admits to belong to E.,— 
is part of the Elohistic Narrative. 

But, if this belief is well founded, the conclusion seems to me 
to be irresistible that Kuenen, &c., are in error in maintaining 
that the Elohistic Narrative itself belongs to the L. L. For the 
Decalogue in Exodus, as well as that in Deuteronomy, is the work 
of D. (VL. App. p. 99), and Ex, xx. 11 refers distinctly to Gen. 
ii. 1—3, and consequently implies the previous existence of the 
Elohistic Narrative. Even on Prof. Martineau’s view, as he says, 
this previous existence of the Elohistic Narrative would seem to 
be implied, especially by the words, “For in six days Yanwe 
made the heaven and the earth, the sea and all that in them is,” 
which refers apparently to the account of the “six days’” crea- 
tive work in Gen. i. 1—31. But the allusion in Ex. xx. 11 to 
Gen. ii, 1—3 is unmistakeable ; and I see not how it is possible 
that Kuenen’s view should be maintained, except by supposing 
that the Decalogue in Exodus is itself also part of the L. L., and 
imitated from that in Deuteronomy,—a supposition which is for- 
bidden by the fact that all critics, as far as | am aware——e. g. Graf, 
Kuenen, Knobel, quoted by me in VI. App. p. 101—agree in 
the conclusion that the variations in the two versions of the De- 
calogue shew that the form in Exodus is the older of the two, 
from which the other has been copied. 

J. W. Narat. 

Bishopstowe, Natal, May 20, 1873. 
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The Editor of this Review having obligingly shewn me Bishop 
Colenso’s above remarks before publication, I am enabled to say 
a few words in answer. I am aware that editors are not fond of 
seeing their contributors stray into technical details of philo- 
logy or science of any sort: but theories like mine and Bishop 
Colenso’s are worth nothing unless they can be substantiated, 
and it would be difficult to find any journal more open than this 
to speculations of this kind. JI will be as short and untechnical 
as possible. 

(i.) As to Ex. xxiii. 10—12 (I put the three verses together), 
I observe in the first place that Bishop Colenso assigns them to 
the Jhvhist, whose sentiments and language distinguish him 
clearly from the Elohist, even if his date be not considerably later, 
as I believe; secondly, that Bishop Colenso (vi. § 221, 225-8) 
himself confesses that “we do not find here such numerous and 
distinct traces of the Jehovist’s style, as to warrant us in ascribing 
this section with confidence to his hand.” Accordingly he can- 
not find a single Jhvhistic expression to put in his Appendix 
§ 110 from these verses. But I can point to several signs of a 
later date : MSIAA incoming, fruit of the land, never in a. except 
Gen. xlvii. 24 (where it is plural and used differently), nor 
before Deut. and Isaiah; J) remains, only in the single 
passage of J., Ex. x. 5 (except indeed the poetry, Gen. xlix. 3, 
where the sense is different) ; elsewhere not till Deut., Jud. and 
Sam. ; Ow thou shalt Jet go the land [or the produce, but 
see my remarks on Colenso’s Lectures*], a rare word, not occurring 
in this sense, and probably not at all, till Deut., Kings, Jer., &c., 
but the same which is used in Deut. of releasing the debtor in 
the seventh year; from which I conclude that our passage bor- 
rowed the expression from the Deuteronomist, while assigning to 
the term “ year of release” a different meaning, of which Deutero- 
nomy knew nothing ;t 111) fo rest, in the sense of fo repose (not 
to rest 1.e. remain in a place, or to cease), occurs in the Penta- 
teuch only here and in D. v. 14, which verse is probably the 
original of ours, as it has also the same words, ow, ass, handmaid, 
thy stranger; finally, the verb W532 occurs only in two other 
passages in the whole Bible, i.e. Ex. xxxi. 17, which is very 
similar and of the L.L., and 2 2 Sam. xvi. 14. Hence I claim to 
have adequate grounds ‘for assigning these verses to the Deutero- 
nomist or to one of his or a later ages The beneficent spirit of 


* See p. 615. 

+ It is admitted that there is no trace before the Captivity of the observ- 
ance of the seventh year’s rest for the land. The entire non-observance of a 
law is received by Colenso and sound critics of the Pentateuch generally as 
evidence of its non-existence at the time to which it had been assigned. 
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consideration for the wants of others is so characteristic of D. 
(see Deut. xiv. 29, xv. passim, xx. 5 , &.), that Iam sur- 
prised this suggestion should not have been made before.—* Siz 
days would imply the sacred number 3: But my view is that E. 
described the Creation as eight acts, which a later editor (pro- 
bably D.) has contrived to convert into six days, adding a seventh 
asa Divine Sabbath. (See Zievl. Rev. Vol. V. p. 1, especially 
18—25, where I have attempted to extract the original narrative, 
in which the acts are performed by the Word of God.) 

(ii.) I willingly allow some force to this argument. 

(iii.) Bishop Colenso’s position rests on no known facts: he 
can only speak of probabilities, and concedes that the Elohist had 
no special interest. If he had no special interest, why go out of 
his way to invent a Divine Sabbath? more especially if, as is 
probable, even a human one did not exist in his time ? 

(iv.) A week, as a period of seven days, Where there is no 
allusion to Sabbath observances, is not to the point. Such is 
mentioned dy J. in G. xxix. 27, 28; in vil. 4, 10, viii. 10, 12, 
seven days only are named by .the same writer, which it is 
scarcely admissible to treat as a reference to the week, and im- 
plicitly to the Sabbath. 

On the language*of these verses, 

(i.) 823 means properly army, and is used in no other sense 
before the time of Isaiah. It is then applied to the “army of 
heaven,” the stars (Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, 2 Kings xxiii. 5), or 
more rarely the angelic host (1 Kings xxii. 19). In Gen. i. 1, 
the pronoun in “the whole host of them” probably refers to 
“heavens,” which preceded, as SAS is never used elsewhere of 
the population or contents of the earth ; and see Ps. xxxiii. 6 
and Is. xlv.12. If, however, it is to be understood here, as Bp. 
Colenso contends, of the “whole multitude of things in heaven 
and earth,” this is a still further generalization of meaning, which 
must be /ater, not earlier, than the more definite sense of the 
“army of heaven”—its moving and quasi-living population, the 
stars ; and it is to be observed that the stars are so called espe- 
cially when personified as objects of worship. If Bishop Colenso 
will carefully consult a Hebrew Concordance, he will find the 
evidence as to the use of this word to be more striking than 
three-fourths of similar evidence on the use of words on which 
he has based most weighty arguments. I may add that it was 
this word which induced me to suspect the date of these verses, 
and that I consider this alone to suffice to establish my point. 

(ii.) The Bishop’s argument requires the preliminary aecept- 
ance of this passage as Elohistic, the very point at issue. 

(ui.) In Ex. xxii. 8, 11, Gen. xxxi 14 (N. Ba allies 
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not E.), as well as 1 Sam. xv. 9, m2Non denotes concretely a 
thing got by labour, a possession ; Gen, xxxix. 11 (J.) is the 
only passage before the age of Deuteronomy (if it be so) where 
the word has the abstract sense, /abour, work. The Concordance 
proves the word to be in this latter sense so favourite and charac- 
teristic of the later prose writers, that Bishop Colenso ought 
rather to wonder that I did not put the case stronger. 

(iv.) Ewald says (Ausfiihr. Lehrb. § 293, a), “Selten und 
hesonders erst spat dringt auch die bequeme kiirze ein, die kraft- 
der bestimmung erst in die mitte zu setzen” (ie. to put the 
article only in the middle between noun and adjective, that is 
before the adjective only). I have tested all the instances quoted, 
as well as many others ; and only observe here that in Josh. xvii. 
9, 1 Sam. xix. 22 and 1 Kings vii. 8, 12, the text is corrupt, and 
in 2 Sam. xii. 4 the punctuation is erroneous; in Jud. vi. 25, 
the absence of the article with “2 is to be accounted for by 
its being in stat. const. to DW D2, notwithstanding that 
wh intervenes ; ; and’so in 1 Sam. xiv. 29 3 Mi belongs to 
vyD, which in st. const. cannot take the article. The two pas- 
sages, 1 Sam. xvii. 17 and Gen xli. 26 (Faw MB Yaw) look 
as if exceptionally after cardinal numerals the definite substan- 
tives were allowed to be without article ; but a comparison of 
the great number of instances of cardinal numbers in Gen. xii 
and elsewhere rather inspires the conviction that these solitary 
instances of departure from a universal principle are due to a 
false reading (perhaps the omission of a second 7 after T7WY, 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 17) and a false interpretation (the correct one 
being “five kine—the good ones,” in Gen. xli. 26). Anyhow these 
passages throw no light on ours, where we have not @ cardinal 
numeral (substantive), but an ordinal (adjective). The other 
phrase TPMT WHI none of the grammarians will allow to be 
in point. Fiirst and Gesenius treat m7 as a substantive and 
we») as st. const. ; Ewald, who treats 7 mn as an adjective, cites 
the passage to exemplify ‘the principle that participles (and par- 
ticipial adjectives) may be connected with their nouns, even when 
these are indefinite, by means of. the article, whieh then has 
something of the force of a relative (“soul which lives: Ausf. 
Lehrb. § 335, a). Even Gesenius, whose ideas on the article 
are far from clear, notices this principle of Ewald’s (Ausf. Lehrge- 
biude, § 168, 1. b, end). 

(v.) Let my argument stand for what it is worth: the birds 
and fishes are addressed as persons or living agents’: “ Be fruitful 
and multiply,” &e. 

(vi.) The passages in Exodus are by the Jhvhist, and he is 
just the writer whom one would expect to speak of sanctifying ; 
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they raise no presumption that the Elohist would do so, but 
rather the contrary. 

Finally, the reference in Ex. xx. 11 to the six days’ work and 
seventh day’s rest of Gen. i. 1—ii. 3, does not necessarily imply 
the previous existence of the latter, but is even more natural if 
it be a reference to contemporaneous words—used perhaps by 
the same writer. With the final reasoning of Bishop Colenso I 
perfectly agree. 

See Academy, Jan. 15 and Feb. 1, 1873, in which. T. K. C. 
assents to my argument as to the lateness of Gen. ii. 1—3, and 
himself suggests the Deuteronomist to be the writer. 

RusseLL Martineau, 


VIL—SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 


Tue important ecclesiastical event of the quarter, so far at least 
as the Church of England is concerned, is one which has escaped 
much notice ; we mean the alteration in the constitution of the 
Court of Final Appeal in ecclesiastical causes. In theory, the 
Monarch, in virtue of the Royal Supremacy, is supreme Judge in 
matters of Church doctrine and discipline ; and indeed, up to the 
present time, the Queen has herself always pronounced judgment 
on them, though of course acting on the advice of the Committee 
of Council. Acts of Parliament of Henry VIII. first transferred 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Pope to the King, and next 
vested it in a so-called Court of Delegates, over which the King 
theoretically presided. This Court continued to exist till, by 
Acts passed in 1832 and 1833, was constituted the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, a body having a wider jurisdiction 
than it is now necessary to define. But as the Court of Delegates, 
which for ecclesiastical purposes it superseded, was composed 
partly of lay and partly of ecclesiastical members, it was provided 
that the new Judicial Committee, when it heard Church causes, 
should be augmented by the addition of such Archbishops and 
Bishops as were also members of the Privy Council. Such was 
the origin and constitution of the tribunal which, by its decisions 
in a long series of causes celébres, from the case of Mr. Gorham 
to that of Mr. Purchas, has done so much to define the legal 
position of clergymen of the Church of England. 

Lord Selborne’s new Judicature Bill, amid all the revolution 
which it has made in our judicial system, originally did notliing — 
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to alter the constitution of this Court. But when it came down 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, with the assent 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, who in some sort represents the High- 
Church party in the House, proposed that all ecclesiastical appeals 
should in future be made to the new Supreme Court constituted 
by the Bill, a Court in which, it is needless to say, only lay 
Judges have a seat. To this sudden change no one in the House 
of Commons seems seriously to have objected. The Low-Church 
party were satisfied with the stronger recognition thus given to- 
the fact of the Royal Supremacy ; all they want is a Court which 
shall declare, and they are afraid of a Court which might betake 
itself to making, doctrine. On the other hand, the High-Church- 
men, who have always rebelled in heart, and sometimes with 
audible voice, against a Court which was not exclusively spiritual, 
felt themselves absolved from all allegiance in foro conscientie to 
a tribunal which was wholly legal, and contained no ecclesias- 
tical element at all. The general public cared very little about 
the matter at all, except so far as it has a general notion that 
Bishops do not make very impartial judges, and may advantage- 
ously be relieved of duties which they can hardly discharge with 
dignity. But all this was changed when the Bill got back to the 
House of Lords, and changed for the worse. The Bishops are 
restored to the Court, but only as assessors. They are to keep 
the lawyers theologically straight if they can. They are to give 
advice, but not to vote. In other words, they are to exercise as 
much hidden influence as they know how, without being bound 
by the responsibility of sharing in a solemn declaration of the 
law. Probably their influence on the decisions of the Supreme 
Court will not be very great, and the hurt dignity of the Bench 
may be solaced without much harm having been done ; but it is 
impossible to suppose that the objections of the High-Church 
party to lay jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical will be met by 
so merely formal a concession. Still the quietness with which 
the change has been effected, and the absence of protest from any 
party in the Church, is one proof the more that no one any longer 
expects the solution of ‘burning questions” in the Church from 
prosecutions or legal decisions, What is the use of judgments 
which the clergy will not obey and which Bishops dare not 
enforce? Only: one Bishop— Baring of Durham—is bold enough 
to attempt to impose the Purchas Judgment upon the Ritualistic 
clergy of his diocese ; and he, met with every kind of pertinacious 
opposition, is almost necessarily driven to write letters which 
have a tyrannical sound, and to perform acts which savour of 
persecution. The details of his squabbles with Mr. Grey of Mor- 
peth, Dr. Dykes of Durham, and Mr. Wilkinson of Gateshead, 
are not worth recording here ; they only shew the perversity of 
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the pretexts by which conscientious men may excuse themselves 
for disobeying the law, and the impossibility of enforcing the law 
without investing the offenders with all the advantages of mar- 
tyrdom. 

With this exception, Parliament stands still, and will not legis- 
late on Church matters. The House of Lords, under Lord 
Shaftesbury’s impulse, has rejected Mr. Salt’s Facilities for Wor- 
ship Bill, apparently on the ground that it would be sure to 
work in favour of the party of movement—that is, just now, the 
Ritualists. Lord Oranmore did indeed call the attention of the 
House of Lords to the petition of the 483 clergymen and the 
memorial of the Church Association, which we mentioned in our 
last, but naturally with no practical result. The Primate made 
a speech, of which the chief feature was an attack upon the four 
Theological Professors of the University of Oxford— Pusey, 
Liddon, Bright and King—who had signed a petition to Con- 
vocation in favour of non-communicating attendance at the 
Eucharist. Lord Salisbury pointed out the fact that the 483 
were about 24 per cent. of the 20,000 clergy of the Church of 
England, and that “a per-centage of 2} of folly is but a small 
proportion among so large a body of men.” So, with a laugh, 
the question passed by, and Lord Oranmore must have felt, if 
never before, that his fervid Evangelicism had nothing to trust 
to in the lecislative action of the House of Lords. 

In the mean time, outraged Protestantism, under the leader- 
ship of Lord Shaftesbury, has been busy in the attempt to create 
a strong anti-confessional and anti-ritualistic feeling out of doors, 
Meetings have been held up and down the country, and notably 
one at Exeter Hall, in which violent things have been said to 
approving ears, without however awakening, so far as can be seen, 
any fresh vehemence of popular opinion. Evangelical Chureh- 
men are to a certain extent aroused and terrified, but the country” 
is quiescent. A “ Vigilance Committee,” composed of Church- 
men, to whose number a few carefully selected Dissenters have 
been added, has taken the Protestantism of the country under its 
protection ; but nearly all that it has so far done has been to 
appeal for help to the Methodist Conference, which has replied 
with appropriate platitudes, without pointing out or accepting 
any method of common action. The Church Association has 
been corresponding with the Bishops, urging them to put the law 
in motion against Romanizing clergymen, and has received from 
some of them assurances of loyalty to the Church of England, 
which are wonderfully satisfactory to all who are disposed to be 
satisfied with well-ordered words. The only practical step the 
Bishops have taken is to issue the following Report on Confes- 
sion, which, like most other Episcopal manifestos, has the doubt- 
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ful merit, first of explaining what was perfectly clear before, and 
then of leaving things precisely as they were. 


“The following Report of the Committee of the Upper House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, being a Committee of 
the whole House, appointed on the 9th of May last, to consider and 
report on the teaching of the Church of England on the subject of 
Confession, was laid on the table by his Grace the Archbishop :— 

“In the matter of confession the Church of England holds fast 
those principles which are set forth in Holy Scripture, which were 
professed by the Primitive Church, and which were reaffirmed at the 
English Reformation. 

“The Church of England, in the 25th Article, affirms that penance 
is not to be counted for a Sacrament of the Gospel ; and, as judged 
by her formularies, knows no such words as ‘ sacramental confession.’ 

“ Grounding her doctrine on Holy Scripture, she distinctly declares 
the full and entire forgiveness of sins, through the blood of Jesus 
Christ, to those who bewail their own sinfulness, confess themselves 
to Almighty God, with full purpose of amendment of life, and turn 
with true faith unto Him. 

“Tt is the desire of the Church that by this way and means all 
her children should find peace. In this spirit the forms of con- 
fession and absolution are set forth in her public services. Yet, for 
the relief of troubled consciences, she has made-special provision in 
two exceptional cases. 

“}. In the case of those who cannot quiet their own consciences 
ce to receiving the Holy Communion, but require further com- 

ort or counsel, the minister is directed to say, ‘ Let him come to me, 

or to some other discreet and learned minister of God’s word, and 
open his grief, that by the ministry of God’s Holy Word he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, together with ghostly counsel and 
advice.’ Nevertheless, it is to be noted that for such a case no form 
of absolution has been prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and further, that the rubric in the first Prayer-book of 1549, which 
sanctions a particular form of absolution, has been withdrawn from 
all subsequent editions of the said book. 

“9. In the order for the Visitation of the Sick it is directed that 
the sick man be moved to make a special confession of his sins if he 
find his conscience troubled with any weighty matter ; but in such 
case absolution is only to be given when the sick man shall humbly 
and heartily desire it. The special provision, however, does not 
authorize the ministers of the Church to require from any who may 
repair to them to open their grief in particular, a detailed examina- 
tion of all their sins, or to require private confession as a condition 
previous to receiving the Holy Communion, or to enjoin, or even 
encourage, any practice of habitual confession to a priest, or to teach 
that such practice of habitual confession, or the being subject to what 
has been termed the direction of a priest, is a condition of attaining 
to the highest spiritual life.” 


So the ship of the Church is suffered to drift, to what slow 


ruin or sudden catastrophe who can tell ? 
One pilot, who was a strange mixture of daring and of caution, 
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but who at least knew what he was doing and whither he was 
tending, the Church has lost in Bishop Wilberforce, whose sudden 
death sent a thrill through English, and especially Church society, 
which has not even yet quite passed away. This is neither the time 
nor the place for estimates of character, which may follow in due 
course; but it may be noticed that men at a distance, who neither 
were within reach of the Bishop’s personal fascinations, nor had 
the opportunity of knowing his ability in the administration of a 
diocese, were a little astonished at the almost unanimous outburst 
of affection and admiration which followed his death. One thing 
is certain, that, whatever else he was or did, he did his work as 
a Bishop with singular ability, industry and success. He trans- 
formed the diocese of Oxford into his own likeness, and would, 
if he had lived, have done as much for the diocese of Winchester. 
Presently, when the history of the so-called Catholic revival comes 
to be written, it will be told how he was one of the most power- 
ful, even if unacknowledged, agents in bringing it about; how, 
without being a leader of thought, or ever abandoning the caution 
of a wise administrator, his government provided the soil and air 
in which Catholic principles and practices found it easy to grow. 
His place at Winchester is filled by Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop 
of Ely ; and the Vicarage of Leeds furnishes yet another recruit to 
the Episcopal Bench in the person of Canon Woodford, who suc- 
ceeds Bishop Browne. Both are High-Churchmen, and both belong 
to the safe rather than to the extreme school. Still Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bishops are far too much of one colour, and are having a 
great effect in what High-Churchmen would call “raising the’ 
tone” of the Church of England. Whether that is an end which 
a truly Liberal statesman should have in view, is quite another 
question. 

St. Barnabas, Pimlico, which in the days of the old Liddell 
and Westerton controversy used to be a notoriously High Chureh, 
wants to have a Baldacchino, and has applied to the Bishop of 
London for a faculty to erect it. The thing itself, which bears so 
Romish-sounding a name, is a canopy over the altar, such as the 
gigantic structure, supported on columns of twisted bronze, which 
towers beneath the dome of St. Peter’s. It is common enough in 
churches of Italian architecture, and Sir Christopher Wren in- 
tended to erect one in St. Paul’s; but would be very much out 
of place in a small and dark Gothic church, such as we under- 
stand St. Barnabas to be. But from the Baldacchino the transi- 
tion is easy to the thought of the Mystical Presence which lies 
beneath it, and which it is designed to honour; and so a hot 
controversy, theological, architectural and archeological, has 
arisen about this absurd bone of contention. In the mean time, 
while the Ritualists are thus playing at Romanism, a startling — 
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manifestation of the real thing has taken place in the pilgrimage 
to Paray-le-Monial, the shrine of the Blessed Marguerite Marie 
Alacoque, conducted by the Duke of Norfolk and the Bishop of 
Salford, and the solemn dedication of England, whatever that 
may mean, to the honour of the Sacred Heart. We hope in our 
next number to be able to give an account in detail of this last, 
we wish we could say abnormal, growth of Catholic superstition ; 
it may suffice meanwhile to point the warning. There is no 
necessary connection between Baldacchinos and Pilgrimages ;- 
but for all that, they are parts of one system, and the transition 
from one to the other, if gradual, is tolerably sure. And the 
worship of the Real Presence and of the Sacred Heart have their 
root in the same lamentable confusion of the spiritual with the 
sensual. 

We have little else to chronicle. The Irish Synod has passed 
three important alterations in the Prayer-book: the first’ the 
addition of a rubric ‘denying the existence of such a presence 
in the Eucharist, that adoration to it may be rightly done :” the 
second, the addition of another rubric to the Baptismal service, 
“refusing to oblige ministers of the Church to hold or teach an 
effected spiritual change in regeneration :” the third, changing 
the absolution in the Visitation of the Sick to a precatory form. 
At the same time, all these changes may be again changed, when 
the deliberations of the Synod are finally put into the form of a 
Bill. Bishop Reinkens, of the Altkatholik Church, has been 
formally consecrated by the Jansenist Bishop of Deventer, from 
whose hands, however, as was pointed out in our last, he can 
receive only a doubtful place in the apostolic succession. A more 
important thing, at least for the immediate prosperity of his 
Church, is, that his episcopal status has been formally recognized 
by the Prussian Government. Last of all, Mr. Knight, of 
Dundee, who has returned refreshed in health from his enforced 
holiday, has, as we anticipated, been immediately laid hold of 
by his Free-Church tormentors. The Presbytery met on the 
11th of September, and resumed procedure at the point where 

“it was left off on the 8th of May in consequence of Mr. Knight's 
illness. He was called upon to read defences against the libel 
which had been prepared and put into his hands, charging him 
with teaching unsound doctrine in regard to the range and effi- 
cacy of prayer, in regard to the miraculous, and in regard to the 
connection between physical and moral law. In answer, Mr. 
Knight made a final statement, in which he repudiated the con- 
structions which had been put by the Presbytery on his teaching, 
and carefully re-explained his positions generally, and especially 
his views about Prayer. On the motion of Dr. Wilson, the 
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Court adjourned at the conclusion of Mr. Knight’s speech, and 
agreed to meet again on the 22nd, to resolve on what their future 
procedure should be—either to drop the libel, should they see 
cause, or to proceed to discuss its relevancy. At this meeting, 
Dr."Wilson, after soundly abusing Mr. Knight, and declaring 
that in his opinion he had so modified, or even so partially re- 
tracted, his former teaching as to justify leniency, moved that 
the libel be abandoned and the case dropped. Another motion, 
that Mr. Knight be required to repudiate his article in the Con- 
temporary Review, was lost, and Dr. Wilson’s became the finding 
of the Court. The important part of Dr. Wilson’s motion is as 
follows. After a long preamble, it goes on to say—* Therefore 
the Presbytery, while deploring the vagueness still characterizing 
Mr. Knight’s views on the subject of Prayer and Providence, 
feel warranted in departing from the libel; and in doing so, as 
they hereby do, they declare, that while earnest and wise endea- 
vours to gain over to the faith doubters and unbelievers are 
highly to be commended, they hold it to be indispensable as a 
condition of success in such endeavours, that those who make 
them should clearly state and loyally defend the truth as held 
by the Christian Church, since uncertainty as to the apologist’s 
own position renders his efforts nugatory, and even making them 
in effect a betrayal rather than a defence of the faith.” Thus 
ignominiously for the hunters ends this long heresy hunt. We 
shall watch with much interest the conduct of the Free Presby- 
tery of Dundee the next time that Mr. Knight boldly speaks his 
mind on some of the “burning questions” of the day. We have 
the greatest confidence that, though acquitted, he is not silenced. 
But whether his prosecutors really acknowledge his right to think 
and speak for himself, or are only waiting for a better opportunity 
of crushing him, remains to be seen. 
CHARLES Brarp. 


VIII —NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. London ; 
Longmans. 1873. 


Tuts volume contains twenty-six lectures on the subjects which 
the author has treated in detail in his large work on the Penta- 
teuch. It may be recommended to those who, whether from lack 
of time or through unwillingness to engage in the minute criti- 
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cism of which the larger work is full, desire to learn the results 
attained by the most thorough, painstaking and enlightened 
English historical critic of the Bible of our day. They are here 
presented with a lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the internal consistency of the whole system is brought out in 
even stronger relief than in the large work. Indeed, students of 
the latter will welcome this resumé quite as much as more general 
readers, for the conspectus it affords of the main lines of argu- 
ment and the results. It is important to observe, for the benefit 
of those who have not yet engaged in these studies, and who 
are liable to be misled by taunts about the neologist critics 
refuting each other by the difference of their conclusions, that Dr. 
Colenso is throughout this as well as the previous work the 
exponent not of his own views only, but of those of the libe- 
ral school—that which is freed from the bondage of. tradition— 
of the Continent. The consensus of judgment on most points 
—from general principles to minute word-criticism—is indeed 
most striking, and inspires us with just confidence that the form 
to which the labours of these learned and impartial men have 
reduced the history of the patriarchal age and of Hebrew legis- 
lation is in the main that which will prevail when the baseless- 
ness of unsupported tradition is generally understood. Thus 
this bock of Bishop Colenso’s possesses an importance which 
might not be at once recognized, as the first popular exposition 
_ of the True History. And although the full argument, which 
rests largely.on nice distinctions of style in the use of words and 
phrases in the Hebrew original, cannot find a place in a work 
like the present, yet the general line of reasoning, on which the 
conclusions rest, is exhibited clearly enough. 

In the present day and in the hands of “the critical school, the 
knowledge of the Pentateuch is the knowledge of the whole pre- 
christian Hebrew history. The legislation is found to be brought 
down to the latest period of Old Testament history ; and there 
are also contained in the Pentateuch both narratives and pro- 
phecies that betray dates of composition far down in the monar- 
chical age. Hence a book which discusses the age and author- 
ship of the Pentateuch is incidentally a commentary on the 
prophets, histories, and other parts of the Old Testament also. 
The Pentateuch is not, as it used to be thought, the oldest and 
surest part of the Hebrew Bible, but the very most doubtful of 
all. The only reliable authorities for the history and the law 
are the prophets, and (for later times at least) the books of 
Samuel and Kings ; from these we may draw our conclusions as 
to the credibility of the Pentateuch itself. We are then forced to 
believe that the entire system of Levitical or sacerdotal legislation, 
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which occupies the larger part of the books of Exodus, Leviticus 
and Numbers, was gradually formed under the later Kings, but 
not completed till long after the return from the Babylonian 
captivity, and the earlier religion, relieved of this incubus, appears 
to have borne a character very different from that given to it by 
later priests. The Ten Commandments, far from being the foun- 
dation of the religion, are only a resumé of its character as it 
appeared to a spiritually-minded writer of the age of Josiah, and 
are certainly not the words which were originally described as 
being written on the tables of stone. The worship of Jhvh 
formed no exception among the religions of the ancient world, 
in starting on its course in a state of perfect purity and spiri- 
tuality ; rather, like other religions around it, it was tainted with 
impurities inevitable in a savage age, and demanded human 
sacrifices—as the story of Abraham’s offering of his son still 
attests—which the humanity of later legislation ordered to be 
always redeemed and not offered. 

While the unity of the critical school is as remarkable as I 
have said, the inferences drawn from the evidence on some points 
of importance are very different. Kuenen and most of the Dutch 
school have seceded from the older opinion still held by most of 
the Germans, that the. passages of the patriarchal history in 
Genesis which are distinguished by the use of the word Elohim 
(God) instead of Jhvh are older than those which use the latter 
name, and hold them to be written by the same school of priestly 
writers which drew up the Levitical legislation in a late age. 
A certain similarity of style no doubt suggested this transpo- 
sition ; which was further reeommended by the idea that the 
cold brevity of the stories might be better accounted for on the 
supposition that the writer was a priest than if it were a popular 
tale written down in comparatively ancient times. Dr. Colenso, 
though deriving much of his best matter from Dutch sources, on 
this important head opposes Kuenen and holds with the Ger- 
mans ; and he seems to me to prove satisfactorily the continuity 
and completeness of the Elohistic narrative in Genesis, from which 
its priority seems to be a necessary inference, especially if (as 
seems equally clear) the Jhvhistic narrative was not complete in 
itself, but only supplemented this by insertion of additional 
stories. As long, however, as men of such fine judgment on 
other points’ as Kuenen remain unconvinced, this question must 
be considered as still sub jucdice. 

Dr. Colenso gives (from Hupfeld) a new explanation of the 
original meaning of the Sabbatical year. He says, 

“ The fact is that the more ancient law [Ex. xxiii. 10, 11], on which 
this [Lev. xxv. 4, 5] is based, says nothing about the land resting. 
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It says only, ‘Six years thou shalt sow thy land and gather its pro- 
duce. And the seventh year thou shalt let 7¢ rest and lie still’— it, 
that is, the produce, not the land— that the poor of thy people may 
eat, and what they leave’—which of itself implies a plentiful yield, not 
the scanty gleanings of untilled land—‘the beasts of the field shall 
eat. So shalt thou do to thy vineyard, to thine oliveyard.’... The 
later priestly writer changes the whole character of the original com- 
mand. ‘That which groweth of itself? in the Sabbatical year, from 
the untilled lands and unpruned vines, is not here to be left wholly 
to the poor and the beasts, as before, but is to be food for the owner 
and his family, and the sojourner, the cattle and the beasts; and it is 
further promised that in the sixth year the land ‘shall bring forth 
fruit for three years.’ Thus the benevolent purpose of the original 
institution is turned into a mere empty show of reverence for God, 
the result being that no charity whatever is here enjoined.” 


It is unfortunate that both nouns, land and produce, being of 
the same gender, it is impossible to prove positively to which the 
pronoun it refers. The verbs translated let rest and lie still 
both mean more properly let go or leave alone, and may be at 
least as correctly used of not touching the produce as of abandon- 
ing the land. And another argument in favour of the supposi- 
tion that the gathering the produce, not the sowing the land,-is 
the thing to be omitted in the seventh year, may be found in 
the fact, that the next sentence says that the vineyard and olive- 
yard (which are not sown at all) are to be treated in the same 
way. Moreover, the very different phraseology employed by the 
later writer of Leviticus (the “sabbath of rest for the land,” 
suggesting an analogy with the weekly Sabbath, which is not 
implied in the “leaving alone” of Exodus) certainly appears to 
shew a changed conception of the functions of the seventh year. 
At the same time I consider that the pronoun 7¢ in the above 
quoted sentence cannot naturally be referred to any word but 
land, the principal preceding noun, to which produce is plainly 
subordinate. But even so the passage may fairly bear Colenso’s 
interpretation ; for the words, “in the seventh year thou shalt 
let it (the land) go and abandon it,” do not necessarily, nor I 
think most naturally, denote an abandonment of it before sowing, 
Le. the omission of sowing, but may quite as well describe an 
abandonment of land already sown to the poor by way of charity. 

The origin of the Passover (pesach) is wrapped in obscurity, 
at all events for those who see in the story of Jhvh “leaping over 
(pasach )” the houses of the Israelites in Egypt when he smote 
the first-born of the Egyptians, only a fiction invented to account 
for the name, like the etymological story of the infant Moses 
“drawn out of the river,” and many others. But Dr. Colenso 
can scarcely be right in explaining the feast as one when the 
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first-borns both of man and beast were “made to pass-over to 
Jehovah. .... This ceremony was called the Pesach or Passing- 
over ;’—for the verb invariably used of making victims “ pass 
through the fire to Moloch” is not 75 pasach, but 7ay abar ; 
and the former rather denotes jumping over than going through. 
It is better to leave the origin of a word doubtless of very high 
antiquity unexplained, than to hazard so very questionable an 
explanation as this. 

Dr. Colenso is generally so skilful in the selection of his autho- 
rities that we feel bound to notice an occasional exception. Once 
in this work, and occasionally elsewhere, he has based some very 
questionable statements upon Inman’s “ Ancient Faiths,” a pre- 
tentious and wholly empirical work of unsupported speculation, 
derived largely from an earlier work of the same character, Hig- 
gins’s “ Anacalypsis,” which in the present age of more exact 
linguistic and mythological science can only be regarded as an 
example of wasted ingenuity. 

Whilst noticing this work, I may mention a pamphlet, enti- 
tled “ Contributions to the Criticism of the Pentateuch,” by the 
same author, printed (apparently at Natal) for private circulation. 
The chief of these Contributions is a translation of an article by 
Kosters in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, in support of Kuenen’s 
view (noticed above) as to the late origin of the Elohistic narra- 
tive in Genesis, with a running commentary by the Bishop in 
refutation of its principal theses, ‘The article itself is an able 
exposition of Kuenen’s view ; but in my opinion is satisfactorily 
disposed of by his English translator and commentator. The 
other contents are a minute “ Comparison of the Language of the 
Deuteronomist with that of Jeremiah,” intended still further to 
establish their identity, and a discussion (a portion of which 
is contained in the Lectures) of “The Age of the Sixty-eighth 
Psalm,” in which it is maintained that “there is not a single 
passage in the Psalm which may not be explained most naturally 
with reference to the state of things existing in David’s {time, 
when the Ark was brought up to Jerusalem.” This high"anti- 
quity is vindicated, I think successfully in the main, against 
many eminent scholars, 

Russert Martineau, 


Anal ysis and Specimens of the Joseph and Zulaikha: a Histori- 
cal-Romantie Poem. By the Persian Poet Jami. 12mo. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 


Of the ten great poems of the world recognized by the Jews, 
the Talmud names the Canticle of Solomon, the greatest, or 
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Song of songs. The work is, they say, an allegory relating to 
the love of God for his people in their journey through the wil- 
derness to the promised land. A very worthy compeer with 
this Canticle, on the same subject of the Divine Love, is the 
Gitagovinda, or Songs of Jayadeva, the finest lyric poet of Hin- 
dostan, who flourished before the Christian era, “Those songs 
were written,” we are told, “to celebrate the loves of Crishna 
and Radha,” or “the reciprocal attraction between the Divine 
goodness and the human soul.” The critics may think diversely © 
respecting the real meaning of the Canticle, but this purpose of 
the Gitagovinda we have no reason to doubt; for the author 
himself, as rendered by Dr. Adam Clarke, declares : 


“Whatever is Divine in Meditations on Vishnu (i.e. Chrishna), 
whatever is exquisite in the sweet art of love, whatever is graceful in 
the fine strains of poetry ; ; all that, let the happy and wise learn from 
the Songs of Jayadeva.” 


These mystical poems, relating, the one to God’s mercies to- 
wards his chosen people, the other to the pure and affectionate 
intercourse between God and human souls, are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by a third poem of Eastern production and of similar 
allegorical character, the subject of which is the unveiling of the 
deepest trials of a loving soul, and how, when purified and 
elevated, it may obtain recognition and love from some far nobler 
soul, which, undefiled even “by evil thoughts, ever kept its holy, 
wise- minded and most righteous course. 

To the same scholarly gentleman as the translator of the excel- 
lent Analysis and Specimens from the Persian of Jami which 
are here presented to the public, his friends, if not his country- 
men in general, have from time to time been indebted for several 
very elegant little bouquets, both in prose and metre, of Flowers 
culled from Persian Gardens. fProfitably and luxuriously has 
his Jeisure from public duties been spent on Sadi’s Gulistan, or 
Rose-garden, on his Pend-Nameh, or Collection of Ethics, and 
on his Bostan, or Pleasure-ground. He has also been roaming, 
and finding instruction as well as splendours of the imagination, 
amid Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh, or Heroic Poems on the Persian 
history ; and the Diwan of Hafiz, or Book of Tales. Such the 
paradises whence choice blossoms have been selected and bound 
together in bouquets. And might the -hand which culled them 
be named, and the mystery of the initials S. R. revealed, it would 
be acknowledged that no uncultivated taste and unapprenticed 
skill had been at work to gather out rare beauties from the par- 
terres of Persian literature that flourished so much from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century. 
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What child almost throughout the earth, which has been 
taught at all—what instructed man or woman in the Jewish, 
Mahommedan or Christian world—has not heard of and known 
well the history of Joseph, the Hebrew slave? Embalmed 
in men’s memories from the ancient times, that history may 
have gone forth and prevailed before the building of the Great 
Pyramids themselves.. The narrative has been embodied in 
the book of Genesis; it was spread abroad and embellished 
during the intervening ages until Josephus, in his Antiquities of 
the Jews, diluted and almost spoiled it. Next it was made the 
groundwork of one of the finest, almost inimitable chapters of 
the Koran, and afterwards by Arabian poets and by the greatest 
of Persian writers exquisitely told wherever Arabie and the 
Persian are spoken. What tale of a young man, vain of his 
father’s favour and outcast by his brethren, sold into slavery, yet 
right-minded and of inward purity, and growing up unto the 
wisdom of the most sagacious and powerful ruler, ever interested 
more the youth of all times and countries ? 

A small episode from the history of this Hebrew slave and of 
the princess Zulaikha, a king’s most cherished daughter, has been 
expanded by Jami into a noble poem, ‘‘ The Blossom of Hope,” 
as he terms it, “a rose from the eternal garden.” This poem tells 
us of beauty and love and silent sorrow ; of deceptions attempted 
and love refused and false accusations ; then of glories for the 
victorious over trials; of downcast fortunes to the one that 
tempted ; of her truest repentance ; of the renewal of her youth, 
and of marriage ; of the triumph of real, faithful love ; of long- 
continued union in earthly blessings, and of an almost undivided 
death. 


“Well for the lover, who, in the pangs of separation, 
Bore such a soul to his beloved in the secret chamber of souls ! 
Yet let no one say, that he in his winding-sheet 
Attained the magnanimity of that lion-hearted woman, 
Who closed fast her eyes to all love but his, 
And after that cast down upon his grave the ready money of her 
life.?% 


Our translator sets this poem before us with great clearness 
and purity of expression. His style, indeed, is fully tinged with 
the natural colouring of the Oriental mind (which is really a 
beauty and not a defect), but it admirably preserves the delicacy 
of the original. Excellent judgment too is shewn in not follow- 
ing out the original “ to its full extent.” Prolixity was often the 


* §. R.’s Joseph and Zulaikha, p. 143. 
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fault of the very best of the Eastern poets, and, as in this instance, 
by analysis only (or may we not name it synopsis?) can the reader, 
in an unwearisome and agreeable manner, be put into the posses- 
sion of the many incidents and side actions of the poet’s narra- 
tive. In the work before us, very ingeniously and skilfully has 
this been done by the introduction of a brief analysis in prose, to 
keep up unbroken the continuity of the original poem, and yet 
to prevent the tediousness of those unessential episodes which 
‘would not probably be interesting to many readers,” and which 
“have no necessary connection with the subject.” 

Thus S. R. passes over the praise of the prophet, the prophet’s 
journey to heaven, supplication for his intercession and prayers 
for his blessing ; also much of Adam’s vision respecting the long 
line of his descendants, the visits of numerous ambassadors from 
powerful kings to Zulaikha’s father to demand his daughter in 
marriage,:the competition in the slave-market for the purchase of 
the splendidly beautiful Joseph, and a crowd of other incidents 
which Jami deemed ornamental, and were probably absolutely de- 
manded by the poetics of his country and contemporaries. They 
are passed by with the notice of a few lines. Analysis keeps up 
the continuity of the Persian author’s own poem; but by the 
translator into English the superfluities are rigidly, though not 
ruthlessly, pruned away. ‘The knife lets in the sun’s light and 
warmth upon the better formed and richer fruit. So in the 
Praise of God the poet declares : 


“Thou hast. set us free from the infirmity of powerlessness, 
And hast led us onward from ignorance to knowledge ; 
Thou hast shed upon us the light of Thy Book ; 

Thou hast decreed what is to be done, and not done 3° 

But we are ever mingling the evil with the good, 

One while doing too much, one while too little. 

We often have lost the way of Thy commandments, 

Have often trodden the paths of disobedience ; 

Yet Thou hast not withdrawn the promise of Thy grace, 
Thou hast not hidden from us the light of Thy guidance.”* 


The great poets of Persia, Firdusi, Sadi, Hafiz and Jami, as is 
well known, are none of them without a European as well as 
their natural and native recognizance. In English, French and 
German, have appeared Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh, a series of heroic 
poems, and the Odes of Hafiz. Between 1795 and 1852, the 
presses of London and Calcutta have issued the whole Persian 
and Arabic works of Sadi, and translations into English of his 
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Gulistan, or Rose-garden. The Gulistan indeed was dressed out 
in Latin at Amsterdam in 1654, in English at London in 1806, 
in French in 1834, in German at Leipzig in 1846, and again in 
English at Hertford in 1852 ; and the Bostan, or Pleasure-ground, 
appeared at Calcutta in 1828 and at Vienna in 1858. 

This recital by no means exhausts the subject. Sir William 
Jones, Sir John Bowring and others, have in some degree ren- 
dered Persian poetry familiar to their countrymen. Many of 
Jami, or Djami’s poems have been attended by a similar fortune. 
They are said to be seven in number. Francis Gladwin in 1811 
published in London an English version of Jami’s Resemblance, 
linear and verbal, a philological poem. A little earlier, in 1805 
at Paris, and at Leipzig in 1807, through medium of the French, 
renderings into French and German were issued of Jami’s love 
romance, Medschnoren and Leila; Vienna in 1840 gave to the 
European world Drei allegorische Gedichte Molla Dschamis, and 
in 1846, Der Friihlings-garten; and Leipzig in 1855, after Dscha- 
mi’s Persian songs, Liebe, Wein und Mancherlei. 

At Vienna too, in 1824, was published, with valuable notes, 
Rosenzweig’s German version of Jami’s historical romance, Joseph 
und Suleicha ; and by the same translator, in 1840, Biographische 
Notizen of that renowned writer. 

Yet, so far as appears, and “ as the translator (S. R.) is aware,” 
the historical romance we are speaking of “is for the first time 
submitted to the English reader” in the “ Analysis and Speci- 
mens.”* Those who look merely to the surface and are misled 
by a name may suppose that the subject itself might have for- 
bidden the including of Joseph and. Zulaikha among English 
hermeneutics. But beneath the surface there are many noble 
sentiments to be admired, and a poetic vigour equal to difficulties. 
The treatment of the subject is very masterly. The dangerous 
rock of a prurient imagination is avoided, and one of the deepest 
and darkest of human. passions and temptations is portrayed and 
narrated with unusual pureness of expression. From the perusal 
in English we rise with the conviction that Jami’s Joseph and 
Zulaikha may well be described as “the finest work which exists 
in the East.” ; 

Strangely and preternaturally as the legend ends, there are 


J 
* Nizami, another Persian poet, also composed a poem with the same title 
as that of Jami’s, ‘‘ Joseph and Zulaikha ;” but of Nizami, only his Leila and 
Majrium, and his Makhzanul Asrar, Treasury of Secrets, are translated into 
English (London, 1836 and 1844). Calcutta in 1811 issued his Secander Nama, 
or Expedition of Alexander, which appeared in a French translation at St. 
Petersburg, with the biographies of Nizami and of twelve other Persian poets. 
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consistency and coherency throughout according to Oriental ideas 
of diversity in unity. We follow two gifted human creatures, 
who possess souls almost oppositely attuned, and destined to pass 
earthly scenes amidst very opposite influences. Their aspects of 
life how widely different! In the one case the soul is of a highly 
beautiful yet too sensational a nature ; it yields itself to its emo- 
tions and unchecked inclinations, and it is only by disappoint- 
ments most hard to overcome, and by the severest after discipline, 
that it rises at last above the extreme of debasement and degra- 
dation, and then becomes worthy of that nobler soul for whose 
companionship it yearns. In the other case we have the example 
of that other soul, which, in spite of some early vanities we can- 
not but condemn, yet kept inviolate the true wisdom of manliness 
and virtue, and, though open to human affections, never faltered 
from the high purpose and career of its almost regal dignity. 
We cannot judge the translator with the mind and advantages 
of a critic who understands the original language of this remark- 
able poem; but as presented to us in English, we have paused 
with great delight over many passages of fine thought and grace- 
ful imagery. To judge for ourselves we must read for ourselves ; 
mere quotation will not supply reflection and judgment. Jami’s 
own words, as rendered into English, will condense into one 
extract the character of the work: he says near the conclusion : 


“See here a book written with the pen of truth, 
Signed with the name of a Lover and Beloved.” 


“ By Heaven ! it is a smiling garden in the new spring, 
Compared with which the garden of Isim is a rough field of thorns.”* 


“See on every side how each rill from the fountain 
Swelleth into a stream full of waters of pleasantness.” 


“ Happy the wayfarer, whom a lucky fortune 
Hath led to the brink of that beautiful river ! 
A look on its waters will wash out sorrow from his heart, 
Will cleanse away the dust from his afflicted bosom ; 
From his soul will extract the mysteries of faith : 
He will draw out the hand of piety from the folds of his garment ; 
From the billowy ocean of the divine mercies 
Will crave to apply a drop to his thirsty lip ; 
And when he holdeth in his grasp the fresh roses, 
He who laid out the garden will not be forgotten.” + 


“For every atom there is a pathway and approach to God.” 
Henry GREEN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In a series of essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles and 
the Being of Christ, the Rey. T. W. Fowle seeks to lay the foun- 
dations for “‘The Reconciliation of Religion and Science.”* His 
attempt is characterized by a large-minded candour, which is not 
afraid to look the grave issues at stake fairly in the face. He 
modestly proposes only to state the conditions which are essen- 
tial for the final solution of the problem, and strives to pave the 
way for future efforts in the same field. There is, as is not per- 
* haps unnatural, a little parade of scientific method; there are 
one or two astonishing leaps of argument, and here and there 
evidences of a surprising incapacity to understand the position of 
intellectual opponents. It is amazing, for instance, to find any 
one seriously pleading that Christ must be divine because he 
never expressed gratitude (e.g. for the use of the ass’s foal or the 
upper room at Jerusalem), or declaring that “ the'ascension was a 


*“ prophetic intimation of the discovery of Copernicus.” But be- 


hind blemishes such as these les much earnest and independent 
thought ; and though we are unable to congratulate the writer on 
having done much towards accomplishing the object he desires, 
he at least sets us an admirable example of the spirit in which the 
attempt must be made. We cannot criticise the several essays 
of which the book is composed ; but we feel bound to take ex- 
ception to its primary assumption. Fact, says Mr. Fowle, can 
only be proved by fact; and religion has no claims upon our 
allegiance except so far as it can be shewn to rest upon this 
basis. This is obviously true; but the range of what can be 
proved by facts depends on what is admitted as fact. Now our 
author restricts the scope of facts to that “which is presented to 
the mind through the medium of the organs of sensation.” The 
facts of self-consciousness are excluded ; the necessity of inter- 
preting the universe by our own nature is nowhere recognized ; 
and it is therefore requisite to obtain some objective proof of the 
Divine existence. ‘For this purpose the writer resorts to mira- 
cles, which he classifies into miracles of God, miracles of man, 
and miracles of both together. Miracles of the first class are 
revealing miracles ; such were the burning bush to Moses, the 
voice to Samuel, the dove to the Baptist. But as matters of 
sensation, in what respect did the burning bush differ from a 
house on fire, the voice from the call of Eli, the dove from a 
wood-pigeon flying across the Jordan? Plainly sensation has 
nothing to do with causes ; and therefore we are thrown back on 


* London: H. 8. King and Co. 1873. 
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the despised self-consciousness. And this Mr, Fowle practically 
admits, for he points out that in each case, whatever was the ob- 
jective fact, the appearance was spiritual, not physical ; so that his 
whole position is surrenderedat once. Christ, moreover—and this 


revealing miracles, and maintained that moral truth must find its 
authentication in the soul. And yet it is declared throughout 
that the belief in the Resurrection will rest ultimately on certain 
_moral and spiritual predispositions which incline us to accept the 
evidence for it. This is to reverse the order of judgment com- 
pletely, and make subjective convictions the basis of belief in a 
historical fact. And then, even granting the Resurrection, Mr. 
Fowle’s use of it to prove both human immortality and the deity 
of Jesus is wholly illogical. A single instance would suffice to 
prove spontaneous generation ; if, therefore, one case can be esta- 
blished in which consciousness has survived death, immortality 
(according to his definition of it) is demonstrated. This no doubt 
is true so long as the conditions remain the same. But Mr. Fowle 
argues in one essay that, Christ having risen, men must be im- 
mortal ; and in another, that, Christ having risen, he must be 
God. In the essays on Inspiration we find much with which we 
can most cordially agree ; but the author forgets all about his 
previous limitation of the scope of facts, sets up a faculty of reli- 
gion as distinct as of music or mathematics, and vindicates the 
direct receptivity of the human soul beneath the influences of 
the divine. Altogether, Mr. Fowle’s book will hardly be satis- 
factory to any one. His concessions are too large for those who 
will not think at all, his arguments too loose for | those who wish 
to think accurately. In spite of himself, he is trammelled by the 
dogmatics of his church, and his work only supplies another in- 
stance of the fatal effect produced on a mind even of more than 
ordinary vigour by enforced adhesion to certain arbitrary stand- 
ards of truth. 

Under the somewhat large title of “Theology and Morality,”* 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies has grouped together a number of scattered. 
essays on various questions of belief and practice. We cannot 
help regretting that it is becoming more and more the habit of 
able men to fritter away power in producing detached writings 
which are really unworthy of the great subjects they discuss. 
Mr. Davies is so competent to handle the highest themes, that 
we feel less grateful to him for these contributions to the solu- 
tion of the questions of the day than we should if they proceeded 
from an inferior writer. The volume opens with an essay on the 


* London : H. 8, King and Co. 1873, 
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“Debts of Theology to Secular Influences.” It is too brief for 

special criticism, and is only noteworthy for its general breadth 

of view. In detail Mr. Davies seems to us sometimes to miss 

the mark: for instance, he sums up the effect of the spirit of 

democracy in the conclusion that “theology is now constrained 

to teach that, according to the mind of God, the one comprehen- 

sive function of the rich and great is to assist in the elevation of | 
the multitude.” But this is rather a modification in the idea 

of duty than in the idea of God ; the real change might be better 

described by saying that it had tended to throw the political con- 
ception of God as King into the background, and emphasize the 
family conception of him as Father, thus making this world the 
scene not so much of government as of education, and supplying 
a new basis for ‘the organization of society. It is true that the 
ideas of God and duty are closely connected; but Mr. Davies 
appears to us precisely to reverse their order of dependence. 
Duty in his view is what God wills. “The reason why we 
ought to do it is because God wills it.” But itis at least as 
competent for us to say, “ Because we feel we ought to do it, we 
believe it to be the will of God.” Surely the consciousness of 
obligation comes first, and the Divine Will serves not as its 
sanction, but as its explanation. There is no reason, according 
to Mr. Davies’ theory, why God should not exercise an abso- 
lutely irresponsible authority, and promote His own glory, if so 
He pleases, by casting unbaptized infants into eternal torments. 
The critical essays are more satisfactory than the theological and 
ethical ; the review of Renan’s “Les Apédtres” shews that Mr. 
Davies possesses a power of keen and delicate sarcasm ; and the 
article on Erastus and Excommunication gives an interesting ac- 
count of the theses of the timid physician whose name has become 
identified with opinions very different from those which he 
really advocated. ‘Three less elaborate papers on “ Pauperism 
as produced by Wealth,” “Communism,” and “ Combinations of 
Agricultural Labourers,” conclude the volume, and afford an 
instance, only too rare, of the kind of influence which the clergy 
of the Church of England might exert. The book is marked by 
both courage and culture ; but we hope that Mr. Davies’ next 
publication will be more worthy of his high abilities, 

The regret which naturally gathered around the death of the 
late Bishop Ewing will be deepened in many thoughtful minds 
by the perusal of his last volume of discourses, entitled “ Reve- 
lation considered as Light.”* The loss of a spirit so generous in 
its sympathies and of so much intellectual candour will be felt 


* London: Strahan and Co. 1873. 
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beyond the limits of the Scottish Episcopal Church. We differ 
widely from the theological views of this gifted writer, but we 
heartily rejoice in his vindication of the positive basis of religious 
truth. His object is to endeavour to help men to realize the 
being of God by that which is best within themselves. This is 
the only satisfactory proof of His existence, as it is the only suf- 
ficient explanation of our own. All doctrines, accordingly, must 
be subject to experiment, and not left to authority merely. 
Revelation, however, though the subject of the volume, is nowhere 
specifically defined, and sometimes we are left to infer that it is 
to be identified with Scripture, while sometimes its meaning is 
indeterminately extended. We wish that the Bishop had shewn 
more clearly that the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion is altogether artificial. Instead of treating them as two 
aspects of the same facts of consciousness, he regards the one 
as the complement of the other. But no sooner has he separated 
them than he brings them together once more under the juris- 
diction of the moral faculty which must needs judge of the value 
and authority of the revelation. This is, however, really to strip 
it of its decisive and belief-compelling character, and leaves the 
soul in the last resort not only as the sole arbiter, but as the sole 
organ of religious truth. “If God be not truly recognized already 
by what He is and in what we experience and are conscious of, 
it does not seem possible that He can be made known to us at 
all.” Dr. Ewing does not seem to us always to have grasped the 
full results of his principles; and he sometimes abandons his 
basis in the facts of human nature for a certain imaginative mys- 
ticism for which it is hard to find any solid foundation. Thus 
in his treatment of sin and its consequences, he keeps close to 
daily self-knowledge ; but in his references to the sufferings of 
Christ he vibrates between the retrospect of them as an actual 
past event, and the contemplation of them as a present spiritual 
condition, and this gives an air of unreality to his language about 
atonement and redemption which mars his otherwise vigorous 
protest against the current orthodox ideas. Few, however, will 
read these sermons without feeling their own spiritual perceptions 
quickened by their intense earnestness and vivid sympathy. 

The Rev. J. O. Dykes edits a little book on “Some Present 
Difficulties in Theology,” * which consists of four lectures to young 
men, delivered at the English Presbyterian College, London. 
With some display of scientific method, they are at least manly 
in their uncompromising hostility to the tendencies of modern 
scientific thought. In the opening lecture on the Authority of 
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Holy Scripture, Mr. Dykes affirms that for his part he is “not 
satisfied that the strict historical accuracy of Holy Writ has ever 
yet been successfully assailed, or that its verbal accuracy is as yet 
indefensible.” Professor Lorimer next attacks the late Rev. 
Baden Powell’s essay on the Study of the Christian Evidences. 
But his argument on behalf of the miracles rests wholly on @ 
priori grounds, and the real gist of the question, viz, What is the 
nature of the testimony? is entirely ignored. The third lecture, 
on “Unbelief, Doubt and Faith,” by the Rev. John Gibb, is 
chiefly occupied with enforcing the old. dilemma, that either the 
best and holiest of men was a deceiver and fanatic, or we must 
admit the claims of Jesus to be the Son of God, the Redeemer 
and Judge of mankind. Professor Chalmers, in the last lecture, 
on “Theories of the Atonement,” vindicates the “expiatory” 
theory in its strongest form. Christ is described as “the sinner’s 
Substitute ;’ and “accordingly we have, in His sufferings and 
death, the amazing spectacle of the moral Ruler of the universe, 
instead of maintaining the inviolability of the law by inflicting 
on sinners the just penalty of their sins, suffering that penalty 
Himself, that law might have a compensation to accept, and love 
a forgiveness to bestow.” It were useless to exhibit the various 
contradictions in which the writer involves himself. This lecture, 
like the others, is useful as a proof of the vitality which orthodox 
conceptions still retain; but the lecturers are clearly beyond the 
reach of criticism. 

The spirit in which “The Gospel History”* is treated by an 
anonymous author is essentially negative and destructive, while 
the volume contains little to justify the word “ critically” con- 
tained in the title, criticism, in the technical sense of the term, 
being conspicuous by its absence. One of the concluding para- 
graphs will give an idea of the tone of the book. 


“The result of what has been said is, that the Gospels, which lay 
no claim to divine inspiration, cannot be regarded as historical docu- 
ments, but, as Origen observes, have incorporated with things which 
[may | have happened, other things which have not happened. They 
are in all probability, as Philo (quoted by Eusebius, H. KE. ii. 17) says, 
‘the commentaries of ancient men, who, as the founders of the sect [of 
the Therapeutze], have left many monuments of this doctrine in alle- 
gorical representations, which they use as certain models, imitating 
the manner of the original institutions.’ ”+ \ 


* The Gospel History and Doctrinal Teaching critically examined. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” London : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1873. 


t Pp. 251, 252. 
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Christianity is in fact, according to this writer, only the ex- 
pression, under the form of a narrative, of the material phe- 
nomena of the universe, imitated from Egyptian and Eastern 
mysteries, coupled with false dogmas deduced from them. This 
gigantic hypothesis is founded on the narrowest premisses, sup- 
ported by second-hand scholarship, and maintained with pre- 
sumptucus arrogance, only equalled by the dogmatism with which 
questions are settled in a sentence, when competent critics ac- 
knowledge them still to be doubtful. The industry manifested 
in compiling such a book is worse than wasted ; for while it 
can instruct no one, it may unsettle some minds, if it meets with 
readers as shallow as its writer. 

Very different in character is Mr. Stewart’s treatise on the 
third Gospel.* Here we have careful scholarship and patient ~ 
investigation ; and if the result is not wholly satisfactory, this 
arises rather from the want of such a definite and detailed plan 
in the original as it is attempted to discover, than from any defi- 
ciency of skill and ingenuity in the investigations of the critic. 
Having divided the whole book into paragraphs, the writer dis- 
tinguishes them into two classes, according to the presence or 
absence of definite marks indicating chronological sequence. He 
finds i. 1—iii. 20 and xviii. 15—xxiv. 53 to belong to the former 
class, the paragraphs being mostly strung upon a chronological 
thread ; and iii. 21—xviii. 14 he places in the latter class, pos- 
sessing little, if any, continuity of chronological arrangement. 
It is to this second portion, therefore, that he pays attention, in 
hopes togascertain the principle of arrangement. He divides it 
into two sections ; in the first (ili. 21—x..24) there are three 
subdivisions, each beginning with a short heading with a number 
of particulars, and containing in the remainder of it narratives 
illustrative of these particulars. One example will shew how 
this is worked out in detail. 

“J, A, iii. 21, 22, illustrated by a. iv. 1—14. 

B. iii, 23%, a b. iv. 15. 
C. iii. 23°—38, é c. iv. 16—22.” 

The supposed method of arrangement in the second section is 
more complex, and space will not permit the detail of it here. 
Enough has been said to shew the method and purpose of the 
writer, and to indicate that the essay is well worth the careful 
study of those who are interested in the subject. Some of its 
conciusions seem strained and far-fetched, for the purpose of 
maintaining the theory which attributes a very artificial plan to 


* The Plan of St. Luke’s Gospel : a Critical Examination. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Stewart, M.A., B.D., &. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 1873. 
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the central portion of the Gospel, but the whole well deserves 
consideration. 

Mr. Lupton has done good service in giving the public Dean 
Colet’s Exposition of the Romans with a Translation.* The 
original Lectures are a notable monument of the theological learn- 
ing and religious spirit of the best minds of the fifteenth century, 
“one of those periods of rare recurrence in history, that form the 
evening and the morning of a new order of things.” We often 
boast of the progress made in the last 300 years, but few modern 
theologians can fail to find benefit from the study of these Lec- 
tures. The Introduction and Notes are very interesting. The 
Translation is spirited, and, as far as we have compared it with 
the original, thoroughly faithful. 

Mr. Voysey’s sixth volume of Sermonst is free from some of 
the blemishes which tended to obscure the merits of former 
volumes, and contains much interesting matter. The addresses 
on Education may be especially mentioned. Speaking of “the 
religious difficulty” in public schools, he says, 


“These controversies will not cease till people have learnt that text- 
books will not and cannot teach religion ; but that children can only 
be taught religion by persons who are themselves religious ; and that 
it is impossible to keep religion out of a school that is presided over 
by a religious man. He may never let a word of the Bible or Cate- 
chism be heard in the place, never repeat a text, a hymn ora prayer ; 
and yet the children trained by him who loves God shall drink in all 
that is best and purest and most enduring in religion, and shall love 
to have the thought of God with them by night and by day, im the 
school-room and in the playground, in the hour of solemn prayer and 
in the noise and bustle of life.” t 


Dean Howson’s Hulsean Lectures on the Character of St. 
Paul§ have reached a third edition, to which a more popular 
character is given by the omission of much of the notes con- 
tained in former editions. There is a new Preface, characterized 
by the moderation of tone generally conspicuous in this author. 
The Lectures themselves are too well known to need remark. 


* Toannis Coleti enarratio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos. An Exposi- 
tion of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, delivered as Lectures in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, about the Year 1497. By John Colet, M.A., afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul’s,—Now first published with a Translation, Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Lupton, M.A., &c. London: Bell and Daldy. 1873. 

+ The ‘‘Sling and the Stone.” Vol. VI. For the Year 1872. By Charles 
Voysey, B.A., &c. London: Triibner. 1873. 
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§ The Character of St. Paul, being the Cambridge Hulsean Lectures for 
1862. By John §. Howson, D.D., &c. London: Strahan. 1878. 
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When Doctors differ, who shall decide ? Dr. Pusey says, “Yes.” 
Dr. Harrison says, “No.” Dr. Pusey maintains the Real Pre- 
sence in the Sacrament in such a sense as that even unbelievers 
partaking thereof, take the real body and blood of God. Dr. 
Harrison says that it is believers alone who share in the heavenly 
meal. Dr. Pusey says of his examination of “the Fathers” on 
this subject : “I have suppressed nothing ; I have not knowingly 
omitted anything ; I have given every passage, as far as in me 
lay, with so much of the context as was necessary for the clear 
exhibition of its meaning.” Dr. Harrison’s book* abounds with 
accusations of “important omissions,” of “suppression of essen- 
tial parts of the testimony of the Fathers,” of “ perversion of plain 
meaning,” of “unfair treatment of testimony,” of “garbled quo- 
tations,” &c. That so bitter an attack can be made by one 
clergyman on another, both being within the same fold, using the 
same prayers, reciting the same creeds, subscribing to the same 
articles, and owning obedience to the same rubrics, is a curious 
comment upon the “unity of the Church” so often insisted on 
by her defenders. It is refreshing to note how eagerly Dr. 
Harrison contends for the figurative interpretation of the 
famous words, “This is my body,” &c. Yet he would be just 
as eager, we doubt not, for the literal interpretation of many pas- 
sages quite as important and as mystical. He would also, we 
suppose, insist that only “a priest” could “consecrate” the Ele- 
ments, whatever be the process or its results. Given the fact 
that the speaker of the mystical words was God Almighty, and 
that a God-inspired priest is needed to bring about “the Sacra- 
ment,” we do not see why Dr. Harrison should not go as far as 
Dr. Pusey. We are bound to add that, in such parts as we have 
tested his work, Dr. Harrison makes out a strong case against his 
“ Hich-Church” brother. In the course of this study we have 
been more than ever impressed with the vagueness and rhetorical 
character of much of the language used by the earlier Fathers on 
this mystical subject, its capability of taking a colouring from the 
prejudices of after ages, and the folly of founding any doctrine 
on so feeble a base. 

The author of “ Letters to and from Rome” t professes to have 
made “a selection from a much larger number,” illustrative of 
the character of our Lord and that of the early Church, as they 


* The Fathers versus Dr. Pusey. An Exposure of his unfair Treatment of 
their Evidence on the Doctrine of the Real Presence. By John Harrison, D.D., 
Vicar of Fenwick, near Doncaster, &c. London: Longmans. 1873. ~ 

+ Letters to and from Rome in the Years A.D. 61, 62 and 63. Selected 
and translated by C. V. S. London: Williams and Norgate. 1873. 
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were regarded “by persons who only saw them from the outside.” 
The book gives just such information as might be expected from 
Roman officials too busy and too proud to trouble themselves 
about obscure Jewish affairs and persons. The idea is good and 
is fairly carried out, but the book suffers from an unavoidable 
comparison with Henry Ware’s fine works based on a similar 
idea. The “translation” seems to us too moderm in tone, and 
we think a better effect would have been produced by a more 
antique style. 

“ A Compendium of Evangelical Theology’ is a fair specimen 
of the better and worse side of the so-called Evangelical school 
of thought. The orthodox dogmas are set forth in order, and 
under each are grouped the various scriptural passages which are 
supposed to prove the same. The “proof texts” are printed in 
large type, whilst their context is given in smaller print. The 
book is a useful one, especially to those who put their faith in 
mere textual arguments, and is, we feel, meant to be honest. 
And honest it is, so far as a book written with a foregone con- 
clusion can be so. The work, its Introduction tells us, “can be 
used as a companion with any system or portion of theology in 
testing the statements of others, or, what is not less essential, 
his own, by the divinely-inspired statements.” Turning to the 
body of the work, we find that “divinely-inspired statements” 
mean, in the author's mind, those of the Authorized Version, its 


interpolations and mistranslations being included. Even so 


notorious an interpolation, to use no harsher term, as the “Three 


| Heavenly Witnesses” is made to do duty. Since the author's 
habit of mind and method of exposition are well shewn forth in 


this instance, we give his notes on this passage : 


Note a. “The doctrine taught is so scriptural, and the grammatical 
and logical connection of the clause with the rest of the passage is so 
intimate, that for the purpose of edification+ in the present state of 
knowledge the clause ought to be retained, although for the purpose of 
establishing doctrine it ought not to be relied on.” 

Note b. “The three most ancient and celebrated manuscripts... . 
agree in the following rendering, according to Constantine Tischen- 
dorf: For there are three that bear record, the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, and these three agree in one.” 

Note c. “It will be seen from the passages before and hereafter 
cited, that this important doctrine is not dependent upon this passage 
in the Epistle of St. John.” 


Amongst these “passages before and hereafter cited” occur, 


* A Compendium of Evangelical Theology given in the Words of Holy Serip- 
ture. By Rev. William Passmore. London: Longmans. 1873. 


+ The italics are the author’s own. 
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“The church of God, Acts xx. 28 ;” “Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 5 ;” “God was manifest in 
the flesh, 1 Tim. iii. 16 ;” although, “according to Constantine 
Tischendorf,” they form no part of the original. Of course Uni- 
tarians are throughout the book called Socinians. 

In Mr, Mossman’s History* we have another specimen of the 
“orthodoxy” just noticed. Whilst very properly opposed to the 
partizanship shewn in writing history (by Baronius, ‘e.g.), he 
unconsciously adopts it so far as “the one only thing” is con- 
cerned, which “comes forth from the fierce crucible of modern 
criticism absolutely intact, as gold purified seven times in the 
fire,—and that is the true, perfect and eternal Divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” (Preface, p. xvii.) Amongst the facts connected 
with this true Divinity are, that he “groaned and agonized in 
the garden of Gethsemane,” and that his “warm red human 
blood welled forth,” &c. If mystery mean contradiction, Mr. 
Mossman very justly calls this a “mystery of mysteries.” That 
it is equivalent to contradiction in Mr. Mossman’s mind is evi- 
dent. Whenever he comes upon a contradiction to Scripture, 
he calls it “an independent manner of using theological lan- 
guage” (p. 51). Thus the Liturgy ascribed to St. Clement uses 
the phrase, “ who reconciled thee (God) to the world :” to which 
Mr. Mossman appends the following note (p. 61): “Dr. Neale 
remarks upon this (as he calls it, unscriptural expression), Scrip- 
ture speaks of reconciling the world to God. Dr. Neale’s mean- 
ing is tolerably evident; but surely independent theological 
language would be a better way to speak of it, rather than un- 
scriptural.” Surely worship of a foregone conclusion can no 
further go! Yet Mr. Mossman is candid enough to-admit the 
lack of evidence, to say the least, in the Fathers with regard to 
the early Church’s culture of even the “mystery of mysteries,” 
and in his observations upon the position of Unitarians in the 
early Church (p. 180) he shews that he would be Christian if 
only his creed would permit. Of this, the whole chapter on the 
Ebionites gives further and very striking proof (p. 188). It is 
also much to his credit that he has risen superior to the use of 
what, when it is not the outcome of pure ignorance, is usually 
meant as an abusive epithet, and does not call Unitarians Soci- 
nians. The whole volume is steeped in the anti-priestly spirit, 
which seems curiously at variance with the writer’s position as a 
priest of the Episcopal Church. This now and then comes to a 
focus, so to speak, and flashes out in a flaming note. E.g., on 


* A History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ, &e. By Thomas Wim- 
berley Mossman, M,A., Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire. London: Long- 
mans. 1873. 
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p. 278, we find a note on the words used by the Roman procon- 
sul to induce Polycarp to “conform” to the Established Church. 
“Satisfac populo. I was not aware that this expression, which 
is so frequently and so becomingly found on the lips of prelates 
and other dignitaries of the Anglican Church, had been originally 
borrowed from the Roman proconsul who was annoyed with 
Polycarp for refusing to say, ‘Lord Cesar, and swear by the 
fortunes of the emperor.” Mr. Mossman honestly exposes and 
‘condemns the numerous cases of forgery, of suppression of evi- 
dence, of misstatement and of misrepresentation, which marked 
the upgrowth of the Catholic Church. It is strange that he 
cannot see that if such things were done to bolster up dogmas he 
mistrusts and dislikes, they may also have been done to bolster 
up the “mystery of mysteries” he does like, His natural love 
of fairness is shewn everywhere in the book: e.g. he says (p. 431, 
note), “ How different this is from the manner in which the 
Bishops of our age deal with heresy—by prosecution and perse- 
cution, as in Mr. Voysey’s case for instance. It is so much easier 
to prosecute by law than to refute by reason.” We regret that, 
much as the book has interested us, we cannot rate it very highly ; 
we cannot but compare it with Mr. Donaldson’s masterly volumes 
which go over the same ground, in which the true critical spirit, 
lacking here, reigns from first to last. 

The third volume of Mr. Hunt’s excellent manual* preserves 
the reputation for painstaking impartiality attained by the two 
former ones. “My wish has been,” he informs us in his new 
Preface, “to write a history of theology on the rigid principles 
of natural science ; to feel as if I were of no party, no country, 
and no creed; to appeal to no man’s partialities or prejudices, 
but to state the naked truth, however cold the form in which it 
might appear.” «Mr. Hunt’s success in carrying out his ideal is 
all the more remarkable, inasmuch as the “natural man” of Mr, 
Hunt, or perhaps we should rather say his “clerical man” in its 
unenlightened portions, appears willing to indulge in those rough- 
and-ready condemnations of heretical proclivity which are the 
bane of real theological knowledge. Thus he informs us (p. 353), 
that “the ‘ Age of Reason,’ by Thomas Paine, was an undiscrimi- 
nating attack on the Scriptures.” This cannot be the deliberate 
verdict of any serious reader. Paine deserves, and will repay, quite 
as careful and indulgent treatment as that given by Mr. Hunt, 
in his second volume, to Woolston or Toland. His writings, 
moreover, demand attention, if only from the fact of their vogue, 


* Religious Thought in England from the Reformation to the End of last 
Century. A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the Rev. John Hunt, 
M.A. Vol. III. Strahan and Co. 1873. 
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and the vast influence which they have had in forming the theo- 
logical or anti-theological mind of large masses of Englishmen. 
Mr. Hunt has been reading Dr. Tulloch’s Rational Theology, of 
which he makes the following neat epitome (p. 373) : 

“We have seen the rational element largely manifested in Hooker, 
the first and greatest interpreter of the constitution of the Church of 
England. It was more freely developed in the most thoughtful 
Churchmen of Laud’s day—such as Hales, and Chillingworth, and 
Jeremy Taylor. During the Commonwealth, when religious factions 
were at the climax of their contention, the Church of England found 
its truest home with the Platonists of Cambridge.” 

The most interesting and at the same time the most disap- 
pointing part of the volume is the concluding chapter, a retro- 
spect of the whole history. This is brilliantly sketchy, but does 
little more than skim the surface of the series of volumes which 
it brings to a close. The independent thought it contains is little 
more than the platitude, that from all sides and parties aid has 
been ministered to the development of English theology. There 
is a good piece of characterization on page 400. 

“Tt has long been the fashion to decry the eighteenth century. We 
have certainly met a great deal that deserves condemnation. The tone 
of the public mind was often frivolous and superficial. The common 
people were ignorant and profane. The philosophy of the century 
was not deep, and religion was more defended than practised. But 
the eighteenth century was not entirely the reign of death. Our obli- 
gations to it are greater than we commonly suppose. It was the golden 
age of English practical common sense. To it we owe the cultivation 
of the spirit of inquiry and the exercise of the faculty of reasoning. 
It was something to have fanaticism and superstition chased out of 
the world. A wave of reaction indeed came with the extravagances 
of the first Methodists ; but this wa8 only in accordance with the 
known laws of progress. Most of the great religious institutions which 
now flourish in the fulness of their strength were begun in the eight- 
eenth century. No era is perfect, but each has a place to fill in the 
historic development of the education of the race.” 

There are marks of insufficient care in the printing and prepa- 
ration of this volume. It might have been better if it had been 
kept longer under revision before being given to the public. 
Examples of haste occur in corrigenda such as “reliable,” p. 12 ; 
“Dr. Trimner” for Trimnel, p. 57 ; “Thomas” for Edmund Gib- 
son, p. 79; “Jones’ Academy at Tewkesbury,” which should be 
Gloucester, in speaking of the time when Butler and Secker were 
students. We must once more ask for dates of men and books 
referred to. We hope a second edition of the whole work will 
bring with it a thorough revision. As it is, we hail it as a 
manual for the possession of which we are very grateful. 
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